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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  been  prepared 
on  the  plan  explained  in  the  annexed  preface. 
It  has  been  carefully  revised;  and  while  we  have 
endeavoured  to  set  its  theoretical  doctrines  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  our  main  object  has  been  still 
better  to  elucidate  the  practical  operation  of  the 
principles  of  the  science,  and  to  show  how  they  are 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  secondary  and 
contingent  circumstances.  Numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  determine  the  common  and  ave- 
rage rate  of  wages ;  partly  because  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  class  dependent  on  wages, 
and  partly  because  of  the  prevalence  of  doctrines 
regarding  the  employment  of  labour  which  appear 
to  be  alike  false  and  dangerous.  And  without  pre- 
tending to  anything  like  completeness  in  these 
respects,  we  venture  to  think  that  there  are  but  few 
really  important  economical  questions  which  are  not 
touched  upon,  more  or  less  fully,  in  this  volume.^ 

We  have  made  no  material  change  in  any  prin- 
ciple or  doctrine  advanced  in  the  later  editions  of 

^  We  except  from  this  remark  those  having  reference  to  taxation, 
wlilch  we  have  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 
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this  treatise :  not  that  we  should  have  had  the  small- 
est hesitation  in  doing  so,  had  we  been  satisfied  that 
such  change  was  required ;  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion.  In 
some  instances  we  have  varied  the  exposition  a 
little,  and  have  occasionally  introduced  new  illus- 
trations, and  modified  some  of  the  less  important 
inferences ;  but  the  leading  doctrines  developed  in 
the  last  two  editions  continue  unaltered  in  this. 

A  very    complete    and    elaborate  index   is   now 
added  to  the  work. 


London,  January  1849. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in 
1825,  was  principally  a  reprint  of  the  article  on 
Political  Economy  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,"  edited  by  the  late  Mr 
Macvey  Napier.  That  article  was  necessarily,  from 
the  limited  space  within  which  it  had  to  be  com- 
pressed, confined  to  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch 
of  its  history,  and  admitted  of  but  few  illustrations 
of  the  practical  working  of  different  systems  and 
measures.  If  this  were  a  defect  in  the  original 
essay,  it  was  but  slightly  amended  on  its  first  repub- 
lication in  a  separate  volume.  But,  on  further 
reflection,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  work 
would  gain  in  utility  and  interest,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  science  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  better  understood,  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  practical  considerations,  and  it  were 
shown  how  the  interests  of  society  were  affected,  as 
well  by  the  neglect  as  by  the  application  of  its 
theories.     Hence  the  second  edition  of  the  work. 
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published  in  1830,  has  much  more  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter than  the  first ;  and  while  we  endeaToored  to 
simplify  the  theoretical  inrestigations,  and  to  set  the 
general  principles  and  conclusions  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  we  added  a  chapter  on  the  Interference  of 
Goyemment,  and  greatly  extended  those  portions 
which  treat  of  the  application  of  the  science,  or  of  the 
influence  which  its  principles,  if  acted  upon,  would 
most  likely  exert  over  some  of  the  more  important 
departments  of  national  economy. 

Other  engagements,  while  they  prevented  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  which  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  afforded  time  for  additional 
observation  and  consideration ;  and  these  have  rar- 
ther  strengthened  the  conviction,  that  the  principle 
on  which  we  proceeded  in  drawing  up  the  edition 
of  1830  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  In  this  edition,, 
consequently,  a  still  greater  extension  has  been  given 
to  the  practical  parts,  or  to  inquiries  respecting  the 
real  or  probable  influence  of  different  systems  of 
economical  legislation,  over  the  wealth  and  wellbeing 
of  society.  The  work,  indeed,  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  attempt  to  trace  and  exhibit  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy;  but  also  as  an 
attempt,  however  imperfect,  to  exhibit  their  more 
important  applications. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  adopting  this  course,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  have  stepped  beyond  the  proper 
limits  of  the  science,  and  encroached  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  legislator  and  politician.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  Political  Economy  and  Politics  are  so 
very  closely  allied,  and  run  into  and  mix  with  each 
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other  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  cannot  always  be 
separately  considered.  Mr  Senior,^  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  defender  of  what  may  be  called 
the  restricted  system  of  Political  Economy,  says 
*'  that  wealth,  and  not  happiness,"  is  the  subject  with 
which  the  economist  has  to  deal.  But,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  latter,  in  explaining  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  for  the  production  of 
wealth  and  its  accumulation,  is  not  to  content  him- 
self with  showing  the  influence  of  the  security  of 
property,  the  division  and  combination  of  employ- 
ments, and  the  freedom  of  industry  over  its  produc- 
tion. If  he  stopped  at  this  point,  he  would  have  done 
little  more  than  announce  a  few  barren  generalities, 
of  no  real  utility.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  the 
general  rule  or  principle  to  be  appealed  to  on  any 
given  occasion ;  the  really  useful  and  important  part 
is  to  show  how  the  objections  that  may  be  made 
to  the  application  of  such  rule  or  principle  may  be 
repelled,  to  point  out  its  limitations,  and  to  estimate 
its  practical  operation  and  real  influence.  Every 
one  admits,  for  example,  that  security  of  property,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth ;  but  security  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  mere  freedom  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  property 
during  one's  own  life.  It  is  further  necessary  that 
individuals  should  be  permitted  to  exert  some  degree 
of  authority  over  the  disposal  of  property  in  the 
event  of  their  death ;  and  this  being  admitted,  it 
follows  that  all  the  knotty  questions  respecting  con- 

*  Sec  liis  able  "  Essay  on  Political  Economy "  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana.** 
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ditions  in  wills,  the  influence  of  primogeniture  and 
entails,  compared  with  the  system  of  equal  partition, 
and  so  forth,  come  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
the  inquiries  belonging  to  this  science ;  the  economist 
being  bound  to  show  the  bearing  of  each  system  that 
may  be  proposed  over  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  innumerable  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  this  science  necessarily  involves 
discussions  and  inquiries  extending  beyond  what  may, 
at  first  sight,  be  supposed  to  be  its  natural  limits. 
It  may,  for  example,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  more  individuals  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  and  the  less  they  are  taught  to  rely  on 
extrinsic  and  adventitious  assistance,  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  economical  will  they  become,  and  the 
greater,  consequently,  will  be  the  amount  of  public 
wealth.  But  even  in  mechanics,  the  engineer  must 
allow  for  the  friction  and  resistance  of  matter ;  and  it 
is  still  more  necessary  that  the  economist  should  make 
a  corresponding  allowance,  seeing  that  he  has  to  deal 
not  only  with  natural  powers,  but  with  human  beings 
enjoying  political  privileges,  and  imbued  with  the 
strongest  feelings,  passions,  and  prejudices.  Although, 
therefore,  the  general  principle  as  to  self-reliance  be 
as  stated  above,  the  economist  or  the  politician  who 
should  propose  carrying  it  out  to  its  full  extent  in 
all  cases  and  at  all  hazards,  would  be  fitter  for  bed- 
lam than  for  the  closet  or  the  cabinet.  When  any 
great  number  of  work-people  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  they  must  be  provided  for  by  extra- 
neous assistance  in  one  way  or  other ;  so  that  the 
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Tarious  qQestions  with  respect  to  a  volaDtary  and  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  destitute  poor,  are  as  neces- 
sary parts  of  this  science  as  the  theories  of  rent  and 
of  profit. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  all  the  complicated  and 
difficult  questions,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
taxes  and  loans  over  the  wealth  and  wellbeing  of 
the  public,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  science,  and 
form,  indeed,  one  of  its  most  attractive  departments. 
But,  owing  to  their  extent  and  difficulty,  we  have 
been  unable  to  profit  by  the  interest  they  might  have 
given  to  this  work.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able, 
at  some  not  very  distant  period,  to  investigate,  in 
detail,  the  various  matters  connected  with  taxation ; 
and  to  embody  the  results  of  our  researches  in  a 
supplementary  volume  on  its  principles  and  practical 
influence.^ 

We  are  also  inclined  to  dissent  from  Mr  Senior,  ^ 
when  he  lays  it  down  that  the  economist  "  is  not-  ' 
to  give  a  single  syllable  of  advice,"  and  that  ''  his 
business  is  neither  to  recommend  nor  dissuade,  but 
to  state  general  principles  !  "  Thi^  no  doubt,  is  a 
part  of  his  business ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  it  is  either  the  whole  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
economist  is  bound,  whenever  he  sees  cause,  to  dis- 
suade, censure,  and  commend,  quite  as  much  as  the 
politician,  or  any  one  else.  In  treating,  for  example, 
of  the  influence  of  restrictions,  is  he  not  to  censure 
those  which,  by  fettering  the  freedom  of  industry, 

^  In  1845  we  published  an  8vo  Tolume  **  On  the  Principles  and 
Practical  Influence  of  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System." 
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hinder  the  prodaction  of  wealth  ?  and  is  he  not  to 

commend  the  measures  by  which,  and  the  ministers 

J  by  whom,  such  restrictions  are  abolished  ?    The  eco- 

j  nomist  who  confines  himself  to  the  mere  enunciation 

\  of  general  principles,  or  abstract  truths,  may  as  well 

\  address  himself  to  the  Pump  in  Aldgate,  as  to  the 

'British  public.     If  he  wish  to  be  anything  better 

than  a  declaimer,  or  to  confer  any  real  advantage  on 

any  class  of  his  countrymen,  he  must  leave  general 

reasoning,  and  show  the  extent  of  the  injury  entailed 

on  the  community  by  the  neglect  of  his  principles ; 

how  their  application  may  be  best  effected ;  and  the 

advantages  of  which  it  will  be  productive.     This 

science  has  its  practical  as  well  as  its  theoretical 

portion ;  and  the  economist  will  abdicate  his  principal 

functions  if  he  do  not  call  the  public  attention  to 

every  institution  or  regulation  which  appears,  on  a 

careful  inquiry,  to  be  adverse  to  the  increase  of 

public  wealth  and  happiness.     Unless  he  do  this,  he 

can  be  little  else  than  a  mere  ideologist,  about  whose 

speculations  most  people  will,  very  properly,  care 

little  or  nothing.* 

We  have  elsewhere  (Introductory  Discourse)  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  distinction  between  Poli- 
tics and  Political  Economy;  and  here  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that,  though  all  inquiries  into  the  consti- 
tution and  character  of  Governmepts  be  foreign 
to  the  business  of  the  economist,|it  is  his  pro- 
vince to  examine  such  laws  or  regulations  as  may 
appear  (whether  directly  or  indirectly  is  immaterial) 
to  influence  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  may  be  inexpedient  for  him  to  give  any  opinion 
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upon  the  policy  of  measures  inyolving  various  con- 
siderations ;  but,  if  he  make  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
influence  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  show 
their  probable  operation  over  the  wealth  and  com- 
forts of  the  people,  he  is  acting  strictly  in  his  sphere, 
and  is  entitling  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country. 

Besides  improperly  limiting  the  sphere  of  the 
science,  and  depriving  it  of  all  practical  utility,  Mr 
Senior  appears  to  take  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
evidence  on  which  its  principles  and  conclusions  are 
founded.  He  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  facts  on 
which  its  general  principles  rest  may  be  stated  in  a 
very  few  sentences,  or  rather  in  a  very  few  words;  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  merely  in  reasoning  from  them. 
But  while  we  admit  the  difficulty  of  drawing  correct 
inferences,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  general 
principles  can  be  so  easily  established  as  Mr  Senior 
supposes.  He  lays  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general 
principle,  or  rather  axiom,  that,  supposing  agricul- 
tural skill  to  remain  the  same,  additional  labour 
employed  on  the  land  will,  speaking  generally,  yield 
a  less  return.  But  though  this  proposition  be  un- 
doubtedly true,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  as  true 
that  agricultural  skill  never  remains  the  same  for 
the  smallest  portion  of  time ;  and  that  its  improve- 
ment may  countervail,  for  any  given  period,  the 
decreasing  fertility  of  the  soils  to  which  recourse  is 
necessarily  had  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  worst  lands 
now  under  tillage  in  England,  yield  more  produce 
per  acre,  and  more  as  compared  with  the  outlay,  than 
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the  best  lands  did  in  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henrys.  It  is,  therefore,  to  no  purpose  to  say, 
that  the  science  rests  on  principles  of  this  description. 
They,  no  doubt,  form  a  part  of  its  foundation ;  but 
as  they  are  modified  in  different  degrees  by  others, 
the  only  general  principles  of  any  practical  value  are 
those  deduced  from  observations  made  on  their  com- 
bined action ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  phenomena 
really  manifested  in  the  progress  of  society.  "  //  ne 
suffit,''  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Say,  "  de  partir  des 
fails :  ilfaut  se  placer  dedans,  marcher  avec  eux,  et 
comparer  incessamment  les  consequences  que  Von  tire 
avec  les  effets  qtion  observe.  V economic  politique^ 
four  itre  veritablement  utile,  ne  doit  pas  enseigner^ 
fut-^e  par  des  raisonnemeiis  justes,  et  en  partant  des 
premisses  cei^taines,  ce  qui  doit  necessairement  arriver; 
eUe  doit  montrei'  comment  ce  qui  arrive  reellement  est 
la  consequence  d!un  autre  fait  reel.  EUe  doit  decouvrir 
la  chaine  que  les  lie,  et  toujours  constafer  par  Fobser- 
vation,  Vesistence  des  deux  points  ou  la  chaine  des 
raisonnemens  se  rattache."^ 

That  a  free  commercial  intercourse  amongst  differ- 
ent nations  would  be  for  their  mutual  advantage,  is 
a  proposition  which  is  very  generally  true;  and  being 
so,  every  proposal  for  a  restriction  on  commerce  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  be  inexpedient  till  the  reverse 
be  established.  There  can,  however,  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  there  are  cases,  though  but  few  in  num- 
ber, in  which  nations  would  grossly  overlook  their 
own  interests  if  they  permitted  a  free  intercourse  with 

^  Tndt6  D'Economie  Politique,  Discours  Preliminaire. 
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their  neighbours.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  had  a 
moDopoIy  of  the  supply  of  coal,  it  would  not  be  difS- 
cult  to  show  that  it  would  be  good  policy,  with  a 
view  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  security, 
either  wholly  to  prohibit,  or  to  lay  a  high  duty  on 
its  exportation ;  and  so  in  other  instances. 

The  recent  history  of  the  theory  of  population 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  abuse  of  general 
principles,  or  rather  of  the  folly  of  building  exclu- 
sively upon  one  set  of  principles,  without  attending 
to  the  influence  of  the  antagonist  principles  by  which 
they  are  partly  or  wholly  countervailed.  The 
principle  of  increase,  as  explained  by  Mr  Malthus,^ 
and  more  recently  by  Dr  Chalmers,  appeared  to  form 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  permanent  improve- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  society,  and  to  condemn  the 
great  majority  of  the  human  race  to  a  state  approach- 
ing to  destitution.  But  farther  inquiries  have  shown 
that  the  inferences  drawn  by  these  and  other  autho- 
rities from  the  principle  now  referred  to,  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  widest  experience ;  that  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  population  is  almost  always  prevented  by 
the  influence  of  principles  which  its  increase  brings 
into  activity;  that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  most  countries, 
particularly  of  those  in  which  population  has  in- 

'  Esclave  d'une  id^  dominante,  rautetur  de  VEssai  sur  la  Popu- 
lation 8*7  abandonne  sans  reserve;  en  combattant  des  exaggera- 
tions, il  se  llrre  ^  des  exaggerations  contraires  ;  a  des  Veritas  utiles, 
se  mele  des  apper9us  qui  ne  sont  que  sp^cieux ;  et  pour  vouloir 
eu  tirer  des  applications  absolues,  11  en  fausse  les  consequences. — 
Degertxndo  BienfaUance  Publiquty  i.  Introd.  p.  23. 
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creased  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;^  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  inimical  to  iraproyement,  we  are  really 
indebted  to  the  principle  of  increase  for  most  part  of 
our  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  for  the  continued 
progress  of  arts  and  industry.' 

The  real  difficulty  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in  dis- 
cussing matters  connected  with  this  science,  in  the 
statement  of  general  principles,  or  in  reasoning  fairly 
from  them ;  but  it  lies  in  the  discovery  of  the  secon- 
dary or  modifying  principles,  which  are  always  in 
action,  and  in  making  proper  allowance  for  their 
influence.  Food  is  indispensable  to  existence  ;  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  this  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  food  on  the  other,  tend  to  make  every  man 
die  of  hunger.  Such,  however,  and  so  powerful  are 
the  countervailing  influences,  that  not  one  individual 
out  of  10,000  dies  of  want ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  a  theory  which  should  overlook  these  influences 
would  not,  we  think,  be  good  for  much. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  several  parts  of  the 
following  work,  to  regret  that  the  evidence  to  which 

^  La  population  de  la  Boheme  a  triple  en  70  ana.  Elle  s'est 
elevee  de  1,361,000  &mes  k  4,040,000  dana  rinterTalle  de  1762  a 
1885  ;  et  jamais  ses  habitans  n'ont  joui  d'une  plus  grande  aisance. 
— (^Degerando  Bien/aisance  Publique,  i.  204.)  A  similar  progress, 
though  not  always  in  quite  so  striking  a  degree,  has  been  made 
during  the  same  period  in  most  Continental  states,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  Ireland  would  have  been  no 
apparent  exception  to  the  principle,  but  for  the  pernicious  toleration 
given  to  the  mendicant  agitation  by  which  she  has  been  so  long 
disturbed  and  disgraced. 

'  See  the  chapter  on  Population  in  this  work. 
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it  is  in  our  power  to  appeal,  is  insufficient  to  enable 
any  certain  conclusions  to  be  come  to  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  involved 
in  the  application  of  the  science.    Generally,  indeed, 
we  may  predicate,  with  considerable  confidence,  the 
more  immediate  results  that  would  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  any  novel  system  of  measures ;   but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  with- 
out an  extensive  analogous  experience,  to  foretell  its 
remoter  consequences ;  because  we  must,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  experience,  be  necessarily  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  modifying 
principles  which  a  change  of  measures  would  no 
doubt  bring  into  action.     Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tensions so  frequently  put  forward  by  politicians 
and  economists,  some  of  the  more  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  sciences  which  they  profess  are  still 
very   imperfectly    understood ;    and   the  important 
art  of  applying  them  to  the  aifairs  of  mankind,  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent 
good,  has  made  but  little  progress,  and  is  hardly, 
indeed,   advanced    beyond    infancy.      Initiator   iios 
credimns  dum  in  vestibulo  hcBremus.     Nor,  consider- 
ing the  totally  different  circumstances  under  which 
society  is  now  placed,  from  those  under  which  it  was 
placed  in  previous  ages,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
applicable  experience,  is  this  deficiency  of  knowledge 
to  be  wondered  at.   The  Leges  Legum,  to  which  Lord 
Bacon  says  appeal  may  be  made,  to  learn  quid  in 
singulis  legibus  bene  aut  peiye)*am  positum  aut  consti- 
tutum  sity  have  yet,  in  great  measure,  to  be  ascer- 
tained.    However  humiliating  the  confession,  it  is 
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wttaiolj  tme  ^hat.  owing  to  die  want  of  mfb 
110^  &  fisror  of  the  mort  intoe^mg  problans  in 
musbl  fegisikttioa  are  at  preaait  aH  bat  fnffiifiiMr  ; 
aail  It  mttft  be  left  to  the  eeonomists  of  fizcnre  ages^ 
w{u>  win,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  appeal  to  prioexples 
that  bare  not  jet  developed  diemaelTes,  or  that 
ha^e  escaped  obaerratioiL,  to  perfect  the  theoretical, 
ami  trp  complete  or  reconstruct  the  practical  part  of 
the  science. 

Bat,  bowerer  we  maj  differ  firom  Mr  Senior  ib 
our  riew  of  the  principlea  of  the  acieneev  and  the 
mode  oi  it4  application  to  the  bosineas  of  life,  we 
eordiallr  agree  in  all  that  he  has  stated  as  to  the 
dot/  of  ererj  one  who  attempts  to  explain  its  prin* 
eiples,  or  to  show  how  thej  shonid  be  applied : — 
^  Emplojed  as  he  is  upon  a  science  in  which  error» 
or  eren  i^^orance,  maj  be  prodnctire  of  such  intense 
and  extensire  mischief,  he  is  bound,  like  a  jurrman, 
to  ^re  deliTerance  true  according  to  the  eridence, 
and  to  allow  neither  sympathy  with  indigence,  nor 
disgust  at  profusion  or  at  ararice ;  neither  reverence 
for  existing  institutions,  nor  disgust  at  existing 
abuses ;  neither  lore  of  popularity,  nor  of  paradox, 
nor  of  system,  to  deter  him  from  stating  what  he 
belieres  to  be  the  facts,  or  from  drawing  from  those 
facts  what  appear  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusions.'* 

We  hare  endeavoured  as  well  as  we  could  to 
conduct  our  investigations  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
obligations  so  forcibly  set  forth  in  this  admirable 
paragraph.  Where,  however,  the  subjects  are  so 
yQTj  difficult,  and  the  evidence  not  unfrequently 
conflicting,  incomplete,  and  questionable,  we  doubt 
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whether  we  have  been  always  sagacious  enough  to 
arrive  at  a  "  true  deliverance."  But  we  have  done 
our  best  to  avoid  error;  and  while  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  the 
institutions,  systems,  and  opinions  we  have  had  to 
review,  we  are  not  conscious  of  having,  in  any  in- 
stance, allowed  our  judgment  to  be  warped  by  per- 
sonal feeling  or  political  prejudice. 


London,  XocemUr  Ui-k'l. 
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POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

Definition  of  the  Science — its  Importance — Causes  of  its  being 
neglected  in  Greece  and  Rome^  and  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
Evidence  on  which  its  Conclusions  are  founded — Rise  of  the 
Science  in  Modern  Europe — Mercantile  System — Sgstem  of 
M,  Quesnag  and  the  French  Economists — Publication  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  " — Distinction  between  Politics  and 
Statistics  and  Political  Economy, 

Political  Econo3IY  *    may  be  defined  to   be  the 
science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production,  r 
accumulation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  those  \ 
articles  or  products  that  are  necessary,  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man,  and  which  at  the  same  time  possess 
exchangeable  value. 

'  Economgy  from  olxog^  a  house,  or  family,  and  it^fiog^  a  law — the 
government  of  a  family.  Hence,  Political  Economy  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  State  what  domestic  economy  is  to  a  family. 

B 


2  DEFINITION. 

When  it  is  said  that  an  article  or  product  is  pos- 
sessed of  exchangeable  value,  it  is  meant  that  there 
are  individuals  disposed  to  give  some  quantity  of 
labour,  or  of  some  other  article  or  product,  obtainable 
only  by  means  of  labour,  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  power  or  capacity  which  particular  articles 
or  products  have  of  satisfying  one  or  more  of  the 
various  wants  and  desires  of  which  man  is  suscep- 
tible, constitutes  their  tdiliti/y  and  renders  them 
objects  of  demand. 

An  article  may  be  possessed  of  the  highest  degree 
of  utility,  or  of  power  to  minister  to  our  wants  and 
enjoyments,  and  may  be  universally  made  use  of, 
without  possessing  exchangeable  value.  This  is  an 
attribute  or  quality  of  those  articles  only  which  it 
requires  some  portion  of  voluntary  human  labour  to 
produce,  procure,  or  preserve.  Without  utility  of 
some  kind  or  other,  no  article  can  ever  become  an 
object  of  demand;  but  how  necessary  soever  any 
article  may  be  to  our  comfort,  or  even  existence,  still, 
if  it  be  a  spontaneous  production  of  nature — if  it 
exist  independently  of  human  agency — and  if  every 
individual  may  command  it  in  indefinite  quantities, 
without  any  voluntary  exertion  or  labour,  it  is  desti- 
tute of  value,  and  can  afford  no  basis  for  the  reason- 
ings of  the  economist.  A  commodity,  or  product,  is 
not  valuable,  merely  because  it  is  useful  or  desirable ; 
but  it  is  valuable  when,  besides  being  possessed  of 
these  qualities,  it  can  only  be  procured  through  the 
intervention  of  labour.  It  cannot  justly  be  said, 
that  the  food  with  which  we  appease  the  cravings  of 
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hunger,  or  the  clothes  by  which  we  defend  ourselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  are  more  useful 
than  atmospheric  air ;  and  yet  they  are  possessed  of 
that  exchangeable  value  of  which  the  latter  is  totally 
destitute.  The  reason  is,  that  food  and  clothes  are 
not,  like  air,  gratuitous  products;  they  cannot  be 
had  at  all  times,  and  in  any  quantity,  without  exer- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  labour  is  always  required  for 
their  production,  or  appropriation,  or  both ;  and  as 
no  one  will  voluntarily  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry without  receiving  an  equivalent,  they  are  truly 
said  to  possess  exchangeable  value. 

The  economist  does  not  investigate  the  laws  which 
determine  the  production  and  distribution  of  such 
articles  as  exist,  and  may  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities,  independently  of  all  voluntary  human 
agency.  The  results  of  the  industry  of  man  are 
the  only  subjects  which  engage  his  attention.  Poli- 
tical Economy  might,  indeed,  be  called  the  science 
of  values;  for,  nothing  destitute  of  exchangeable 
value,  or  which  will  not  be  received  as  an  equivalent 
for  something  else  which  it  has  taken  some  labour  to 
produce  or  obtain,  can  ever  properly  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  its  inquiries. 

The  word  valiie^  has,  no  doubt,  been  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express,  not  only  the  exchangeable  worth 
of  a  commodity,  or  its  capacity  of  exchanging  for 
other  commodities,  but  also  its  titility,  or  capacity  of 
satisfying  our  wants,  or  of  contributing  to  our  com- 
forts and  enjoyments.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
utility  of  commodities — that  the  capacity  of  bread. 
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for  example,  to  appease  hunger,  and  of  water  to 
quench  thirst  —  is  a  totally  different  and  distinct 
quality  from  their  capacity  of  exchanging  for  other 
commodities.  Smith  perceived  this  difference,  and 
showed  the  importance  of  carefully  distinguishing 
between  utility,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  value  in  tise,'' 
and  value  in  exchange.  But  he  did  not  always  keep 
this  distinction  in  view,  and  it  has  been  very  often 
lost  sight  of  by  subsequent  writers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  confounding  of  these  op- 
posite qualities  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
confusion  and  obscurity  in  which  many  branches 
of  the  science,  not  in  themselves  difficult,  are  still 
involved.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  water 
is  highly  valuable,  the  phrase  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  is  attached  to  it  when  it  is 
said  that  gold  is  valuable.  Water  is  indispensable  to 
existence,  and  has,  therefore,  a  high  degree  of  utility, 
or  of  "  value  in  use ; "  but  as  it  can  generally  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  without  much  labour  or 
exertion,  it  has,  in  most  places,  a  very  low  value  in 
exchange.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  utility ;  but  as  it  exists  only  in  limited 
quantities,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  its 
production,  it  has  a  comparatively  high  exchangeable 
value,  and  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered  for  a  pro- 
portionally large  quantity  of  most  other  commodities. 
Those  who  confound  qualities  so  different  can  hardly 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  And 
hence,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error  from  mistaking 
the  sense  of  so  important  a  word  as  value^  we  shall 
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not  use  it  except  to  signify  exchangeable  worth,  or 
value  in  exchange ;  and  shall  always  use  the  word 
utility  to  express  the  power  or  capacity  of  an  article 
to  satisfy  our  wants,  or  gratify  our  desires. 

Political  Economy  has  sometimes  been  termed 
**  the  science  which  treats  of  the  production,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  wealth ; "  and  if  by 
wealth  be  meant  those  useful  or  agreeable  articles 
or  products  which  possess  exchangeable  value,  the 
definition  would  seem  to  be  unexceptionable.  If, 
however,  the  term  wealth  be  understood  in  either  a 
more  enlarged  or  contracted  sense,  it  will  be  faulty. 
Mr.  Malthus,  for  example,  has  supposed  wealth  to 
be  identical  with  "those  material  objects  which  are 
necessary,  useful,  and  agreeable  to  man."^  But  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  definition  is  evident,  though  we 
should  waive  the  objections  which  may  perhaps  be 
justly  taken  to  the  introduction  of  the  qualifying 
epithet  "  material."  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  suflicient 
to  mention,  that  atmospheric  air,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  are  both  material,  necessary,  and  agreeable  pro- 
ducts; though  their  independent  existence,  and  their 
incapacity  of  appropriation,  by  depriving  them  of 
exchangeable  value,  place  them,  as  already  seen, 
without  the  pale  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Smith  nowhere  states  the  precise  meaning  he 
attached  to  the  term  wealth  ;  but  he  most  commonly 
describes  it  to  be  "the  annual  produce  of  land  and 
labour."     Mr.  Mai  thus,  however,  has  justly  objected 

*   "  Principles  of  Political  Economy/*  p.  28. 
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to  this  definition,  that  it  refers  to  the  sources  of 
wealth  before  it  is  known  what  wealth  is,  and  that 
it  includes  all  the  useless  products  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  those  appropriated  and  enjoyed  by  man. 

The  definition  previously  given  does  not  seem  to 
be  open  to  any  of  these  objections.  By  confining 
the  science"  to  a  discussion  of  the  laws  regulating* 
the  production,  accumulation,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  articles  or  products  possessed  of  ex- 
changeable value,  we  give  it  a  distinct  and  definite 
object.  When  thus  properly  restricted,  the  researches 
of  the  economist  occupy  a  field  exclusively  his  own. 
He  runs  no  risk  of  wasting  his  time  in  inquiries 
which  belong  to  other  sciences,  or  in  unprofitable 
investigations  respecting  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  articles  which  cannot  be  appropriated, 
and  which  exist  independently  of  human  industry. 

No  article  can  be  regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  either  of  individuals  or  states,  unless  it 
be  susceptible  of  appropriation.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  invariably  to  employ  the  term  wealth  to 
distinguish  such  products  only  as  are  obtained  by  the 
intervention  of  human  labour,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, may  be  appropriated  by  one  individual,  and 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  him.  A  man  is  not  said  to 
be  wealthy  because  he  has  an  indefinite  command 
over  atmospheric  air,  or  over  the  articles  with  which 
he,  in  common  with  others,  is  gratuitously  supplied 
by  nature ;  for,  this  being  a  privilege  which  he  enjoys 
along  with  every  one  else,  it  can  form  no  ground  of 
distinction :  but  he  is  said  to  be  wealthy,  accordin;^ 
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to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  command 
those  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  luxuries,  that 
are  not  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  the  products  of  human 
industry. 

The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  to  point  out 
.the  means  by  which  the  industry  of  man  may  be 
rendered  most  productive  of  those  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  enjoyments,  which  constitute  wealth ;  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for  its 
accumulation ;  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  divided 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously 
consumed.  The  intimate  connexion  of  such  a  science 
with  all  the  best  interests  of  society  is  abundantly 
obvious.  There  is  no  other,  indeed,  which  comes  so 
directly  home  to  the  every-day  occupations  and  busi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  consumption  of  wealth  is 
indispensable  to  existence ;  but  the  eternal  law  of 
Providence  has  decreed,  that  wealth  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  industry ;  that  man  must  earn  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  twofold  necessity  ren- 
ders the  acquisition  of  wealth  a  constant  and  principal 
object  of  the  exertions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race;  has  sul)dued  the  natural  aversion  of 
man  from  labour ;  given  activity  to  indolence  ;  and 
armed  the  patient  hand  of  industry  with  zeal  to 
undertake,  and  perseverance  to  overcome,  the  most 
irksome  and  disagreeable  tasks. 

But  when  wealth  is  thus  necessarv,  and  when  the 
desire  to  acquire  it  is  sufficient  to  make  us  submit  to 
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the  greatest  privations,  the  science  which  teaches  the 
means  by  which  its  acquisition  may  be  best  promoted, 
and  we  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth 
with  the  least  diflSculty,  must  certainly  deserve  to 
be  carefully  studied  and  meditated.  There  is  no  class 
of  persons  to  whom  it  can  be  considered  as  either 
extrinsic  or  superfluous.  There  are  some,  doubtless, 
to  whom  it  may  be  of  more  advantage  than  to  others ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  one.  The 
prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities ;  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant ;  the  rent  of  the 
landlord ;  the  employment  and  wages  of  the  labourer; 
the  influence  of  regulations  aflfecting  the  freedom  of 
industry ;  the  incidence  and  operation  of  taxes  and 
loans, — all  depend  on  principles  which  it  belongs  to 
this  science  to  ascertain  and  elucidate. 

Neither  is  wealth  necessary  only  because  it  affords 
the  means  of  subsistence :  without  it  we  should  never 
be  able  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  higher  and  nobler 
faculties.  Where  wealth  has  not  been  amassed, 
individuals,  being  constantly  occupied  in  providing 
for  their  immediate  wants,  have  no  time  left  for  the 
culture  of  their  minds ;  so  that  their  views,  senti- 
ments, and  feelings,  become  alike  contracted  and 
illiberal.  The  possession  of  a  decent  competence, 
or  the  power  to  indulge  in  other  pursuits  than  those 
which  directly  tend  to  satisfy  our  animal  wants  and 
desires,  is  necessary  to  soften  the  selfish  passions ; 
to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character;  and 
to  ensure  any  considerable  proficiency  in  liberal 
studies  and  pursuits.     And  hence,  the  acquisition  of 
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wealth  is  not  desirable  merely  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing immediate  and  direct  gratifications,  but  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  society 
in  civilization  and  refinement.  Without  the  tran- 
quillity and  leisure  afforded  by  the  possession  of- 
accumukkted  wealth,  those  speculative  and  elegant 
studies  which  expand  and  enlarge  our  views,  purify 
our  taste,  and  lift  us  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
can  never  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Barbarism  and 
refinement  depend  far  more  on  the  amount  of  their 
wealth  than  on  any  other  single  circumstance  in  the 
condition  of  a  people.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
name  a  nation,  distinguished  in  philosophy  or  the  fine 
arts,  that  has  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  celebrated 
for  its  riches.  Pericles  and  Phidias,  Petrarch  and 
Raphael,  immortalized  the  flourishing  ages  of  Grecian 
and  Italian  commerce.  The  influence  of  wealth  is, 
in  this  respect,  almost  omnipotent.  It  raised  Venice 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep ;  and  made  the  desert 
and  sandy  islands  on  which  she  is  built,  and  the 
unhealthy  swamps  of  Holland,  the  favoured  abodes 
of  literature,  science,  and  art.  In  our  own  country 
its  effects  have  been  equally  striking.  The  number 
and  eminence  of  our  philosophers,  poets,  scholars, 
and  artists,  have  increased  proportionally  to  the 
increase  of  the  public  wealth,  or  to  the  means  of 
rewarding  and  honouring  their  labours. 

The  possession  of  wealth  being  thus  indispensable 
to  individual  existence  and  comfort,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  nations  in  civilization,  it  may  justly 
excite  our  jistonishment,  that  so  few  efforts  should 
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have  been  made,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  in- 
vestigate its  sources;  and  that  the  study  of  this 
science  is  not  even  yet  considered  as  essential  in  a 
comprehensive  system  of  education.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  might  be  mentioned  which  have  con- 
tributed to  its  unmerited  neglect ;  but  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  period  when  the  plan  of  education 
in  the  universities  of  modern  Europe  Avas  first  formed, 
seem  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence. 

The  citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome  considered  it 
degrading  to  engage  in  those  occupations  which  form 
the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern 
Europe.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertions,  they  trusted  to  the 
reluctant  labour  of  slaves,  or  to  subsidies  extorted 
from  conquered  countries.  In  some  Grecian  states, 
the  citizens  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  either 
manufactures  or  commerce ;  and  though  this  pro- 
hibition did  not  exist  in  Athens  and  Rome,  these 
employments  were,  notwithstanding,  regarded  by 
their  citizens  as  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  carried  on  only  by  slaves,  or  by  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people.  Even  Cicero,  who  had 
mastered  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
raised  himself  above  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  and  country,  does  not  scruple  to  aflirm,  that  there 
can  be  nothing  ingenuous  in  a  workshop ;  that  com- 
merce, when  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  is  mean  and 
despicable ;  and  wlien  most  extended,  barely  tolerable 
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— non  admodum  vituperanda  !  ^  Agriculture,  indeed, 
was  treated  with  more  respect.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman 
history  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rural  affairs ; 
but,  despite  their  example,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  Emperors,  was  mostly  carried  oji  by  slaves, 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  and  employed  on  his 
account.  The  mass  of  Roman  citizens  either  engaged 
in  the  military  service,*  or  derived  a  precarious  and 
dependent  subsistence  from  the  supplies  of  corn 
furnished  by  the  conquered  provinces.  In  such  a 
society  the  relations  subsisting  in  modern  Europe 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  masters  and  servants, 
were  nearly  unknown ;  and  the  ancients  were,  in 
consequence,  all  but  entire  strangers  to  those  inte- 
resting and  important  questions  arising  out  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  rents  and  wages,  which  form  so  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  economical  science.    The  philosophy 


*  "Illiberales  autem  et  sordidi  questus  mercenariorura,  om- 
niumque  quorum  openc,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur.  Est  enim 
illis  ipsa  merccs  anctorameDtura  servitutis.  Sordidi  etiam  putandi, 
qui  niercantur  d  mercatoribus  quod  statim  vendant,  nihil  enim 
proficiunty  nisi  admodum  mcntiantur  !  Opificesque  omnes  in 
sordida  arte  versantur,  nee  enim  quidquam  ingenuum  potest 
habere  officxna,  ♦  *  ♦  jMercatura  autem,  si  tennis  est,  sordida 
putanda  est ;  sin  autem  magna  et  copiosa,  multa  undique  appor- 
tans,  multisque  sine  vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admodum  vitu- 
peranda."— Dc  Officiisy  lib.  i.  sect.  42. 

*  "  Rei  militaris  virtus  pncstat  caeteris  omnibus ;  base  populo 
Romano,  ba5c  huic  urbi  fletemam  gloriam  peperit.*' — Cicero />ro 
Mf  trend. 
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of  antiquity  was  also  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  Political  Economy.  The  luxurious  or 
more  refined  mode  of  living  of  the  rich  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  moralists  as  an  evil  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude.^ They  considered  it  as  subversive  of  those 
warlike  virtues  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  admiration  ;  and  they,  therefore,  denounced  the 
passion  for  accumulating  wealth  as  fraught  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences.  It  was  impossible  that 
this  science  could  become  an  object  of  attention  to 
minds  imbued  with  such  prejudices;  or  that  it  could 
be  studied  by  those  who  contemned  its  objects,  and 
vilified  the  labour  by  which  wealth  is  produced. 

At  the  establishment  of  our  universities,  the  clergy 
being  almost  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  little 
knowledge  then  in  existence,  their  peculiar  feelings 
and  pursuits  naturally  had  a  marked  influence  over 
the  plans  of  education  they  were  emploj-ed  to 
frame.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  school  divinity, 
and  civil  law,  comprised  the  whole  course  of  study. 
To  have  appointed  professors  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  and  the  means  by  which  labour 
might  be  rendered  most  eflScient,  would  have  been 
considered  as  at  once  superfluous  and  degrading 
to  the  dignity  of  science.  The  ancient  prejudices 
against  commerce,  manufactures,  and  luxury,  retained 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  middle  ages.     None  then 

^  ''  Paulatim,"  sajs  Tacitud,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  iu- 
creasing  wealth  of  the  Romans,  ^^discessum  ad  delinamenta  vic- 
torura,  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiani,  idqne  apnd  imp^ritoi 
humanit<i$  vacatur,*^ — Annal.  lib.  ii. 
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possessed  any  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  the  trne  sources 
of  national  wealthy  happiness,  and  prosperity.  The 
intercourse  among  states  was  extremely  limited,  and 
was  maintained  rather  by  marauding  incursions  and 
piratical  expeditions  in  search  of  plunder,  than  by  a 
commerce  founded  on  the  gratification  of  real  and 
reciprocal  wants. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the 
late  rise  of  the  science,  and  the  little  attention  paid 
to  it  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  And  since  it 
has  become  an  object  of  more  general  attention  and 
inquiry,  the  differences  which  have  subsisted  among 
the  more  eminent  of  its  professors  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  its  progress,  and  have 
generated  a  disposition  to  distrust  its  best  estab- 
lished conclusions. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  those  who  distrust  the 
conclusions  of  Political  Economy,  because  of  the 
variety  of  systems  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  conversant,  might 
on  the  same  ground  distrust  the  conclusions  of  almost 
every  other  science.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
various  systems  that  have  successively  been  sanctioned 
by  the  ablest  physicians,  chemists,  natural  philo- 
sophers, and  moralists,  is  quite  as  great  as  the  dis- 
crepancy between  those  advanced  by  the  ablest 
economists.  But  who  would  therefore  conclude, 
that  medicine,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
morals,  rest  on  no  solid  foundation,  or  that  they  are 
incapable  of  being  formed  into  systems  of  well- 
established  and  consentaneous  truths  ?     We  do  not 
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refuse  oar  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of  Newton 
and  Lapluce,  because  thej  subverted  the  hypotheses 
of  Ptolemy,  Tjcho  Brahe,  and  Descartes ;  and  why 
should  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  because  they  have  subverted 
the  false  theories  that  were  previously  advanced 
respecting  the  sources  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  ? 
Political  Economy  has  not  been  exempted  from  the 
fate  common  to  the  other  sciences.  None  of  them 
has  been  instantaneously  carried  to  perfection  ;  more 
or  less  of  error  has  alwavs  insinuated  itself  into  the 
speculations  of  their  earliest  cultivators.  But  the 
errors  with  which  this  science  was  formerly  infected 
are  now  fast  disappearing ;  and  a  few  observations 
will  suffice  to  show,  that  it  really  admits  of  as  much 
certainty  in  its  conclusions  as  any  science  founded  on 
fact  and  experiment  can  possibly  do. 

The  principles  on  which  the  production  and  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  civilization 
depend,  are  not  the  offspring  of  legislative  enactments. 
Man  must  exert  himself  to  produce  wealth,  because 
he  cannot  exist  without  it ;  and  the  desire  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  individual,  of  rising  iu  the 
world  and  improving  his  condition,  impels  him  to 
save  and  accumulate.  The  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  this  science  make,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  original  constitution  of  man,  and  of  the  physical 
world;  and  their  operation  may,  like  that  of  the 
mechanical  principles,  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis.     There  is,  however,  a  material 
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distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  The  conclusions  of  the  former 
apply  in  every  case,  while  those  of  the  latter  apply 
only  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  principles  which 
determine  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
are  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  exert  a  powerful, 
though  not  always  the  same  degree  of  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  every  individual ;  and  the  theorist 
must,  therefore,  satisfy  himself  with  framing  rules  to 
explain  their  operation  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
leaving  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the  observer  to  modify 
them  so  as  to  suit  individual  cases.  Thus  it  is  an 
admitted  principle  in  Morals,  as  well  as  in  Political 
Economy,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  maukind 

have  a  clearer  view  of  what  is  conducive  to  their 

• 

own  interests,  than  it  is  at  all  likely  any  other  man 
or  select  number  of 'men  should  have;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  sound  policy  to  allow  each  indivi- 
dual to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  to 
conduct  his  affairs  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper. 
This  is  the  general  theorem ;  and  it  is  one  which  is 
established  on  the  most  comprehensive  experience. 
It  is  not,  however,  like  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  system ;  it  will  hold  in  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  instances,  but  the  twentieth  may 
be  an  exception.  But  it  is  not  required  of  the  eco- 
nomist, that  his  theories  should  square  with  the 
peculiarities  of  particular  persons.  His  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  observing  the  principles  which  are 
found  to  determine  the  conduct  of  mankind,  as  pre- 
sented on  the  large  scale  of  nations  and  empires. 
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He  has  to  deal  with  man  in  the  aggregate ;  with  states, 
and  not  with  £unilies ;  with  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities which  actoate  the  balk  of  the  hnman  race, 
and  not  with  those  which  are  occasionally  foond  to 
inflaence  a  solitary  indiridnal. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  never 
any  part  of  the  business  of  the  economist  to  inquire 
into  the  means  bv  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
have  been  increased  or  diminished,  except  to  ascer- 
tain in  how  far  they  have  affected  the  public  interests. 
These  should  always  form  the  exclusive  objects  of 
his  attention.  He  is  not  to  frame  systems,  and 
devise  schemes,  for  iucreasing  the  wealth  and  enjoy- 
ments of  particular  classes ;  but  to  apply  himself  to 
discover  the  sources  of  national  wealth  and  universal 
prosperity,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  ren- 
dered most  productive. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it 
objected  to  some  of  the  best  established  truths  in 
political  and  economical  science,  that  they  are  at 
variance  with  certain  facts,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  rejected.  Most  frequently,  however,  these 
objections  originate  in  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  science.  It  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce thousands  of  instances  of  individuals  who  have 
been  enriched  by  monopolies,  as  they  are  sometimes 
by  robbery  and  plunder ;  though  it  would  be  not  a 
little  rash  thence  to  conclude,  without  further  inquiry, 
that  the  community  may  be  enriched  by  such  means ! 
This,  however,  is  the  single  consideration  to  which 
the  economist  has  to  attend.     The  question  never  is. 
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whether  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  persons  may 
be  enriched  by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  measure, 
or  by  a  particular  institution,  but  whether  its  ten- 
dency be  to  enrich  the  public.  Admitting  that 
monopolies  and  restrictive  regulations  frequently 
enable  individuals  to  accumulate  ample  fortunes,  in- 
stead of  this  being,  as  is  often  contended,  any  proof 
of  their  real  advantageousness,  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  that 
if  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges  enrich  the  few, 
they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish  the  many; 
and  are,  therefore,  as  destructive  of  that  national 
WEALTH,  to  promote  which  should  be  the  principal 
object  of  every  institution,  as  they  are  of  tlie  freedom 
of  industry. 

To  arrive  at  a  well-founded  conclusion  in  this 
science,  it  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  observe  results 
in  particular  cases,  or  as  they  affect  particular  indi- 
viduals; we  must  further  inquire  whether  these  results 
be  constant  and  universally  applicable,  and  whether 
the  same  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  them 
in  one  instance,  would  in  every  instance,  and  in  every 
state  of  society,  be  productive  of  the  same  or  similar 
results.  A  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  uni- 
form and  constant  fact  must  be  erroneous ;  but  the 
observation  of  a  particular  result  at  variance  with 
our  customary  experience,  especially  if  we  have  not 
had  the  means  of  discriminating  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  should  not  induce  us  hastily  to  modify 
or  reject  a  principle  which  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
the  greater  number  of  appearances. 
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The  example   of  the  few  arbitrary  princes  who 
have  been  equitable,  hnmane,  and  generoos,  is  not 
enough  to  overthrow  the   principle  which  teaches, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  irresponsible  power  to  de- 
bauch and  ritiate  its  possessors  —  to  render  them 
haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious :  nor  is  the  example 
of  those  who,  attentive  only  to  present  enjoyment, 
and  careless  of  the  future,  lavish  their  fortunes  in 
boisterous  dissipation  or  vain  expense,  sufficient  to 
iuTalidate  the  conclusion,  that  the  passion  for  accu- 
mulation is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  universally 
operatiTe  than  the  passion  for  expense.     Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  mankind  could  never  have  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  savages.     The  multiplied  and 
stupendous  improvements  made  in  different  ages  and 
nations — the  forests  that  have  been  cut  down — the 
marshes  and  lakes  that  have  been  drained  and  sub- 
jected   to   cultivation  —  the    harbours,   roads,  and 
bridges,  that  have  been  constructed — the  cities  and 
edifices  that  have  been  raised — are  all  consequences 
of  a  saving  of  income ;  and  establish,  despite  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  prodigality,  the  vast  ascendency  and 
superior  force  of  the  accumulating  principle. 

The  want  of  attention  to  these  considerations  has 
occasioned  much  of  the  error  and  misapprehension 
with  which  this  science  has  been  infected.  Almost 
all  the  absurd  theories  and  opinions  that  have  suc- 
cessively appeared,  have  been  supported  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts.  But  a  knowledge  of  facts,  without  a 
knowledge  of  their  mutual  relation,  without  being 
able  to  show  why  the  one  is  a  cause  and  the  other 
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an  effect,  is,  to  use  the  illustration  of  M.  Say,  really 
no  better  than  the  undigested  erudition  of  an  alma- 
nack-maker, and  can  afford  no  means  of  judging  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  principle. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  alleged 
focta  so  frequently  brought  forward  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  general  principles,  are,  in  most  cases,  so  care- 
lessly observed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  taken  place  so  indistinctly  defined,  as  to 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  attention.  To  observe 
accurately,  requires  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
acuteness,  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  patience 
of  investigation,  belonging  to  a  few  only.  "  There 
is,**  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  CuUen,  "  a  variety 
of  circumstances  tending  to  vitiate  the  statements 
dignified  with  the  name  of  experience.  The  simplest 
narrative  of  a  case  almost  always  involves  some 
theories.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  statement  is 
more  likely  to  consist  of  unsophisticated  facts,  when 
reported  by  a  person  of  no  education ;  but  it  will  be 
found  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  lower  you  descend 
in  the  medical  profession,  the  more  hypothetical  are 
the  prevailing  notions.  Again,  how  seldom  is  it 
possible  for  any  case,  however  minutely  related,  to 
include  all  the  circumstances  with  which  the  event 
was  connected  !  Indeed,  in  what  is  commonly  called  * 
experience,  we  have  only  a  rule  transferred  from  a 
case  imperfectly  known,  to  one  of  which  we  are 
equally  ignorant.  Hence,  that  most  fertile  source 
of  error,  the  applying  deductions  drawn  from  the 
result  of  one  case  to  another  case,  the  circumstances 
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.  ^v  jicii  actj  aoG  preciselr  similar.  Without  princi- 
^c^^^  ieudcea  from  aoairtical  reasoning,  experience 
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theories  resting  on  so  narrow  a  basis,  are  almost  in- 
yariably  empirics,  whose  vanity  or  interest  prompts 
them  to  set  up  conclusions  drawn  from  their  own 
limited  range  of  obseryation,  in  opposition  to  those 
that  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  experience 
of  mankind. 

But  although  we  are  not  to  reject  a  received  prin- 
ciple because  of  the  apparent  opposition  of  a  few 
results,  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  we  should  place  no  confidence 
in  its  solidity  unless  it  have  been  deduced  from 
a  very  comprehensive  and  careful  induction.  The 
economist  will  not  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  the  production, 
accumulation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth, 
if  he  do  not  draw  his  materials  from  a  very  wide  sur- 
face. He  should  study  man  in  every  different  situa- 
tion ;  he  should  have  recourse  to  the  history  of 
society,  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization;  to  the 
works  of  legislators,  philosophers,  and  travellers ; 
to  every  thing,  in  short,  that  can  throw  light  on  the 
causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of 
nations:  he  should  mark  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  fortunes  and  condition  of  the 
human  race  in  different  regions  and  ages  of  the 
world ;  he  should  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  industry ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  carefully 
analyze  and  compare  the  effects  of  different  institu- 
tions and  regulations,  and  discriminate  the  various 
circumstances  wherein  an  advancing  and  declining 
society  differ  from  each  other.     These  investigations 
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disclose  the  real  causes  of  national  opulence  and 
finement,  and  of  poyerty  and  d^radation ;  and  pro- 
vided thej  are  snfSciently  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  observed  events  have 
taken  place,  correspond  in  the  more  essential  respects 
with  those  under  which  it  is  meant  to  apply  the 
experience  deduced  from  them,  they  furnish  the 
statesman  with  the  means  of  devising  a  scheme  of 
administration  calculated  to  ensure  the  continued 
advancement  of  the  society. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  however  extensive  our  investigations,  the  expe- 
rience to  which  we  are  at  present  able  to  appeal, 
appears  to  be  insufficient  for  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  some  of  the  more  difficult  practical  problems  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  the  science.  The  state  of 
society  in  antiquity,  when  the  bulk  of  the  labouring 
classes  consisted  of  slaves,  and  its  state  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  almost  to  our  own  times,  was  extreme- 
ly different  from  its  present  state ;  so  that  the 
lessons  derived  from  past  experience,  the  only  sure 
ground  on  which  to  build  in  such  matters,  are,  un- 
fortunately, but  little  applicable  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  mere  production 
of  wealth,  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  strictly  scien- 
tific parts  of  the  science,  there  is  now  but  little,  if  any, 
room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
many  practical  questions  in  which  the  public  pros- 
perity is  deeply  interested.  Some  of  these  will  be 
noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  at  present 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  referring,  by 
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way  of  illustration,  to  such  questions  as  those  re- 
specting the  consequences  of  the  excessive  growth  of 
manufactures  in  particular  countries ;  the  practice  of 
equally  dividing  the  fixed  property  belonging  to 
individuals,  on  their  demise,  among  their  different 
children,  as  compared  with  the  practices  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail ;  the  interference  with  parental 
authority,  in  regulating  the  labour  and  education  of 
children;  the  principle  and  administration  of  the 
laws  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  for  the 
establishment  of  public  works,  &c.  These  are  all 
questions  of  vast  importance,  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  without  the  means 
of  coming  to  any  conclusions  on  which  it  would  be 
altogether  safe  to  rely.  We  must,  it  is  true, 
despite  our  imperfect  means  of  information,  legislate 
upon  some  or  all  of  these  matters ;  and  should,  of 
course,  adopt  such  measures  as  may,  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  seem,  on  the 
whole,  most  likely  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 
But  we  should  think,  that  but  few  who  reflect,  though 
it  were  only  cursorily,  on  the  novelty,  (for  they  are 
but  of  yesterday,)  and  consequently  the  difficulty  as 
well  as  importance  of  these  and  similar  questions, 
will  be  inclined  to  adopt  a  dogmatical  tone,  or  to 
pronounce  confidently  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
any  measures,  however  well  considered,  that  may  at 
present  be  proposed  with  respect  to  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  with  which 
they  must  sometimes  be  mixed  up,  such  inquiries 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
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ingenuous  mind.  The  laws  by  which  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  are  regulated,  and  over  which 
man  cannot  exercise  the  smallest  influence,  are  yet 
universally  allowed  to  be  noble  and  rational  objects 
of  study.  But  the  laws  which  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  human  society — which  cause  one  people  to 
advance  in  opulence  and  refinement,  at  the  same  time 
that  another  is  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and 
barbarism — have  an  infinitelv  stroncjer  claim  on  our 
attention  ;  both  because  they  relate  to  objects  which 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  human  happiness,  and 
because  their  efi'ects  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  con- 
tinually modified  by  human  interference.  National 
prosperity  does  not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  advan- 
tageous situation,  salubrity  of  climate,  or  fertility  of 
soil,  as  on  the  adoption  of  measures,  fitted  to  stimu- 
late the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  give  per- 
severance and  activity  to  industry.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  wise  system  of  public  economy  compen- 
sates for  almost  every  other  deficiency;  and  has 
rendered  regions  naturally  inhospitable  and  unpro- 
ductive, the  comfortable  abodes  of  a  refined,  a  crowd- 
ed, and  a  wealthy  population :  but  where  it  is  want- 
ing, the  best  gifts  of  nature  are  of  little  value ;  and 
countries  possessed  of  the  greatest  capacities  of  im- 
provement, and  abounding  in  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  wealth,  with  difliculty 
furnish  a  miserable  subsistence  to  hordes  distin- 
guished only  by  their  barbarism  and  wretchedness. 

Those  who  reflect  on  the  variety  and  extent  of 
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knowledge  required  for  the  construction  of  a  sound 
theory  of  Political  Economy,  will  cease  to  feel  any 
surprise  at  the  errors  into  which  its  cultivators  have 
been  betrayed,  or  at  the  discrepancy  of  the  opinions 
that  are  still  entertained  on  a  few  important  points. 
Political  Economy  is  of  very  recent  origin.  Though 
various  treatises  of  considerable  merit  had  previously 
been  published  on  some  of  its  detached  parts,  it  was 
not  treated  as  a  whole,  or  in  a  scientific  manner,  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  This  circumstance 
is  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  the  number  of 
erroneous  systems  that  have  since  appeared.  Instead 
of  deducing  their  general  conclusions  from  a  compari- 
son of  particular  facts,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  phenomena  attending  the  operation  of  different 
principles,  and  of  the  same  principles  under  different 
circumstances,  the  first  cultivators  of  almost  every 
branch  of  science  begin  by  framing  their  theories  on 
a  very  narrow  and  insecure  basis.  Nor  is  it  really 
in  their  power  to  go  to  work  differently.  Observa- 
tions are  scarcely  ever  made,  or  particulars  noted,  for 
their  own  sakes.  It  is  not  until  thev  begin  to  be 
sought  after,  as  furnishing  the  only  test  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  some  popular 
theory,  that  they  are  made  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  is,  in  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  this  science,  the  effectual  demand  of 
the  theorist  that  occasions  the  production  of  the  facts 
or  raw  materials  he  is  afterwards  to  work  into  a 
system.  The  history  of  the  science  strikingly  ex- 
emplifies the  truth  of  this  remark.     Being,  as  already 
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observed,  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  but 
little  attended  to  by  our  ancestors  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  most  of  those  circumstances 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  wealth 
and  civilization  of  the  most  celebrated  states  of 
antiquity,  and  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
have  either  been  thought  unworthy  of  notice  by  the 
historian,  or  have  been  very  imperfectly  and  carelessly 
detailed.  Those,  therefore,  who  first  began  to  trace 
its  general  principles,  had  but  a  comparatively  limited 
and  scanty  experience  on  which  to  build  their  con- 
clusions. Nor  did  they  even  avail  themselves  of  the 
few  historical  facts  with  which  they  might  easily 
have  become  acquainted ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined their  attention  to  such  as  happened  to  come 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  observation. 

The  circumstance  of  the  money  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries having  principally  consisted  of  gold  and  silver, 
naturally  gave  birth  to  the  once  prevalent  opinion  that 
wealth  consisted  exclusively  of  the  precious  metals. 
Having  been  used  both  as  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  different  commodities,  and  as 
the  equivalents  for  which  they  were  most  frequently 
exchanged,  they  acquired  an  artificial  importance,  not 
merely  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  but  in  that  also 
of  persons  of  the  greatest  discernment.  The  simple 
and  decisive  consideration,  that  to  buy  and  to  sell  is 
merely  to  barter  one  commodity  for  another  —  to 
exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  or  cloth,  for 
example,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
vice  versa — ^was  entirely  overlooked.     The  attention 
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was  gradually  transferred  from  the  money's  worth  to 
the  money  itself;  and  the  wealth  of  individuals 
and  of  states  came  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  actually  in  their  possession ; 
and  not,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  the  abundance 
of  their  disposable  products,  or  by  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  commodities  with  which  they  could 
afford  to  purchase  these  metals.  And  hence  the 
policy,  as  obvious  as  it  was  universal,  of  attempting 
to  increase  the  amount  of  national  wealth  by  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  encourag- 
ing their  importation. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  from  Rome  had  been 
frequently  prohibited  during  the  Republic;^  and  this 
prohibition  was  repeatedly  renewed,  though  to  very 
little  purpose,  by  the  Emperors.^  Neither,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  a  state  in  modern  Europe  which  has 
not  expressly  forbidden  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  said  to  have  been  interdicted  by  tlie 
law  of  England  previously  to  the  Conquest;  and 
various  statutes  were  subsequently  passed  to  the  same 
effect ;  one  of  which,  (3d  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1,)  enacted 

*  *'  Exportari  aurum  non  oportere^  cum  iospe  antea  senatuSy 
turn  me  conMuU^  gravusime  judicavit,"  —  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacco, 
cap.  28. 

'  Pliny,  when  enumerating  the  silks,  spices,  and  other 
Eastern  products  imported  into  Italy,  says,  '^  Minimdque  com^ 
putatiane  millies  centena  millia  sestertium  annis  omnibus^  India 
et  SereSy  penin^ulaque  ilia  (Arabia)  imperio  nostra  adimunt. 
Tanto  nobis  delicicB  et  foBminoB  constant"  —  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii. 
cap.  18. 
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SO  late  as  1512,  declared,  that  all  persons  carrying 
over  sea  any  coins,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  should,  on 
detection,  forfeit  double  their  value. 

The  extraordinary  extension  of  commerce  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  occasioned  the 
substitution  of  a  more  refined  and  complex  system 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
the  place  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar  one  that  had  previ- 
ously obtained.  The  establishment  of  a  direct  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  seems 
to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  effecting  this 
change.  The  precious  metals  have  usually  been 
among  the  most  advantageous  articles  of  export  to 
the  East :  and,  notwithstanding  the  old  and  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  against  their  exportation,  the  East 
India  Company  obtained,  when  first  instituted,  in 
1600,  leave  annually  to  export  foreign  coins,  or 
bullion,  of  the  value  of  £30,000 ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, of  their  importing,  within  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  every  voyage,  except  the  first,  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  they  exported.  But  the  enemies 
of  the  Company  contended,  that  this  condition  was 
not  complied  with  ;  and  that  it  was  besides  contrary 
to  all  principle,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
interests,  to  permit  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  merchants,  and  others  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  Company  could  not  controvert 
the  reasonings  of  their  opponents,  without  openly 
impugning  the  ancient  policy  of  absolutely  preventing 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  venture  to  contend,  and  it  probably  did 
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not  occur  to  theit,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to 
India  was  advantageous,  because  the  commodities 
bought  by  it  were  of  greater  value  in  England; 
but  thej  contended,  that  its  exportation  was  advan- 
tageous, because  the  commodities  brought  from  India 
were  chiefly  re-exported  to  other  countries,  from 
which  a  greater  amount  of  bullion  was  obtained  in 
payment  for  them  than  had  been  originally  required 
for  their  purchase  in  the  East.  Mr.  Thomas  Mun, 
the  ablest  of  the  Company's  advocates,  ingeniously 
compares  the  operations  of  the  merchant  in  conduct- 
iug  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  agriculture. 
"  If  we  only  behold,"  says  he,  "  the  actions  of  the 
husbandman  in  the  seed-time,  when  he  casteth  away 
much  good  corn  into  the  ground,  we  shall  account 
him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbandman.  But 
when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the  harvest,  which 
is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  shall  find  the  worth 
and  plentiful  increase  of  his  actions."  ^ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  has  been  called  the 
MERCANTILE  SYSTEM :  and,  when  compared  with  the 
previous  prejudice,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  system,  which  wholly  interdicted  the  exportation 

*  "Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,"  orig.  ed.  p.  50. — This  work 
was  published  in  1664,  a  considerable  period  after  Mr.  Mun's 
death.  Most  probably  it  had  been  written  about  1635  or  1640. 
3Iun  had  previously  advanced  the  same  doctrines,  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  in  his  Defence  of  the  East  India  Trade,  originally 
published  in  1621,  and  in  a  petition  drawn  up  by  him,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  East  India  Company  to  Parliament,  in  1628. 
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of  gold  and  silver^  it  must  be  allowed  that  its  adoption 
was  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder 
opinions.  The  supporters  of  the  mercantile  system, 
like  their  predecessors,  held  that  gold  and  silver  alone 
constituted  wealth ;  but  thej  argued  that  sound  policy 
dictated  the  propriety  of  allowing  their  exportation 
to  foreigners,  provided  the  commodities  imported  in 
their  stead,  or  a  portion  thereof,  were  afterwards  sold 
to  other  foreigners  for  more  bullion  than  had  been 
expended  on  their  purchase ;  or  provided  the  impor- 
tation of  the  foreign  commodities  occasioned  the 
exportation  of  so  much  more  native  produce  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  exported,  as  should  more 
than  equal  their  cost.  These  opinions  necessarily 
led  to  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of 
Trade.  It  was  obvious  that  the  precious  metals 
could  not  be  obtained  in  countries .  destitute  of 
mines,  except  in  return  for  exported  commodities ; 
and  the  grand  object  of  the  supporters  of  the  mercan- 
tile system  being  the  monopoly  of  the  largest  possible 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  they  adopted  various 
schemes  for  encouraging  the  exportation,  and  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  almost  all  products,  except 
gold  and  silver,  that  were  not  intended  for  future 
exportation.  When  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded 
that  of  the  imports,  the  excess  was  denominated  a 
favourable  balance ;  and  was  regarded  as  forming,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  sole  cause  and  measure 
of  the  progress  of  countries  in  the  career  of  wealth : 
for,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  equivalent  of 
the  balance  must  inevitably  be  brought  home  in  gold 
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and  silver,  or  in  those  metals  which  were  then  believed 
to  be  the  only  real  riches  individuals  or  nations  could 
possess. 

These  principles  and  conclusions,  though  absolutely 
erroneous,  afford  a  tolerable  explanation  of  a  few 
very  obvious  phenomena ;  and  what  did  more  to  re- 
commend them,  they  were  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
popular  prejudices  on  the  subject.  The  merchants 
and  practical  men,  who  founded  the  mercantile  system, 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  subject  the  principles 
they  assumed  to  any  very  refined  analysis  or  examin- 
ation. But,  taking  for  granted  that  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
their  truth,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  practical  measures  calculated  to  give  them  the 
greatest  eflicacy. 

"  Although  a  kingdom,"  says  Mr.  Mun,  "  may  be 
enriched  by  gifts  received,  or  by  purchase  taken,  from 
some  other  nations ;  yet  these  are  things  uncertain, 
and  of  small  consideration  when  they  happen.  The 
ordinary  means,  therefore,  to  increase  our  wealth  and 
treasure,  is  by  foreign  trade ;  wherein  we  must  ever 
observe  this  rule — to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly 
than  we  consume  of  theirs  in  value.  For,  suppose, 
that  when  this  kingdom  is  plentifully  served  with 
cloth,  lead,  tin,  iron,  fish,  and  other  native  commodi- 
ties, we  do  yearly  export  the  overplus  to  foreign 
countries  to  the  value  of  £2,200,000,  by  which  means 
we  are  enabled,  beyond  the  seas,  to  buy  and  bring  in 
foreign  wares  for  our  use  and  consumption  to  the 
value  of  £2,000,000 :  by  this  order  duly  kept  in  our 
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trading,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  kingdom  shall 
be  enriched  yearly  £200,000,  which  must  be  brought 
to  us  as  so  much  treasure ;  because  that  part  of  our 
stock  which  is  not  returned  to  us  in  wares  must 
necessarily  be  brought  home  in  treasure.**  ^ 

The  advantage  of  foreign  commerce  is  here  sup- 
posed to  depend  wholly  on  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  which,  it  is  assumed,  must  be  brought  home  in 
payment  of  the  excess  of  exported  products.  Mr. 
Mun  lays  no  stress  whatever  on  the  circumstance  of 
its  reducing  the  price  of  almost  every  description  of 
commodities,  by  giving  birth  to  the  territorial  division 
of  labour  amongst  different  countries ;  and  of  its  also 
enabling  each  particular  people  to  obtain  an  infinite 
variety  of  useful  and  agreeable  products,  of  which 
they  would,  otherwise,  be  wholly  destitute.  We  are 
desired  to  consider  all  this  accession  of  wealth,  all 
the  vast  additions  made  by  commerce  to  the  motives 
which  stimulate,  and  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
whicli  reward  the  labour  of  the  industrious,  as  no- 
thing, and  to  fix  our  attention  exclusively  on  the 
balance  of  £200,000  of  gold  and  silver!  This  is 
much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  estimate  the  com- 
fort and  utility  of  clothes,  by  the  number  and  glare 
of  the  metal  buttons  by  which  they  are  fastened. 
And  yet  Mr.  Mun's  rule  for  estimating  the  advanta- 
geousness  of  foreign  commerce  was  long  regarded,  by 
most  merchants,  writers,  and  practical  statesmen,  as 
infallible;  and  such  is  the  inveteracy  of  ancient 
prejudices,  that  we  are  still,  every  now  and  then, 

*  "  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,"  p.  11. 
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congratulated  on  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our 
imports ! 

There  were  many  circumstances,  however,  besides 
the  factitious  importance  ascribed  to  the  precious 
metals,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  regulations 
restricting  the  freedom  of  industry,  and  secured  the 
ascendency  of  the  mercantile  system.  The  feudal 
governments  established  in  the  countries  that  had 
formed  the  western  division  of  the  Roman  empire, 
having  speedily  lost  their  authority,  their  subjects 
were  involved  in  confusion  and  anarchy.  The  princes, 
unable  of  themselves  to  restrain  the  usurpations 
of  the  greater  barons,  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
their  influence  and  consolidate  their  power,  by  at- 
taching the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  to  their 
interests.  For  this  purpose,  they  granted  them 
charters,  which  abolished  every  existing  mark  of 
servitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations,  or 
bodies  politic,  governed  by  councils  and  magistrates 
of  their  own  selection.  The  order  and  good  govern- 
ment that  were,  in  consequence,  established  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  security  enjoyed  by  their  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  a  prey  to 
rapine  and  disorder,  stimulated  their  industry,  and 
gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  It  was  from  them  that  the  princes 
derived  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  of  money ; 
and  it  was  by  their  co-operation  that  they  were 
enabled  to  subdue  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  barons.  But  the  citizens  did  not  render  this 
continued  assistance  to  their  sovereigns  merely  by 
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way  of  compensation  for  the  original  gift  of  their 
charters.      They  were  continually  soliciting  new 
priril^es.     And  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  whom  they  had  laid  under  so  many  obligations, 
and  who  justly  r^arded  them  as  forming  the  most 
industrious  and  deserring  portion  of  their  subjects, 
should  feel  any  great  disinclination  to  gratify  their 
wishes.     Hence,  the  exportation  of  com,  and  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  their  manu£Eu;tures,  was  pro- 
hibited, that  they  might  obtain  cheap  provisions,  and 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  industry  under  the  most 
fiiYOurable  circumstances;    at  the  same  time  that 
heavy  duties  and  absolute  prohibitions  were  employed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  manufsictured  articles 
from  abroad,  and  to  secure  them  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.     The  privilege  was,  also,  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  towns-corporate,  of  preventing, 
within  their  limits,  any  individual  from  carrying  on 
any  branch  of  industry  without  their  leave.     These, 
with  a  variety  of  subordinate  regulations  intended 
to  force  the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  required 
in  manufactures,  and  the  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  system  of 
public  economy  adopted,  in  the  view  of  encouraging 
domestic  industry,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  in 
the  foui-teenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.     The  freedom   of  intercourse,  that  had 
been  partially  recognised  by  their  ancient  laws,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed ;  and  the  spirit  of  invention 
was  restrained  still  more,  perhaps,  by  vicious  systems 
of  legislation  than  by  the  real  difficulties  that  opposed 
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its  development.  To  such  an  excess  was  the  pro- 
tective system  at  one  time  carried,  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  forbid  the  use  of  new  manufactures, 
even  when  produced  at  home,  lest  they  might  interfere 
with  those  already  established.  So  late  as  1721,  the 
wearing  of  calicoes  was  prohibited,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  woollen  and  silk  manu- 
factures, by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  of  £20  on 
the  seller,  and  of  £5  on  the  wearer.  In  1736  this 
law  was  repealed  as  to  British  calicoes,  provided, 
however,  that  the  warp  were  of  linen  yam.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add,  that,  without  the  repeal  of 
these  absurd  statutes,  the  cotton  manufacture  could 
not  have  made  any  progress  amongst  us. 

But  the  exclusion  of  all  competition,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Having  obtained 
all  the  advantage  they  could  from  the  public,  they 
next  attempted  to  prey  on  each  other.  Such  of  them 
as  possessed  most  influence  procured  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  particular  branches  of  industry  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  one  else.  This  abuse  was  carried 
to  a  most  oppressive  height  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  granted  an  infinite  number  of  new  patents ;  and 
the  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupportable  as 
to  make  all  classes  join  in  petitioning  for  its  aboli- 
tion ;  and  this,  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  which  looked  upon  the  power  to  erect 
monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  branch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, was  effected  by  an  act  passed  in  1624,  (21  Jac. 
I.  cap.  3.)     By  abolishing  a  number  of  oppressive 
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moDopoIies,  and  restoring  the  freedom  of  internal 
indostiT,  this  act  did  more,  perfa24M,  than  any  other 
in  the  statate-book  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  im- 
prorement ;  bat  it  toached  none  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  mercantile  or  manofiictaring  system ; 
and  the  privileges  of  all  bodies-corporate  were  ex- 
empted from  its  operation. 

In  France  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  were 
warmly  espoused  by  the  celebrated  M.  Colbert, 
minister  of  finance  during  the  most  splendid  period 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  year  1664, 
when  the  famous  tariff^  compiled  under  his  direction, 
was  promulgated,  has  been  sometimes  considered, 
though,  as  has  been  seen,  erroneously,  as  the  era  of 
the  mercantile  system.* 

The  restrictions  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers 
were  all  zealously  supported  by  the  advocates  of  the 
mercantile  svstem  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The 
facilities  given  to  the  exportation  of  goods  manu- 
factured at  home,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  importation  from  abroad,  seemed  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  making  the  exports  exceed  the  imports, 
and  procuring  a  favourable  balance.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  these  regulations  being  regarded  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  selfish,  monopolizing  spirit,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  having  been  dictated  by  the  soundest 
policy.  The  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  were  universally  supposed  to  be  identified 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  those  of  the  public. 
The  acquisition  of  a  favourable  balance  of  payments 

'  See  Mengotti,  ^^  Disaertazione  sal  ColbertiBmo,"  cap.  xi. 
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was  the  grand  object  to  be  accomplished ;  and  heavy 
duties  and  restrictions  on  importation,  and  bounties 
on  exportation,  were  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  attained.  It  cannot  excite  surprise,  that  a  system 
having  so  many  popular  prejudices  in  its  favour,  apd 
which  afforded  a  plausible  apology  for  the  exclusive 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  should  have  early  attained,  or  that 
it  should  still  preserve,  notwithstanding  the  over- 
throw of  its  principles,  much  practical  influence.^ 

"It  is,"  says  M.  Storch,  "no  exaggeration  to  affirm, 
that  there  are  very  few  political  errors  which  have 
produced  more  mischief  than  the  mercantile  system. 
Armed  with  power,  it  has  commanded  and  forbid, 
where  it  should  only  have  protected.  The  regulating 
mania  which  it  has  inspired,  has  tormented  industry 
in  a  thousand  ways,  to  force  it  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels. It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of 
its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own ;  hence 
the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing 
each  other;  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial 
rivalry  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause 
of  the  greater  number  of  niodern  wars.  This  system 
has  stimulated  nations  to  employ  force  or  cunning  to 
extort  commercial  treaties,  productive  of' no  real 
advantage  to  themselves,  from  the  weakness  or  igno- 

• 

^  Melon  and  Forbonnais  in  France ;  Genovesi  in  Italy ;  Mun, 
Sir  Josiab  Child,  Dr.  Davenant,  the  authors  of  the  Britiah  Mer- 
chant, and  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  England,  are  the  ablest  writers 
who  have  espoused,  some  with  more,  and  some  with  fewer  excep- 
tions, the  leading  principles  of  the  mercantile  system.  * 
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ranee  of  others.  It  has  formed  agonies,  that  the 
mother  conntrj  might  enjoj  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade,  and  force  them  to  resort  only  to  her  markets. 
In  short,  where  this  system  has  been  prodnctiye  of 
the  least  injury,  it  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
national  prosperity ;  eyery  where  else  it  has  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood,  and  has  depopulated  and  ruined 
some  of  those  countries  whose  power  and  opulence 
it  was  supposed  it  would  carry  to  the  highest 
pitch."  ^ 

The  shock  given  to  previous  prejudices  and  systems 
by  those  great  discoveries  and  events,  which  will  for 
ever  distinguish  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  the  greater  attention  which  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization and  industry  naturally  drew  to  the  sources 
of  national  power  and  opulence,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  downfal  of  the  mercantile  system.  The 
advocates  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
interests  had  first  made  them  question  the  prevailing 
doctrines  as  to  the  exportation  of  bullioD,  gradually 
assumed  a  higher  tone;  and  at  length  boldly  contended 
that  bullion  was  nothing  but  a  commodity,  and  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  restraining  its  free 
exportation.  Similar  opinions  were  soon  after  avowed 
by  others.  Many  eminent  merchants  began  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  several  of  the  received  maxims ; 
and  acquired  more  correct  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  principles  of  commercial  intercourse.     The 


*  Storch,  "  Cours  d'Economie  Politique,"  torn.  i.  p.  102.     Paris 
edition. 
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new  ideas  ultimatelj  made  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  1663,  the  statutes  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  re- 
pealed ;  fall  liberty  being  given  to  the  East  India 
Company  and  to  private  traders,  to  export  them  in 
unlimited  quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  controversy  about  the  East 
India  trade,  the  discussions  respecting  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
wool,  &c.,  attracted,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
extraordinary  portion  of  the  public  attention  to  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  commercial  and  domestic 
policy  of  the  country.  In  its  course  a  more  than 
usual  number  of  tracts  were  published  on  economical 
subjects.  And  though  the  authors  of  the  greater 
number  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  age,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  several  amongst  them 
emancipated  themselves  from  their  influence,  and  have 
an  unquestionable  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  modem  theory  of  commerce — as  the  earliest 
expositors  of  those  sound  and  liberal  doctrines,  which 
show  that  the  prosperity  of  states  can  never  be  pro- 
moted by  restrictive  regulations,  or  by  the  depression 
of  their  neighbours — that  the  genuine  spirit  of  com- 
merce is  inconsistent  with  the  selfish  and  shallow 
policy  of  monopoly — and  that  the  self-interest  of 
mankind,  not  less  than  their  duty,  requires  them  to 
live  in  peace,  and  to  cultivate  a  fair  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other. 
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Besides  ilun.  Sir  Josiah.  Child/  (whose  work, 
though  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system,  contains  many  sound  and  liberal  views,)  Sir 
William  Petty,*  and  Sir  Dudley  North,  are  the 
most  distinoroished  economical  writers  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  centnrv.  The  latter  not  onlv  rose  above  the 
established  prejudices  of  the  time,  but  had  sagacity 
enough  to  detect  the  more  refined  and  less  obvious 
errors  that  were  newlv  comini^  into  fashion.  His 
tract,  entitled,  "  Discourses  on  Trade,  principally 
directed  to  the  Cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping, 
and  Increase  of  Money,''  published  in  1691,  contains 
a  far  more  able  statement  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  than  any  that  had  then  appeared.  North 
is  throughout  the  intelligent  and  consistent  advocate 
of  commercial  freedom.  He  is  not,  like  the  most 
eminent  of  his  predecessors,  well  informed  on  one 
subject,  and  erroneous  on  another.  His  system  is 
consentaneous  in  its  parts,  and  complete.  He  shows 
that,  in  commercial  matters,  nations  have  the  same 
interests  as  individuals ;  and  forcibly  exposes  the 
absurdity  of  supposing,  that  any  trade  advantageous 
to  the  merchant  can  be  injurious  to  the  public.  His 
opinions  respecting  a  seignorage  on  coinage  and 
sumptuary  laws,  then  very  popular,  are  equally  en- 
lightened. 

*  "  A  New  Disconrse  of  Trade,"  first  published  in  1668 ;  but 
greatlj  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  secoud  edition,  published  in 
1690. 

*  "Quantulumcunque,"  published  in  1682 ;  **  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,"  published  in  1672 ;  and  other  works. 
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The  geiieral  principles  laid  down  and  illnstrated  in 
this  tract,  are  announced  in  the  preface  as  follows  :— 

"  That  the  world  as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation 
or  people,  and  therein  nations  are  as  persons. 

**  That  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  one  nation  is  not 
that  only,  separately  considered,  but  so  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  rescinded  and  lost,  for  all  is  com- 
bined together. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the 
public;  for  if  any  prove  so,  men  leave  it  ofi^;  and 
wherever  the  traders  thrive,  the  public,  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  thrive  also. 

**  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed 
manner,  may  profit  such  as  happen  to  serve  them ; 
but  the  public  gains  not,  because  it  is  taken  from  one 
subject  to  give  to  another. 

"  That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates 
of  which  must  and  will  make  themselves.  But  when 
such  laws  do  happen  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  much 
impediment  to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudicial. 

"  That  money  is  a  merchandise,  whereof  there  may 
be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an 
inconvenience. 

"  That  a  people  cannot  want  'money  to  serve  the 
ordinary  dealing,  and  more  than  enough  they  will  not 
have. 

"  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the  makinor 
much  money,  nor  have  any  part  of  it,  but  as  he  buys 
it  for  an  equivalent  price. 

"  That  the  free  coynage  is  a  perpetual  motion 
found  out,  whereby  to  melt  and  coyn  without  ceasing, 
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and  so  to  feed  goldsmiths  and  cojners  at  the  public 
charge. 

*^  That  debasing  the  cojn  is  defrauding  one  another, 
and  to  the  public  there  is  no  sort  of  advantage  from 
it ;  for  that  admits  no  character,  or  yalue,  but  in- 
trinsick. 

**  That  the  sinking  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

*'  That  exchange  and  ready  money  are  the  same, 
nothing  but  carriage  and  recarriage  being  saved. 

"That  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  but  spent  in  war,  and  pay- 
ments abroad,  is  so  much  impoverishment. 

"  In  short,  that  all  favour  to  one  trade,  or  interest, 
is  an  abuse,  and  cuts  so  much  of  profit  from  the 
public." 

Unluckily,  this  admirable  tract  never  obtained  any 
considerable  circulation.  There  is  good  reason,  in- 
deed, for  supposing  that  it  was  designedly  suppressed.* 
At  all  events,  it  speedily  became  excessively  scarce ; 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  quoted  by 
any  subsequent  writer  previously  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  work. 

The  same  enlarged  views  that  had  found  so  able 
a  supporter  in  Sir  Dudley  North,  were  afterwards 
advocated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  Locke,'  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  East  India 

^  See  the  Honourable  Roger  North's  *'  Life  of  his  Brother,  the 
Honourable  Sir  Dudley  North,"  p.  179. 

'  ^*  Considerations  on  the  Lowering  of  Interest  and  Raising  the 
Value  of  Monej,"  1691 ;  and  ^'  Further  considerations  on  Raising 
the  Value  of  Money,**  1695. 
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Trade,^  Vanderlint,*  Richardson,^  Hume/  and  Har- 
ris.^ But  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  the  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  mercantile  system.  Their  notions 
respecting  the  nature  of  wealth  were  confused  and 
contradictory ;  and  as  they  neither  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate its  sources,  nor  to  trace  the  causes  of  national 
opulence,  their  arguments  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system 
of  commerce  had  somewhat  of  an  empirical  aspect, 
and  failed  of  making  the  impression  that  is  always 
made  by  reasonings  logically  deduced  from  well- 
established  principles,  and  shown  to  be  consistent 
with  experience.  The  opinions  entertained  by  Locke, 
respecting  the  paramount  influence  of  labour  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  were  at  once  original  and  cor- 
rect ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  his  investigations  in 
the  view  of  elucidating  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  made  no  reference  to  them  in  his  subsequent 
writings.  And  though  Harris  adopted  Locke's  views, 
and  deduced  from  them  some  important  practical  in- 
ferences, his  general  principles  are  merely  introduced 
by  way  of  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  Money ;  and 
are  not  explained  at  any  length,  or  in  that  syste- 
matic manner  necessary  in  scientific  investigations. 

'  ^^Considerations  on  the  East  India  Trade,"  1701.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  pamphlet.  The  author  has  successfully  refuted 
the  yarious  arguments  advanced  in  justification  of  the  prohibition 
of  importing  East  Indian  manufactured  goods ;  and  has  given  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour. 

"  "  Money  Answers  all  Things,"  1734. 

3  "Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,"  1 744. 

*  "  PoUtical  Essays,"  1752. 

^  "  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins,"  1757. 
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But  what  had  thus  been  left  undone  by  others, 
was  now  attempted  by  a  French  philosopher,  equally 
distinguished  for  the  subtlety  and  originality  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  The  celebrated  M.  Quesnay,  a  physician 
attached  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  who  attempted  to  investigate  and 
analyze  the  sources  of  wealth,  in  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  fundamental  principles  of  Political 
Economy :  and  who,  in  consequence,  gave  it  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Quesnay 's  father  was  a  small  proprietor ;  and  having 
been  educated  in  the  country,  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  regard  agriculture  with  more  than  ordinary 
partiality.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was 
struck  with  its  depressed  state  in  France,  and  set 
himself  to  discover  the  causes  which  had  prevented 
its  making  that  progress  which  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  climate,  seemed  to  ensure.  In  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  he  speedily  discovered  that  the  preven- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  preference 
given  in  the  policy  of  Colbert  to  manufactures  and 
commerce  over  agriculture,  formed  the  most  powerful 
obstacles  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
latter.  But  Quesnay  was  not  satisfied  with  exposing 
the  injustice  of  this  preference,  and  its  pernicious 
consequences:  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  agriculture 
led  him,  not  merely  to  place  it  on  the  same  level  with 
manufactures  and  commerce,  but  to  raise  it  above 
them,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  is  the  only 
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species  of  industry  which  contributes  to  the  riches 
of  a  nation.     Founding  on  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
every  thing  which  either  ministers  to  our  wants  or 
desires,  must  be  originally  derived  from  the  earth, 
Quesnay  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth,  and  as  the 
basis  of  his  system,  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source 
of  wealth ;  and  held  that  labour  is  altogether  incapable 
of  producing  any  new  value,  except  when  employed 
in  agriculture,  including  under  that  term  fisheries 
and  mines.     The  changes  produced  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  nature,  and 
his  inability  to  explain  the  origin  and  causes  of  rent, 
confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.      The  circumstance, 
that  of  all  who  engage  in  industrious  undertakings, 
none  but  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  pay  rent  for 
the   use   of   natural    agents,   appeared    to   him   to 
prove  that  agriculture  is  the  only  species  of  industry 
which  yields  a  nett  surplus  (produit  net)  over  and 
above  the  expenses  of  production.     Quesnay  allowed 
that  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  highly  useful; 
but,  as  they  realize  no  nett  surplus  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  he  contended  that  the  value  which  they  add  to 
the  raw  material  of  the  commodities  they  manufac- 
ture, or  carry  from  place  to  place,  is  barely  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by 
them  during  the  time  they  are  necessarily  engaged 
in  these  operations.     These  principles  being  estab- 
lished,   Quesnay  proceeded   to  divide   society  into 
three  classes;  the  frst^  or  productive  class,  by  whose 
agency  all  wealth  is  produced,  consists  of  the  farmers 
and  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture,  who  subsist  on 
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a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  reserved  to  them- 
selves as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  as  a  reason- 
able profit  on  their  capital :  the  second^  or  propinetary 
class,  consists  of  those  who  live  on  the  rent  of  the 
land,  or  on  the  neM  surplus  produce  raised  by  the 
cultivators  after  their  necessary  expenses  have  been 
deducted :  and  the  thirdy  or  unpi-oductive  class,  con- 
sists of  manufacturers,  merchants,  menial  servants, 
&c.,  who  subsist  entirely  on  the  wages  paid  them  by 
the  other  two  classes ;  and  whose  labour,  though  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  adds  nothing  to  the  national  wealth. 
It  is  obvious,  supposing  this  classification  to  be  made 
on  just  principles,  that  all  taxes  must  fall  on  the  land- 
lords. The  third,  or  unproductive  class,  have  nothing 
but  what  they  receive  from  the  other  two  classes, 
who  pay  them  only  what  is  required  to  enable  them 
to  subsist  and  continue  their  services;  and  if  any 
deduction  were  made  from  the  fair  and  reasonable 
profits  and  wages  of  the  husbandmen,  or  productive 
clasSy  it  would  paralyze  their  exertions  and  spread 
poverty  and  misery  throughout  the  land,  by  drying 
up  the  only  source  of  wealth.  Hence  it  necessarily 
follows,  on  this  theory,  that  the  entire  expenses  of 
government,  and  the  various  public  burdens,  must, 
however  imposed,  be  in  the  end  defrayed  out  of  the 
produit  neU  or  rent  of  the  landlords ;  and  consistently 
with  this  principle,  Quesnay  proposed  that  all  the 
existing  taxes  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  single 
tax,  (imp6t  unique,)  laid  directly  on  the  nett  produce, 
or  rent,  of  the  land,  should  be  imposed  in  their  stead. 
But,  however  much  impressed  with  the  importance 
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of  agricultoie  over  eTeiy  other  species  of  industrr, 
Qaesnay  did  not  solicit  for  it  any  exdnsiye  &Yoar 
or  protection.     He  snccessfblly  contended,  that  the 
interests  of  the  agricnltnrists»  and  of  all  the  other 
classes,  wonld  be  best  promoted  by  establishing  a 
system  of  perfect  fireedom.      ^'Qu'on  maintienne,** 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  general .  maxims,  ^Tentiere 
liberte  da  commerce ;  car  la  police  du  cotnmcfxe  inte^ 
rieur  et  exterieur  la  plus  sure,  la  plus  exacte^  la  plus 
profitable  a  la  nation  et  a  tetaty  consiste  dans  la  pleixe 
UBERTEDE  LA  conccrrexceT  ^       Qaesnaj   showed 
that  it  could  never  be  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  fetter  or  dis- 
courage the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers  ;    for  the  greater  their  liberty,  the 
greater  will  be  their  competition,  and  their  services 
will,   in   consequence,   be   rendered    so    much    the 
cheaper.     Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  ever  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  unproductive  classes  to  harass 
or  oppress  the  agriculturists,  by  preventing  the  free 
exportation  of  their  products,  or  by  any  sort  of 
restrictive  regulations.     When  the  cultivators  enjoy 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom,  their  industry,  and, 
consequently,  their  nett  surplus  produce  —  the  only 
fund  whence  any  accession  of  national  wealth  can 
ever  be  derived — will  be  augmented  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.      According  to  this  ''liberal  and 
generous   system,^  ^    the   establishment   of   perfect 
liberty,  perfect  security,  and  perfect  justice,  is  the 

*  "  Physiocratie,"  premiere  partie,  p.  119. 
«  "  WeaUkTtfJiitions,"  1  vol.  8yo,  p.  303. 
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odIj,  as  it  is  the  infallible,  means  of  securing  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  to  all  classes. 

"  On  a  vu/'  says  the  ablest  expositor  of  this  sys- 
tem, M.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  "  qu'il  est  de  Fessence 
de  I'ordre  que  I'interet  particulier  d'un  seul  ne  puisse 
jamais  etre  separe  de  Tinteret  commun  de  tous ;  nous 
en  trouvons  une  preuve  bien  convaincante  dans  les 
effets  que  produit  naturelleraent  et  necessairement  la 
plenitude  de  la  liberte  qui  doit  regner  dans  le  com- 
merce, pour  ne  point  blesser  la  propriete.  L'interet 
personnel,  encourage  par  cette  grande  liberte,  presse 
vivement  et  perpetuellement  chaque  homme  en  par- 
ticulier de  perfectionner,  de  multiplier  les  choses  dont 
il  est  vendeur ;  de  grossir  ainsi  la  masse  des  jouis- 
sances  qu'il  pent  procurer  aux  autres  homraes,  afin  de 
grosdir,  par  ce  moyen,  la  masse  des  jouissances  que 
les  autres  hommes  peuvent  lui  procurer  en  echange. 
Le  mondc  alors  va  de  lui-m^me ;  le  desir  de  jouir,  et 
la  liberte  de  jouir,  ne  cessant  de  provoquer  la  multi- 
plication des  productions  et  Taccroissement  de  Tin- 
dudtrie,  ils  iinpriment  a  tonte  la  societe  un  mouve- 
ment  qui  devient  une  tendance  perpetuelle  vers  son 
meilleur  etat  possible."  ^ 

As  other  opportunities  will  be  afforded  of  examin- 
ing the  principles  of  this  very  ingenious  theory,  it  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  remark,  that,  in  assuming 
agriculture  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth,  because 
the  matter  or  substance  of  commodities  must  be 
originally  derived  from  the  earth,  Quesnay  and  his 

^  ''  L'Ordre  Nat.  et  E^sent.  des  Societes  Politiques,"  ii.  444. 
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followers  mistook  altogether  the  nature  of  prodac- 
tion,  and  really  supposed  wealth  to  consist  of  matter; 
whereas,  in  its  natural  state,  matter  is  very  rarely 
possessed  of  any  immediate  or  direct  utility,  and  is 
bTariably  destitute  of  value.  The  labour  required  to 
appropriate  matter,  and  to  fit  and  prepare  it  for  our 
use,  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  acquires  value, 
and  becomes  wealth.  The  latter  is  not  produced  by 
making  any  additions  to  the  matter  of  our  globe,  that 
being  a  quantity  susceptible  neither  of  augmentation 
nor  diminution.  All  the  operations  of  industry  are 
intended  to  create  wealth  by  giving  utility  to  matter 
already  in  existence ;  and  it  will  be  afterwards  seen, 
that  the  labour  employed  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce is,  in  all  respects,  as  creative  of  utility,  and 
consequently  of  wealth,  as  the  labour  employed  in 
agriculture.  Neither  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as 
M.  Quesnay  supposed,  the  only  species  of  industry 
which  yields  a  surplus  after  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion are  deducted.  So  long  as  none  but  the  best  of 
the  good  soils  are  cultivated,  no  rent,  or  produit  net, 
is  obtained  from  the  land;  and  it  is  only  after  recourse 
has  been  had  to  poorer  soils,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  productive  powers  of  the  labour  and  capital  era- 
ployed  in  cultivation  begin  to  diminish,  that  rent 
begins  to  appear :  so  that,  instead  of  being  a  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  productiveness  of  agricultural 
industry,  rent  is  in  fact  a  consequence  of  one  piece  of 
land  being  more  productive  than  others ! 

The  "  Tableau  Economique,"  comprising  a  set  of 
formulae  constructed  by  M.   Quesnay,  intended  to 
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exhibit  the  various  phenomena  accompanying  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  its  distribution  among  the 
productive,  proprietary,  and  unproductive  classes, 
was  published  at  Versailles,  with  accompanying 
illustrations,  in  1758;  and  the  novelty  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  theory  which  it  expounded,  its  syste- 
matic shape,  and  the  liberal  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  which  it  recommended,  speedily  obtained 
for  it  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation.^  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Ques- 
nay,  among  whom  we  have  to  reckon  the  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Saint  Peravy,  Turgot,  and  other  distin- 
guished individuals  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
should,  in  their  zeal  for  his  peculiar  doctrines, 
which  they  enthusiastically  exerted  themselves  to 
defend  and  propagate,  have  exhibited  more  of  the 
character  of  partisans,  than  of  (what  they  really 
were)  sincere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  sect, 
known  by  the  name  of  Economists,  or  Physiocrats ; 
and  that  their  works  are  characterized  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  sameness.' 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  A,  for  some  further  remarks  on  the 
economical  theory. 

■  The  following  are  the  principal  works  published  by  the 
French  Economists : — 

*'*'  Tableau  Economique,  et  Maximes  G^n^rales  du  Gouveme- 
ment  Economique,"  par  Francois  Quesnay.    4to,  Versailles,  1758. 

'*  Theorie  de  TlmpotV  par  M.  de  Mirabeau.  4to  and  1 2mo,  1760. 

"  La  Philosophie  Ruralo,"  par  M.  do  Mirabeau.  4to,  and  3 
tom.  12mo,  1763. 
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But,  despite  their  defects,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  labours  of  the  Economists  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  science. 
It  was  now  found  to  be  necessary,  in  reasoning  on 
subjects  connected  with  national  wealth,  to  subject 
its  sources,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  to  a  more  accurate  and  search- 
ing analysis.  In  the  course  of  this  examination,  it 
was  speedily  ascertained  that  both  the  mercantile  and 


^'L'Ordre  Naturel  et  Essentiel  des  Societes  Politiques,"  par 
Mercier  de  la  Biriere.     4to,  and  2  torn.  12mo,  1767. 

'*  Sur  rOrigine  et  Progr^s  d'une  Science  Nouvelle,"  par  Dupont 
de  Nemours.    1767. 

'^La  Physiocratie,  on  Constitution  Naturelle  du  Crouvernement 
le  plus  avantageux  au  Genre  Humain ;  Recueil  des  Principaux 
Ouvrages  Economiques  de  M.  Quesnay,"  redige  et  public  par 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  deux  parties.  1767. 
'  "  Lett  res  d'un  Citoyen  a  un  3Iagistrat,  sur  les  Viugtiemes  et 
les  autres  Impots,"  par  I'Abbe  Baudeau.     12mo,  1768. 

"31emoire  sur  les  Effets  de  Tlmpot  indirect;  qui  a  remport^ 
le  Prix  propose  par  la  Society  Royale  d' Agriculture  de  Limoges," 
(par  Saint  Peravy.)     12mo,  1768. 

"  Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Ricbesses,"  ( 
I>ar  Turgot.  Svo,  1771.  This  is  the  best  of  all  the  works  founded  y 
un  the  principles  of  the  Economists ;  and  is,  in  some  respects,  the  1/ 
best  work  on  the  science  published  previously  to  the  "  TVealth  of  i 
Nations." 

The  "  Journal  d* Agriculture,"  and  the  "  Ephemerides  du 
Citoyen,"  contain  many  valuable  articles  contributed  by  Quesnay 
and  other  leading  Economists.  The  ''  Ephemerides  "  was  begun 
in  1767,  and  was  dropped  in  1775 :  it  was  first  conducted  by  the 
Abbe  Baudeau,  and  afterwards  by  Dupont. 

The  reader  will  find  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  life  of  Quesnay, 
which,  unlike  that  of  most  literary  men,  abounded  in  incident  and 
adventure,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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economical  theories  were  erroneous  and  defective; 
and  that,  to  establish  the  science  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  take  a  much  more  extensive 
survey,  and  to  seek  for  its  principles,  not  in  a  few 
partial  and  distorted  facts,  or  in  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, but  in  the  connexion  subsisting  among  the 
various  phenomena  manifested  in  the  progress  of 
*  civilization.  The  Count  di  Verri,  whose  Meditazioni 
Stella  Economia  Politica  were  published  in  1771, 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  "Economists  respecting  the  superior  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  employed  in  agriculture ;  and 
showed  that  all  the  operations  of  industry  really 
consist  of  modifications  of  matter  already  in  exis- 
tence.^ But  Verri  did  not  trace  the  consequences 
of  this  important  principle ;  and  possessing  no  clear 
and  definite  notions  of  what  constituted  wealth, 
did  not  attempt  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
labour  might  be  facilitated.  He  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  particular  branches  of  the  science,  and 
had  sufficient  acuteness  to  detect  errors  in  the 
systems  of  others;  but  the  task  of  constructing  a 
better  system  in  their  stead  required  talents  of  a  far 
higher  order. 

At  length,  in  1776,  our  illustrious  countryman, 

*  *^  Accostare  e  seperare  sono  gli  unici  elementi  che  Tingegno 
uniano  ritrova  analizando  1'  idea  della  riproduzione ;  e  tanto  ^ 
riproduzione  di  valore  e  di  richezza  se  la  terra,  1'  aria,  e  i'  aqua  ne 
campi  si  trasmutino  in  grano,  come  se  culla  mauo  dell'  uomo  il 
gluttine  di  un  insetto  si  trasmuti  in  velluto,  o  vero  alcuni  pezzetti 
di  metallo  si  organ izzino  a  formare  una  ripetizione." — Meditazioni 
iulia  Economia  PoIiticOy  §  3. 
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Adam  Smith,  published  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
— a  work  which  has  done  for  Political  Economy 
what  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis^ 
did  for  public  laws.  In  this  work  the  science 
was,  for  the  first  time,  treated  in  its  fullest  extent; 
and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  depends,  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  cayil  and  dispute.  In  opposition  to  the  Economists, 
Smith  has  shown  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of 
wealth ;  and  that  the  wish  to  augment  our  fortunes 
and  to  rise  in  the  world — a  wish  that  comes  with  us 
into  the  world,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  sink 
into  the  grave — is  the  cause  of  wealth  being  saved 
and  accumulated :  he  has  shown  that  labour  is  pro- 
ductive of  wealth  when  employed  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land ;  he  has  traced  the  various 
means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  most  effi- 
cient ;  and  has  given  an  admirable  analysis  and 
exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to  its 
powers  by  its  division  among  dififerent  individuals 
and  countries,  and  by  the  employment  of  accumulated 
wealth,  or  capital,  in  industrious  undertakings.  He 
has  also  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  merchants  and  statesmen  of 
^is  time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  that  of  the  various 
necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  enjoyments  of  human 
life ;  that  it  is  in  every  case  sound  policy  to  leave 
.individuals  to  pursue  their  own  interests  in  their  own 
way;    that,    in    prosecuting   branches   of   industry 
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advantageous  to  themselves,  they  necessarily  prose- 
cute such  as  are,  at  the  same  time,  advantageous  to 
the  public;  and  that  every  regulation  intended  to 
force  industry  into  particular  channels,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  species  of  commercial  intercourse  to  be 
carried  on  between  diflferent  parts  of  the  same 
country,  or  between  distant  and  independent  coun- 
tries, is  impolitic  and  pernicious,  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  adverse  to  the  progress 
of  real  opulence  and  lasting  prosperity. 

The  fact  that  the  distinct  statement  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  principles,  and  that 
traces  of  them  all,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
previous  writers,  does  not  detract  in  any,  or  but  in 
a  verv  inconsiderable  de<jree,  from  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Smith.  In  adopting  the  discoveries  of  others,  he 
made  them  his  own ;  he  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
principles  on  which  his  predecessors  had,  in  most 
cases,  stumbled  by  chance ;  separated  them  from  the 
errors  by  which  they  had  been  encumbered ;  traced 
their  remote  consequences  ;  pointed  out  their  limita- 
tions, mutual  dependence,  and  practical  importance ; 
and  reduced  them  into  a  harmonious  and  beautiful 
system. 

But,  however  excellent,  still  it  cannot  be-  denied 
that  there  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight  im- 
portance, in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Smith  does 
not  say  that,  in  prosecuting  such  branches  of  industry 
as  are  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  individuals 
necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at  the  same  time, 
most  advantageous  to  the  public.     His  leaning  to  the 
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system  of  the  Economists,  (a  leaning  perceptible  in 
every  part  of  his  work,)  made  him  so  far  swerve  from 
the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  system,  as  to  admit 
that  the  preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour  of 
particular  employments,  is  not  always  a  true  test  of 
their  public  utility.  He  considered  that  agriculture, 
though  not  the  only  productive  employment,  is  the 
most  productive  of  any ;  that  the  home  trade  is  more 
productive  than  a  direct  foreign  trade ;  and  the 
latter  than  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  these  distinctions  are  fundamentally  erroneous. 
A  state  being  formed  of  the  individuals  inhabiting 
a  particular  country,  it  follows,  that  whatever  is 
roost  for  their  separate  advantage,  must  also  be  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state  or  of  themselves  col- 
lectively considered ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
interest  of  the  parties  will  prevent  their  engaging  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  undertakings,  unless 
they  yield  as  large  profits,  and  are,  consequently,  as 
publicly  beneficial,  as  agriculture.  Dr.  Smith's 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  unproductiveness  of 
labour  not  realized  in  a  fixed  and  vendible  commo- 
dity, appears,  at  first  sight,  to  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  opinion  of  the  Economists  with 
respect  to  the  unproductiveness  of  commerce  and 
manufactures ;  and  its  fallacy  will  be  fully  established 
in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
principal  defect  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  consists 
in  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  invariable  value  of  corn,  and  the  influence  of  fluc- 
tuations of  wages  and  profits  over  prices.     These 
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prereDted  Dr.  Smith  firom  acqairing  dear  aad  ac- 
curate notions  respecting  the  natnre  and  caoses  of 
rent,  and  the  laws  which  gOTem  the  rate  of  profit ; 
and  hare,  in  conseqaence,  xitiated  the  theoretical 
conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  principles  of 
taxation. 

But,  after  every  reasonable  allowance  has  been  made 
for  these  and  other  defects,  enough  still  remains  to 
justify  us  in  considering  Smith  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  modem  theory  of  Political  Economv.  If  he  haveT 
not  left  a  perfect  work,  he  has,  at  all  erents,  left  one 
which  contains  a  greater  number  of  useful  truths  than 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  bv  any  other  indi- 
^dual ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  and  smoothed  the 
route,  by  following  which,  subsequent  philosophers 
have  been  able  to  perfect  much  that  he  had  left  incom- 
plete, to  rectify  the  mistakes  into  which  he  fell,  and 
to  make  many  new  and  important  discoveries. 
Whether,  indeed,  we  regard  the  soundness  of  its 
leading  doctrines,  the  liberality  and  universal  appli- 
cability of  its  practical  conclusions,  or  its  powerful 
and  beneficial  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
science,  and,  above  all,  over  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  nations,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  ^  must  be  placed 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  works  that  have  helped 
to  liberalize,  enlighten,  and  enrich  mankind. 

Political  Economy  was  long  confounded  with 
politics ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  are 
very  intimately  connected,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  treat  questions  which  belong  to  the 
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one,  without  referring  more  or  less  to  the  principles 
and  conclusions  of.  the  other.  But  in  their  leading 
features  they  are,  notwithstanding,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. The  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are  the  same  in  every  country 
and  stage  of  society.  Those  circumstances  which 
are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of 
riches  and  population  in  a  republic,  may  equally 
exist,  and  will  have  exactly  the  same  influence,  in  a 
monarchy.  That  security  of  property,  Avithout  which 
there  can  be  no  steady  and  continued  exertion ;  that 
freedom  of  engaging  in  every  different  branch  of 
industry,  so  necessary  to  call  the  various  powers  and 
resources  of  human  talent  and  ingenuity  into  action ; 
and  that  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  so  con- 
ducive to  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  are  not 
attributes  which  belong  exclusively  to  any  particular 
species  of  government.  Tf  free  states  have  usually 
made  the  most  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, it  is  an  indirect,  more  than  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  their  political  constitution  :  it  results 
rather  from  the  right  of  property  being  in  general 
more  respected,  the  exercise  of  industry  less  fettered, 
and  the  public  income  more  judiciously  levied  and 
expended,  under  popular  governments,  than  from  the 
circumstance  merely  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  being  permitted  to  exercise  political  rights  and 
privileges :  give  the  same  securities  to  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  thev  will  make  the  same 
advances.  Industry  does  not  require  to  be  stimulated 
by  extrinsic  advantages :  the  additional  comforts  and 
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enjoyments  which  it  procures  have  always  been  found 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  most  persevering  exertions ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  government, 
those  countries  have  always  advanced  in  the  career 
of  improvement,  in  which  the  public  burdens  have 
been  moderate,  the  freedom  of  industry  maintained, 
and  every  individual  allowed  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others.  The  wealth  of  a 
country  does  not,  therefore,  depend  so  much  on  its 
political  organization,  as  on  the  talents  and  spirit  of 
its  rulers.  Economy,  moderation,  and  intelligence, 
on  the  part  of  those  in  power,  have  frequently  ele- 
vated absolute  monarchies  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
opulence  and  prosperity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  various  advantages  derived  from  a  more  liberal 
system  of  government  have  not  always  been  able  to 
preserve  free  states  from  being  impoverished  and 
exhausted  by  the  extravagance,  intolerance,  and 
short-sighted  policy  of  their  rulers. 

This  science  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Politics.  The  politician  examines  the  principles  on 
which  government  is  founded  ;  he  endeavours  to 
determine  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  authority  may 
be  most  advantageously  placed;  and  unfolds  the 
reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  the  governing 
and  governed  portions  of  society.  The  political 
economist  does  not  take  so  high  a  flight.  It  is  not 
of  the  constitution  of  the  government,  but  of  its 
ACTS  only,  that  he  presumes  to  judge.  Whatever 
measures  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of 
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wealth,  necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation,  and  are  freely  canvassed  by  him.  He 
examines  whether  they  are  in  nnison  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  public 
interests :  if  they  are,  he  shows  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  benefits  of  which  they  will  be  productive ;  while, 
if  they  are  not,  he  shows  in  what  respect  they  are 
defective,  and  to  what  extent  they  will  most  probably 
be  injurious.  But  he  does  this  without  inquiring 
into  the  constitution  of  the  government  which  has 
enacted  these  measures.  The  circumstance  of  their 
having  emanated  from  the  privy  council  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  or  the  representative  assembly  of  a 
free  state,  though  in  other  respects  of  supreme  im- 
portance, cannot  afiect  the  immutable  principles  by 
which  he  is  to  form  his  opinion  upon  them. 

Besides  being  confounded  with  Politics,  Political 
Economy  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Sta- 
tistics ;  but  they  are  still  more  easily  separated  and 
distinguished.  The  object  of  the  statist  is  to  describe 
the  condition  of  a  country  at  some  given  period ; 
while  the  object  of  the  economist  is  to  discover  the 
causes  which  have  brought  it  into  that  condition, 
and  the  means  by  which  its  wealth  and  population 
may  be  indefinitely  increased.  He  is  to  the  statist 
what  the  physical  astronomer  is  to  the  mere  observer. 
He  takes  the  facts  furnished  by  the  researches  of 
statists  ;  and  after  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
and  with  those  deduced  from  other  sources,  he 
applies  himself  to  discover  their  relation  and  depen- 
dence.   By  a  patient  induction,  by  carefully  observing 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  operation  of  parti* 
cular  principles,  he  discovers  the  effects  of  which 
they  are  really  productive,  and  how  far  they  are 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  operation  of  other 
principles.  It  is  thus  that  the  various  general  laws 
which  regulate  and  connect  the  apparently  conflicting, 
but  really  harmonious  interests  of  every  different  order 
in  society,  may  be  discovered,  and  established  with 
all  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  conclusions  derived 
from  experience  and  observation. 
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PART  I. 

PRODUCTION  AND  ACCUMULATION  OF  WEALTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Definition  of  Production — Labour  the  only  Source  of  Wealth, 

All  the  operations  of  nature  and  art  are  reducible  to,  and 
really  consist  of,  transmutations^  that  is,  of  changes  of  form 
and  of  place.  By  production,  in  this  science,  is  not  meant 
the  production  of  matter,  that  being  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  Omnipotence,  but  the  production  of  utility,  and  conse- 
quently of  value,  by  appropriating  and  modifying  matter 
already  in  existence,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  satisfy  our  wants,  and 
contribute  to  our  enjoyments.^     The  labour  which  is  thus 

*  This  point  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  M.  Destntt  Tracy.  **  Non-senle- 
ment/*  says  he,  **  nons  ne  croons  jamais  rien,  mais  il  nous  est  mdme  impos- 
sible de  conoeroir  ce  que  c'est  que  crier  ou  aneantiry  si  nous  entendons 
rigoureusement  par  ces  mots,/atr«  quelque  chote  de  rien,  on  reduire  quelque 
ekoie  a  rien ;  car  nous  n'arons  jamais  tu  un  ^tre  quelconque  sortir  du  n^ant 
ni  y  rentrer.  De-Ik  cet  axiome  admis  par  toute  Tantiquit^, — rien  ne  vient 
de  rien,  et  ne  peut  rederenir  rien.  Que  faisons-nous  done  par  notre  trarail, 
par  notre  action  sur  touts  les  etres  qui  nous  entourent  ?  Jamais  rien,  qu'- 
op^rer  dans  ces  etres  des  changemens  de  forme  ou  de  lieu  qui  les  approprient 
k  notre  usage,  qui  les  rendent  utiles  k  la  satisfaction  de  nos  besoins.  YoiUce 
que  nous  derons  entendre  par  prodnire  ;  c*est  donner  auz  choses  une  utUit^ 
qn'elles  u'aToient  pas.  Quel  que  soit  notre  trarail,  sMl  n'en  r^sulte  point 
d*utilit(f,  il  est  infructueux  ;  9*il  en  rtfsulte,  il  est  productif."— Traife  d*  Eco- 
nomie  Pd'Uique,  p.  82. 
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employed  is  the  only  soarce  of  wealth.  Nature  sponta- 
neously furnishes  the  matter  of  which  all  commodities  are 
made ;  but  until  labour  has  been  applied  to  appropriate  that 
matter,  or  to  adapt  it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of 
Talue,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  considered  as  forming 
wealth.^  Place  us  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an  or- 
chard, and  we  shall  infallibly  perish,  of  thirst  or  hunger,  if 
we  do  not,  by  an  effort  of  industry,  raise  the  water  to  our 
lips,  or  pluck  the  fruit  from  its  parent  tree.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  mere  appropriation  of  matter  is  sufficient. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  labour  is  required  not  only 
to  appropriate  it,  but  also  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place, 
and  to  give  it  that  peculiar  shape,  without  which  it  may  be 
totally  useless  and  incapable  of  ministering  either  to  our 
necessities  or  our  comforts.  The  coal  used  as  fuel  is  buried 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is  absolutely  worthless 
until  the  miner  has  extracted  it  from  the  mine,  and 
brought  it  into  a  situation  where  it  may  be  made  use  of. 
The  stones  and  mortar  used  in  building  houses,  and  the 
rugged  and  shapeless  materials  that  have  been  fashioned 
into  the  various  articles  of  convenience  and  ornament  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  were,  in  their  original  state,  des- 
titute alike  of  value  and  utility.  And  of  the  innumerable 
variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products,  which 
form  the  materials  of  food  and  clothes,  none  was  origi- 
nally serviceable,  while  many  were  extremely  noxious  to 
man.  It  is  his  labour  ihsLt  has  given  them  utility,  that  has 
subdued  their  bad  qualities,  and  made  them  satisfy  his 
wants,    and   minister    to    his   comforts   and    enjoyments. 


'  The  writer  of  an  article  in  "  The  Quarterly  Review,"  (No.  60,  Art.  I.,) 
oontendBythat  the  earth  is  a  soarce  of  wealth,  because  it  supplies  us  with  the 
matter  of  commodities.  But  this,  it  is  obrious,  is  the  old  error  of  the  econo- 
mists reproduced  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape.  It  would,  in  truth,  be 
quite  as  correct  to  say  that  the  earth  is  a  source  of  pictures  and  statues, 
because  it  supplies  the  materials  made  use  of  by  painters  and  statuaries, 
as  to  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  wealth,  because  it  supplies  the  matter  of 
commodities. 
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*'  Laboar  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by 
silrer,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  vras 
originally  purchased.''* 

Those  who  observe  the  progress  and  trace  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  in  different  countries  and  states  of  society, 
will  find  that  their  comfort  and  happiness  have,  in  all  cases, 
been  principally  dependent  on  their  ability  to  appropriate 
the  raw  products  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  them  to  their  use. 
The  savage,  whose  labour  is  confined  to  the  gathering  of 
wild  fruits,  or  the  picking  up  of  shell-fish  on  the  sea-coast, 
is  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
is,  in  point  of  comfort,  decidedly  inferior  to  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  society  is 
made  when  man  learns  to  hunt  wild  animals,  to  feed  himself 
with  their  flesh,  and  clothe  himself  with  their  skins.  But 
labour,  when  confined  to  the  chase,  is  extremely  barren  and 
unproductive.  Tribes  of  hunters,  like  beasts  of  prey,  whom 
they  closely  resemble  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  sub- 
sistence, are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
countries  which  they  occupy ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fewness  of  their  numbers,  any  unusual  deficiency  of  game 
never  fails  to  reduce  them  to  the  extremity  of  want.  The 
second  step  in  the  progress  of  society  is  made  when  the 
tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers  apply  themselves,  like  the 
ancient  Scvthians  and  modem  Tartars,  to  the  domestication 
of  wild  animals  and  the  rearing  of  flocks.  The  subsistence 
of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  is  much  less  precarious  than  that 
of  hunters,  but  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those 
comforts  and  elegancies  which  give  to  civilized  life  its  chief 
value.  The  third  and  most  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of 
civilization — in  the  great  art  of  producing  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life — is  made  when  the  wandering  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds  renounce  their  migratory  habits,  and 
become  agriculturists  and  manufacturers.     It  is  then  that 

^  **  Wealth  of  Nations/'  p.  1 4.    My  edition,  in  one  toI.,  is  uniformly  quoted. 
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begiz&s  ftiRr  to  ariil  hint^glf  of  bis  prodnedTe  powers. 
He  tliea  beeocaes  Ubonovs.  aad,  br  a  neeessarj  conse- 
qseBtt:,  bu  wants  are  tbau  fisr  tke  first  time,  fall j  snpfdied^ 
and  be  aeqaires  an  erteasre  eoamtaisd  orer  tbe  articles 
Beceanrj  for  bis  comfort  as  wdl  as  bis  sabs^ence.* 

Tbe  importance  of  Iabo«r  in  tbe  prodnctkm  of  wealth 
was  rerr  dearfj  pereeitiHi  bj  Hobbes  and  Locke.  At  tbe 
commeiicefiieiit  of  tbe  24tb  chapter'  of  tbe  ^  Leriaihan,'^ 
poblisbed  in  1631.  Hobbes  saj?,  ^  The  mmtriticm  of  a 
comicoowealth  consisteth  in  the  flftw  and  dutribaiion  of 
maieriali  condocic^  to  life. 

**  As  for  the  plentr  of  matter,  it  is  a  thing  limited  by 
natore  to  those  commodities  which  (from  the  two  breasts 
of  oar  common  mother)  lamd  and  jmi,  God  osaallT  either 
freelj  gireth,  or  for  labour  selleth  to  mankind. 

^  For  the  matter  of  this  nutriment,  consisting  in  animals, 
regetables,  minerals,  God  hath  freely  laid  them  before  ns,  in 
or  near  to  the  face  of  the  earth ;  so  as  there  needeth  no  more 
bat  the  laboar  and  industry  of  receiring  them.  Insomuch 
that  plenty  dependeth  (next  to  God^s  fskToor)  <m  the  labour 
and  industry  of  man  T 

But  Mr.  Locke  had  a  much  clearer  apprehension  of  tliis 
doctTine,  In  his  "  Essay  on  Civil  Government,""  published 
in  1689,  he  has  entered  into  a  lengthened,  discriminating, 
and  able  analysis,  to  show  that  it  is  from  labour  that  the 
prodocts  of  the  earth  derive  almost  all  their  value.  '^Let 
any  one  consider,**^  says  he,  "  what  the  difference  is  between 


^  Thii  progre«  has  been  pointed  out  by  Voiro : — *'  Gnulom  foisse  nata- 
r&Um,  cum  homines  riremnt  ex  iis  rebas  qux  inrioUta  oltro  ferret  temu 
Ex  hie  riti  in  fecandam  descendisse  paistoritiam,  cum,  propter  utilitatem, 
•z  Mimslibas  qaa  potsent  sylTestria,  deprehenderent,  ac  concluderent,  et 
Baasnescerent.  In  qneis  pnmum,non  sine  causa,  putant  ores  assumptas,  et 
propter,  ntilitatem  et  propter  placiditatem.  Tertio  denique  gradu,  k  riti 
pattorali  ad  agriculturam  descenderunt;  in  qui  ex  duobns  gradibus  superi> 
oribos  rctinuerunt  multa,  et  qn6  descenderunt  ibi  processemnt  longe,  dum 
ad  nos  perreniret/' — Jje  Re  Rutiica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

'  *  Of  th«  Nutrition  and  Procreation  of  a  Commonwealth." 
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an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown  with 
wheat  or  barley,  and  au  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in  com- 
mon, without  any  husbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  improvement  of  labour  makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Talue.  I  think  it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to 
aay,  that  of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of 
man,  nine-tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour ;  nay,  if  wcwill 
rightly  consider  things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast 
up  the  several  expenses  about  tliem,  whiit  in  them  is  purely 
owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find,  that  in 
modt  of  them  ninetiHiim  hundredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on 
the  account  of  labour. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  any  thing, 
than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  of  this,  who  are 
rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life;  whom  nature 
having  furnished  as  liberally  as^any  other  people  with  the 
materials  of  plenty,  a.  e.  a  fruitful  soil  apt  to  produce  in 
abundance  what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment^  and  delight; 
yet,  for  want  of  impramng  it  hy  labour^  have  not  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  conveniencies  we  enjoy ;  and  the  king  of 
a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there,  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad 
worse  tlian  a  dav-labourer  in  Enn:land. 

^^  To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  but  trace  some  of 
the  ordinary  provisions  of  life  through  their  several  pro- 
gresses, before  they  come  to  our  use,  and  see  how  much  they 
receive  of  their  value  from  human  industry.  Bread,  wine, 
and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  use  and  great  plenty ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  acorns,  water,  and  leaves  or  skins,  must  be 
our  bread,  drink,  and  clothing,  did  not  labour  furnish  us 
with  these  more  useful  commodities ;  for,  whatever  bread  is 
more  worth  than  acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk 
than  leaves,  skins,  or  moss,  that  is  solely  owing  to  labour 
and  industry ;  the  one  of  these  being  the  food  and  raiment 
which  unassisted  nature  furnishes  us  with ;  the  other  pro- 
visions which  our  industry  and  pains  prepare  for  us ;  which 
how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any  one 
hath  computed,  he  will  then  see  how  much  labour  makes  the 

F 
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far  greatest  part  of  the  valae  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world ; 
and  the  ground  which  produces  the  materials  is  scarce  to  be 
reckoned  in  as  any,  or,  at  most,  but  a  very  small  part  of  it ; 
so  little,  that  even  amongst  us,  land  that  is  wholly  left  to 
nature,  that  hath  no  improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or 
planting,  is  called,  as  indeed  it  is,  teaste  :  and  we  shall  find 
the  benefit  of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing. 

^*  An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  another  in  America  which,  with  the  same  husbandry, 
would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  natural 
intrinsic  value  (utility.)  But  yet,  the  benefit  mankind 
receives  from  the  one  in  a  year  is  worth  five  pounds,  and 
from  the  other  possibly  not  worth  a  penny,  if  all  the  profit 
an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued  and  sold  here; 
at  least,  I  may  truly  say,  not  i^v.  ''Tis  labour,  then,  which 
puts  the  greatest  part  of  value  upon  land,  without  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  any  thing.  **Tis  to  that  we  owe  the 
greatest  part  of  all  its  useful  products;  for  all  that  the  straw, 
bran,  bread,  of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than  the 
product  of  an  acre  of  as  good  land  which  lies  waste^  is  all  the 
effect  of  labour.  For  'tis  not  barely  the  ploughman"*s  pains, 
the  reaper's  and  thrasher's  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to 
be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat ;  the  labour  of  those  who 
broke  the  oxen,  who  digged  and  wrought  the  iron  and  stones, 
who  felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about  the  plough, 
mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number, 
requisite  to  this  corn,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown,  to  its 
being  made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of 
labour^  and  received  as  an  effect  of  that :  nature  and  the 
earth  furnishing  only  the  almost  worthless  materials  as  in 
themselves.  'T would  be  a  strange  catalogue  of  things  that 
industry  provided  and  made  use  of  about  every  loaf  of  bread, 
before  it  came  to  our  use,  if  we  could  trace  them.  Iron,  wood, 
leather,  barks,  timber,  stone,  bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dye- 
ing-drugs, pitch,  tar,  masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made 
use  of  in  the  ship  that  brought  away  the  commodities  made 
use  of  by  any  of  the  workmen  to  any  part  of  the  work  ;  all 
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trhich  "^twould  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too  long,  to 
reckon  up,**  * 

Locke  has  here  all  but  established  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  science  rests.  Had  he  carried  his 
analysis  a  little  farther,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  neither  water,  leaves,  skins,  nor  any  one  of  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature,  has  any  value,  except  what 
it  derives  from  the  labour  required  for  its  appropriation.  The 
utility  of  such  products  makes  them  be  demanded ;  but  it 
does  not  give  them  value.  This  is  a  quality  which  can  be 
communicated  only  through  the  agency  of  voluntary  labour 
of  some  sort  or  other.  An  object  which  it  does  not  require 
any  portion  of  labour  to  appropriate  or  to  adapt  to  our  use, 
may  be  of  the  very  highest  utility;  but,  as  it  is  the  free  gift 
of  nature,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  possess  the 
smallest  value.^ 

»  «  Of  Ciril  GoTernment,"  book  ii.  §§  40,  41,  42,  and  43.  This  is  a  rery 
remarkable  passage.  It  contains  a  more  distinct  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  doctrine,  that  labour  is  the  constituent  principle  of 
Talue,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  previous  to  Smith,  or  than  is 
to  be  found  eren  in  the  ''Wealth  of  Nations.'*  But  Locke  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  real  ralue  of  the  principle  he  had  eluci- 
dated,  and  has  not  deduced  f^om  it  any  important  practical  conclusion.  On 
the  contrary,  in  his  tract  on  '^  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,"  published  in 
I69I,  he  lays  it  down  broadly,  that  all  taxes,  howerer  imposed,  must  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  land ;  whereas  it  is  plain  he  ought,  consistently  with  the 
abore  principle,  to  have  shown,  that  they  would  fall,  not  exclusively  on  the 
produce  of  land,  but  generally  on  the  produce  of  industry,  or  on  all  species 
of  commodities. 

*  Bishop  Berkeley  entertained  very  just  opinions  respecting  the  source  of 
wealth.  In  his  **  Querist,'*  published  in  1735,  he  asks,— <<  Whether  it  were 
not  wrong  to  spppose  land  itself  to  be  wealth  t  And  whether  the  industry 
of  the  people  is  not  first  to  be  considered,  as  that  which  constitutes  wealth, 
which  makes  eren  land  and  silver  to  be  wealth,  neither  of  which  would  hare 
any  value,  but  as  means  and  motives  to  industry  t  Whether,  in  the  wastes 
of  America,  a  man  might  not  possess  twenty  miles  square  of  land,  and  yet 
want  his  dinner,  or  a  coat  to  his  back  ) " — Querist,  Numbers  38  and  39. 

M.  Say  appears  to  think  {*'  Discours  Prdiminaire,"  p.  37)  that  Galiani 
was  the /rs(  who  showed, in  his  treatise  ''Delia  Moneta,"  published  in  1750, 
that  labonr  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.  But  the  passages  now  laid  before 
the  reader  prove  the  erroneonsness  of  this  opinion.    Galiaui  lias  entered  into 
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That  commodities  could  not  be  produced  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  most  certain ;  and 
we  are  very  far,   indeed,  from  seeking  to  depreciate   the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  our  common  mother,  or  from 
endeavourinor  to  exalt  the  benefits  man  owes  to  his  own 
exertions  by  concealing  or  underrating  those  which   he 
enjoys  by  the  bounty  of  nature.     But  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  latter,  thai 
they  are  gratuitous.     They  are  infinitely  useful,  and  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  cheap.     They  are  not,  like 
human  services,  sold  for  a  price ;  they  are  merely  appro- 
priated.    When  a  fish  is  caught,  or  a  tree  is  felled,  do  the 
nereids  or  wood-nymphs  make  their  appearance,  and  stipu- 
late that  the  labour  of  nature  in  its  production  should  be 
paid  for  before  it  be  carried  ofi*  and  made  use  of  by  man  ? 
When  the  miner  has  dug  his  way  down  to  the  ore,  does 
Plutus  hinder   its  appropriation?     Nature  is   not,  as  so 
many  would   have  us  to  suppose,  frugal   and  grudging. 
Her  rude  products,  and  her  various  capacities  and  powers, 
are  all  offered  freelv  to  man.     She  neither  demands  nor 
receives  a  return  for  her  favours.     Her  services  are  of 
inestimable  utility  ;  but  beinor  orranted  freelv  and  uncondi- 
tionally,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  value,  and  are  conse- 
quently without  the  power  of  communicating  that  quality 
to  anv  thins:. 

The  utility  of  water,  or  its  capacity  to  slake  thirst,  is 
equal  at  all  times  and  places  ;  but  this  quality  being  com- 
municated to  it  by  nature,  adds  nothing  to  its  value,  which 
is,  in  all  cases,  measured  by  the  labour  required  for  its 
appropriation.  A  very  small  expenditure  of  labour  being 
required  to  raise  water  from  a  river  to  the  lips  of  an  indi- 

noanaljsU  or  argument  to  proTe  the  correctness  of  his  statement;  and  as 
it  appears  from  other  parts  of  his  work  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Locke's  **  Tracts  on  Money,'*  a  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  he  had  seen 
the  "  Essay  on  Ciril  Goremment,**  and  that  he  was  really  indebted  to  it  for 
a  knowledge  of  this  principle.  This  suspicion  derires  strength  ttam  the  or- 
enmstance  of  Galiani  being  staU  less  aware  than  Locke  of  the  ralne  of  the 
discorery. — See  rmlffffo  4tfl<n  M^mttf^  p.  SS,  edii.  1780. 
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Tidual  on  its  bauks,  its  value,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
very  trifling  indeed.  But  when,  instead  of  being  upon  its 
banks,  the  consumers  of  the  water  are  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
miles  distant,  its  value,  being  increased  proportionally  to 
the  greater  expenditure  of  labour  upon  its  conveyance,  may 
become  very  considerable.  This  principle  holds  universally. 
The  utility  of  coal,  or  its  capacity  of  furnishing  heat  and 
light,  makes  it  an  object  of  demand  ;  but  this  utility,  being 
a  free  gift  of  nature,  has  no  influence  over  its  value  or  price : 
this  depends  entirely  on  the  labour  required  to  extract  the 
coal  from  the  mine,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  consumed. 

"  Si  je  retranche,"*'  to  use  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
doctrine  given  by  M.  Canard,  "  de  ma  montre,  par  la  pens^, 
tons  les  travaux  qui  lui  ont  6t6  success! vement  appliques, 
il  ne  restera  que  quelques  grains  de  mineral  places  dans 
Tint^rieur  de  la  terre,  d^oil  on  les  a  tir^s,  et  oil  ils  n'*ont 
aucune  valeur.  De  m^me,  si  je  decompose  le  pain  que  je 
mange,  et  que  j'*en  retranche  successivement  tous  les  travaux 
successifs  qu'il  a  re^us,  il  ne  restera  que  quelques  tiges 
d'herbes  gramin^es,  eparses  dans  des  deserts  incultes,  et  sans 
aucune  valeur.'**  ^ 

Those  who  contend,  as  almost  all  the  continental  econo* 
mists  do,  that  the  agency  of  natural  powers  adds  to  the 
value  of  commodities,  uniformly  confound  utility  and  value 
— that  is,  as  was  formerly  observed,  they  confound  the 
power  and  capacity  of  articles  to  satisfy  our  wants  and 
desires  with  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
them,  or  the  quantity  for  which  they  would  exchange. 
These  qualities  are,  however,  as  radically  difierent  as  those 
of  weight  and  colour.  To  confound  them  is  to  stumble  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  science.  It  is  but  too  clear,  that 
those  who  do  so  have  yet  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  merest  elements. 

It  is  true  that  natural  powers  may  sometimes  be  appro- 

'  **  Principes  d'Rnonomie  Politique,"  p.  6. 
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wholly  on  the  expenditure  of  labour ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  measured  or  determined  bj  the  quantity  of  labour 
ordinarily  required  to  produce  gold,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  the  value  of  the  waterfall  is  determined  by  tho 
quantity  of  labour  it  will  save  to  the  party  by  whom  it 
may  be  bought  or  rented. 

It  is  to  labour,  therefore,  and  to  it  only,  that  man  owes 
every  thing  possessed  of  value.  Dii  laboribut  omnia  mis- 
dunt.  Labour  is  the  talisman  that  has  raised  him  from 
the  condition  of  the  savage,  that  has  changed  the  desert 
and  the  forest  into  cultivated  fields,  that  has  covered  the 
earth  with  cities,  and  the  ocean  with  ships,  that  has  given 
us  plenty,  comfort,  and  elegance,  instead  of  want,  misery, 
and  barbarism.  What  was  said  of  the  enchantress  Enothea, 
D)ay  be  truly  applied  to  labour: 

Qaicqaid  in  orbe  Tides,  paret  xnihi.    Florida  tellos. 
Cum  Tolo,  fundit  opes;  scopaliqoe,  atqae  horridt  saxa 
Niliades  jocolantur  aquas. 

The  advantages  of  industry  have  never  been  set  in  so 
striking  a  light  as  by  Dr.  Barrow.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  sermons,  will  show  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  will  gratify  alike  and  instruct  the  reader : — 

''  It  is  industry  whereto  the  public  state  of  the  world, 
and  of  each  commonweal  therein,  is  indebted  for  its  being, 
in  all  conveniencies  and  embellishments  belonging  to  life, 
advanced  above  rude  and  sordid  barbarism ;  yea,  whereto 
mankind  doth  owe  all  that  good  learning,  that  morality, 
those  improvements  of  soul,  which  elevate  us  beyond 
brates. 

*^  To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  all  those  arts  whereby  human  life  is 
civilized,  and  the  world  cultivated  with  numberless  accom- 
modations, ornaments,  and  beauties. 

'^  All  the  comely,  the  stately,  the  pleasant,  and  useful 
works  which  we  do  view  with  delight,  or  enjoy  with  comfort, 
industry  did  contrive  them,  industry  did  frame  them. 
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itate  doth  sink  into  disorder,  penary,  and  a  disgraeefal 
condition.^  ^ 

The  fundamental  principle,  that  it  is  only  through  tlie 
agency  of  labour  that  the  yarioua  articles  and  conyeniencies 
required  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  man  can  be 
obtained,  being  thus  established,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  great  practical  problem  inyolyed  in  that  part  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  production  of  wealth,  must  re* 
flolye  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  labour 
may  be  rendered  most  efficient,  or  by  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  necessary,  useful,  and  desirable  products  may  be 
obtained  with  the  least  outlay  of  labour.  Eyery  measure 
that  has  any  tendency  to  add  to  the  power  of  labour,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  commodities, 
must  add  proportionally  to  our  means  of  obtaining  wealth ; 
while  eyery  measure  or  regulation  that  has  any  tendency 
to  waste  labour,  or  to  raise  the  cost  of  commodities,  must 
equally  lessen  these  means.  Here,  then,  is  the  simple  and 
decisiye  test  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
all  measures  affectiug  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
yalue  of  all  inyentions.  If  they  make  labour  more  produc- 
tive— if  by  reducing  the  yalue  of  commodities,  they  render 
them  more  easily  obtainable,  and  bring  them  within  the 
command  of  a  greater  portion  of  society,  they  must  be  ad- 
vantageous ;  while,  if  their  tendency  be  different,  they  must 
as  certainly  be  disadvantageous.  Considered  in  this  point 
of  yiew,  that  great  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  production  of  wealth  will  be  found  to  be  abundantly 
simple,  and  easily  understood. 

Labour,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the  raising  of  raw 
produce — to  the  fashioning  of  that  raw  produce  when  raised, 
into  articles  of  utility,  conyenience,  or  ornament — or  to  the 
conyeyance  of  raw  and  wrought  produce  from  one  country 
or  place  to  another,  and  their  distribution  among  the  con- 
sumers,— is  said  to  be  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  com- 

^  DaiTow*8  Second  Sermim  on  Industry. 
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shuttle.     The  hand  is  not  more  necessary  to  execute  tlian 

the  head  to  contrive.     Some  very  valuable  discoveries  have 

*%o  doubt  been  the  result  of  accident ;  while  others  have 

naturally  grown  out  of  the  progress  of  society,   without 

^  being  materially  advanced  by  the  efforts  of  any  single  indi- 

^    vidual.     These,  however,  have  not  been  their  only,  nor, 

■>      perhaps,  their  most  copious  sources ;  and  every  one,  how 

Uttle  soever  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 

species,  is  aware  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  the 

mind,   to  patient   study  and  long-continued  research,  for 

numberless  inventions,  some  of  which  have  made  almost 

•    incalculable  additions  to  our  powers,  and  changed,  indeed, 

the  whole  aspect  and  condition  of  society. 


K. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Progressive  Nature  of  Man — Means  by  which  the  Productive  Powers 
o/ Labour  are  increased, — Section  I.  Eipht  of  Property, — Sfcnox 
IL  Division  of  Employments,  ^^SEcnoix  III.  Accumulation  and 
Employment  of  Capital — Definition  and  Source  of  Profit — Circum- 
stances most  favourable  for  the  Accumulation  of  Capital: 

It  is  the  proud  distinction  of  the  human  race,  that  their 
conduct  is  determined  by  reason,  which,  though  limited  and 
fallible,  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement.  In  the 
infancy  of  society,  indeed,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  study,  without 
that  dexterity  which  is  the  effect  of  practice,  and  without 
the  guidance  of  those  instincts  which  direct  other  animals, 
roan  seems  to  occupy  one  of  the  lowest  places  in  the  scale 
of  being.  But  the  faculties  of  most  animals  come  rapidly 
to  maturity,  and  admit  of  no  further  increase  or  diminution; 
whereas,  the  human  species  is  naturally  pro^rressive.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  which  obliges  man  to  exert  himself 
to  provide  subsistence,  he  is,  almost  uniformly,  actuated  by 
a  wish  to  improve  his  condition ;  and  he  is  endowed  with 
sagacity  adequate  to  devise  the  means  of  gratifying  this 
desire.  By  slow  degrees,  partly  by  the  aid  of  observation, 
and  partly  by  contrivances  of  his  own,  he  gradually  learns 
to  augment  his  powers,  and  to  acquire  an  increased  command 
over  the  necessaries,  con  veniencies,  and  enjoyments  of  human 
life.  Without  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  ant,  the  bee,  or 
the  beaver,  he  becomes,  from  a  perception  of  their  advantage, 
the  greatest  storemaster  and  builder  in  the  world;  and  with- 
out the  strength  of  the  elephant,  the  swiftness  of  the  hound, 
or  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  he  subjects  every  animal  to  his 
power.     Having  felt  the  advantages  resulting  from  improvnl 
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accommodations,  he  becomes  more  desirous  to  extend  them. 
The  attainment  of  that  which  seemed,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking,  to  be  an  object  beyond  which  his  wishes 
could  not  expand,  becomes  an  incentire  to  new  efforts. 
^*  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed.^^  The  gratifica- 
tion of  a  want  or  desire  is  merely  a  step  to  some  new  pursuit. 
In  every  stage  of  his  progress,  he  is  destined  to  contrive  and 
invent,  to  engage  in  new  undertakings,  and,  when  these  are 
accomplished,  to  enter  vnth  fresh  energy  upon  others. 
^^  £ven  after  he  has  attained  to  what,  at  a  distance,  appeared 
to  be  the  summit  of  his  fortune,  he  is  in  reality  only  come 
to  a  point  at  which  new  objects  are  presented  to  entice  his 
pursuits,  and  towards  which  he  is  urged  with  the  spurs  of 
ambition,  while  those  of  necessity  are  no  longer  applied. 
Or,  if  the  desire  of  any  thing  better  than  the  present  should 
at  any  time  cease  to  operate  on  his  mind,  he  becomes  listless 
and  negligent,  loses  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  whether 
of  possession  or  skill,  and  declines  in  his  fortune,  till  a  sense 
of  his  own  defects  and  his  sufferinfra  restore  his  indnstrv.^**  * 

It  has  been  said  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their 
periods  of  infancy,  maturity,  decline,  and  death.  But  though 
the  comparison  strikes  at  first,  and  history  affords  many 
apparent  instances  of  its  truth,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  inap- 
plicable. The  human  body  is  of  frail  contexture  and  limited 
duration;  but  nations  are  perpetually  renovated;  the  place 
of  those  who  die  is  immediately  filled  up  by  others,  who, 
having  succeeded  to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  wealth  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  preceded,  start  with  unprecedented 
advantages  in  their  career.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the 
principle  of  improvement  were  not  countervailed  by  hostile 
aggression,  vicious  institutions,  or  some  other  adventitious 
circumstance,  it  would  always  operate,  and  would  secure  the 
constant  advancement  of  nations. 

Powerful,  however,  as  is  the  passion  to  rise — to  ascend 
still  higher  in  the  scale  of  society — the  advance  of  the  arts 

'  Ferguson's  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,"  rol.  i.  p.  56. 
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has  not  been  left  wholly  to  depend  on  its  agency.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  earlier 
inventions  and  discoveries  would,  by  rendering  others  of 
comparatively  less  importance,  have  slackened  the  progress 
of  civilization.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  no  such 
relaxation  can  ever  take  place.  The  principle  of  increase 
implanted  in  the  human  race  is  so  very  powerful,  that 
population  never  fails  of  speedily  expanding  to  the  limits  of 
subsistence,  how  much  soever  they  maybe  extended.  Indeed, 
its  natural  tendencv  is  to  exceed  these  limits,  or  to  increase 
the  number  of  people  faster  than  the  supplies  of  food  and 
other  necessary  accommodations  provided  for  their  support. 
This  tendency,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  is,  in  civilized 
societies,  checked  and  regulated  by  the  prudential  considera- 
tions to  which  the  dilBculty  of  bringing  up  a  family  neces- 
sarily gives  rise.  But,  despite  their  influence,  the  principle 
of  increase  is  at  all  times,  and  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  very  strong  as  to  call  forth  unceasing  efibrts 
to  increase  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a 
constantly  operating  principle  to  rouse  the  activity  and 
stimulate  the  industry  of  man.  The  most  splendid  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  do  not  enable  him  to  intermit  his 
efibrts ; — if  he  did,  the  increase  of  population  would  speedily 
change  his  condition  for  the  worse,  and  he  would  be  com- 
pelled either  to  sink  to  a  lower  station,  or  to  atone  for  his 
indolence  by  renewed  and  more  vigorous  exertions.  The 
continued  progress  of  industry  and  the  arts  is  thus  secured 
by  a  double  principle :  man  is  not  merely  anxious  to  advance ; 
he  dares  not,  without  manifest  injury  to  himself,  venture  to 
stand  still.  But,  because  such  is  our  lot,  because  we  are 
constantly  seeking  an  imaginary  repose  and  felicity  we  are 
never  destined  to  realize,  are  we,  therefore,  as  some  have 
done,  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Providence  ?  Far  from  it. 
In  the  words  of  the  able  and  eloquent  philosopher  to  whom 
:  we  have  just  referred,  "  We  ought  always  to  remember 
that  these  labours  and  exertions  are  themselves  of  principal 
value,  and  to  be  reckoned  amon^r^t  the  foremost  blessings  to 
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which  human  nature  is  competent ;  that  mere  industry  is    / 
a  blessing  apart  from  the  wealth  it  procures ;  and  that  the 
exercises  of  a  cultivated  mind,  though  considered  as  means     / 
for  the  attainment  of  an  external  end,  are  themselves  of   * 
more  value  than  any  such  end  whatever/'^ 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  mankind  from  poverty  and  ^ 
barbarism  to  wealth  and  civilization,  there  are  three  cir- 
cumstances, the  vast  importance  of  which  must  strike  even 
the  most  careless  observer;  and  without  whose  conjoined 
existence  and  co-operation,  labour  could  not  have  become 
considerably  productive,  nor  society  made  any  perceptible 
progress.  The  Jirst  is  the  establishment  of  a  right  of  property, 
or  the  securing  to  every  individual  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
his  natural  powers,  and  of  the  products,  lands,  and  talents  he 
may  have  inherited  or  acquired  by  labour  or  industry.  The 
second  is  the  introduction  of  exchange  or  barter,  and  the 
consequent  appropriation  of  particular  individuals  to  par- 
ticular employments.  And  the  third  is  the  accumulation 
and  employment  of  the  produce  of  labour,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  termed,  of  capital,  or  stock.  All  the  improve- 
ments that  ever  have  been,  or  ever  can  be  made,  in  the 
art  of  producing  necessaries,  comforts,  and  conveniencies, 
may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads. 
It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  principles  so  important, 
and  which  lie  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  science,  should 
be  well  understood. 

SECT.  I. — RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY. 

It  would  occupy  the  reader'*s  time  to  no  good  purpose  were 
we  to  state  the  different  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
by  jurists,  and  writers  on  public  law,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  right  of  property.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  obvious.  All  the  rude  products  furnished  by 
nature  have  to  be  appropriated;  and,  as  already  seen,  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps,  of  these  products  is,  in  its  natural 

• 

'  Fer|^u;K>n'ii  "rriiicii»Ie8of  Moral  and  Tolitical  Science,*'  vol.  i»  p.  250. 
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elate,  capable  either  of  supplying  our  wants  or  administering 
to  our  comforts.  Hence  the  necessity,  not  only  of  applying 
labour  to  appropriate  natural  products,  but  to  fashion  and 
prepare  them  so  as  to  be  useful ;  and  hence,  also,  the  origin 
of  the  right  of  property. 

If  a  number  of  individuals  be  set  down  together  on  the 
shore  of  an  unoccupied  and  unappropriated  island,  each  will 
have  quite  as  good  a  right  as  another  to  take  the  game  or 
the  fruit.  But  those  who  do  so,  or  who,  through  their  skill 
and  industry,  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  common  stock, 
will  obviously  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  portion. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  there  be  or  be 
not  a  principle  inherent  in  man  that  at  once  suggests  to 
every  individual  not  to  interfere  with  what  has  been  pro- 
duced or  appropriated  by  the  labour  of  others ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  the  briefest  experience  would  point  out  to  every 
one  the  necessity  of  respecting  this  principle.  If  A  climb 
a  tree  and  bring  doiani  fruit,  which,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
to  the  ground,  is  taken  from  him  by  others,  he  will  not 
again  engage  in  any  similar  undertaking,  till  he  be  well 
assured  that  he  shall  be  permitted  exclusively  to  profit  by 
what  has  been  obtained  through  his  sole  exertions;  nor  will 
others  engage  in  any  such  undertaking  without  a  similar 
assurance.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  right  of  property 
had  a  very  remote  origin.  The  necessity  for  its  establish- 
ment is  so  very  obvious  and  urgent,  that  it  must  have  been 
all  but  coeval  with  the  formation  of  societies.  All  have 
been  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  maxim  which 
teaches,  that  the  produce  of  a  man^s  labour  and  the  work 
of  his  hands  are  exclusively  his  own.  Even  among  the 
rudest  savages  the  principle  of  mettm  and  tuum  is  recognised; 
the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  game  he  has 
killed,  being  regarded  by  him  as  his  own,  and  his  right  to 
their  exclusive  possession  being  respected  by  his  fellows. 
The  right  of  property,  like  other  rights,  is,  no  doubt,  per- 
fected only  by  degrees.  Thus,  among  hunters,  the  fercp 
naturof  on  which  they  subsist,  not  beinir  bred  under  the 
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care  or  inspection  of  individuals,  are,  so  long  as  thej  run 
wild  in  the  forest,  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
only  become  the  property  of  individuals  after  they  have 
been  appropriated  or  taken  by  their  labour  or  ingenuity. 
As  society  advances,  the  right  of  property  expands.     The 
modem  Tartars,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  estimate  their 
wealth  by  the  number  of  their  cattle.     Their  right  to  the 
animals  which  they  have  domesticated  and  reared  is  deemed 
sacred  and  inviolable ;  but  the  pasture-grounds  belong,  like 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians,  to  the  whole  society ; 
and  as  the  flocks  are  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
grounds  may  be  successively  depastured  by  the  cattle  of 
every  di£ferent  individual.     The  moment,  however,  that 
men  began  to  renounce  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural 
mode  of  life,  a  right  of  property  in  land  began  to  be  estab- 
lished.    The  soil  cannot  be  cultivated,  its  fertility  cannot 
be  increased,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  produce  those  crops 
which  yield  the  largest  supplies  of  food,  and  other  neces- 
sary accommodations,  without  continuous  labour  and  per- 
severing attention.     Hence  the  origin  of  property  in  land. 
Nothing,  it  is  plain,  would  ever  tempt  any  one  to  engage 
in  a  laborious  employment ;  he  would  neither  domesticate 
wild  animals  nor  clear  and  cultivate  the  ground,  if,  after 
months   and  years    of  toil,  when    his  flocks  had   become 
numerous  and  his  harvests  were  ripening  for  the  sickle,  a 
stranijer  were  allowed  to  rob  him  of  the  reward  of  his  in- 
dustry.     The  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  of  making  some 
general  regulations,  that  should  secure  to  every  individual 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  produce  he  had  raised,  and 
of  the  ground  he  had  cultivated  and  improved,  is  so  very 
obvious  that  it  suggested  itself  to  the  first  legislators.    The 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  places  those  who  removed  their 
neighbours^  landmarks  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  wicked  men; 
and  the  early  Greek  and  Homan  legislators  placed  these 
marks  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  god  Terminus, 
and  made  their  removal  a  capital  ofieuce.^ 

>  Goguet, "  De  TOrigine  des  Loix,"  &c,  lib.  i.  art.  2. 
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It  is  obvioas,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that  the 
law  of  the  land  is  not,  as  Dr.  Paley  has  affirmed,  the  real 
foundation  of  the  right  of  property.  It  rests  on  a  more 
remote  and  a  more  solid  basis.  It  grows  out  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  man  is  placed ;  and  could  not  be 
overthrown  or  set  aside  without  depopulating  the  earth,  and 
throwing  mankind  back  into  primaval  barbarism.  The 
obvious  utility  of  securing  to  each  individual  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  produce  acquired  by  his  industry,  and  of 
the  laud  he  had  cultivated  and  improved,  undoubtedly  formed 
the  irresistible  reason  that  induced  every  people  emerging 
from  barbarism  to  establish  this  right.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  other  institutions  of  society  mainly 
rest ;  and  as  Cicero  has  truly  stated,  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
protection  of  property  that  civil  government  was  instituted. 
Hanc  enitn  ob  cattsam  maximi^  ut  sua  tuerentur^  respubliccp 
eivitatesque  comtitutcB  sunt.  Nam  etsi  duce  naturcBy  cangre- 
gabantur  homines^  tamen  spe  custodian  rerutn  suarumj  urbium 
pra?stdia  quan'ebant}  Where  property  is  not  publicly  guaran- 
teed, men  must  look  on  each  other  as  enemies  rather  than 
as  friends.  The  idle  and  improvident  are  always  desirous 
of  seizing  on  the  wealth  of  the  laborious  and  frugal ;  and, 
were  they  not  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  from 
prosecuting  their  attacks,  they  would,  by  generating  a  feeling 
of  insecurity,  etfectually  check  both  industry  and  accumu- 
lation, and  sink  all  classes  to  the  same  level  of  hopeless 
misery  as  themselves.  The  security  of  property  is,  indeed, 
quite  as  indispensable  to  accumulation  as  to  production. 
No  man  ever  denies  himself  an  immediate  gratification  when 
it  is  within  his  power,  unless  he  believe  that  by  doing  so  he 
has  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a  greater  accession  of  comforts 
,  and  enjoyments,  or  of  avoiding  some  considerable  evil,  at 
some  future  period.  Whore  property  is  protected,  an  indi- 
vidual who  produces  as  muoh  by  the  labour  of  one  day  as 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  him  two,  is  not  idle  during  the 
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secoud  dav,  but  accamulates  the  surplus  above  his  wants  as 
a  reserve  stock ;  the  increased  security  and  enjoyments  which 
the  possession  of  such  stock  or  capital  brings  along  with  it, 
being,  in  the  great  majonty  of  cases,  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  desire  of  immediate  gratification.  But, 
whcreyer  property  is  insecure,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle.  ^^  It  is  plainly  better  for  us,"*^  is 
then  invariably  the  language  of  the  people,  "  to  enjoy  wliile 
it  is  in  our  power,  than  to  accumulate  property  which  we 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  dispose  of,  and  which  will  either 
expose  us  to  the  extortion  of  a  rapacious  government,  or  to 
the  unrestrained  depredations  of  those  who  exist  only  by  the 
plunder  of  their  more  industrious  neighbours.'*'* 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  security  of  property 
is  violated  only  when  a  man  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
peaceably  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry :  it  is  also 
violated^  and  perhaps  in  a  still  more  unjustifiable  manner, 
when  he  is  prevented  from  using  the  powers  given  him 
by  nature,  in  any  way,  not  injurious  to  others,  he  con- 
siders most  beneficial  for  himself.  Of  all  the  species  of 
property  which  a  man  can  possess,  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
and  the  powers  of  his  body  are  most  particularly  his  own. 
He  should,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  that  is,  to  use 
or  exert,  these  faculties  and  powers  at  his  discretion.  And 
hence  this  right  is  as  much  infringed  upon  when  a  man  is 
interdicted  from  engaging  in  a  particular  branch  of  business, 
as  when  he  is  unjustly  deprived  of  the  property  he  has 
produced  or  accumulated.  All  monopolies  which  give  to 
a  few  individuals  the  power  of  carrying  on  certain  branches 
of  industiy  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are  thus,  in  fact, 
established  in  direct  violation  of  the  property  of  every  one 
else.  They  prevent  them  from  using  their  natural  capa- 
cities or  powers  in  what  they  might  have  considered  the 
best  manner ;  and,  as  every  man  not  a  slave  is  justly  held 
to  be  the  best,  and,  indeed,  only  judge  of  what  is  advan- 
tageous for  himself,  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice 
and  the  right  of  property  are  both  subverted  when  he  is 
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excluded  from  any  employment.  In  like  manner,  tiiis  right 
18  violated  whenever  any  regulation  is  made  to  force  an 
individual  to  employ  his  labour  or  capital  in  a  particular 
way.  The  property  of  a  landlord  is  violated  when  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt  any  system  of  cultivation,  even  though 
it  were  really  preferable  to  that  which  he  was  previously 
following ;  the  property  of  a  capitalist  is  violated  when  he 
18  obliged  to  accept  a  particular  rate  of  interest  for  his 
stock ;  and  the  property  of  a  labourer  is  violated  when  he 
is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  any  particular  occupation, 
or  for  a  fixed  rate  of  waijes. 

The  finest  soil,  the  finest  climate,  and  the  finest  intel- 
lectual powers,  can  prevent  no  people  from  becoming  bar- 
barous, poor,  and  miserable,  if  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  subjected  to  a  government  which  does  not  respect 
and  maintain  the  right  of  property.  This  is  the  greatest 
of  calamities.  The  ravages  of  civil  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  may  be  repaired ;  but  nothing  can  enable  a  nation 
to  contend  against  the  deadly  influence  of  an  established 
system  of  violence  and  rapine.  The  want  of  security,  or  of 
any  lively  and  well-founded  expectation  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  being  permitted  freely  to  dispose  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  is  •the  principal  cause  of  the  present 
wretched  state  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  as  it  was  of  the 
decline  of  industry  and  arts  in  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  When  the  Turkish  conquerors  overran  those  fertile 
and  beautiful  countries  in  which,  to  the  disorrace  of  the 
European  powers,  they  are  still  permitted  to  encamp,  they 
parcelled  them  among  their  followers,  on  condition  of  their 
performing  certain  military  services,  on  a  plan  correspond- 
ing, in  many  important  particulars,  to  the  feudal  system  of 
our  ancestors.  But  none  of  these  possessions,  except  such 
aa  have  been  assigned  to  the  church,  or  left  to  it  in  trust, 
are  hereditary.  The  others  revert,  on  the  death  of  the 
present  possessors,  to  the  sultan,  the  sole  proprietor  of  all 
the  immovable  property  in  the  empire.  Tlie  majority  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  Turkey,  having,  in  consequence  of 
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tills  vicious  system,  uo  adequate  security  that  their  posses- 
sions will  be  allowed  to  descend,  on  their  death,  to  their 
children  or  legatees,  are  comparatively  careless  of  futurity ; 
and  as  none  can  feel  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  an  unknown 
successor,  no  one  ever  executes  any  improvement  of  which 
he  does  not  expect  to  reap  all  the  advantage  during  his  own 
life.  This  is  the  cause  why  the  Turks  are  so  extremely 
careless  about  their  houses :  they  seldom  construct  them  of 
solid  or  durable  materials ;  and  it  would  be  a  gratification 
to  them  to  be  assured  that  they  would  fall  to  pieces  the 
moment  after  they  have  breathed  their  last.  Under  this 
miserable  government,  the  palaces  have  been  changed  into 
cottages  and  the  cities  into  villages.  The  long-continued 
want  of  security  has  extinguished  the  very  spirit  of  industry, 
and  destroyed  not  only  the  power,  but  even  the  desire  to 
emerge  from  barbarism.^ 

Had  it  been  possible  for  arbitrary  power  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  it  must  long  since  have  perceived  that 
its  own  wealth,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  its  subjects,  would 
be  most  effectually  promoted  by  maintaining  the  inviolability 
of  property.  Were  the  Turkish  government  to  establish  a 
vigilant  system  of  police — to  secure  to  each  individual  the 
power  freely  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  to 
substitute  a  regular  plan  of  taxation  in  the  place  of  the 
present  odious  system  of  extortion  and  tyranny,  industry 
would  revive;  capital  and  population  would  be  augmented; 
and  moderate  duties,  imposed  on  a  few  articles  in  general 
demand,  would  bring  a  much  larger  sum  into  the  coffers  of 
the  treasury  than  all  that  is  now  obtained  by  force  and 
violence.     The  stated  public  burdens  to  which  the  Turks 


»  Thornton's  **  Account  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  yol.  ii.  p.  63.  "  The 
Turks,"  sajs  Denon,  **  batissent  le  moins  quMls  peuvent  ;  iU  ne  r^parent 
jamais  rien  :  un  mur  menace  rulne,  ils  T^tayent  ;  ii  sVboule,  ce  sont  quel- 
qnes  chambres  de  moins  dans  la  maison;  ils  s'arrangent  k  cottf  des  d^combres : 
I'^difice  tombe  enfin,  ils  en  abandonnent  le  sol,  ou,  s'ils  sont  obliges  d*cn 
delayer  Templacement,  ils  n*eraportent  le  platras  que  le  moins  loiu  qu'ils 
peuTent.** — Tom.  i.  p.  193. 
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are  subject  are  light  compared  with  those  imposed  on  the 
English,  the  Hollanders,  or  the  French,  But  the  latter 
know  that  when  they  have  paid  the  taxes  due  to  govern- 
ment, they  will  be  permitted  peaceably  to  enjoy  or  accumu- 
late the  residue  of  their  wealth ;  whereas,  the  subjects  of 
Eastern  despotisms  have,  generally  speaking,  no  security 
that  the  moment  after  they  have  paid  the  stated  contribu- 
tions, the  pacha,  or  one  of  his  satellites,  may  not  strip  them 
of  every  remaining  farthing  !  Security  is  the  foundation, 
the  principal  element  in  every  well-digested  system  of 
finance.  When  maintained  inviolate,  it  enables  a  country 
to  support,  without  much  difficulty,  a  very  heavy  load  of 
taxes  ;  but  where  there  is  no  security,  where  property  is  a 
prey  to  rapine  and  spoliation,  to  the  attacks  of  the  needy, 
the  powerful,  or  the  profligate,  the  smallest  burdens  are 
justly  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  uniformly  exceed  the 
means  of  the  impoverished  aud  spiritless  inhabitant. 

Mr.  Brydone  states,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  more 
intelligent  Sicilians  with  whom  he  conversed  respecting  the 
natural  riches  of  their  celebrated  island  and  its  capacities  of 
improvement,  to  observe, — "  Yes,  if  these  were  displayed, 
you  would  have  reason,  indeed,  to  speak  of  them.  Take  a 
look  of  these  mountains,  they  contain  rich  veins  of  every 
metal,  and  many  of  the  Roman  mines  still  remain.  But  to 
what  end  should  we  explore  theni  I  It  is  not  tee  thcU  should 
reap  the  profit.  Nay,  a  discovery  of  any  thing  very  rich 
might  possibly  prove  the  ruin  of  its  possessor.  No,  in  our 
present  situation,  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  island  must 
ever  remain  a  profound  secret.  Were  we  happy  enough  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  your  constitution,  you  might  call  us 
rich  indeed.  Many  hidden  doors  of  opulence  would  then 
be  opened,  which  now  are  not  even  thought  of,  and  we  should 
soon  reassume  our  ancient  nanie  and  consequence.^^  * 

The  Jews  have  been  supposed  to  atibrd  an  instance  of  a 
people  whose  property  has  been  long  exposed  to  an  almost 

i  <*  Tour  iu  Sicily  and  Malta/*  p.  351. 
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uniDterrupted  series  of  attacks,  and  who  have,  notwith- 
standing, continued  to  be  rich  and  industrious.  But  when 
rightly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  case  of  the  Jews 
forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  strong  preju- 
dices which  have  been  almost  universally  entertained  against 
them,  have,  in  most  countries,  prevented  their  acquiring 
property  in  land,  and  have  also  excluded  them  from  aU 
participation  in  their  charitable  institutions.  Having, 
therefore,  no  extrinsic  support  on  which  to  depend,  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  infirm  or  destitute,  they  had  a 
powerful  additional  motive  to  save  and  accumulate;  and 
being  driven  from  agriculture,  they  were  compelled  to 
addict  themselves  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  In  an  age 
when  the  mercantile  profession  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  mean  and  sordid,  and  when,  of  course,  they  had  com- 
paratively few  competitors,  they,  no  doubt,  made  con- 
siderable profits ;  though  these  have  been  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  was  natural  that  those  indebted  to  the 
Jews  should  represent  their  gains  as  enormous ;  for  this 
inflamed  the  existing  prejudices  against  them,  and  afforded 
a  miserable  pretext  for  defrauding  them  of  their  just  claims. 
There  are  a  few  rich  Jews  in  most  of  the  larcje  cities  of 
Europe ;  but  the  majority  of  that  race  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  as  poor  as  its  neighbours. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  people  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
or  to  become  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  civilized,  without 
the  security  of  property.  Security  is  indispensable  to 
the  successful  exertion  of  the  powers  of  industry.  Where 
it  is  wanting,  it  is  idle  to  expect  either  riches  or  civiliza- 
tion.'     "  The  establishment  of  property  ia  in   fact,''    to 

■  <<  Ce  u'est  que  U  ou  lea  proprietes  sont  assured,  oil  Temploi  dea  capitaux 
eat  abandonn^  au  choix  de  ceuz  qui  lea  possedeut ;  ce  n'est  que  1^  dia-je, 
que  lea  particuliers  seront  encourages  k  se  aoumettre  aux  privationa  lea  plua 
dures  pour  compenaer  par  leura  ^pargnes  lea  retarda  que  la  profusion  du 
gouvememenc  peut  apporter  aux  progres  de  la  richesse  uaiiuuale.  Si 
TAngleterre,  malcrre  sea  guerrea  ruineuaes,  eat  parveuue  a  un  haul  degr^ 
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borrow  the  statement  of  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Enj^Iish 
church,  ^^  the  source  from  which  all  the  arts  of  civilization 
proceed.  Before  this  establishment  takes  place,  the  indolent 
suffer  no  inferiority,  the  active  receive  no  gain ;  but  from 
the  date  of  the  recognition  of  property  to  the  individual, 
each  man  is  rich,  and  comfortable,  and  prosperous,  setting 
aside  the  common  infirmities  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  accord- 
ing to  his  portion  of  effective  industry  or  native  genius. 
From  this  period  he  is  continually  impelled  by  his  desires 
from  the  pursuit  of  one  object  to  another,  and  his  activity 
is  called  forth  in  the  prosecution  of  the  several  arts  which 
render  his  situation  more  easy  and  agreeable.'*''  * 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  and 
from,  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  nothing  can  become 
property  unless  it  be  susceptible  of  appropriation  ;  and,  on 
this  ground,  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the  game 
laws,  that  they  make  a  property  of  that  which,  being 
incapable  of  appropriation,  should  belong  to  the  community, 
or  to  the  captors.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  matter, 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  has  been  appealed  to,  where  it 
is  laid  down — Ferce  igitur  bestice^  et  volucreSy  et  pieces^  et 
omnia  animalia  quce  man,  ccelo,  et  terra  nascuntur,  simulatque 
ab  aliquo  capta  fuerint,  jure  gentium  statim  iUixii  esse 
incipiunt ;  quod  enim  ante  nullius  est,  id  naturale  ratione 
occupanti  conceditur?  But  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
same  article,  whence  we  have  borrowed  this  paragraph,  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  has  full  power  to  prohibit  any 
one  from  entering  on  it  to  kill  wild  animals.  Without 
this  proviso,  there  would  not,  in  fact,  be  any  such  thing  as 
a  real  property  in  land ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  all  that  is 


d'opulence ;  si,  raalgr^  les  contributions  tfnormes  dont  le  peuple  y  est  charge, 
Bon  capit&l  est  pourtant  accru  dans  le  silence  parT^conomie  des  particulieiN, 
il  DO  fant  attribuer  ces  effets  qa'k  la  liberty  des  personnes  et  ^  la  surety  des 
propriet^s  qui  y  r^gnent,  plus  que  dans  aucun  autre  pays  de  TEurope,  la 
Suisse  excopttfe.** — Storch,  Court  d'Economxe  PolUiqne,  torn.  i.  p.  2fiO. 

*  Sumner's  **  Records  of  the  Creation,"  4th  ed.  rol.  ii.  p.  51. 

<  InrtU,  lib.  ii.  tit.  i.  §  12. 
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meant  when  it  is  said  that  game  is  property.  A  partridge 
or  hare  Is  mine  so  long  as  it  remains  on  my  estate ;  bat 
the  moment  it  transfers  itself  to  another  estate,  it  becomes 
the  property  of  its  owner.  Poachers  are  punished  not 
because  they  have  killed  wild  animals,  but  partly  and 
principally  because  in  doing  so  they  invade  the  right  of 
property  by  killing  it  without  leave  on  lands  belonging  to 
other  parties,  on  which  they  have  no  right  to  enter,  and 
partly  because  they  have  not  paid  the  tax  demanded  by 
government  from  all  who  kill  game. 

It  is  sometimes  indispensable,  for  the  interests  of  society, 
to  appropriate  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  landed  property 
of  one  or  more  individuals  to  some  public  purpose,  as  the 
formation  of  a  road,  a  canal,  &c.  But  property  should 
never  be  wantonly  taken  for  such  purposes,  nor  till  the 
.advantages  to  be  obtained  by  its  cession  have  been  fully 
established  before  some  competent  tribunal ;  and  when  this 
has  been  done,  full  compensation  should  in  every  case  be 
made  to  those  who  are  thus  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
property  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we  may  observe,  that 
Rousseau  and  the  Abb^  Mably  have  made  an  objection  to 
the  right  of  private  property,  which  has  been,  in  some 
measure,  sanctioned  by  Beccaria  and  others.^  They  allow 
that  its  institution  is  advantageous  for  the  possessors  of 
property  ;  but  they  contend,  that  it  is  disadvantageous  for 
those  who  are  poor  and  destitute.  It  condemns,  they 
affirm,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  misery, 
and  provides  for  the  exaltation  of  the  few  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  many  !  The  sophistry  of  this  reasoning 
is  so  apparent,  as  hardly  to  require  being  pointed  out. 
The  right  of  property  has  not  made  poverty,  but  it 
has  powerfully  contributed  to  make  wealth.  Previously 
to  its  establishment,  the  most  civilized  nations  were  sunk 

^  Speaking  of  theft,  Beccaria  calls  it, ''  II  delitto  di  quella  infeltce  parte 
di  aomini,  a  cui  il  diritto  diproprietot  {terribile,  t  forte  non  neeettarto  diritto,) 
Non  hn  latciato,  ehe  una  nnda  enitiUnza" — Dei  Delitti  e  delU  Ptne,  §  22. 
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to  the  same  level  of  wretchedness  andiDiBerj  as  the 
savages  of  New  Holland  and  Kamtchatska.  AH  classes 
have  been  benefited  by  the  change ;  and  it  is  mere  error 
and  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  rich  have  been  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  right  of  property 
gives  no  advantage  to  one  over  another.  It  deals  impar- 
tially by  all.  It  does  not  say,  Labour  and  I  shall  reward 
you ;  but  it  says,  *^  Labour^  and  I  shall  take  care  that  none 
be  permitted  to  rob  you  of  the  produce  of  your  exertions^'  The 
protection  afforded  to  property  by  all  civilized  societies, 
though  it  has  not  made  all  men  rich,  has  done  more  to 
increase  their  wealth  than  all  their  other  institutions  put 
together.  But,  the  truth  is,  that  differences  of  fortune 
are  as  consonant  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  as  really  a 
part  of  the  order  of  Providence,  as  differences  of  sex,  com- 
plexion, or  strength.  No  two  individuals  will  ever  be 
equally  fortunate,  frugal,  and  industrious ;  and  supposing 
an  equalitv  of  fortunes  were  at  anv  time  forciblv  estab- 
Hslied,  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  week :  some  would 
be  moi*e  inclined  to  spend  than  others ;  some  would  be 
more  laborious  and  inventive  ;  and  some  would  have  larger 
families.  The  establishment  of  the  right  of  property 
enables  industry  and  forethought  to  reap  their  due  reward; 
but  they  do  this  without  its  inflicting  the  smallest 
imaginable  injury  upon  any  thing  else.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  be  institutions  which  tend  to  increase  those  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  that  are  natural  to  societv,  but  the  ri^ht  of 
property  is  not  one  of  them.  Its  effects  are  altogether 
beneficial.  It  is  a  rampart  raised  by  society  against  its 
common  enemies — against  rapine  and  violence,  plunder  and 
oppression.  Without  its  protection,  the  rich  would  become 
poor,  and  the  poor  would  be  totally  unable  to  become  rich 
— all  would  sink  to  the  same  bottomless  abvss  of  barbarism 
and  poverty.  '*  The  security  of  property,*"  to  use  the  just 
and  forcible  expressions  of  an  able  writer,  **  has  overcome 
the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  has  given  him  the 
eutpire  of  the  earth,  has  given  him  a  fixed  and  permanent 
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residence,  has  implanted  in  his  breast  the  love  of  his 
country  and  of  posterity.  To  enjoy  immediately — to 
enjoy  without  labour,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.  This  inclination  must  be  restrained  :  for  its  obvious 
tendency  is  to  arm  all  those  who  have  nothing  against  those 
who  have  something.  The  law  which  restrains  this  in- 
clination, and  which  secures  to  the  humblest  individual  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  is  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  legislative  wisdom — the  noblest 
triumph  of  which  humanity  has  to  boast."  ^ 

SECT.  11. DIVISION    OF  EMPLOYMENTS  AMONG   INDIVIDUALS. 

The  division  and  combination  of  employments  can  only 
be  imperfectly  established  in  rude  societies  and  thinly- 
peopled  countries.  Bat  in  every  state  of  society,  in  the 
rudest  as  well  as  the  most  improved,  we  may  trace  its  i 
operation  and  effects.  The  various  physical  powers,  talents, 
and  propensities,  with  which  men  are  endowed,  fit  them  for 
different  occupations ;  and  a  regard  to  mutual  interest  and 
convenience  naturally  leads  them,  at  a  very  early  period,  to 
establish  a  system  of  barter  and  a  division  of  employments. 
It  was  speedily  seen,  that  by  separating  and  combining  their 
efforts,  so  as  to  bring  about  some  desirable  end,  they  might, 
with  ease,  accomplish  tasks  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
attempted.  Even  in  the  simplest  businesses  this  co-operation 
is  required;  neither  hunting  nor  fishing,  any  more  than 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  can  be  advantageously  carried 
on  by  solitary  individuals.  Man  is  the  creature  of  society; 
and  is  compelled,  in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  to  depend 
for  help  on  his  fellows.  Qud  alio  fortes  sumus^  qttctm  qvM 
mutuis  juvamur  officiis  f  Instead  of  trusting  to  his  own 
efforts  for  a  provision  of  the  various  articles  required 
for  his  subsistence,  comfort,  and  security,  he  instinctively 
associates  himself  with  others,  and  finds  in  this  association 

*  Benthani,  "  Traite  de  Legislation,"  torn.  ii.  p.  37. 
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the  principal  source  of  his  superior  power.  Perceiving  that 
he  can  obtain  an  incomparably  greater  command  of  all  that 
he  deems  useful  or  desirable  by  applying  himself  in  prefer- 
ence to  some  one  department  of  industry,  he  limits  his 
attention  to  it  only.  As  society  advances,  this  division 
extends  itself  on  all  sides :  one  man  becomes  a  tanner,  or 
dresser  of  skins ;  another  a  shoemaker ;  a  third  a  weaver ; 
a  fourth  a  house-carpenter ;  a  fifth  a  smith,  and  so  on ;  one 
undertakes  the  defence  of  the  society,  and  one  the  distribu* 
tion  of  justice;  and  each  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  bring 
to  perfection  whatever  talent  or  genius  he  may  possess  for 
the  particular  calling  in  which  he  is  engaged :  the  wealth 
and  comforts  of  all  classes  are,  in  consequence,  prodigiously 
augmented.  In  countries  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  agriculturists  are  not  obliged 
to  spend  their  time  in  clumsy  attempts  to  manufacture  their 
own  produce;  and  manufacturers  cease  to  interest  themselves 
about  the  raising  of  corn  and  the  fattening  of  cattle.  The 
facility  of  exchanging  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  industry : 
it  stimulates  agriculturists  to  adopt  the  best  system  of 
cultivation  and  to  raise  the  largest  crops,  because  it  enables 
them  to  exchange  whatever  portion  of  the  produce  of  their 
lauds  exceeds  their  wants,  for  other  commodities  contri- 
buting to  their  comforts  and  enjoyments;  and  it  stimu- 
lates manufacturers  and  merchants  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  variety,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  goods, 
that  they  may  thereby  obtain  greater  supplies  of  raw  pro- 
duce. A  spirit  of  industry  is  thus  universally  diffused  ; 
and  the  apathy  and  languor  which  characterize  a  rude  state 
of  society,  entirely  disappear. 

But  the  facility  of  exchanging,  or  the  being  able  readily 
to  barter  our  own  surplus  produce  for  such  parts  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  others  as  we  may  wish  to  obtain  and 
they  may  choose  to  part  with,  is  not  the  only  advantage  of 
the  separation  of  employments.  Besides  enabling  each 
individual  to  addict  himself  in  preference  to  those  depart- 
ments which  suit  his  taste  and  disposition,  it  adds  very 
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largely  to  the  efficacy  of  his  powers,  and  enables  him  to 
produce  a  moch  greater  quantity  of  useful  and  desirable 
articles  than  if  he  engaged  indiscriminately  in  different 
businesses.  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  treated  this  subject  in 
the  most  masterly  manner,  has  classed  the  circumstances 
which  conspire  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  indostry, 
when  labour  is  divided,  under  the  following  heads : — Fint^ 
the  increased  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen  ;  second^ 
the  saving  of  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from 
one  employment  to  another;  and,  thirds  the  circumstance 
of  the  division  of  employments  having  a  tendency  to  facili- 
tate the  invention  of  machines  and  processes  for  saving 
labour.  A  few  observations  on  each  of  these  heads  are 
subjoined. 

1st,  With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  skill  and  dexterity 
of  the  labourer: — it  is  sufficiently  plain,  tliat  when  a  person^s 
whole  attention  is  devoted  to  one  branch  of  business,  when 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  powers  of  his  body  are  made 
to  converge,  as  it  were,  to  a  single  point,  he  must  attain  to 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  that  particular  branch,  to  which 
no  individual  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations  can  be 
expected  to  reach.  A  peculiar  play  of  the  muscles,  or 
deight  of  hand^  is  necessary  to  perform  the  simplest  opera- 
tion in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner ;  and  this  can 
only  be  acquired  by  habitual  and  constant  practice.  Dr. 
Smith  has  given  a  striking  example,  in  the  case  of  the  nail- 
manufacturer,  of  the  extreme  difference  between  training  a 
workman  to  the  precise  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  be 
employed,  and  training  him  to  a  similar  and  closely  allied 
occupation.  '*  A  common  smith,^  says  he,  "  who,  though 
accustomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to 
make  nails,  if,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  he  is  obliged 
to  attempt  it,  will  scarce,  I  am  assured,  be  able  to  make 
above  two  or  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  those,  too, 
very  bad  ones.  A  smith  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
nails,  but  whose  sole  or  principal  business  has  not  been  that 
of  a  nailer,  can  seldom,  with  his  utmost  diligence,  make 
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more  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  But 
I  have  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  that  of  making 
nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  themselves,  could  make, 
each  of  them,  upwards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  nails 
in  a  day  ;^^  or  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the  smith 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  them,  but  who  was  not 
entirely  devoted  to  that  particular  business  ! 

2d,  The  influence  of  the  division  of  labour  in  preventing 
that  tcaste  of  time  in  moting  from  one  employment  to  another^ 
which  must  always  take  place  when  an  individual  engages 
in  different  occupations,  is  even  more  obvious  than  its  in- 
fluence in  improving  his  skill  and  dexterity.  When  the 
same  person  carries  on  different  employments,  in  different 
and  perhaps  distant  places,  and  with  different  sets  of  tools, 
he  must  plainly  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  passing 
between  them.  If  the  different  employments  in  which  he 
has  to  engage  be  carried  on  in  the  same  workshop,  the 
loss  of  time  will  be  less,  but  even  in  that  case  it  will  be 
considerable.  "  A  man,"  as  Dr.  Smith  has  justly  observed, 
"  commonly  saunters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one 
sort  of  employment  to  another.  When  he  first  begins  the 
new  work,  he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind, 
as  they  say,  does  not  go  along  with  it,  and  for  some  time 
he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpose.  The  habit 
of  sauntering  and  of  indolent  careless  application,  which  is 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every  country 
workman,  who  is  obliired  to  chansre  his  work  and  his  tools 
every  half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different 
ways  almost  every  day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost  always 
slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application, 
even  on  the  most  pressing  occasions.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity,  this  cause  alone 
must  always  reduce  considerably  the  quantity  of  work  which 
he  is  capable  of  performing.''^  . 

>  «  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  4.  «  lb.  p.  5. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  something  similar  to  this  effect  in  mechanical  opei*a- 
tions  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  powers : 
when  we  pass  abruptly  from  one  speculation  or  study  to 
another,  some  time  always  elapses  before  the  attention  is 
re-engaged,  and  the  new  train  of  ideas  and  facts  brought 
fully  under  our  view.  Most  persons  must  have  experienced 
this  ;  and  it  appears  to  form  an  insuperable  objection  to 
a  practice  which  has  been  sometimes  recommended,  of  dis- 
tributing the  day  into  different  portions,  appropriated  to 
the  studv  of  different  branches  of  literature  and  science. 
Where  mere  accomplishment,  or  the  obtaining  of  a  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  is  the  object, 
this  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any.  But  those  who  read 
or  study  in  the  view  of  making  themselves  masters  of  any 
art  or  science,  will,  if  we  may  so  speak,  get  through  much 
more  intellectual  work,  and  to  much  better  purpose,  in  a 
given  time,  by  preserving  the  train  of  thought  unbroken, 
so  as  to  bring  one  speculation  or  investigation  to  a  close 
before  coramencinsr  another. 

3d,  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  division  of  em- 
ployments m  facilitating  the  invention  of  machines  and  pro- 
cesses  for  saving  labour^  it  is  obvious  that  those  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  industry  will  be  more  likely  to  discover  easier 
and  readier  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  when  their  whole 
attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  it,  than  when  it  is  dissi- 
pated upon  a  variety  of  objects.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  workmen  and  artificers  only  is  whetted  and  im- 
proved by  the  division  of  labour.  As  society  advances, 
the  study  of  particular  branches  of  science  and  philosophy 
becomes  the  principal  or  sole  occupation  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men.  Cliemistrv  becomes  a  distinct  science  from 
natural  philosophy ;  the  physical  astronomer  separates 
himself  from  the  astronomical  observer,  the  political  econo- 
mist from  the  politician ;  and  each,  meditating  exclusively 
or  principally  on  his  peculiar  department  of  science,  attains 
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well-constructed  eogine,  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilized 
country  are  all  mutually  dependent  on,  and  connected  with 
each  other.  Without  any  previous  concert,  and  obeying 
only  the  powerful  and  steady  impulse  of  self-interest,  they 
universally  conspire  to  the  same  great  end ;  and  contribute, 
each  in  his  respective  sphere,  to  furnish  the  greatest  supply 
of  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  enjoyments. 

This  dependence  and  combination  is  not  found  only  or 
principally  in  the  mechanical  employments  :  it  extends  to 
the  labours  of  the  head  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  hands  ; 
and  pervades  and  binds  together  all  classes  and  degrees  of 
societv.  ^'  The  threat  author  of  order  hath  so  distributed 
the  ranks  and  offices  of  men,  in  order  to  mutual  benefit  and 
comfort,  that  one  man  should  plough,  another  thrash,  an- 
other grind,  another  labour  at  the  forge,  another  knit  or 
weave,  another  sail,  another  ti*ade,  another  supervise  all 
these,  labouring  to  keep  them  all  in  order  and  peace ;  that 
one  should  work  with  his  hands  and  feet,  another  with  his 
head  and  tongue ;  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end,  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  and  the  supply  of  what  is  useful  to 
each  particular  member ;  every  man  so  reciprocally  obliging 
and  being  obliged,  the  prince  being  obliged  to  the  husband- 
man for  his  bread,  to  the  weaver  for  his  clothes,  to  the 
mason  for  his  palace,  to  the  smith  for  his  sword ;  those 
being  all  obliged  to  him  for  his  vigilant  care  in  protecting 
them,  for  their  security  in  pursuing  the  work,  and  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  their  industry/'  * 

One  of  the  most  advantageous  results  of  the  division  of 
labour  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  itsenablins:  manu- 
facturers  or  others  engaged  in  any  complicated  business,  or 
department  of  industry,  to  employ  work-people  of  very  vari- 
ous degrees  of  skill  and  force.  In  the  cotton  manufacture, 
for  example,  some  processes  that  are  indispensable  may  be 
quite  as  well  performed  by  children  and  women  as  by  the 
most  expert  and  powerful  workmen.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  but  for  the  distribution  of  the  labour  required  to  bring 

'  Barrow's  Second  Sermon  on  IndoBtry. 
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aboat  aDY  resnlt  among  different  individaals  possessing  the 
degree  of  skill  and  strength  necessary  in  each  particular  part 
of  the  process,  none  could  be  employed  but  those  who  possessed 
the  skill  and  strength  required  in  the  most  difficult  and 
laborious ;  and  consequently  workmen  at  30s.  or  40s.  a- week 
would  have  to  engage  in  tasks  that  might  be  as  well  or  better 
performed  by  girls  at  5a.  or  6s.  a- week.  Hence,  in  all  the 
great  departments  of  industry,  the  more  able,  dexterous,  and 
skilful  labourers  are  employed  only  in  the  processes  which 
require  peculiar  strength,  dexterity,  and  skill ;  those  which 
require  these  qualities  in  a  less  degree  being  carried  on  by 
sets  of  inferior  and,  consequently,  cheaper  labourers.  The 
success  of  most  industrious  undertakings  depends,  indeed,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  sagacity  with  which  this  distribution 
of  employments  is  made,  or  with  which  the  skill  and  power 
of  the  work-people  are  proportioned  to  the  results  to  be 
produced.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  division  of  labour,  though  they  may  be,  and 
in  fact  are,  partially  enjoyed  in  every  country  and  state  of 
society,  can  only  be  carried  to  their  full  extent  where  there 
is  a  great  power  of  exchanging,  or  an  extermve  market. 
There  are  many  employments  which  cannot  be  separately 
carried  on  without  the  precincts  of  a  large  city  ;  and, 
in  all  cases,  the  division  becomes  more  perfect,  according  as 
the  demand  for  the  produce  is  extended.  It  is  stated  by 
Smith,  that  ten  labourers,  employed  in  different  departments 
in  a  pin  manufactory,  could  produce  48,000  pins  a-day,  and 
since  his  time  the  number  has  been  doubled ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  demand  were  not  sufficient  to  take  off  this 
number,  ten  men  could  not  be  constantly  employed  in  the 
pin-making  business ;  and  the  division  of  employments  in 
it  could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  so  far.  The  same  principle 
holds  universally.     A  cotton  mill  could  not  be  constructed 


^  For  a  further  illustration  of  thib  principle  see  BahUvjc**  Economy  of 
JIaMu/actures,  p.  172. 
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in  a  small  country  having  no  intercourse  with  its  neighboui*s. 
The  demand  and  competition  of  Europe  and  America  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Birmingham,  to  their  present  state  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  various  provisions  made  by  society  for  its  protection, 
and  for  securing  and  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
individuals,  owe  their  origin  to  this  principle.  "  Government 
itself  is  wholly  founded  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing firom  the  division  of  employments.  In  the  rudest  state 
of  society  each  man  relies  principally  on  himself  for  the  pro- 
tection both  of  his  person  and  of  his  property.  For  these 
purposes  he  must  be  always  armed,  and  always  watchful ; 
what  little  property  he  has  must  be  movable,  so  as  never 
to  be  far  distant  from  its  owner.  Defence  or  escape  occupy 
almost  all  his  thoughts,  and  almost  all  his  time ;  and  after 
all  these  sacrifices,  they  are  very  imperfectly  effected.  '  If 
ever  you  see  an  old  man  here,^  said  an  inhabitant  of  the 
confines  of  Abyssinia  to  Bruce,  'he  is  a  stranger :  the 
natives  all  die  young  by  the  lance.** 

"  But  the  labour  which  every  individual,  who  relies  on 
himself  for  protection,  must  himself  undergo,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  a  few  individuals  to  protect  themselves, 
and  also  the  whole  of  a  numerous  community.  To  this  may 
be  traced  the  origin  of  governments.  The  nucleus  of  every 
government  must  have  been  some  person  who  offered  pro- 
tection in  exchange  for  submission.  On  the  governor,  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  or  whom  he  appoints,  is 
devolved  the  care  of  defending  the  community  from  violence 
and  fraud;  and  so  far  as  internal  violence  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  the  evil  most  dreaded  in  civilized  society,  it  is  won- 
derful how  small  a  number  of  persons  can  provide  for  the 
security  of  multitudes.  About  15,000  soldiers,  and  not 
15,000  policemen,  watchmen,  and  officers  of  justice,  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  eighteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  There  is  scarcely  a  trade  that  does 
not  engross  the  labour  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  tlian 
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are  employed  to  perform  this  the  most  important  of  all  ser- 
vices.*" * 

The  influence  of  the  division  of  labour  in  augmentinfi^ 
and  perfecting  the  products  of  industry ,  had  been  noticed 
by  several  writers  who  preceded  Dr.  Smith,  especially 
by  Harris  and  Turgot ;  but  none  of  them  did  what 
Smith  has  done.  None  of  them  fully  traced  its  opera- 
tion, or  showed  that  the  power  of  engaging  in  different 
employments  depends  on  the  power  of  exchanging;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  divi- 
sion of  labor.r  are  dependent  upon,  and  regulated  by, 
the  extent  of  the  market.  This  is  a  principle  of  the 
greatest  value ;  and  by  establishing  it  Smith  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  science,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
important  practical  conclusions.  ''  Pr^sent^e  de  cette  ma- 
ni^re,'**  says  M.  Storch,  "  Tid^e  de  la  division  du  travail 
^toit  absolument  neuve ;  et  Feffet  qu^'elle  a  fait  sur  les  con- 
temporains  de  Smith,  prouve  bien  qu'^elle  T^tait  r^ellement 
pour  eux.  Telle  qu'*elle  se  trouve  indiqu^e  dans  les  passages 
que  je  viens  de  citer,  elle  n'a  fait  aucune  impression.  D^ve- 
lopp^e  par  Smith,  cette  id^e  a  d^'abord  saisi  tons  ses  lecteurs; 
tons  en  ont  senti  la  verity  et  Timportance ;  et  cela  suflit 
pour  lui  en  assurer  Thonneur,  lors  m^me  que  son  g^nie  eut 
kte  gmd6  par  les  indications  de  ses  devanciers.*"  * 

SECT.  III.  —  DEFINITION    OF    CAPITAL MODE    IN    WHICH    IT 

CONTRIBUTES   TO   THE    FORMATION    OF  WEALTH CIRCUM- 
STANCES MOST  FAVOURABLE  FOR  ITS  ACCUMULATION. 

The  capital  of  a  country  consists  of  those  portions  of  the 
produce  of  industry  eansting  in  it^  which  may  be  DIRECTLY 
employed  either  to  support  human  beings^  or  to  facilitate  pro- 
duction.  This  definition  differs  from  that  of  Smith,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  most  economists.  He  divides  the 
whole  produce  of  industry  belonging  to  a  country,  or  its 
stocky  into  capital  and  revenue ;  the  first  consisting  of  such 

'  Senior  on  Political  Economy.  '  Tom.  ir.  p.  9. 
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portions  of  stock  as  are  employed  in  the  view  of  reproduc- 
ing some  species  of  commodities ;  and  the  second  consisting 
of  whatever  is  employed  to  maintain  or  gratify  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  any  ulterior  object.  According  to  Smith, 
all  this  latter  part  is  unproductively  consumed,  and  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  But  these  distinc- 
tions seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  imaginary.  Portions  of 
stock  employed  without  any  immediate  view  to  production, 
are  often  by  far  the  most  productive.  Consistently  with 
Smithes  definition,  the  stock  that  Arkwriglit  and  Watt 
made  use  of  themselves,  must  be  said  to  have  been  employed 
unproductively,  or  as  revenue ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
by  enabling  them  to  subsist  and  continue  their  operations, 
it  contributed  incomparably  more  to  increase  their  wealth, 
and  that  of  the  country,  than  any  equal  amount  of  stock 
expended  on  the  artisans  in  their  service.  It  is  always  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  when  stock  is,  or  is  not,  productively 
employed  ;  and  any  definition  of  capital  which  involves  the 
determination  of  such  a  point,  serves  only  to  embarrass 
and  obscure  what  is  otherwise  abundantly  simple.  In  our 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  enough  to  entitle  an  article  to  be 
considered  capital,  that  it  can  directly  contribute  to  tho 
support  of  man,  or  assist  him  in  appropriating  or  producing 
commodities.  It  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  employed  for 
either  of  these  purposes  ;  and  though  it  were,  it  might  not 
be  employed  so  as  to  produce  the  anticipated  results.  But 
the  mode  of  employing  an  article,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  employment,  are  perfectly  distinct  considerations 
from  the  question,  whether  that  article  be  capital.  For 
any  thing  that  can  d  priori  be  known  to  the  contrary,  a 
horse  yoked  to  a  gentleman'^s  coach  may  be  as  productively 
employed  as  if  it  were  yoked  to  a  brewer's  dray ;  but  what- 
ever difference  may  obtain  in  the  cases,  the  identity  of  the 
animal  is  not  affected, — it  is  equally  possessed,  in  the  one 
and  -the  other,  of  the  capacity  to  assist  in  production  ;  and 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded,  independently  of  other  con- 
siderations, as  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 
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It  is  usual  to  distribute  capital  into  two  great  divisions, 
one  denominated  circulating^  and  the  other  fixed  capital ; 
the  former  comprising  those  portions  of  capital  that  are  most 
rapidly  consumed  —  such  as  the  food,  clothes,  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  the  com  used 
as  seed  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  coal,  &c. ;  while  the 
lower  animals,  the  houses,  and  the  various  instruments  and 
machines,  that  either  are  or  may  be  employed  in  production, 
are  classed  under  the  head  of  fixed  capital.  But,  though 
this  distinction  be  convenient  for  some  purposes,  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  different 
varieties  of  capital,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  most  branches  of  industry.  Without 
circulating  capital,  or  food  and  clothes,  it  would  plainly  be 
impossible  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  undertaking  where  the 
return  was  at  all  distant;  and  without  fixed  capital,  or 
tools  and  engines,  there  are  very  few  sorts  of  labour  that 
could  be  carried  on  at  all,  or  with  any  advantage.  But  the 
foresight  and  inventive  faculty  of  man,  lead  him,  in  the 
earliest  ages  and  rudest  states  of  society,  to  provide  a  re- 
serve of  food,  and  to  contrive  tools  and  instruments  to  assist 
him  in  his  operations.  The  American  hunters  make  use  of 
clubs  and  slins:s  to  abridi]:e  their  labour,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  game ;  and  the  same  principle  which  prompts 
them  to  construct  and  avail  themselves  of  those  rude  instru- 
ments, never  ceases  to  operate ;  it  is  always  producing  new 
improvements;  and,  in  an  advanced  period,  substitutes 
ships  for  canoes,  muskets  for  slings,  steam-engines  for  clubs, 
and  cotton-mills  for  distaffs. 

Hence  it  is  only  by  the  employment  and  co-operation  of 
both  descriptions  of  capital,  that  wealth  can  be  largely 
produced,  and  universally  diffused.  An  agriculturist  might 
have  an  ample  supply  of  carts  and  ploughs,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  and,  generally,  of  all  the  instruments  and  animals 
used  in  his  depai'tment  of  industry  ;  but  were  he  destitute 
of  circulating  capital,  or  of  food  and  clothes,  he  would  be 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance,  and  instead  of 
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tilling  the  ground,  would  have  to  resort  to  some  species  of 
appropriative  industry :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
he  were  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  what  could  he 
do  without  the  assistance  oi fixed  capital,  or  tools !  What 
could  the  most  skilful  husbandman  perform  without  his 
spade  and  his  plough  ?  —  a  weaver  without  his  loom  ?  —  a 
carpenter  without  his  saw,  his  hatchet,  and  his  planes  I 

The  division  and  combination  of  employments  cannot  be 
carried  to  any  considerable  extent  without  the  previous 
accumulation  of  capital.  Before  labour  can  be  divided,  ^'  a 
stock  of  goods  of  different  kinds  must  be  stored  up  some- 
where, sufficient  to  maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  supply  him 
with  materials  and  tools.  A  weaver  cannot  apply  himself 
entirely  to  his  peculiar  business,  unless  there  is  beforehand 
stored  up  somewhere,  either  in  his  own  possession  or  in 
that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain 
him^  and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of 
his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed  but  sold  his  web. 
This  accumulation  must,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his 
applying  himself  for  so  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar 
business.'*'*  ^ 

As  the  accumulation  of  capital  must  have  preceded  any 
very  extensive  division  and  combination  of  employments, 
so  their  subsequent  division  and  combination  can  only  be 
perfected  as  capital  is  more  and  more  accumulated.  Ac- 
cumulation and  division  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  The| 
greater  the  amount  of  their  capital,  the  better,  speaking 
generally,  can  the  employers  of  labour  distribute  the  work 
to  be  done  among  the  individuals  in  their  employment,  who, 
consequently,  have,  as  already  explained,  a  greater  chance 
of  discovering  machines  and  processes  for  facilitating  their 
various  tasks.  The  industry,  therefore,  of  every  country 
not  only  directly  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  stock  or 
capital  which  sets  it  in  motion ;  but,  by  means  of  ihis  in- 
crease, the  division  of  labour  is  extended,  nevv-  and  more 

1  "  V\  eaUh  of  Nation^'  p.  119. 
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powerful  implements  and  machines  are  invented,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  is  made  to  produce  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  commodities. 

Besides  enabling  labour  to  be  divided,  capital  contributes 
to  facilitate  labour  and  produce  wealth  in  the  three  following 
ways: — 

Firsts — It  enables  work  to  be  executed  that  could  not  be 
executed,  or  commodities  to  be  produced  that  could  not  be 
produced,  without  it. 

Second^ — It  saves  labour  in  the  production  of  almost  every 
species  of  commodities. 

Thirds — It  enables  work  to  be  executed  better,  as  well  as 
more  expeditiously. 

With  resjard  to  the  first  advantage  derived  from  the 
employment  of  capital,  or  the  circumstance  of  its  enabling 
commodities  to  be  prodticed  that  could  not  be  produced  tcithout 
it^  it  is  plain,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodities  as  require  a  considerable  period 
for  their  completion,  could  not  be  attempted  unless  a  stock 
of  circulating  capital,  or  of  food  and  clothes  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  labourer  while  employed  on  them, 
were  previously  provided.  But  the  employment  of  fixed 
capital,  or  of  tools  and  machines,  is  frequently  as  necessary 
to  the  production  of  commodities  as  the  employment  of 
circulating  capital.  Stockings,  for  example,  could  not  be 
produced  without  wires ;  and,  although  the  ground  might 
be  cultivated  without  a  plough,  it  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  a  spade  or  a  hoe.  If  we  run  over  the  vast  cata- 
logue of  the  arts  practised  in  a  civilized  country,  it  will  be 
found  that  extremely  few  can  be  carried  on  by  the  mere 
employment  of  the  fingers,  or  rude  tools  with  which  man 
is  furnished  by  nature.  It  is  almost  always  necessary  to 
provide  ourselves  with  the  results  of  previous  industry 
and  invention,  and  to  strengthen  our  feeble  hands  by  arm- 
ing them,  if  we  may  so  speak,  "  with  the  force  of  all  the 
elements.""* 

In  the  second  place,  besides  supplying  many  species  of 
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commodities  that  could  not  be  produced  without  its  co-opera- 
tion, the  employment  of  capital  occasions  a  saving  of  labour 
in  the  production  of  many  others ;  and,  by  lowering  their  cost, 
brings  them  within  reach  of  a  far  greater  number  of  con- 
sumers. We  have  been  so  lon^  accustomed  to  command 
the  services  of  the  most  powerful  machines,  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  effort  of  abstraction  to  become  fully  aware 
of  the  advantages  they  confer  on  us.  But  if  we  com- 
pare the  arts  practised  by  highly  civilized  societies  and 
those  in  a  less  advanced  state,  we  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
convinced  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  employment  of 
machinery  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  superior  com- 
forts and  enjoyments.  Suppose,  that,  like  the  Peruvians, 
and  many  other  people  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
World,  we  were  destitute  of  iron,*  and  unacquainted  with 
the  method  of  domesticating  and  employing  oxen  and  horses, 
how  prodigious  a  change  for  the  worse  would  be  made  in 
our  condition  !  It  was  customary,  in  some  countries,  to 
make  cloth  by  taking  up  thread  after  tliread  of  the  warp, 
and  passing  the  woof  between  them  by  the  unassisted 
agency  of  the  hand ;  so  that  years  were  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  piece  which,  mth  the  aid  of  the  loom, 
may  be  produced  in  as  many  days.*      -Nothing,  perhaps, 

'  Mr.  Locke  has  the  foUowing  striking  obsexrations  on  the  use  of  iron: — 
'*  Of  what  consequence  the  discovery  of  one  natural  body,  and  its  properties, 
may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing 
instance  ;  whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  convenlencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all  sorts  of  natural 
plenty,  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be 
found  in  a  very  ordinary,  despicable  stone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And 
whatever  we  think  of  our  parts,  or  improvements,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other;  yet,  to  any  one 
that  will  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  that, 
were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably 
reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose 
natural  endowments  and  provisions  came  no  way  short  of  those  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  polite  nations;  so  that  he  who  first  made  use  of  that  one 
contemptible  mineral,  may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  author  of 
plenty." — Etioy  on  the  Understanding,  book  iv.  cap.  12. 

*  Ulloa, "  Voyage  de  I'Amtfriquc,"  torn.  i.  p.  330.     Ed.  Amst.  1752.  ' 
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be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  best  artist  to 
l^iye  that  perfect  identity  to  his  figures,  which  is  given  to 
them  by  the  machinery  now  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 
Not  to  mention  the  other  and  more  important  advantages 
resulting  from  the  invention  of  movable  types  and  printing, 
the  most  perfect  manuscript  —  one  on  which  years  of 
patient  and  irksome  labour  have  been  expended — is  unable, 
in  point  of  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  match  a  well-printed 
work,  executed  in  the  hundredth  part  of  the  time,  and  at  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  expense.  The  great  foreign  demand 
for  English  manufactured  goods  results  no  less  from  the 
superiority  of  their  manufacture  than  from  their  greater 
cheapness  ;  and  for  both  these  advantages  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  the  excellence  of  our  machinerv. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  equally  illustrate 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  accumulation  and  employ- 
ment of  capital.  The  food  and  other  accommodations 
eujoyed  by  a  nation  cannot  be  increased  except  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  labourers,  or  in  their  productive  powers ; 
but  without  an  increase  of  capital,  it  is  in  most  cases 
impossible  to  employ  more  workmen  with  advantage.  If 
the  articles  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  labourers,  and 
the  tools  and  machines  with  which  they  are  to  operate,  be 
required  for  the  maintenance  and  efficient  employment  of 
those  already  in  existence,  there  can  be  no  demand  for 
others.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rate  of  wages  cannot 
rise ;  and  if  the  number  of  inhabitants  be  increased,  thev 
must  be  worse  provided  for.  Neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  powers  of  the  labourer  should  be  augmented,  unless 
capital  h(ive  been  previously  increased.  Without  the  better 
education  and  training  of  workmen,  the  greater  subdivision 
of  their  employments,  or  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
their  productive  energies  can  never  be  materially  augmented; 
and  in  almost  all  these  cases,  additional  capital  is  required. 
It  is  seldoii),  unless  by  its  means,  that  workmen  can  be 
better  trained,  or  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  them  with  better  machinery,  or  make  a  more  proper 
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distribution  of  labour  among  them.  Should  the  work  to  he 
done  consist  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  a  workman  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  only  requires  a  much  larger  stock 
than  when  he  is  occasionally  employed  in  every  different 
part.  "  When,''  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  we  compare  the  state  of 
a  nation  at  two  different  periods,  and  find  that  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the 
latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated, 
its  manufactures  more  numerous  and  more  flourishing,  and 
its  trade  more  extensive,  we  may  be  assured  that  its  capital 
must  have  increased  during  the  interval  between  these  two 
periods,  and  that  more  must  have  been  added  to  it,  by  the 
good  conduct  of  some,  than  had  been  taken  from  it,  either 
by  the  private  misconduct  of  others,  or  by  the  public  extra- 
vagance of  government."  *  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  no 
country  can  ever  reach  the  stationary  state,  so  long  as 
she  continues  to  add  to  her  capital.  While  she  does  this, 
she  will  have  an  increasing  demand  for  labour,  and  will 
be  uniformly  augmenting  the  mass  of  necessaries  and  con- 
veniencies,  and  consequently,  also,  the  numbers  of  her 
people.  But  when  no  additions  are  made  to  capital,  no 
more  labour  will  be,  or,  at  least,  can  be  advantageously 
employed.  And  should  the  national  capital  diminish,  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  deteriorate : 
the  wages  of  labour  will  be  reduced ;  and  pauperism,  with 
its  attendant  train  of  vice,  misery,  and  crime,  will  spread 
its  ravages  throus^hout  societv. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  what  capital  is,  the 
importance  of  its  employment,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  assists  in  facilitating  production,  we  proceed  to  explain 
its  origin,  and  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for  ^its 
accumulation. 

Had  it  been  a  law  of  nature  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  from  industrious  undertakings  sliould  merely  suffice 

>  «  Wealth  of  N»tion«,"  p.  152. 
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to  replace  that  which  had  been  expended  in  carrying  them 
on,  society  would  have  made  no  progress,  and  man  would 
have  continued  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  originally 
placed.  But  the  established  order  of  things  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. It  is  constituted  so  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  more  wealth  or  produce  is  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  than  is  required  to 
carry  on  that  labour.  This  surplus,  or  excess  of  produce, 
has  been  denominated  profit ;  and  it  is  from  it  that  capital 
is  wholly  derived.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man'^s  immediate 
wants  are  supplied,  he  looks  forward  to  the  future.  Even 
the  savage  who  kills  more  game  in  a  day  than  he  can  consume, 
does  not  throw  the  surplus  away ;  experience  has  taught 
him  that  he  may  be  less  fortunate  on  another  occasion ; 
and  he,  therefore,  either  stores  it  up  as  a  reserve  against 
any  future  emergency,  or  barters  it  with  his  fellows  for 
something  else.  Experience,  too,  would  speedily  show, 
that  without  a  stock  of  provisions  no  one  could  engage  in 
any  undertaking,  however  productive  in  the  end,  that  re- 
quired any  considerable  time  before  it  made  a  return.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  the  principle  which  prompts  to  save  and 
amass,  which  leads  man  to  sacrifice  an  immediate  gratifi- 
cation for  the  sake  of  increased  security,  or  of  greater  en- 
joyment at  some  future  period,  manifested  itself  in  the 
earliest  ages.  At  first,  indeed,  its  operation  must  have 
been  comparatively  feeble.  But  it  gathered  fresh  strength 
and  consistency,  according  as  the  many  advantages  of  which 
it  is  productive  gradually  disclosed  themselves.  The  dried 
fish,  canoes,  and  spears  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  exhibit  the  first  fruits  of  that  powerful 
passion,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  riches  of4;he  world. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  capital  is  formed  out  of  the  excess 
of  the  produce  realized  by  those  who  engage  in  industrious 
undertakings,  over  and  above  the  produce  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  carrying  them  on,  it  plainly  follows,  that  the 
means  of  amassing  capital  will  be  greatest  where  this  excess 
is  greatest ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  be  greatest 
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where  the  rate  of  profit  is  greatest.  This  is  so  obvious  a 
proposition  as  hardly  to  require  illustration.  The  man  who 
produces  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  two  days,  has  it  evidently 
in  his  power  to  accumulate  twice  as  fast  as  the  man  who, 
either  from  a  deficiency  of  skill,  or  from  his  being  obliged 
to  cultivate  a  bad  soil,  is  forced  to  labour^bur  days  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity ;  and  the  capitalist  who  invests 
stock  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  has  it  equally  in 
his  power  to  accumulate  twice  as  fast  as  the  capitalist  who 
cannot  find  a  mode  of  investment  that  will  yield  more  than 
five  per  cent}  It  is  true  that  high  profits  give  the  means 
only  of  amassing  capital ;  and  had  men  always  lived  up  to 
their  incomes,  that  is,  had  they  always  consumed  the  whole 
produce  of  their  industry  in  satisfying  their  immediate  wants 
or  desires,  there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  capital  in 
the  world.  But  experience  shows,  that  while  high  profits 
afford  greater  means  of  saving,  they,  at  the  same  time,  give 
additional  force  to  the  parsimonious  principle.  Economy  is 
in  no  respect  different  from  the  other  virtues ;  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  be  strongly  mani- 
fested, where  it  does  not  bring  along  with  it  a  corresponding 
reward.  Before  a  man  can  accumulate,  he  must  live : 
and  if  the  sum  that  remains,  after  his  necessary  expenses 
are  deducted,  be  but  trifling,  the  probability  is,  that  he 
will  choose  rather  to  consume  it  immediately,  than  to 
hoard  it  up  in  the  expectation,  that,  by  the  addition  of 
farther  savings,  it  may,  at  some  future  and  very  distant 
period,  become  the  means  of  making  a  small  addition  to  his 
income.  But  wherever  profits  are  high,  that  is,  wherever 
there  is  a  great  power  of  accumulation,  we  deny  ourselves 
immediate  gratifications,  because  we  have  a  certain  prospect 
that,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  speedily  attain  to  comparative 
aiHuence ;  and  that  our  future  means  of  obtaining  an  in- 
creased supply  of  conveniencies  and  luxuries  will  be  greatly 

'  This  is  understated.  It  is  plain,  inasmuch  as  aU  parties  must  live  on 
their  profits,  that  those  who  gain  double  may  accumulate  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  others. 
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iucreased  by  our  present  forbearance.  Give  to  any  peoplo 
the  power  of  accumulating,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  not  be  disinclined  to  use  it  effectively.  Those 
who  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  have  determined 
the  stato  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  will  find 
that  the  power  of  accumulation,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  rate  of  profit,  has  uniformly  been  greatest  in  those 
which  have  made  the  moat  rapid  advances.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  rate  of  profit  is  commonly  twice  as 
high  as  in  Great  Britain  or  Holland  ;  and  it  is  to  its 
greater  magnitude  that  the  comparatively  quick  progress  of 
the  former  in  wealth  and  population  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  desire  of  adding  to  our  fortune,  and  improving  our 
condition,  is  inherent  in  the  human  constitution,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  fundamental  principle,  the  causa  causansy  of  every 
improvement.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  an  instance  of  any 
people  having  missed  an  opportunity  of  amassing.  Whenever 
the  bulk  of  the  community  have  the  power  of  adding  to  their 
stock,  they  never  fail  to  make  additions.  "  No  measure  of 
fortune,  or  degree  of  skill,  is  found  to  diminish  the  supposed 
necessities  of  human  life ;  refinement  and  plenty  foster  new 
desires,  while  they  furnish  the  means  or  practise  the  methods 
to  gratify  them.*"^ 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  in  opposition  to  these  statements, 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  high  in  Eastern  countries,  and  that 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  either  retrograding  or  advancing 
only  by  imperceptible  degrees.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  rate  of  profit  be  really  higher  in  them  than 
in  Europe.  No  doubt  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher ;  but 
that  is  a  consequence  of  the  hazard  to  which  the  principal 
is  exposed,  because  of  the  prejudices  against  usury,  and  the 
vicious  and  defective  nature  of  Eastern  governments.  All 
taking  of  interest  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran ;  and  this  is 
really  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  being  so  very  high  in 
the  countries  which  respect  its  authority.     "  L'usure,"  says 

^  Ferguson's  ^  Essay  on  Civil  Society,''  p.  360. 
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Montesquieu,  '^  augmente  dans  les  pays  Mahometans  2i  pro- 
portion de  la  sdv^rit^  de  la  defense.  Le  prSteur  s'^indem- 
nise  du  peril  de  la  contravention.'*^  ^  It  is  not  meant,  how- 
ever, to  affirm,  that  great  productiveness  of  industry,  .or  a 
high  rate  of  profit,  is  necessarily,  and  in  every  instance, 
accompanied  by  a  great  degree  of  prosperity.  Countries 
with  every  imaginable  capacity  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  industry  and  stock  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
subjected  to  governments  which  do  not  respect  or  uphold 
the  right  of  property ;  and  the  insecurity  thence  resulting, 
may  suffice  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  those  who  are 
otherwise  placed  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  But  we  believe  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  which  hardly  admits  of  exception,  that 
if  two  or  more  countries,  nearly  in  the  same  physical  cir- 
cumstances, have  about  equally  tolerant  and  liberal  govern- 
ments, and  give  equal  protection  to  property,  their  pro- 
sperity will  be  proportioned  to  the  rate  of  profit  in  each. 
Wherever,  cceteris  paribus^  profits  are  high,  capital  is  rapidly 
augmented,  and  there  is  a  comparatively  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
profits  are  low,  the  means  of  employing  additional  labour 
are  proportionally  limited,  and  the  progress  of  society  ren- 
dered so  much  the  slower. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  absolute  amount  of  its  capital, 
but  by  its  power  of  employing  that  capital  with  advantage 
— a  power  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  correctly  measured 
by  the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit — that  the  capacity 
of  a  country  to  increase  in  wealth  and  population  is  to  be 
estimated.  Before  the  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  increase  of  capital  were  thoroughly  investigated, 
the  great  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Holland, 
where  profits,  from  1650  downwards,  were  comparatively 
low,  were  considered  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  many  later 
writers,  as  the  natural  result,  and  were  consequently  re- 

'  **  Eitprit  des  LoLx,"  lir.  xzi.  chap.  iO, 
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garded  by.  them  as  a  conviuclng  proof  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  low  profits  and  interest.  But  this,  as  will  be  after- 
wards seen,  was  to  mistake  the  efiect  of  heavy  taxation  for 
the  cause  of  wealth  !  A  country  where  profits  are  low,  may, 
notwithstanding,  abound  in  wealth,  and  be  possessed  of  im- 
mense capital ;  but  it  is  the  height  of  error  to  suppose,  that 
the  lowness  of  profits  facilitated  their  accumulation.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  low  rate  of  profit  in  Holland  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  symptom 
of  her  decline.  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Netherlands,  written  about  1670,  that  the 
trade  of  Holland  bad  then  passed  its  zenith ;  and  the  vast 
capitals  of  the  Dutch  merchants  had  been  principally 
amassed  previously  to  the  wars  in  which  the  republic  was 
successively  engaged  with  Cromwell,  Charles  IT.,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  when  the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  than  at 
any  subsequent  period. 

But  without  referring  to  the  example  of  America, 
Holland,  or  any  other  country,  the  smallest  reflection  on 
the  motives  to  engage  in  any  branch  of  industry  is  suflicient 
to  show  that  the  advantafj:es  derived  from  it  are  alwavs 
supposed,  cceteris  paribus,  to  be  directli/  as  the  rate  of  profit. 
Why  does  a  man  employ  himself  or  his  capital  in  an  indus- 
trious undertaking  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  expects  he  will 
thereby  realize  the  greatest  reward  for  his  labour,  or  the 
greatest  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital  ?  One  branch 
of  industry  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  advantageous,  for 
the  single  and  sufBcient  reason  that  it  yields  a  compara- 
tively large  profit;  and  another  is,  with  equal  propriety, 
said  to  be  peculiarly  disadvantageous,  because  it  yields  a  com- 
paratively small  profit.  It  is  always  to  this  standard,  to 
the  high  or  low  rate  of  profit  which  they  respectively  yield, 
that  every  individual  refers  in  comparing  different  under- 
takings ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  what  is 
true  of  individuals,  must  be  true  of  states. 

No  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  can  be  drawn  from  the  magnitude  of  \is  commerce 
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or  revenue,  or  the  state  of  its  agriculture  or  manufEictures. 
Every  branch  of  industry  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  second- 
ary or  accidental  causes.  They  are  always  in  a  state  of 
flux  or  reflux ;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently  seen  to 
flourish  when  others  are  very  much  depressed.  The  aver- 
age RATE  OF  PROFIT  would  sccm  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
barometer — the  best  criterion  of  national  prosperity.  A  rise 
of  profits  is,  speaking  generally,  occasioned  by  industry 
having  become  more  productive;  and  it  shows  that  the 
power  of  the  society  to  amass  capital,  and  to  add  to  its 
wealth  and  population,  has  been  increased,  and  its  progress 
accelerated  :  a  fall  of  profits,  on  the  contrary,  is  occasioned 
by  industry  having  become  le9s  productive,  and  shows  that 
the  power  to  amass  capital  has  been  diminished,  and  that 
the  progress  of  the  society  has  been  clogged  and  impeded.^ 
However  much  a  particular,  and  it  may  be  an  important, 
branch  of  industry  is  depressed,  still,  if  the  average  rate  of 
profit  be  high,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  depression  cannot 
continue,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  really 
prosperous.  On  the  other  hand,  though  there  were  no 
distress  in  any  particular  branch — though  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  were  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have  ever  been  carried  before — though  a 
nation  have  numerous,  powerful,  and  well-appointed  armies 
and  fleets,  and  the  style  of  living  among  the  higher  classes 
be  more  than  ordinarily  sumptuous, — still,  if  the  rate  of 
profit  have  become  comparatively  low,  we  may  pretty  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  the  condition  of  such  nation,  how 
prosperous  soever  in  appearance,  is  bad  and  unsound  at 
bottom ;  that  the  plague  of  poverty  is  secretly  creeping  on 
the  mass  of  her  citizens  ;  that  the  foundations  of  her  great- 

'  We  are  here  only  laying  down  the  leading  principles  on  the  subject.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  '*  Circumstances  which  determine  the  Rate  of  Profit,*'  we 
shall  endeaTour  to  investigate  the  influence  of  fluctuations  in  the  Talue  of 
money,  of  loans  to  goremment,  &c  ,  on  profits.  The  doctrine  advanced  in 
the  text  is  meant  only  to  apply  in  cases  where  these  disturbing  causes  are 
not  in  operation. 
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uess  have  been  shaken ;  and  that  her  decline  inav  be 
anticipated,  unless  measures  be  devised  for  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  national  resources,  by  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industry,  and,  consequently,  to  the  rate  of 
profit. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered,  that  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  save  and  amass  should  be  as  powerful  as  it  is 
advantageous.  "  With  re^^ard  to  profusion,"  says  Smith, 
"  the  principle  which  prompts  to  expense  is  the  passion  for 
present  enjoyment ;  which,  though  sometimes  violent,  and 
verv  difficult  to  be  restrained,  is  in  creneral  onlv  momentarv 
and  occasional.  J3ut  the  principle  which  prompts  to  save 
is  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition;  a  desire  which, 
though  generally  calm  and  dispassionate,  comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the 
grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  separates  these  two 
moments,  there  is  scarce,  perhaps,  a  single  instant  in  which 
any  man  is  so  perfectly  and  completely  satisfied  with  his 
situation  as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of  fortune  is  the  means 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and  the 
most  obvious ;  and  the  most  likely  way  of  augmenting  their 
fortune  is  to  save  and  accumulate  some  part  of  what  they 
acquire,  either  regularly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion.  Though  the  principle  of  expense,  there- 
fore, prevails  in  almost  all  men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in 
some  men  upon  almost  all  occasions,  yet  in  the  greater  part 
of  men,  taking  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at  an  average, 
the  principle  of  frugality  seems  not  only  to  predominate, 
but  to  predominate  very  greatly."  ^ 

It  is  this  principle  which  carries  society  forward.  The 
spirit  of  parsimony,  and  the  eSorts  of  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious classes  to  improve  their  condition,  in  most  instances 
balance  not  only  the  profusion  of  individuals,  but  also  the 

1  •*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  151. 
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more  wasteful  profusion  and  extravagance  of  govemmeuis. 
This  spirit  has  been  happily  compared  by  Smith  to  the 
unknown  principle  of  animal  life— the  vis  medicatrix  natures 
— which  frequently  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  spite  both  of  disease  and  of  the  injudicious 
prescriptions  of  the  physician.  So  powerful  indeed  is  its 
influence,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  supposing  the  late 
war,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  which  it  occasioned, 
had  not  occurred,  whether  the  existing  capital  of  the  country 
would  have  been  really  greater  than  it  is  ! 

But,  however  great  the  capacity  of  the  principle  of  accu- 
mulation to  repair  the  waste  of  capital,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing,  as  very  many  have 
done,  that  its  operations  are  in  all  cases  promoted  by  a  large 
public  expenditure.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  this  is 
true.  A  moderate  increase  of  taxation  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  habits  and  industry  of  a  nation,  that  an  increase  of 
his  family,  or  of  his  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses,  has 
upon  a  private  individual.  Man  is  not  influenced  solely  by 
hope ;  he  is  also  powerfully  operated  upon  by  fear.  Taxa- 
tion brings  the  latter  principle  into  the  field.  To  the  desire 
of  rising  in  the  world,  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  indi- 
vidual, an  increase  of  taxation  superadds  the  fear  of  being 
cast  down  to  a  lower  station,  of  being  deprived  of  conveni- 
encies  and  gratifications  which  habit  has  rendered  almost 
indispensable ;  and  the  combined  influence  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples produces  efforts  that  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
unassisted  agency  of  either.  They  stimulate  individuals 
to  endeavour,  by  increased  industry  and  economy,  to  repair 
the  breach  taxation  has  made  in  their  fortunes  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  their  efforts  do  more  than  this, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  national  wealth  is  increased 
through  the  increase  of  taxation.  But  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  doctrine.  To  render  an 
increase  of  taxation  productive  of  greater  exertion,  economy, 
and  invention,  it  should  be  slowly  and  gradually  brought 
about ;  and  it  should  never  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to 
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incapacitate  individuab  from  meeting  the  sacrifices  it  im- 
poses, bj  such  an  increase  of  industry  and  economy  aa  it 
may  be  in  their  power  to  make  without  requiring  any  very 
violent  change  of  their  habits.  The  increase  of  taxation 
roost  not  be  such  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  overcome 
its  influence,  or  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  impracticable. 
DiiBculties  that  are  seen  to  be  surmountable  sharpen  the 
inventive  powers,  and  are  readily  grappled  with ;  but  an 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulty,  or  such  an  excessive 
weight  of  taxation  as  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  meet, 
would  not  stimulate  but  destroy  exertion.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing new  eflforts  of  ingenuity  and  economy,  it  would  pro- 
duce only  despair.  Whenever  taxation  becomes  so  heavy 
that  the  produce  it  takes  from  individuals  can  no  longer  be 
replaced  by  fresh  efforts,  they  uniformly  cease  to  be  made ; 
the  population  becomes  dispirited ;  industry  is  paralyzed ; 
and  the  country  rapidly  declines. 

A  striking  illustration  of  what  has  now  been  stated, 
may  be  derived  from  observing  the  influence  of  fair  and 
low  rents  on  the  industry  of  farmers.  It  might  seem,  on  a 
superficial  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  circumstance  of  a 
farm  being  low-rented  would  not  lessen  the  enterprise  or 
industry  of  the  tenant,  seeing  that  every  thing  he  could 
make  it  produce  over  and  above  the  rent,  by  diligence  and 
economy,  would  belong  to  himself.  Such,  however,  is  not 
found  to  be  really  the  case ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  over  or  under-renting  of  land  be  most  injurious.  If  a 
farm  be  too  high-rented,  that  is,  if  no  exertion  of  skill,  or 
reasonable  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  will  enable  him 
to  pay  his  rent  and  obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  trouble,  he 
gets  dispirited.  The  farm  is,  in  consequence,  ill-managed ; 
scourging  crops  are  resorted  to ;  and  ultimately  it  is  thrown 
on  the  landlord's  hands,  in  an  impoverished  and  deteriorated 
condition.  But  the  disadvantages  attending  the  under- 
renting  of  land  are  hardly  less  obvious.  To  make  farmers 
leave  those  routine  practices  to  which  they  are  very  strongly 
attached,  and  become  really  industrious  and  enterprising, 
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they  must  not  only  have  the  power  of  rising  in  the  world, 
but  their  rents  must  be  such  as  to  impress  them  with  a 
conviction,  that  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves  their  ruin 
will  assuredly  follow.  Estates  that  are  under-rented  are, 
uniformly  almost,  farmed  in  an  inferior  style  compared  with 
those  that  are  let  at  their  fair  value ;  and  the  tenants  are 
not  generally  in  good  circumstances.  "  1  have  not,'^  says 
Mr.  Young,  "  seen  an  instance  of  rent  being  very  low,  and 
husbandry,  at  the  same  time,  being  good.  Innumerable 
are  the  instances  of  farmers  living  miserably,  and  even 
breaking,  on  farms  at  very  low  rents,  being  succeeded  by 
others,  on  the  same  land,  at  very  high  rents,  who  make 
fortunes.  Throughout  my  journey  I  have  universally 
observed,  that  such  farms  as  were  the  most  wretchedlv 
managed  were  very  much  under-let."  ^ 

What  an  increase  of  rent  is  to  the  farmers,  an  increase 
of  taxation  is  to  the  pubUc.  If  it  be  carried  beyond  due 
bounds,  or  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  fully  balanced 
by  increased  efforts  to  produce  and  save,  it  is  productive 
of  national  poverty  and  decline  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
fined within  moderate  limits,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  industry  and  economy,  and  most  commonly  occasions  the 
production  of  more  wealth  than  it  abstracts. 

That  capital  is  formed  out  of  profit,  and  that  profit  is 
itself  the  surplus  obtained  from  industrious  undertakings, 
after  the  produce  expended  in  carrying  them  on  has  been 
fully  replaced,  are  propositions  which,  though  universally 
true,  are,  at  least  the  latter,  at  variance  with  the  common 
notions  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  supposing  profits  to 
originate  in  the  manner  now  stated,  they  are  almost  uni- 
formly supposed  to  depend  on  the  sale  of  produce,  and  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  Thus,  to  take  a 
familiar  instance,  the  hat-maker  who  sells  a  hat  for  thirty 

*  Yoang'3  "  Tour  in  the  North  of  Engl&nd/'  toL  iv.  p.  376.  See  also 
**  AnaJysis  of  the  Statiatical  Accoant  of  Scotland,"  part  i.  p.  258,  &c.,  for 
proofk  of  the  same  principle. 
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sliillings,  which  cost  him  twenty-five  shillings  of  outlay, 
believes  he  has  made  the  five  shillings  of  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  individual  who  bought  the  hat,  and  this  is  the 
universal  belief  of  others.  In  truth  and  reality,  however, 
he  has  done  no  such  thing.  He  produced,  in  a  given  time, 
a  hat  equivalent  to,  or  worth,  in  silver,  thirty  shillings, 
while  the  various  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  its  manu- 
facture only  amounted  to  twenty-five  shillings.  But  then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  speaking  generally,  the  various 
individuals  who  deal  with  the  hat-maker  are  placed  in  the 
like  situation  :  the  farmer,  the  clothier,  the  bootmaker,  &c. 
are  all  making  the  same  profits  in  their  respective  busi- 
nesses ;  that  is,  they  are  all  producing  quantities  of  corn, 
cloth,  boots,  &;c.,  equivalent  to  thirty  shillings,  by  an  out- 
lay of  twenty-five  shillings.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in 
exchanging  the  precious  metals  for  commodities,  or  in  ex- 
changing one  sort  of  commodities  for  another,  one  party 
gains  nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Profit  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  excess  of  the  produce  raised  in  given  periods  over 
that  which  has  been  consumed  in  those  periods.  The 
introduction  of  exchanges  would  not  be  advantageous,  if  it 
merely  enabled  one  set  of  persons  to  prey  upon  some  other 
set.  This,  however,  is  not  its  efiect.  It  enables  labour 
to  be  divided,  and  individuals  to  addict  themselves  in 
preference  to  some  one  pursuit ;  and  by  thus  separating 
and  combining  their  efforts,  adds,  as  already  seen,  pro- 
digiously to  the  facilities  of  production ;  but  it  does  no- 
thing more. 

If  the  popular  opinions  with  respect  to  the  source  of 
profits  were  well  founded,  it  would  inevitably  follow,  inas- 
much as  they  take  for  granted  that  all  producers  make  their 
profits  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else  who  buys  their 
commodities,  not  only  that  no  additions  could  be  made  to 
capital,  but  that  the  capital  now  in  the  world  would  be  very 
soon  annihilated.  Were  such  a  really  correct  view  of  the 
nrcumstances  under  which  we  are  placed,  our  lot  would  be 
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any  thing  but  enviable.  Happily,  however,  this  is  not  our 
situation.  The  produce  of  labour,  during  any  given  time, 
is  almost  always  greater  than  the  produce  we  are  obliged  to 
consume  during  the  same  time ;  and  the  surplus  or  profit 
being  accumulated,  becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  new  instrument 
of  production. 

There  is  really,  therefore,  no  class  of  industrious  indivi- 
duals which  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes.  The 
retail  dealer,  for  example,  is  in  no  respect  more  indebted 
to  his  customers  than  they  are  to  him.  It  is  not  his,  but 
their  own  interest  they  have  in  view,  when  they  resort  to 
his  shop.  Society  is,  in  truth,  as  M.  Destutt  Tracy  has 
remarked,  nothing  but  a  series  of  exchanges ;  *  but  they  are 
exchanges  in  which  full  equivalents  are  always  given  for 
whatever  is  received.  Profits  are  a  consequence  of  the  bounty 
of  Nature ;  and  do  not  in  any  degree  depend  on  the  superior 
acuteness  of  those  who  sell,  or  on  the  weakness  and  simplicity 
of  those  who  buy.  The  advantages  observed  to  result  from 
the  separation  of  employments  has  occasioned  the  division 
of  society  into  particular  classes,  which  interchange  com- 
modities and  services ;  this  intercourse,  from  its  reducing 
the  cost,  increasing  the  number,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  all  sorts  of  useful  and  desirable  articles  and  services, 
being  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  every  individual.  This, 
however,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  view,  is  the  whole 
efiect  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
exchanges.  How  far  soever  that  division  may  be  car- 
ried, it  is  still  true  that  profits  depend  not  on  it,  or  on 
exchanges,  but  on  the  excess  of  the  commodities  produced 
in  a  given  period,  over  those  that  are  consumed  in  the  same 
period. 

However  extended  the  sense  previously  attached  to  the 
term  capital  may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  are  inclined  to 

*  "  Economie  Politique,"  p.  7a. 
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think  that  it  should  be  interpreted  still  more  comprehensiTely. 
Instead  of  understanding  by  capital  all  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  industry  which  may  be  applied  to  support  man, 
and  to  facilitate  production,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  man  himself  should  not,  and  very  many 
why  he  should,  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
national  capital.  Man  is  as  much  the  produce  of  previous 
outlays  of  wealth  expended  on  his  subsistence,  education, 
&c.,  as  any  of  the  instruments  constructed  by  his  agency  ; 
and  it  would  seem,  that  in  those  inquiries  which  regard 
only  his  mechanical  operations,  and  do  not  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  his  higher  and  nobler  powers,  he  should  be 
regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Every  individual  who 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  though  he  may  not  be  instructed 
in  any  particular  art  or  profession,  may  yet,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  viewed,  in  relation  to  his  natural  powers,  as  a 
machine  which  it  has  cost  twenty  years  of  assiduous  atten- 
tion, and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  capital,  to  con-  \ 
struct.  And  if  a  farther  sum  be  expended  in  qualifying  ! 
him  for  the  exercise  of  a  business  or  profession  requiring 
unusual  skill,  his  value  wll  be  proportionally  increased,  and 
he  will  be  entitled  to  a  greater  reward  for  his  exertions  ; 
as  a  machine  becomes  more  valuable  when  it  acquires  new 
powers  by  the  expenditure  of  additional  capital  or  labour  in 
its  construction.  ^ 

Smith  has  fully  admitted  the  justice  of  this  principle, 
though  he  has  not  reasoned  consistently  from  it.  The 
acquired  and  useful  talents  of  the  inhabitants  should,  he 
states,  be  considered  as  making  part  of  the  national  capital. 
"  The  acquisition  of  such  talents,"  he  justly  observes, 
''  daring  the  education,  study,  or  apprenticeship  of  the 
acquirer,  always  costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a  capital 
fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those  talents, 
as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  so  do  they  likewise  of 
that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  The  improved 
dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
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light  as  a  machine  or  instrament  of  trade,  which  facilitates 
and  abridges  labour,  and  which,  though  it  costs  a  certain 
expense,  repays  that  expense  with  a  profit.****^ 

Instead,  then,  of  being  entirely  overlooked,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  the  dexterity,  skill,  and  intelligence  of 
the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  most  particularly  at- 
tended to  in  estimating  the  capital  and  productive  capacities 
of  a  country.     Much  stress  is  uniformly  and  justly  laid  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  machines  which  man  has  constructed  to 
assist  in  his  undertakings ;    but  he  is  himself  the  most 
important  of  all  machines,  and  every  addition  made  to  his 
skill  and  dexterity  is  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence.    The  discrepancies  that  actually  obtain  in  the  phy- 
sical oriranization  of  the  various  races  of  men,  are  seldom 
very  considerable ;  and  yet,  how  vast  is  the  difference,  in 
other  points  of  view,  between  an  Indian  of  Mexico,  and  an 
EInglishman  or  a  Frenchman  !     The  former,  ignorant  and 
uninstructed,  is  poor  and  miserable,  though  placed  in  a 
country  blessed  with  a  soil  of  exhaustless  fertility  and  a 
genial  climate ;    the  latter,  intelligent   and   educated,   is , 
wealthy,   prosperous,   and    happy,   though    placed    under  j 
comparatively  unfavourable  circumstances.     Lord  Bacon''s  ' 
aphorism,  that  hioxcledge  is  potcer^  is  true  in  a  physical  as 
well  as  in  a  moral  sense.     It  gives  its  possessors  an  ascen- 
dency over  their  less  instructed  neighbours,  and  makes 
immeasurable  additions  to  their  productive  capacities.     An  i 
ignorant  and  uneducated  people,  thougli  possessed  of  all  the 
materials  and  powers  necessary  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
are  uniformly  sunk  in  poverty  and  barbarism  :   and  until 
their  mental  powers  begin  to  expand,  and  they  have  learned 
to  exercise  the  empire  of  mind  over  matter,  the  avenues  to 
improvement  are  shut  against  them,  and  they  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  wish  to  emerge  from  their  degraded  con- 
dition. 

«  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  122. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  it  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  that  bore  us  triumphantly 
through  the  contest  with  revolutionary  France,  and  gave 
us  wealth  and  power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  combined 
force  of  almost  all  Europe,  though  wielded  by  a  chief  of  I 
consummate  talent.  But  what  is  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  ' 
Is  it  not  whoUv  the  result  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  a 
few  others  ?^  It  was  their  sagacity  that  discovered  and 
explored  this  mighty  channel  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workmen  ;  so  that  the  vast  advantages  derived 
from  it,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  to  their  original  authors 
and  inventors. 

To  those  who  are  impressed  with   a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  thus  briefly  stated,  who  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  science  to  the  advancement  of 
nations,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  progress    | 
made  of  late  years  in  difiusing  instruction  among  the  great    I 
mass  of  the  commuiTitv.     The  discoveries  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster,  and  the  schools  founded  on  their  principles,  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
raentarv  branches  of  instruction  ;    while   the    Mechanics'* 
Institutions  formed  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  great  towns, 
afford  the  labouring  part  of  the  population  an  opportunity   > 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  respective  arts,  by  making   ' 
them  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  they  depend, 
and  from  the  better  application  of  which  every  new  improve- 
ment must  be  derived.    It  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  this  general  instruction  over  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  empire ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
alike  greaj  and  beneficial.     More_discoveries  will  be  made, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  m ore  indi yid uals  are  placed 


^  For  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  see  Commercial  Dictionary,  art.  Cotton,  and  the  authorities 
tliere  referred  to. 
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in  a  situation  to  make  them.     And  it  is  neither  impossible, 
nor  at  all  improbable,  that  the  lustre  which  now  attaches 
to  the  names  of  Arkwright  and  Watt  may  be  dimmed,  . 
though  it  can  never  be  wholly  effaced,  by  the  more  numerous,  \ 
and,  it  may  be,  more  important  discoveries,  that  wiU,  at  no  * 
dbtant  period,  be  made  by  those  who  would  have  passed 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  in  the  same  obscure  and  beaten 
track  that  had  been  trodden  by  their  unambitious  ancestors, 
had  not  the  education  now  so  generally  diffused,  served  to 
elicit  and  ripen  the  seeds  of  genius  implanted  in  them  for  [ 
the  common  advantage  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Definition  and  Grovoih  of  Credit — Contributes  to  facilitate  Production 
hy  distributing  Capital  in  the  most  advantageous  manner^^ireulation 
ofBUlSy  <5fc. 

Having  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  accumulation  and  employment  of  Capital,  our  attention 
is  next  called  to  the  subject  of  Credit.  This  is  most  com- 
monly represented  as  a  very  effective  agent  in  the  production 
of  wealth;  and  though  its  influence  has  been,  in  this  respect, 
a  good  deal  exaggerated,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  of  very  con- 
siderable importance. 

Credit  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  trust  or  confidence 
placed  by  one  individual  in  another  when  he  assigns  him 
property  in  loan,  or  without  stipulating  for  its  immediate 
payment.  The  party  who  lends  is  said  to  give  credit,  and 
the  party  who  borrows  to  obtain  credit. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society  credit  is  in  a  great  measure 
unknown.  This  arises  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  very 
httle  capital  being  then  accumulated,  and  partly  from  govern- 
ment not  having  the  means,  or  not  being  sufficiently  careful 
to  enforce  that  punctual  attention  to  engagements  so  indis- 
pensable to-  the  existence  of  confidence  or  credit.  But  as 
society  advances,  capital  is  gradually  accumulated,  and  the 
observance  of  contracts  is  enforced  by  the  public  authority. 
Credit  then  begins  to  grow  up.  On  the  one  hand,  indivi- 
duals who  have  either  more  capital  than  they  can  conveni- 
ently employ,  or  who  are  desirous  of  withdrawing  from 
business,  are  disposed  to  lend,  or  to  transfer  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  capital  to  others,  on  condition  of  their 
obtaining  a  certain  stipulated  premium  or  interest  for  its 
use,  and  what  they  consider  sufficient  security  for  its 
repayment  ;    and  on   the  other  hand,  there   are  always 
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individuals  to  be  met  with  disposed  to  borrow,  partly  and 
principally  in  order  to  extend  their  businesses  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  they  can  be  carried  by  means  of  their  own 
capital,  or  to  purchase  commodities  on  speculation,  and 
partly  to  defray  debts  already  contracted.  These  different 
classes  of  individuals  mutuallv  accommodate  each  other. 
Those  desirous  of  being  relieved  from  the  fatigues  of 
business,  find  it  very  convenient  to  lend  their  capital  to 
others ;  while  those  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their 
businesses,  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  to  a 
greater  extent. 

It  is  in  the  effects  resulting  from  this  transference  of 
capital  from  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  to  those  who  are 
desirous  to  borrow,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  advantages 
derivable  from  credit.  All  the  operations  supposed  to  be 
carried  on  by  its  agency,  how  extensive  and  complicated 
soever  they  may  appear,  originate  in  a  change  in  the  actual 
holders  or  employers  of  stock.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  stated,  that  commodities  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  most  expensive  operations  carried  on,  by 
means  of  credit  or  confidence  ;  but  this  is  an  obvious 
mistake.  Wealth  cannot  be  produced,  nor  can  any  sort  of 
industrious  undertaking  be  entered  upon  or  completed, 
without  the  aid  of  labour  and  capital ;  and  all  that  credit 
does,  or  can  do,  is,  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  capital 
from  one  individual  to  another,  to  bring  it  into  the  hands 
of  those  who,  it  is  most  probable,  will  employ  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  A  few  remarks  will  render  this 
apparent. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  power  of  the 
borrower  of  a  quantity  of  produce,  or  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  extend  his  business,  may  be  increased,  that  of  the  lender 
must  be  equally  diminished.  The  same  portion  of  capital 
cannot  be  employed  by  two  individuals  at  the  same  time. 
If  A  transfer  his  capital  to  B,  he  necessarily,  by  so  doinir, 
deprives  himself  of  a  power  or  capacity  of  production  which 
B  acquires.     It  is  most  probable,  indeed,  that  this  capital 
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will  be  more  productively  employed  by  B  than  by  A  ;  for 
the  fact  of  A  havinig:  lent  it,  shows  that  he  either  had  no 
means  of  employing  it  advantageously,  or  was  disinclined  to 
take  the  trouble  ;  while  the  fact  of  B  having  borrowed  it, 
shows  that  he  conceives  he  can  advantageously  employ  it^ 
or  that  he  can  invest  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  an  interest  to 
the  lender  and  a  profit  for  himself.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  except  in  so  far  as  credit  may  thus  bring  capital  into 
the  possession  of  those  who,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  will 
employ  it  most  beneficially,  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  the 
increase  of  wealth. 

The  most  common  method  of  making  a  loan  is  by  selling 
commodities  on  credit,  or  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 
paid  at  some  future  period.     The  price  is  increased  propor- 
tionally to  the  length  of  credit  given  ;  and  if  any  doubt  be 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  punctuality  or  solvency  of 
the  buyer,  a  farther  sum  is  added  to  the  price,  to  cover  the 
risk  that  the  seller  or  lender  runs  of  not  recoverinor  the 
price,  or  of  not  recovering  it  at  the  stipulated  period.     This 
is  the  usual  method  of  transacting  business  where  capital 
is  abundant  and  confidence  general ;  and  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  amount  of  property  lent  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  other  commercial  countries,  in  this 
way,  is  decidedly  greater  than  all  that  is  lent  in   every 
other  way. 

When  produce  is  sold  in  the  way  now  described,  it  is 
usual  for  the  buyers  to  give  bills  to  the  sellers  for  the 
price,  payable  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit ;  and  it  is 
in  the  efiects  growing  out  of  the  negotiation  of  these  bills 
that  much  of  that  magical  influence  that  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  credit  is  believed  to  consist.  Suppose,  to 
illustrate  this,  that  a  paper-maker.  A,  sells  to  a  printer,  B, 
a  quantity  of  paper,  and  that  he  gets  his  bill  for  the  sum, 
payable  at  twelve  months  after  date :  B  could  not  have 
entered  into  the  transaction  had  he  been  obliged  to  pay 
ready  money ;  but  A,  notwithstanding  he  has  occasion  for 
the  monev,  is  enabled,  bv  the  facility  of  ne<rotiatiu2:  or 
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discounting  bills,  to  give  the  requisite  credit,  without  dis- 
abling himself  from  prosecuting  his  business.  In  a  case 
like  this,  both  parties  are  said  to  be  supported  by  credit ; 
and  as  cases  of  this  sort  are  exceedingly  common,  it  is 
contended  that  half  the  business  of  the  country  is  really 
carried  on  by  its  means.  AU,  however,  that  such  state- 
ments really  amount  to  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  do  not  employ  their 
own  capital  merely,  but  also  that  of  others.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  printer  employs  the  capital  of  the  paper- 
maker,  and  the  latter  employs  that  of  the  banker  or  broker 
who  discounted  the  bill.  This  person  had,  most  likely, 
the  amount  in  spare  cash  lying  beside  him,  which  he  might 
not  well  know  what  to  make  of;  but  the  individual  into 
whose  hands  it  has  now  come,  will  immediately  apply  it  to 
useful  purposes,  or  to  the  purchase  of  the  materials,  or  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  his 
establishmept.  It  is  next  to  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
transaction  will  be  advantanceous.  But  still  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  so,  not  because  credit  is  of 
itself  a  means  of  production,  or  because  it  can  give  birth  to 
capital  not  already  in  existence ;  but  because,  through  its 
agency,  capital  finds  its  way  into  those  channels  in  which 
it  has  the  best  chance  of  being  profitably  employed. 

The  real  advantas:e  derived  from  the  use  of  bills  and 
bank-notes  as  money,  consists,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen, 
in  the  substitution  of  so  cheap  a  medium  of  exchange  as 
paper,  in  the  place  of  one  so  expensive  as  gold,  and  in  the 
facilities  which  they  give  to  the  transacting  of  commercial 
affairs.  If  a  banker  lend  A  a  note  for  wPlOO  or  <£*1000,  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  land  or 
produce  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  it ;  but  that  land  or 
produce  was  already  in  existence.  The  issue  of  the  note 
did  not  give  it  birth.  It  was  previously  in  some  one^s  pos- 
session ;  and  it  will  depend  wholly  on  the  circumstance  of 
A^s  employing  it  more  or  less  advantageously  than  it  was 
previously  employed,  whether  the  transaction  will,  in  a  public 
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point  of  view,  be  profitable  or  not.  On  analyzing  any 
case  of  this  kind,  we  shall  invariably  find  that  all  that  the 
highest  degree  of  credit  or  confidence  can  do,  is  merely  to 
change  the  distribution  of  capital — to  transfer  it  from  one 
class  to  another.  Occasionally,  too,  these  transfers  are 
productive  of  injurious  results,  by  bringing  capital  into  the 
hands  of  spendthrifts  :  this,  however,  is  not  a  very  common 
efiect ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  decidedly  beneficial. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ricardo 
before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1819,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  sets  the  principles 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  in  a  very  clear  point 
of  view. 

"  Do  you  not  know,'"*  Mr.  Ricardo  was  asked,  "that  when 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  manufactures,  the  very  credit 
which  that  circumstance  creates  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  a  more  extended  use  of  his  capital  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactures  ?"  To  this  Mr.  Ricardo  answered,  "  I 
have  no  notion  of  credit  being  at  all  effectual  in  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities ;  commodities  can  only  be  produced  by 
labour,  machinery,  and  raw  materials ;  and  if  these  are  to 
be  employed  in  one  place,  they  must  necessarily  be  with- 
drawn from  another.  Credit  is  the  means,  which  is  alter- 
nately transferred  from  one  to  another,  to  make  use  of 
capital  actually  existing ;  it  does  not  create  capital ;  it 
determines  only  by  whom  that  capital  shall  be  employed : 
the  removal  of  capital  from  one  employment  to  another 
may  often  be  very  advantageous,  and  it  may  also  be  very 
injurious.**' 

Mr.  Ricardo  was  then  asked,  "  May  not  a  man  get  credit 
from  a  bank  on  the  security  of  his  capital  which  is  profit- 
ably employed,  whether  vested  in  stock  or  land?  and  may 
he  not,  by  means  of  that  credit,  purchase  or  create  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  machinery  and  raw  materials,  and  pay  au 
additional  number  of  labourers,  without  dislodging  capital 
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from  any  existing  employment  in  the  country  ?''  To  this 
Mr.  Bicardo  answered,  ^^  Impossible  i  an  individnal  can 
purchase  machinery,  &c.  with  credit ;  he  can  never  create 
them.  If  he  purchase,  it  is  always  of  some  one  else ;  and, 
consequently,  he  displaces  some  other  from  the  employ- 
ment of  capital.''^ ' 

»  "Lortli'Keport/'p.  192. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Circximgtances  tchich  led  to  the  Litrodtxrtion  and  Use  of  Money--^ 
Qiialitieji  fc.hic/i  a  Coinmouiy  ti-acd  >^^  Jloncj/  s/tonl'J  jH)ssr:<s — Coinage 
—  V'trhtions  in  th^.  Vnh:i  of  yToncH — iMi^'hietvjn  and  Use  of 
P.'i}fr  JfoiU'v  and  Bills  of  J^zchanrj-:, 

WiiEX  tlic  til,'Hi.;ii  01  labour  was  uvsl  introcluccu.  comnio- 
'lities  were  Jireotlv  bartered  for  each  other.  Those,  for 
ex«im|>le,  who  had  i\  surplus  ox  coru,  and  v.era  in  want  of 
^v'ine,  endeavoured  to  find  out  those  who  were  m  the  oppo- 
site circumstances,  or  who  had  a  surnliis  of  wine  nnd  wanted 
corn,  .ind  then  exehani:;ed  the  one  forth.?  ocher.  It  is  obvious, 
howev»M*.  that  the  power  of  exchana:::;j,  and,  consequently, 
of  dividing  enipioyments.  niiut  hr.ve  ^eeii  subjcotod  to  per- 
pe-nal  interruptions,  so  long  .is  it  v.'as  rc-stricted  to  mere 
barter.  A  carries  produce  to  market,  and  B  is  d^-dirous  to 
purchase  ii ;  but  tJie  producj  belonging  t^o  13  is  not  .suitablo 
for  A.  C,  again,  would  like  to  buy  B*'s  produce,  but  B  is 
already  fully  supplied  vritli  the  equivalent  C  has  lo  offer. 
In  such  cases,  and  thev  must  bo  of  constant  occiUTenca 
wherever  uionev  is  not  introduced,  no  diroet  exclumu'O  could 
take  place  between  the  parties  ;  and  it  might  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  brine:  it  about  indirectlv.^ 

The  extreme  inconvenience  attending  such  situations  must 
earlv  have  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  everv  one. 
Efforts  v;ould,  in  consequence,  be  n-^de  to  avoid  them  ;  and 
it  would  speedilv  aiiDear  that  the  best,  or  rather  the  onlv 
wav  in  which  thi^  cculd  bo  eficctcd,  was  to  exchan^fo  either 
tiie  whole  or  a  T:art  of  one's  snrclus  produce  for  some  com- 

*  The  dinciiltiss  that  would  ciris3  on  such  occasions,  and  the  devices  that 
•r  uld  be  adopted  to  overcome  them,  have  been  very  wen  inustrated  by 
Colonel  ToiTcaa,  in  his  work  on  the  "Production  cf  Wealth,"  p.  291. 
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niodity  of  known  value,  and  in  general  demand ;  and  which, 
consequently,  few  persons  would  be  disinclined  to  accept  as 
an  equivalent  for  whatever  they  had  to  dispose  of.  After 
this  commodity  had  begun  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
exchansnnsr  other  commodities,  individuals  would  become 
willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  it  than  might  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  products  they  were  desirous  of  im- 
mediately obtaining;  knowing  that  should  they,  at  any 
future  period,  want  a  further  supply,  either  of  these  or  other 
articles,  they  would  be  able  readily  to  procure  them  in  ex- 
change for  this  universally  desirable  commodity.  Though 
at  first  circulating  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  it  would,  as 
the  advantages  arising  from  its  use  were  better  appreciated, 
begin  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  Its  value,  as  com- 
pared with  other  things,  would  thus  come  to  be  universally 
known ;  and  it  would  at  last  be  used,  not  only  as  the  common 
equivalent  for  other  things,  but  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  their  value. 

Now  this  commodity,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  money. 

An  infinite  variety  of  commodities  have  been  used  as 
money  in  different  countries  and  periods.  But  none  can  be 
advantageously  used  as  such,  unless  it  possess  several  very 
peculiar  qualities.  The  slightest  reflection,  on  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied,  must,  indeed,  be  sufficient  to  convince 
every  one  that  it  is  indispensable,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly 
desirable,  that  the  commodity  selected  to  serve  as  money 
should  (1 .)  be  divisible  into  the  smallest  portions  ;  (2.)  that 
it  should  admit  of  being  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out deteriorating ;  (3.)  that  it  should,  by  possessing  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  be  capable  of  being  easily  transported 
from  place  to  place ;  (4.)  that  one  piece  of  money  of  a  cer- 
tain denomination,  should  always  be  equal,  in  magnitude 
and  quality,  to  every  other  piece  of  money  of  the  same  de- 
nomination ;  and  (5.)  that  its  value  should  be  comparatively 
steady,  or  as  little  subject  to  variation  as  possible.  Without 
the  Jirst  of  these  qualities,  or  the  capacity  of  being  divided 
into  portions  of  every  different  magnitude  and  value,  money, 
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it  is  evident,  woald  be  of  almost  no  use,  and  could  only  be 
exchanged  for  the  few  commodities  that  might  happen  to  be 
of  the  same  yalue  as  its  indivisible  portions,  or  as  whole 
multiples  of  them  :  without  the  second^  or  the  capacity  of 
being  kept  or  hoarded  without  deteriorating,  no  one  would 
choose  to  exchange  commodities  for  money,  except  only 
when  he  expected  to  be  able  speedily  to  re-exchange  that 
money  for  something  else :  without  the  t/iird^  or  facility  of 
transportation,  money  could  not  be  conveniently  used  in 
transactions  between  places  at  any  considerable  distance : 
without  the  fourth^  or  perfect  sameness,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  appreciate  the  value  of  different  pieces 
of  money:  and  without  \\\^  fifth  quality,  or  comparative 
steadiness  of  value,  money  could  not  serve  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  value  of  other  commodities  ;  and  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dustry for  an  article  that  might  shortly  decline  considerably 
in  its  power  of  purchasing. 

The  union  of  the  different  qualities  of  comparative  steadi- 
ness of  value,  divisibility,  durability,  facility  of  transporta- 
tion, and  perfect  sameness,  in  the  precious  metals,  doubtless 
formed  the  irresistible  reason  that  has  made  every  civilized 
community  employ  them  as  money.  The  value  of  gold 
and  silver  is  certainly  not  invariable,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  changes  only  by  slow  degrees :  they  are  divisible 
into  any  number  of  parts,  and  have  the  singular  property  of 
being  easily  reunited,  by  means  of  fusion,  without  loss  ; 
they  do  not  deteriorate  by  being  kept ;  their  firm  and  com- 
pact texture  makes  them  difficult  to  wear ;  their  cost  of 
production,  especially  that  of  gold,  is  so  considerable,  that 
they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and  can,  of  course, 
be  transported  with  comparative  facility  ;  and  an  ounce  of 
pure  gold  or  silver,  taken  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  or  Peru, 
is  precisely  equal,  in  point  of  quality,  to  an  ounce  dug  from 
the  mines  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  when  the  principal  qualities  necessary  to  consti- 
tute money  are  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  the 
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precious  metals,  that  they  have  been  used  as  such  in  civih'zed 
societies,  from  a  very  remote  aera.  "  They  became  universal 
money,"  as  M.  Turgot  has  observed,  "  not  in  consequence 
of  any  arbitrary  agreement  among  men,  or  of  the  interven- 
tion of  any  law,  but  by  the  nature  and  force  of  things.**' 

When  first  used  a3  money,  the  precious  metals  were  in 
an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having 
agreed  about  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  com- 
modity, that  quantity  was  then  weighed  off.  But  this,  it 
is  plain,  must  have  been  a  tedious  and  troublcaomo  process. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  difficulty  of  deterrainini::  tlie 
degree  of  their  purity  with  sufficient  precision,  must  have 
formed,  in  eariv  aijes,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
S^old  and  silver  as  monev  :  and  the  discovery  of  some  means 
by  which  their  weiglit  and  fineness  might  be  readily  and 
correctly  ascertained,  would  be  felt  to  be  indispensable  to 
their  extensive  use  as  media  of  exchange.  Fortunately, 
these  m»?aus  werd  not  louff  in  bein<r  discovered.  The  fabri- 
cation  of  coins,  or  the  practice  of  impressing  pieces  of  the 
precious  metal?  with  a  public  stamp  indicating  their  weight 
and  purity,  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.'  And  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  have  been  few  inventions 
•  of  greater  utility,  or  that  have  done  more  to  promote  im- 
provement. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  introduction 
and  use  of  coins  does  not  afi'ect  the  principle  on  whicJi 
exchanores  were  previously  conducted.  The  coinage  saves 
the  trouble  of  weiahinc:  and  assavins:  cfold  and  silver,  but 
it  does  nothinc:  more.  It  declares  the  weight  and  puritv 
of  the  metal  in  a  coin  ;  but  the  value  of  that  metal  or  coin 
depends,  in  all  case>,  on  the  same  principles  that  determine 
the  value  of  other  commodities;  and  would  be  as  liulo 
affected  bv  boinci-  recoined  with  a  new  denomination,  as  th.) 
burden  of  a  ship  by  a  change  of  her  name. 

Inaccurate  notions  with  respect  to  tho  iuiiuence  of  eoinrigo 

'  Gogufrt,  "  D!f  rOrigine  Uc?  Loix,"  S:^.  torn.  i.  p.  20*9 
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seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  so  long  entertained, 
that  coins  were  merely  the  signs  of  values  !  But  they 
have  really  no  more  claim  to  this  designation  than  bars 
of  iron  or  copper,  sacks  of  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity. 
They  exchange  for  other  things,  because  they  are  desirable 
articles,  and  are  possessed  of  real  intrinsic  value.  A  draft, 
check,  or  bill,  may  not  improperly,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
the  sign  of  the  money  to  be  given  for  it.  But  that  money 
is  itself  a  commodity ;  it  is  not  a  sign,  it  is  the  thing 
signified.* 

Money,  however,  is  not  merely  the  universal  equivalent, 
or  marchandise  bannale,  used  bv  the  societv  :  it  is  also  the 
standard  used  to  compare  the  values  of  all  sorts  of  products ; 
aud  the  stipulations  in  the  great  bulk  of  contracts  and  deeds, 
as  to  the  delivery  and  dispoi^al  of  property,  have  all  reference 
to,  and  are  commonly  expressed  in  quantities  of  money. 
It  is  plainly,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  its 
value  should  be  as  invariable  as  possible.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  to  the  exhaustion 
of  old  and  the  discoverv  of  new  mines,  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  is  necessarily  inconstant ;  though,  if  we 
except  the  effects  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
discovery  of  the  American  mines,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
varied  so  much  at  other  times  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Great  mischief  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  occasioned  by 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  most  countries  in  the 
weight,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  purity  of  coins ;  and  since 
the  impolicy  of  these  changes  has  been  recognised,  similar, 
and  still  more  extensive,  disorders  have  sprung  from  the 
improper  use  of  substitutes  for  coins.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
obvious,  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  value  of 
money,  without  proportionally  affecting  the  pecuniary  con- 
ditions in  all  contracts  and  agreements.  Much,  however, 
of  the  influence  of  a  change  depends  on  its  direction.     An 


'  The  Count  di  Verri  waa  one  of  the  first  who  showed  clearly  what  money 
is,  and  what  it  is  not. — See  "Meditazioni  sulla  Economia  Politica/*  §  2. 
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iQcr^a^  in  the  Talue  of  money  is,  for  reasons  that  will 
^Wwj^rtU  be  stated^  oniformly  more  prejudicial  in  a  public 
paiu(  of  Tiew  than  its  diminution :  the  latter,  though 
il^uriou;}  to  indiriduaLs,  may  sometimes  be  productire  of 
uatioual  cid^antage ;  but  such  can  nerer  be  the  case  with 
Hhi  fonu«r«^ 

tiut  uotwithstanding  the  precious  metals  are  in  many 
i>»4Kct^  .^idmirably  fitted  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
thw  luv^  two  verT  serious  drawbacks — their  cost,  and  the 
Uidicuit  V  and  expanse  of  carrying  them  from  place  to  place. 
If  the  ourivucy  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  gold  only,  it 
NvouKi  suuouat  to  at  least  sixty  millions  of  sovereigns ;  and 
thv  oxpviKM  attending  such  a  currency,  allowing  only  \  per 
cvut  for  w^ar  and  tear  and  loss  of  coins,  could  not  be  reckoned 
nktt  It?**  than  at^3>230,000  a-year.  It  is  obvious,  too,  were 
thviv  nothing  but  coins  in  circulation,  that  the  conveyance 
o|[  laige  dUiu<^  from  place  to  place  to  discharge  accounts, 
Hvuld  bo  a  very  laborious  process,  and  that  even  small  sums 
Vs»uld  uot  b^  conveyed  without  considerable  diflSculty ;  and 
KvUvv  it  U  that  most  civilized  nations  have  endeavoured 
tv  t'aluicuto  a  portion  of  their  money  of  less  costly  mate- 
u;^Hj  uul  have  !*e«>orted  to  various  devices  for  economizing 
I  Us  Uic  v»t  cv>in.  Of  the  substitutes  for  coin  hitherto 
^k;^;^vaU\l,  i^apcr  is  by  far  the  most  generally  used,  and 
w'*  h*  kA  VM^xis  the  least  objectionable.  Instead  of  dis- 
.im.i^.u^^  ihcir  debts  by  a  payment  of  the  precious  metals, 

uU\..IuuI»,  on  ^^hose  solvency  the  public  may  rely, 
»\*\    vUvui  l>v  giving  a  bill  or  draft  for  the  sum,  payable 

H  v'.^i  ^^  ^io^^>  ^^'  ^'  ^^  many  days  after  date ;  and  as  this 
\U  •  aa*t  puwicd  currently  from  hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it 
i^  ,v^,i. .  ili  ths>  tunc t ions  of  coin,  while  it  saves  its  expense 
\.o  .1.      4  ^u\     -V  ioase  of  the  advantages  that  might  bo 

iv.^v.vl   iv.a  Uw  circulation  of  such  bills  or  drafts  led  to 
.  \^    », .  .......'a  ^'i  !hAfi^  for  their  regular  issue.     A  banker, 

%  '^».»v\i  tv»  (or  a  loan,  does  not  make  the  advance 


N    \. 
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in  gold  or  silyer,  but  in  his  own  notes ;  and  while  these 
serve  equally  well  as  cash  to  the  borrower,  the  issuer  derives 
the  same  rate  of  interest  from  them  that  he  would  have 
derived  from  an  advance  of  cash ;  his  profits  consisting  of 
the  excess  of  interest  derived  from  the  notes  he  has  issued, 
over  the  interest  of  the  cash  or  unproductive  stock  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  in  his  coffers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  payment  of  his  notes,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
establish  meat.  Besides  this  sort  of  banks,  there  are  also 
banks  of  deposit,  or  banks  for  keeping  the  money  of  indi- 
viduals. A  merchant  usinsr  a  bank  of  this  sort  makes  all 
his  considerable  payments  by  drafts  upon  his  bankers,  and 
sends  all  the  bills  due  to  him  to  them  to  be  presented,  and 
noted  if  not  duly  paid.  By  this  means  he  saves  the  expense 
of  keeping  money  at  home,  while  he,  also,  avoids  the  risk  of 
receiving  coins  or  notes  that  are  not  genuine,  and  of  making 
mistakes  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  due  bills; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  saving  that  is  thus  effected,  a 
much  less  quantity  of  money  serves  for  the  demand  of  the 
public. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  banks,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  consists  in  the  facility  they  afford  for  making  pay- 
ments at  distant  places,  and  for  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Many  of  the  banking  companies,  established  in 
different  districts,  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  each  other; 
and  they  all  have  correspondents  in  London.  Hence,  an 
individual  residing  in  any  part  ^  the  country,  who  may  wish 
to  make  a  payment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may 
effect  his  object  by  applying  to  the  bank  nearest  to  him. 
Thus,  suppose  A  of  Penzance,  has  a  payment  to  make  to 
B  of  Inverness.  To  send  the  money  by  post  would  be 
hazardous ;  and  if  there  were  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  in 
the  sum,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  make  use  of  the 
post.  How  then  will  A  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  suni  to 
a  banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  creditor  in  Inverness  will 
receive  it  from  a  banker  there.  The  transaction  is  very 
simple  :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  his  correspondent  in 
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London  to  pay  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Inverness  banker 
the  sum  in  question  on  account  of  B ;  and  the  Inverness 
banker^  being  advised  in  course  of  post  of  what  has  been 
done,  pays  B.  A  small  commission,  charged  by  the  Pen- 
zance banker,  and  the  postages,  constitute  the  whole  expense. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever ;  and  the  affair  is  transacted  in 
the  most  commodious  aud  cheapest  manner. 

Bills  of  excbauiie  are  most  commonlv  used  in  the  settle- 
ment  of  transactions  between  merchants  residins:  in  different 
countries ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  used  amoug  mer- 
chants of  the  same  couutry.  They  are  merely  orders 
addressed  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor,  directing  the  latter  to 
pay  his  debt  to  some  specified  party  in  his  vicinity.  It  is 
generally  found,  that  the  debts  mutually  due  by  cities  or 
countries  trading  together,  approach,  for  the  most  part,  near 
an  equality.  Tliere  are  at  all  times,  for  example,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  in  London  indebted  to  Ham- 
burg; but,  speaking  generally,  there  are  about  an  equal 
number  of  persons  in  London  to  whom  Hamburg .  is  in- 
debted ;  and  hence,  when  A  of  London  has  a  payment  to 
make  to  B  of  Hamburg,  he  does  not  j*emit  an  equivalent 
sum  of  money  to  the  latter ;  but  goes  into  the  market  and 
buys  a  bill  on  Hamburg  for  an  equal  amount, — that  is,  he 
buys  an  order  from  C  of  London,  addi*essed  to  his  debtor 
D  of  Hamburg,  directing  him  to  pay  the  amount  to  A  or 
his  order.  A  liaving  endorsed  this  bill  or  order,  sends  it 
to  B,  who  receives  payment  from  his  neighbour  D.  The 
convenience  of  all  parties  is  consulted  by  a  transaction  of 
this  sort.  The  debts  due  bv  A  to  B,  and  bv  D  to  C,  are 
extinguished  without  the  intervention  of  any  money.  A 
of  London  pays  C  of  do.,  and  D  of  Hamburg  pays  B  of  do. 
The  debtor  in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the  debtor  in  the 
other ;  and  a  postag?  or  two,  and  the  stamp  for  tho  bill  or 
order,  are  the  only  expenses.^ 

^  For  an  account  of  the  xneaiures  necessary  to  ensure  the  ready  von- 
▼ersion  of  paper  into  the  precidiu  metola,  .^ee  Chapter  on  the  Interferen'v 
of  QoTcrnmont. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DiTision  of  Employments  among  different  CountricSy  or  Commerce ^^ 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers — Influence  of  improved  Means  of 
Communication — Mode  in  which  Commerce  contributes  to  increase 
Wealth — Restrictions  on  Commerce,  for  the  Promotion  of  Domestic 
Industry  and  National  Security — Influence  of  these  Restrictions-^ 
Duties  on  Imports. 

The  division  of  labour  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  limited 
societies,  but  h  of  universal  application ;  and  may  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  entire  districts, 
and  even  nations,  to  addict  themselves,  in  preference,  to 
certain  branches  of  industry.  On  this,  which  has  been 
appropriately  termed  by  Colonel  Torrens,  the  territorial 
division  of  labour^  is  founded  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  different  districts  of  tlie  same  country,  and  between 
different  countries.  The  different  soils,  climates^  and 
capacities  of  production,  possessed  by  the  different  provinces 
ot  aiFoxtensive  country,  tit  them  for  being  appropriated,  in 
preference,  to  different  species  of  industry.  A^  district 
abounding  in  coal,  having  an  easy  accessjo^ the  ocean,  and 
a  considerable  command  _of  internal  navigationjL.is  the 
natural  seat  of  manufactures.  Wheat  and  other  species 
of  grain  are  the  proper  products  of  rich  arable  soils ;  and 
cattle,  after  being  reared  in  mountainous  districts,  may  be 
most  advantageously  fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds. 
It  is  clearly  as  little  for  the  advantaije  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  districts,  as  it  would  be  for  that  of  an  individual, 
to  engage  indiscriminately  in  every  possible  employment. 
V/ho  can  doubt  that  vastly  more  manufactured  goods,  com, 
cattle,  and  fish,  are  produced  by  the  people  of  Lancashire 
confining  their  principal  attention  to  manufactures,  those 
of  Kent  to  agriculture,  those  of  Argyle  to  the  raising  of 
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cattle,  and  those  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  catching  of 
fish,  than  if  they  had  respectively  endeavoured  directly  to 
supply  themselves  with  these  or  similar  productions,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  exchange  ? 

A  commercial  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  and  districts,  and  even  between  those  of 
the  same  district,  is  most  commodiously  carried  on  by  a 
distinct  class  of  individuals  denominated  merchants,  from 
that  commutatio  mercium  which  forms  their  business.  This 
class  is,  for  the  most  part,  subdivided  into  two  subordinate 
classes — wholesale  dealers  and  retailers.  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  first  consists  in  conveying  commodities  from 
places  where  they  are  cheap  to  those  where  they  are  dear. 
Generally  speaking,  they  buy  at  the  first  hand,  or  from  the 
producers ;  but  instead  of  selling  directly  to  the  consumers, 
they  most  commonly  sell  to  the  retailers.  The  business 
of  the  latter  is  to  keep  assortments  of  the  goods  that  are 
wanted  in  the  places  where  they  reside ;  serving  them  out 
in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  times,  as  may  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  their  customers,  or  of  the  public.  This 
subdivision  is  exceedingly  beneficial  for  all  parties.  It 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  wholesale  merchant  to 
retail  the  goods  he  has  collected  in  distant  markets ;  but, 
supposing  he  were  to  attempt  it,  he  would,  it  is  clear,  have 
to  establish  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  so 
that,  besides  requiring  an  additional  capital,  he  would  be 
compelled,  from  inability  to  give  that  undivided  attention 
to  any  single  department  of  business,  so  indispensable  to 
secure  its  being  conducted  with  due  economy  and  in  the 
best  way,  to  lay  a  higher  price  on  his  goods.  The  objec- 
tions that  have  sometimes  been  made  to  the  intervention 
of  retailers  between  the  wholesale  dealers,  or  the  producers, 
and  the  consumers,  are  plainly,  therefore,  without  any 
real  foundation.  It  is  essential  that  goods  should  be 
retailed.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  bring  to  London  a 
cargo  of  tea  from  China,  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  of  salt 
from  Liverpool,  of  beef  from  Cork,  or  of  coal  from  the 
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T jne,  were  it  not  divided  and  sold  in  such  portions  as  may  be 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens !  And  it  admits  of  demon- 
stration, that  this  necessary  business  will  be  done  best  and 
cheapest  by  a  class  distinct  from  the  wholesale  dealers. 

It  is  frequently,  indeed,  alleged,  that  the  number  of 
retailers  is  in  most  places  unnecessarily  great,  and  that,  in 
order  to  subsist,  they  charge  an  enormous  profit.  But  it  is 
easily  seen,  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  these  state- 
ments. A  regard  to  their  own  interest  prevents  too  many 
individuals  from  becoming  retailers,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  prevents  too  many  from  engaging  in  other  employments ; 
while  the  competition  of  each  other,  and  of  the  public, 
hinders  them  from  realizing  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit.  That  they  sometimes  appear  to  realize  more  than 
this  rate,  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  but  this  arises  from  confound- 
ing wages  and  profits.  Besides  deriving  a  profit  from  the 
capital  which  he  employs,  an  individual  should,  in  the 
event  of  his  superintending  its  employment,  obtain,  in 
addition,  a  remuneration  or  wages  for  that  superintendence. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  a  grocer  in  a  small 
country  town  employs  a  capital  of  ^£^1000,  that  profits  are 
10  per  cent,  and  that  he  could  earn,  by  hiring  himself  to 
another,  £50  a-year  of  salary :  in  this  case  it  is  plain  the 
goods  must  be  sold  at  15  per  cent  advance,  that  being  the 
lowest  rate  that  will  yield  10  per  cent  of  profits  and  oP50  of 
wages.  Had  the  grocer  been  able  to  employ  a  capital  of 
dP2000,  he  would  have  obtained  the  same  profits  and  wages 
by  selling  his  goods  at  an  advance  of  12^  per  cent.  Hence 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  goods  when  retailed  in  large 
and  small  towns.  In  the  former  there  is  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  large  capitals  in  the  business  of  retailing,  so 
that  a  comparatively  small  per  centage,  over  and  above  the 
customary  rate  of  profit,  suffices  to  defray  the  wages  of 
those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on ;  while,  in  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  limited  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  a  com- 
paratively large  per  centage  is  necessary  as  wages.  Profits 
are,  evidentlv,  the  same  in  both  cases. 
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It  is  plaiu,  from  these  statements,  that  the  formation  of 
a  separate  mercantile  class  adds  very  materially  to  the 
advantages  resulting  from  commerce.  It  gives,  in  fact,  an 
uninterrupted  motion  to  the  plough  and  the  loom.  The 
intervention  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  enables  every 
one  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  his  particular  calling. 
Accents  and  warehouses  beinij  established  all  over  the  coun- 
try  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  know  beforehand  where  they  may 
always  find  a  market  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  pro- 
cure, at  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  what  they  wish  to 
buy.  They  are  ublcj  in  consequence,  to  devote  tlieir  whole 
time  and  energies  to  their  respective  businesses;  con- 
tinuity is  given  to  their  operations ;  and  the  powers  of 
production  are  augmented  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly 
have  boen  conceived  possible  previously  to  the  rise  of  the 
mercantile  class. 

The  formation  of  roads  and  canals,  or  of  easy  methods  of 
communication  between  difi'erent  parts  of  a  country,  contri- 
butes powerfully  to  facilitate  commercial  operations,  and  is 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  A  diminution  of  the  ex- 
pense of  couveyauce.  has,  it  is  evident,  the  same  direct 
influence  over  prices  as  a  diminution  of  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction ;  though,  perhaps,  its  indirect  influence  be  most 
advantageous.  The  great  workshops,  (for  so  we  may  truly 
call  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Dundee,  Szc.)  with  which  Great  Britain  is  studded, 
could  not  exist  without  improved  roads  and  canals;  but  the 
latter,  besides  enabliuir  tlie  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  bulky  products  of  the  soil  and 
the  mines  almost  as  cheaply  as  if  thev  lived  in  the  country, 
give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  employments  on 
a  large  scale;  of  subdividing,  combining,  and  perfocting  their 
various  operations  ;  and  of  conveying  their  products  to  the 
remotest  quarters  at  an  extremely  small  advance  of  price. 
Roads  and  canals  are  thus  productive  of  a  double  benefit — 
cheapening,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  raw  produce  to  th« 
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inhabitants  of  towns,  and  manufactures  to  those  of  the 
country.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  their  effects  are  equally 
salutary.  They  give  the  same  common  interest  to  every 
part  of  a  widely  extended  empire ;  and,  by  promoting  the 
intercourse  of  the  citizens,  and  exciting  emulation  and  com- 
petition, impart  new  life  and  vigour  to  society. 

Foreign  trade,  or  the  territorial  division  of  labour  be- 
tween different  and  independent  countries,  contributes  to 
increase  their  wealth  in  the  same  way  that  internal  trade 
coniributes  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  different  districts 
of  the  same  kinr^dom.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  there 
being  a  far  greater  variety  in  the  productive  powers  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  different  and  distant  countries 
than  there  is  in  those  of  the  provinces  of  any  single  coun- 
try how  extensive  soever,  that  a  free  intercourse  between 
them  must  be  proportionally  more  advantageous.  There 
are,  indeed,  myriads  of  products,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
greatest  utility,  that  exist  only,  or  can  only  be  raised  in 
particular  countries.  Were  it  not  for  foreign  commerce, 
we  should  be  wholly  destitute  of  gold  bullion,  tea,  coffee, 
cotton,  silk,  spices,  and  many  other  equally  useful  and 
valuable  commodities ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  price  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  other  and  hardly  less  important  articles.  Pro- 
vidence, by  giving  differont_SQ„ils,  climates,  and  natural 
products^  to  different  countries,  has  evidently  intended  that 
they  should  be  mutually  dependent  upon  and  serviceable 
to  each  other.  If  no  artificial  obstacles^\vere  thrown  in  thol 
way  of  their  intercourse,  every  people  would  naturally  \ 
engage,  in  preference,  in  those  employments  in  which  they  I 
have  a  superiority,  exchanging  such  parts  of  their  ovm.  pro- 
duce as  they  could  conveniently  spare  for  the  productions 
they  could  more  advantageously  bring  from  others.  And  ^ 
thus,  by  exciting  industry,  rewarding  ingenuity,  and  using 
most  efficaciously  the  peculiar  powers  bestowed  by  nature, 
commerce  distributes  labour  as  best  suits  the  geniusi  and 
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capacities  of  every  people.  By  making  mankind  acquainted 
with  nnmerous  products  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entirely  ignorant,  it  gives  them  new  tastes  and  new  appe- 
tites, at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  the  means,  and  ex- 
cites the  desire  of  gratifying  them.  It  enables  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  country  to  profit  by  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  those  of  all  other  countries ;  and,  by  bringing 
the  home  producers  into  competition  with  foreigners,  it 
stimulates  their  industry  and  invention,  and  forces  routine 
to  give  way  to  emulation.  The  division  of  labour  is  in 
this  way  carried  to  the  farthest  extent;  the  mass  of  ' 
necessary  and  useful  products  vastly  augmented;  and 
opulence  generally  diffused.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  com- 
merce, in  other  respects,  less  powerful  and  salutary.  It  is 
the  grand  engine  by  which  the  blessings  of  civilization  are 
diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  of  science  con- 
veyed to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  habitable  globe; 
while,  by  making  every  people  dependent  on  others  for  a 
large  share  of  their  comforts  and  enjoyments,  it  forms  a 
powerful  principle  of  union,  and  binds  together  the  univer- 
sal society  of  nations  by  the  common  and  powerful  ties  of 
mutual  interest  and  reciprocal  obligation. 

"  Corabien/^  to  use  the  words  of  a  late  French  writer, 
"  le  spectacle  de  tous  les  travaux  concourant  li  la  production 
de  la  richesse,  sans  autre  prominence  ni  distinction  que  celle 
que  leur  assure  T^change  de  leurs  produits,  est  encourageant 
pour  les  classes  laborieuses,  stimulant  pour  les  peuples, 
favorable  k  la  civilisation,  honorable  pour  Thumanit^  !  Dans 
ce  syst^me  tous  les  hommes  suivent  leur  penchant,  develop- 
pent,  perfectionnent  leurs  facult^s,  s'encouragent  par  une 
noble  Emulation,  sont  avertis  k  chaque  instant  du  besoin 
qu''ils  ont  les  uns  des  autres,  se  lient  entre  eux  par  des 
rapports  habituels,  8'*attachent  par  leurs  int^r^ts  reciproques, 
et  renouent  les  liens  de  la  grande  famille  du  genre  humain 
que  la  separation  des  families  nationales  avoit  brisks.  Ces 
families,  ^parses  sur  le  globe,  ne  sont  plus  ^trang^res  entre 
elles,  travaillent  Tun  pour  Tautre,  et  correspondent  ensemble 
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malgr6  les  goufirea  des  mere  et  Tasp^rit^  des  cliraats,  les 
montagnes  inaccessibles,  et  les  deserts  inhospitalier^.  Or&ces 
an  g6nie  da  commerce,  et  aux  in^paisables  ressoarces  de 
rindustrie,  tons  les  perils  sent  braves,  toutes  les  difficult^s 
sent  yaincues,  tons  les  obstacles  sont  surmontes,  et  les  bien- 
faits  da  travail  general  circulent  dans  le  monde  entier.^  ' 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of 
commerce,  like  those  so  freqaently  entertained  of  religion, 
have  been  the  caase  of  many  wars  and  of  much  bloodshed. 
But  the  folly  of  the  monopoly  system,  and  the  ruinous 
nature  of  the  contests  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have 
been  made  obvious.  It  has  been  shown,  over  and  over 
again,  that  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  and  absurd, 
than  that  dread  of  the  progress  of  others  in  wealth 
and  civilization  that  was  once  so  prevalent ;  and  that  the 
true  glory  and  real  interest  of  every  people  will  be  more 
certainly  advanced  by  endeavouring  to  outstrip  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  career  of  science  and  civilization,  than  by 
engaging  in  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggression. 

The  direct  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  giving  in- 
creased efficacy  to  labour,  and  augmenting  national  wealth, 
may  be  easily  illustrated.  The  superiority  of  British  wool, 
for  example,  our  command  of  coal,  of  sjcilful  workmen, 
improved  machinery,  and  of  all  the  instruments  and  means 
of  manufacturing  industry,  enable  us  to  produce  cloth  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  Portuguese;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Portugal  being  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  vine,  she 
can  produce  wine  incomparably  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
produced  here.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
by  confining  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and 
exchanging  it  with  the  Portuguese  for  wine,  we  shall  obtain 
a  far  larger  supply  of  that  desirable  beverage  than  if  we 

*  Ganilb,  **  Des  Syst^mes  d'Economie  Politique,"  torn.  i.  p.  173.    Ed.  1821. 
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attempted  to  coltiyate  the  vine  at  home ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Portuguese,  by  exchanging  wine  for  English  cloth, 
will  obtain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  latter,  at  a  much  r 
less  price  than  they  would  do,  were  they,  in  contradiction  ( 
of  the  wise  arrangements  of  nature,  and  the  obvious  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  their 
capital  and  industry  from  the  culture  of  the  vine,  in  which 
they  have  so  great  an  advantage,  to  employ  it  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  in  which  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  the 
side  of  others. 

What  has  been  already  stated  is  su£5cient  to  expose  the 
sophism  of  the  Economists,  who  contended,  that  as  a  full 
equivalent  must  be  always  given  for  commodities  brought 
from  abroad,  it  was  impossible  foreign  commerce  could  add 
any  thing  to  national  wealth.  How,  they  asked,  can  the 
wealth  of  a  country  be  increased  by  giving  equal  values  for 
equal  values  I  They  admitted  that  commerce  made  a  better 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  world ;  but  as  it  did  no- 
thing more  than  substitute  one  sort  of  wealth  for  another, 
they  denied  it  could  make  any  addition  to  its  amount. 
At  first  sight,  this  sophistical  and  delusive  statement 
appears  sufficiently  conclusive  ;  but  a  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  demonstrate  its  fallacy.  Those  who  suppose  that 
commerce  cannot  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of 
both  parties  engaged  in  it,  and  that  if  one  of  them  gains 
any  thing,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  entirely 
misconceive  its  nature  and  objects.  It  may  cost  as  much 
to  produce  the  cloth  with  which  the  English  purchase  the 
wine  of  Portugal,  as  it  does  to  produce  the  latter ;  and  it 
may  even  cost  more.  But  then  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
in  making  the  exchange,  the  value  of  the  wine  is  estimated 
by  its  cost  in  Portugal,  which  has  peculiar  facilities  for  its 
production,  and  not  by  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  it  in 
England  were  the  trade  put  an  end  to  ;  while,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  cloth  is  estimated  bv  its  cost  in  Ene:  • 
land,  and  not  by  what  it  would  cost  were  it  produced  in 
Portugal.     The  advantage  of  the  intercourse  consists  in  its 
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enabling  each  country  to  obtain  commodities,  which  it  conld 
either  not  produce  at  all,  or  which  it  would  cost  a  compara* 
tively  large  sum  to  produce  directly  at  home,  for  what  it 
costs  to  produce  them  under  the  most  favourable  circum* 
stances,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense.  In  no  respect, 
therefore,  can  the  gain  of  the  one  be  said  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
other.  Their  intercourse  is  evidently  productive  of  mutual 
advantage.  Through  its  means  each  is  supplied  with  pro- 
duce for  which  it  has  a  demand,  by  a  less  sacrifice  of  labour 
and  expense  than  would  otherwise  be  required ;  so  that  the 
wealth  of  both  parties  is  not  only  better  distributed,  but  is, 
at  the  same  time,  vastly  augmented,  by  thus  judiciously 
availing  themselves  of  each  other^s  peculiar  capacities  and 
powers. 

To  set  this  principle  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  with  a  certain  outlay,  we  may  either  manufSsM^ture 
10,000  yards  of  cloth  or  raise  1000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
that  with  the  same  outlay  the  Poles  can  manufacture  5000 
yards  of  cloth  or  raise  2000  quarters  of  wheat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  plain,  were  a  free  intercourse 
established  between  this  country  and  Poland,  that  we 
should,  by  exporting  cloth  to  the  latter,  get  ttcice  the 
quantity  of  com  in  exchange  for  any  given  outlay  that  we 
should  get  by  employing  the  same  sum  in  the  culture  of 
land  at  home ;  while,  on  their  side,  the  Poles  would  get, 
through  this  exchange,  ttcice  as  much  cloth  in  return  for 
their  expenditure  on  com  as  they  would  have  got  had  they 
tried  directly  to  manufacture  it.  Now,  this  supposed  case 
being  identical,  in  respect  of  principle,  with  every  case  that 
really  occurs  in  the  practice  of  commerce,  every  one  must 
see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  contend  that  the  latter  is  not  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  increasing  wealth  !  Were  our  intercourse 
with  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies  put  an  end  to,  it  would 
be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  produce  port  wine,  sugar,  and 
coffee,  directly  in  this  country ;  and  though  it  were  possible, 
it  would,  at  any  rate,  cost  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  as  much 
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to  produce  them  here  as  it  costs  to  produce  the  equivaleiits 
exported  to  paj  for  them. 

The  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  stimulating  industry 
by  multiplying  its  rewards,  is  also  of  great  importance. 
Were  our  command  of  wealth  limited  to  that  produced 
in  a  particular  district  or  province,  we  should  be  less 
industrious,  because  we  should  have  fewer  motives  to 
prompt  our  industry.  A  man  might,  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty,  procure  sufficient  supplies  of  com,  cloth, 
and  beer ;  and  if  the  greatest  exertions  of  skill  and  economy 
merely  procured  him  additional  supplies  of  these  articles, 
they  would  soon  cease  to  be  made.  No  sooner,  however,  is 
a  commercial  intercourse  established  with  foreigners,  than 
conveniencies  and  accommodations  of  all  sorts  are  prodi- 
giously multiplied.  In  addition  to  the  products  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  every  considerable  market  is  then  abundantly 
supplied  with  those  of  all  the  countries  and  climates  of  the 
world.  And  there  is  no  fortune  so  great  that  its  owner 
can  be  without  a  motive  to  increase  it  still  more,  seeing  the 
immeasurable  variety  of  desirable  objects  it  maybe  employed 
to  obtain. 

To  form  a  faint  idea  of  what  we  owe  to  foreign  commerce, 
imagine  it  prohibited,  and  then  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
tremendous  deduction  that  would  be  made  from  our  means  of 
subsistence,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  The  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures  would  be  annihilated ;  instead  of  breakfasting 
on  the  products  of  China  and  the  West  Indies,  we  should 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  pottage  of  our  ancestors  ; 
beer  would  take  the  place  of  claret,  and  gin  of  champagne  ; 
when  our  crops  were  redundant,  the  surplus  would  be  com- 
paratively useless,  and  when  deficient,  there  would  be  no 
foreign  supplies  with  which  to  stay  the  ravages  of  famine. 
Our  maritime  preponderance  would  fall  with  the  fall  of  our 
commerce ;  and  from  occupying  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  first  rank  among  nations,  we  should  speedily  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  secondary  or  third-rate  powers. 

We  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  most  writers  on 
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commerce,  by  entering  into  a  lengthened  examination  of  the 
question,  whether  the  home  or  foreign  trade  be  most  advan- 
tageous. It  is  indeed  quite  obvious  that  it  admits  of  na 
satisfactory  solution.  Without  some  species  of  home  trade, 
it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  divide  and  combine 
emplojmentis,  or  to  emerge  from  barbarism ;  and  without 
foreign  trade,  and  the  innumerable  products,  arts,  and 
improvements,  which  it  brings  along  with  it,  the  progress 
made  by  society  would  be  comparatively  trifling.  The 
former  might,  perhaps,  have  raised  us  to  the  condition  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Richard  II.;  but  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  almost  incredible  advances  we 
have  since  made,  as  well  as  for  those  we  are  yet  destined  to 
make. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  even  were  it  not  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  on  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  policy  of  restrictions  on  commerce. 
Tiiose  which  were  intended  to  increase  the  importation,  or 
to  hinder  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  have  been 
admitted,  almost  universally,  to  be  founded  on  erroneous 
principles,  and  have  either  fallen  into  disuse  or  been  re- 
pealed. The  few  observations  that  follow,  will,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  the  policy  of  the  restrictions  intended  to 
•promote  the  industry  and  independence  of  particular 
countries,  by  partially  or  wholly  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  such  articles  from  abroad  as  may  be  produced  at 
home. 

If  either  the  whole  or  any  considerable  portion  of  an 
article  in  extensive  demand  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  prevention  of  its  importation  will  undoubtedly  give 
an  immediate  advantage  to  the  home  producers  of  the  article. 
It  can  hardly,  however,  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  legis- 
lature should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  any 
one  class,  unless  in  the  view  of  rendering  them  conducive 
to  those  of  the  society.  The  circumstance  of  a  restriction 
being  advantageous  to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  indi- 
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Tiduals,  is  no  proof  of  its  expediency.  To  establish  this,  it 
must  also  be  shown  that  it  is  advantageous,  or  at  least  not 
injurious,  to  the  public  — that  it  does  not  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  those  of  a  favoured  few.  No 
system  of  commercial  policy  deserves  to  be  preferred  to 
another,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  better  fitted  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If  a  restricted  will  do 
this  more  effectually  than  a  free  and  unfettered  trade,  it 
should  be  restricted ;  but  if  otherwise,  not.  Neither  free- 
dom  nor  prohibition  isajn. itself,  good  or  bad!  The  influ-  \ 
ence  which  each  e^^ercises  over  the  public  is  the  only  thing  ; 
to  be  attended  to.  The  supply  of  its  wants  is  the  real  end  ""• 
and  purpose  of  all  sorts  of  industrious  undertakings ;  and 
the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  them  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  government  only,  when  it  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  made,  through  its  interference,  more  subservient  to 
their  legitimate  object. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  a  / 
country  cannot  exceed  the  numbers  which  its  capital  can 
feed  and  maintain.     But  it  is  plain  that  no  regulation  can 
directly  add  any  thing  to  capital.     It  most  frequently,  in-} 
deed,  diverts  a  portion  of  it  into  channels  into  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  flowed.     This,  however,  is  its  only 
effect ;  and  the  real  question  for  consideration  is — Whether  j^ 
the  artificial  direction  which  is  thus  given  to  a  portion  of 
the  national  capital,  renders  it  more  or  less  productive  than 
it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  left  at  liberty  to  seek  out 
channels  of  employment  for  itself? 

In  discussing  this  question  it  may  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  every  individual  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  employing 
his  capital  and  labour.  It  is  true  that  it  is  his  own 
advantage,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  baa  in 
view ;  but  a  society  being  merely  a  collection  of  indivi- 
duals, it  is  plain  that  each,  in  steadily  pursuing  his  own 
aggrandizement,  is  following  the  line  of  conduct  most  for 
the  general  advantage.     Hence,  were  no  particular  branches 
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of  industry  encouraged  more  than  others,  those  would  be 
preferred  which  naturally  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for 
acquiring  fortunes,  and,  consequently,  for  increasing  the 
riches  of  the  country.  Self-interest  is  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  that  can  be  applied  to  excite  the  industry,  and  to 
sharpen  the  intellect  and  ingenuity  of  man ;  and  no  propo- 
sition is  more  true,  than  that  each  individual  can,  in 
his  local  situation,  judge  better  what  is  advantageous  and 
useful  for  himself  than  any  other  person.  "  The  states- 
man,''^ says  Smith,  ''  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  at- 
tention, but  assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be 
trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or 
senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so  dangerous 
as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presumption 
enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it."  ^ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  evident,  that  the  prevention 
of  importation  has  in  effect  the  consequence,  so  justly  cen- 
sured by  Smith,  of  dictating  to  individuals  how  they  shall 
employ  their  capital  and  labour.  It  deprives  them  of  such 
articles  as  cannot  be  raised  at  home ;  and  it  compels  them 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  such  as  may  be  so  raised,  though 
with  compai*ative  difficulty.  But  to  prohibit  an  individual 
from  using  any  article  merely  because  it  is  the  product  of 
another  country,  or  to  compel  him  to  pay  an  unnecessarily 
enhanced  price  for  it,  is  at  once  oppressive  and  impolitic. 
Were  there  no  restraints  on  importation,  we  should  import 
all  those  articles  which  may  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
from  the  foreigner  than  from  the  home  producers.  Our 
conduct  as  a  nation  would  then  be  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  private 
life ;  and  it  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 
family,  not  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  would  cost 
more  to  make  than   to  buy.     The  tailor,  as  Smith  has 

>  «  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  200. 
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remarked,  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  owu  shoes,  but 
buys  them  from  a  shoemaker ;  the  shoemaker,  on  his  part, 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a 
tailor ;  and  the  fiarmer  makes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
bnt  obtains  them  in  exchange  for  com  and  cattle.  In 
civilized  societies,  every  individual  finds  it  for  his  advan- 
tage to  employ  himself  in  some  particular  business,  and 
to  exchange  a  part  of  his  peculiar  produce  for  such  parts 
of  the  produce  of  others  as  he  may  have  occasion  for.  And 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  that  conduct  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  wise  and  proper  in  individuals, 
should  be  unwise  or  absurd  in  the  case  of  a  state, — that  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  individuals  inhabiting  a  particular  tract 
of  country ! 

The  repeal  of  restrictions  will  not  enable  foreigners  to 
supply  any  part  of  those  commodities  that  may  be  as 
cheaply  produced  at  home  as  abroad.  And  home  producers, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  have  great  advantages  on  their 
side.  The  price  of  their  commodities  is  not  so  much 
enhanced  by  the  expense  of  conveyance;  and  they  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language,  laws,  fashions, 
and  credit  of  those  with  whom  they  deal.  A  foreigner  has 
none  of  these  circumstances  in  his  favour;  and,  conse- 
quently, comes  into  the  home  market  under  disadvantages 
with  which  nothing  but  the  greater  cheapness  of  his  goods 
can  enable  him  to  contend.  But  if  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
American,  can  supply  us  with  any  article  cheaper  than  we 
can  raise  it,  why  should  we  not  buy  it  of  him  ?  Why  not 
extend  the  same  principle  to  foreigners  that  is  found  to 
be  so  extremely  advantageous  in  dealing  with  our  imme- 
diate neighbours!  Though  our  ports  were  open  for  tlio 
reception  of  all  the  commodities  of  all  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  none  would  be  purchased  u  less 
the  purchasers  concluded  it  to  be  for  their  advantage; 
that  is,  unless  they  obtained  the  article  from  the  foreigners 
at  a  less  price  than  they  could  obtain  it  for  from  their  own 
countrvmen. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  import  a  commodity  from  a 
particular  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be 
raised  for  here,  or  imported  from  any  other  place,  shows 
that  some  of  our  peculiar  productions  fetch  a  higher  price 
in  that  market  than  any  where  else.  The  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  merely  the  quantity  of  money,  or  of  some  other 
commodity,  given  for  it.  No  one  doubts  that  we  may  buy 
claret  cheaper  in  Bordeaux  than  in  any  other  place ;  but, 
if  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  are  able  to  dispose  of 
the  produce  given  for  claret  to  greatei:  advantage  there 
than  elsewhere.  There  is  no  test  of  high  or  low  price, 
except  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which  an  article 
exchanges.  And  thus  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  pro- 
hibit buying  in  the  cheapest  markets,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  act,  prohibit  selling  in  the  dearest 
markets.  Suppose  that,  by  sending  a  certain  quantity  of 
cottons  or  hardware  to  Brazil,  we  might  get  in  exchange 
150  hogsheads  of  sugar;  and  that  the  same  quantity,  if 
sent  to  Jamaica,  will  only  fetch  ]  00  hogsheads :  is  it  not 
obvious,  that  by  preventing  the  importation  of  the  former 
we  force  our  goods  to  be  sold  for  two-thirds  the  price  they 
would  otherwise  have  brought  \  To  suppose  that  a  system 
productive  of  such  results  should  be  a  means  of  increasing 
national  wealth,  is  to  suppose  what  is  evidently  contradic- 
tory and  absurd. 

When  a  restriction  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  any  de- 
scription of  commodities,  their  price  rises,  and  the  home 
producers  of  the  same  or  similar  articles  get  an  immediate 
advantage  :  but  what  they  gain  in  this  way  is  of  very  trifling 
importance.  For,  as  additional  capital  is  drawn  to  the 
business,  prices  are  speedily  reduced  to  the  level  that  barely 
affords  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  This  level  may  be  either 
identical  with  that  at  which  prices  previously  stood,  or  it 
may  be  higher.  If  the  former  should  happen  to  be  the  case, 
little,  though  something,  will  have  been  lost,  but  nothing 
whatever  will  have  been  gained  by  the  restriction.  Capital 
will  have  been  transferred  from  one  employment  to  another ; 
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and  while  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  formerljlmported  [ 
from  abroad  will  henceforth  be  produced  at  home,  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  production  of  that 
which  had  been  exported  to  the  foreigners  in  payment  of  the 
imports.  But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  price  is 
not  the  same  after  a  prohibition  has  been  enacted,  but  is 
permanently  raised ;  for,  if  an  article  may  be  as  cheaply 
produced  at  home  as  abroad,  its  prohibition  would  be  un- 
necessary, and  would  not  be  thought  of.  Suppose  that  the 
importation  of  a  foreign  article  for  which  we  paid  a  million 
sterling  is  prohibited,  and  that  it  costs  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  raise  ft  at  home :  it  is  clear  that  the  prohibition 
will  have  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  consumers  of  the 
article,  as  if,  supposing  the  trade  to  have  continued  free, 
a  peculiar  tax  of  .£250,000  a-year  had  been  laid  on  them. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  had  such  a  tax  been  imposed, 
its  produce  would  have  come  into  the  hands  of  government, 
and  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  national  income ;'  whereas 
the  increased  cost  of  the  article  being,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  occasioned  by  an  increased  difficulty  of 
production,  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  one. 

It  consequently  results,  that  even  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  a  restrictive  regulation  has  no  tendency  to  raise  prices, 
it  is  hurtful,  by  changing  the  natural  distribution  of  capital, 
and  lessening  the  foreign  demand  for  the  produce  of  industry 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  increases  the  home  demand.  But 
in  that  incomparably  more  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which 
restrictions  occasion  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles  which 
they  affect,  they  are  infinitely  more  injurious.  Besides 
varying  the  natural  distribution  of  capital,  and  circumscrib- 
ing foreign  trade,  they  then  impose  a  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers, for  no  purpose  of  general  or  public  utility ;  they 
tempt  individuals  to  withdraw  from  really  advantageous 
businesses,  to  engage  in  those  that  cannot  be  prosecuted 
without  national  loss,  and  which  must  be  abandoned  the 
moment  the  prohibition  ceases  to  be  enforced;  and  are  thus, 
in  the  end,  productive  of  the  most  grievous  injury,  even  to 
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those  whose  interests  they  were  Intended  to  promote,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  said,  though  perhaps  without  due  considera^ 
tion,  that,  but  for  restrictions  on  importation,  several  manu- 
factures that  now  furnish  employment  to  a  considerable 
population,  would  most  probably  never  have  had  any  exis- 
tence amongst  us.  But,  supposing  this  statement  to  be 
admitted,  it  would  not  form  any  valid  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciples now  laid  down.  Non  omnia  rede  posmmus.  It  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  interest  of  communities  as  of  single 
families,  to  respect  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 
Every  people  will  always  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  addict 
tEemselyes,  in  preference,  to  those  branches  of  industryjn 
which  they  are  superior  to  others  :  for,  it  is  by  this  means 
only"£hat  they  can  ever  fully  avail  themselves  of  their  pecu- 
liar facilities  of  production,  and  employ  their  capital,  hus- 
bandmen and  artisans,  most  beneficiallv. 

It  is  certainly  tnie,  that,  after  an  artificial  system  has 
been  long  acted  upon,  its  abolition  seldom  fails  of  producing 
considerable,  though  temporary,  embai*rassment  and  hard- 
ship ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  prudent  government  will  ever 
rashly  adopt  any  measure,  how  unexceptionable  soever  in 
point  of  principle,  that  might  occasion  any  serious  injury  to 
a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects.  Every  change  in  the 
public  economy  of  a  great  nation  should  be  cautiously  and 
gradually  effected.  Those  who  have  capital  employed  in 
businesses,  protected  by  restrictive  regulations,  should  be 
afforded  a  reasonable  time  and  every  facility,  either  to  with- 
draw from  them  or  to  prepare  for  withstanding  the  free 
competition  of  foreigners.  But  this  is  all  they  can  justly 
claim.  The  fact  of  a  departure  having  been  made,  on  one 
or  more  occasions,  from  the  sound  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  industry,  can  never  be  alleged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
obstinately  persevering  in  a  course  of  policy  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  inimical  to  the  public  interests,  or  for 
refusing  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reverting 
to  a  better  system.     To  act  on  such  a  principle  would  be  to 
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perpetuate  the  worst  errors  and  absurdities,  and  would  be  a 
proceeding  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  ends  and  objects 
of  government. 

It  is  abundantly  certain,  too,  that  the  loss  and  inconve- 
nience which  unavoidably  follow  every  change  in  an  estab- 
lished system  of  commercial  policy,  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  fear  of  being  crushed  by  the  competition 
of  the  foreigner,  calls  forth  every  latent  energy,  and  makes 
routine  processes  give  way  to  those  that  are  more  eflBcient 
and  more  economical.  Notwithstanding  all  the  predictions 
of  ruin  that  were  so  confidently  made  by  the  silk  manufac- 
turers and  others,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  his  com- 
mercial reforms  in  1825,  the  various  departments  to  which 
they  applied  are  now,  without  a  single  exception,  more 
flourishing,  and  employ  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  at 
any  former  period.  Such,  also,  has  been  the  result  of  the 
modifications  of  the  protective  system  introduced  in  1842 ; 
and  such,  also,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  be  the  case  with 
the  still  greater  and  more  important  changes  that  were 
eflFected  in  the  course  of  the  year  1846.  But  admit- 
ting it  were  otherwise,  and  that  the  total  abolition  of 
the  protective  system  were  to  force  a  few  thousand  work- 
people to  withdraw  from  their  present  occupations,  it  would 
necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  open  equivalent  new  ones 
for  their  reception.  Such  a  measure  could  not  diminish 
the  aggregate  demand  for  labour.  Suppose  that  under  a 
system  of  low  duties,  or  of  perfectly  free  trade,  we  imported 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  now  manufactured 
at  home :  it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor 
Germans  would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that  we 
should  have  to  give  them  an  equal  amount  of  British  com- 
modities in  exchange  ;  so  that  such  of  our  artificers  as  had 
been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen  manufactures,  and  were 
thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtain  employment 
in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported  as 
equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  A  country  in  which,  com- 
merce has  been  restricted  may,  by  giving  it  additional 
freedom,  partially  change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand, 
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and  make  it  be  employed  more  productively ;  but  it  can- 
not lessen  its  quantity.  Should  the  imports  of  such  countr}*^ 
this  year  amount  to  five  or  ten  millions  more  than  they 
did  last  year,  it  will  have  to  provide  for  their  payment, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  an  equal  increase  in  the 
exports  of  its  peculiar  products.  And,  therefore,  if  exporta- 
tion be  desirable — and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
restrictive  system  admit  it  to  be  such — importation  must  be 
so  also,  for  the  two  are  indissolubly  connected ;  and  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination,  implies  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  most  obvious  principles.  All  commerce,  whether 
carried  on  between  individuals  of  the  same  or  of  different 
countries,  is  founded  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity. 
Buying  and  selling  are  in  it  what  action  and  reaction  are 
in  physics,  equal  and  contrary.  Those  who  wiU  not  buy 
from  others,  render  it  impossible  for  others  to  buy  from 
them.  Every  sale  infers  an  equal  purchase,  and  every 
purchase  an  equal  sale.  Hence,  to  prohibit  buying  is 
exactly  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  prohibit  selling.  No 
merchant  ever  exports,  except  in  the  view  of  importing 
products  of  greater  value.  But  he  cannot  do  this,  if  foreign 
commodities  be  excluded.  In  whatever  degree,  therefore, 
an  unfettered  trade  may  lead  us  to  receive  supplies  from 
other  countries,  in  the  same  degree  it  will  render  them  our 
customers,  will  promote  our  manufactures,  and  extend  our 
trade.  To  suppose  that  commerce  may  be  too  free,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  channel  into  which  labour  is  turned  may 
be  too  productive,  that  the  objects  of  demand  may  be  too 
much  multiplied,  and  their  price  too  much  reduced :  it  is 
like  supposing  that  agriculture  may  be  too  much  improved 
and  the  crops  rendered  too  luxuriant ! 

The  principles  now  established,  demonstrate  the  ground- 
less nature  of  the  complaints  so  frequently  made,  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  taste  for  foreign  commodities.  We  get 
nothing  from  abroad  except  as  an  equivalent  for  something 
else  ;  and  the  individual  who  uses  only  Polish  wheat,  Saxon 
cloth,  and  French  silks  and  wine,  gives,  by  occasioning  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  amount  of  British  produce,  precisely 
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the  same  encouragement  to  industry  here,  that  he  would 
give  were  he  to  consume  nothing  not  directly  produced 
amongst  us.  The  Portuguese  do  not  send  us  a  single 
bottle  of  port,  without  our  sending  to  them,  or  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted,  its  worth  in  cottons,  hard-ware, 
or  some  sort  of  produce  ;  so  that  whether  we  use  the  wine, 
or  its  equivalent,  is,  except  as  a  matter  of  taste,  of  no  im- 
portance whatever. 

What  has  now  been  stated  goes  far  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  absentee  expendi- 
ture. If  an  English  gentleman,  living  at  home,  and  using 
none  but  foreign  articles,  gives  the  same  encouragement 
to  industry  that  he  would  do  were  he  to  use  none 
but  British  articles,  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  do  the  same 
should  he  go  abroad.  Whatever  he  may  get  from  the 
foreigner,  when  at  Paris  or  Brussels,  must  be  paid  for, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  British  articles,  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  when  he  is  resident  in  London.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  any  grounds  for  pronouncing  his  expenditure  in  the 
latter  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  in  the  former.^ 

1  We  do  not  mean,  by  any  thing  now  stated,  nor  did  we  erer  mean,  by 
any  thing  we  hare  stated  on  other  occasions,  to  maintain  that  absenteeism 
may  not  be,  in  seyeral  respects,  injurions.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  show 
that  England  and  Scotland  hare  been  largely  benefited  by  the  residence  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors  on  their  estates.  No  one  can  donbt  that  they 
hare  been  highly  instrumental  in  introducing  the  manners,  and  in  diffusing 
a  taste  for  the  conyeniencies  and  enjoyments  of  a  more  refined  society;  and 
that  the  improyed  communications  between  different  places,  the  ezpensiye 
and  commodious  farm-buildings,  and  the  plantations  with  which  the  country 
is  sheltered  and  ornamented,  are  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to  their 
residence.  It  may  be  doubted,  howerer,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  most  Irish  landlords  acquired  their  estates,  the  difference  between 
their  religious  tenets  and  those  of  their  tenants,  the  peculiar  tenures  under 
which  the  latter  hold  their  lands,  and  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
whether  their  residence  would  haye  been  of  any  considerable  adyantage. 
Bat,  whateyer  conclusion  may  be  come  to  as  to  this  point,  cannot  affect  what 
haa  been  stated  in  the  text.  The  question  really  at  issue  refers  merely  to 
Um  9pending  of  reyenue,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
estates;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  on  the 
subject,  we  haye  yet  to  learn  that  abeenteeism  is,  in  this  respect,  in  any 
degree  iujnrioas. 
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Restrictions  on  the  commercial  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent nations  have  not,  however,  always  originated  in 
mistaken  notions  with  respect  to  the  superior  importance  of 
the  precious  metals,  nor  in  a  desire  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  home  producers.  A  considerable  number  owe  their 
iBzistence  to  more  patriotic,  though,  as  thej  seem  to  us, 
hardly  less  mistaken  views — to  the  wish  to  be  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  to  avenge  the  prohibitions  of  foreign 
states  bj  retaliatory  measures,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
security. 

There  is  something  very  seductive  in  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  system  of  policy 
which  promises  to  place  a  country  in  this  enviable  situation, 
should  enjoy  considerable  popularity.  But  national  inde- 
pendence rests  on  far  other  foundations  than  the  miserable 
machinery  of  custom-house  regulations.  The  independence 
of  individuals  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  their  being 
able  directly  to  supply  their  own  wants  by  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour ;  but  it  depends  indifferently  eith&r^jLttieijr 
ability  to  do  this,  oxMiftrnjsh^anequivalent_for  the  various 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  they  may  wish  to  obtain :  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
the  callin<ys  or  occupations  for  which  they  have  anyjiatural 
or  acquired  aptitude,  will  enjoy  a  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  through  the  intervention 
of  an  exchange  with  others,  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  more 
opulent,  and,  consequently,  more  independent  than  if  they 
directly  produced  the  various  articles  for  which  they  have 
a  demand.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nations.  We  import 
tea  from  China,  cotton  from  America,  timber  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  claret  from  France ;  but  the  fact  of  our 
doins:  this  shows  that  we  send  commodities  to  those  coun- 
tries  on  which  they  set  a  higher  value.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  respect  more  dependent  on  them  than  they  are 
on  us ;  and  if  we  understand  by  independence  the  power  to 
supply  our  wants  without  being  under  any  obligation  to  any 
other  people,  we  are  completely  independent.     The  com- 
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mercial  intercourse  we  carry  on  with  foreigners,  like  that 
which  we  carry  on  with  each  other,  is  bottomed  on  a 
principle  of  mutual  convenience  :  we  give  and  receiye 
equivalents,  supply  reciprocal  wants,  and  confer  reciprocal 
benefits. 

To  wish  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with  foreigners,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  ever, 
is  to  wish  what  is  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  equivalent  to  wishing  that  we  had 
the  soil  and  climate  of  China  to  produce  tea,  those  of  France 
to  produce  wine,  and  those  of  America  to  produce  cotton. 
These,  and  thousands  of  equally  useful  and  desirable  pro- 
ducts, can  only  be  obtained  through  an  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  We  may,  no  doubt,  become  independent  of  this 
intercourse ;  but  if  we  do,  we  must  also  submit  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  wealth  and  power  to  which  it  has  raised 
us.  The  individual  who  prefers  swimming  across  tlie  river, 
is,  of  course,  independent  of  the  bridges,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  nation,  who  should  prefer  poverty  and  barbarism  to 
wealth  and  refinement,  would  be  independent  of  foreign  com- 
merce. But  this  is  the  independence  of  the  savage.  To 
be  truly  independent  in  the  enlarged,  and,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  civilized  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  to  have  the 
greatest  command  of  necessaries  and  conveniencies,  a  nation 
must  avail  itself  of  the  productive  energies  of  every  other 
people,  and  deal  with  all  the  world  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  very  s^t  to  be  influenced  by 
feelings  of  animosity.  Having  experienced  the  injury 
arising  from  the  prohibitory  enactments  of  some  foreign 
power,  we  endeavour,  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  to 
retaliate  by  similar  prohibitions  directed  against  her 
commerce.  We  seldom  take  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
probable  influence  of  these  measures  upon  ourselves ;  but 
enact  them  in  the  belief  that,  however  they  may  afiect  us, 
they  will,  at  any  rate,  inflict  a  much  more  serious  injury 
on  those  against  whom  they  are  directed. 
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The  commerce  between  this  country  and  France  was,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  all  but  completely  sacrificed  to  this 
jealous  and  yindictive  spirit.  Louis  XIV.  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart,  the  British  govern* 
ment  and  people  took  fire  at  the  insult,  and,  in  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment,  had  recourse  to  every  species  of  hosti- 
lity. Without  reflecting  that  the  blow  aimed  at  the  French 
would  infallibly  recoil  upon  ourselves,  we  declared  the  trade 
with  France  '^a  nuisance;'*''  prohibiting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  importation  of  most  descriptions  of  French  produce,  and 
imposing  high  discriminating  duties  on  wine,  and  on  the 
greater  number  of  the  few  articles  it  was  still  permitted  to 
import.  Unhappily  the  provisions  in  the  Methuen  treaty 
gave  permanence  to  those  offensive  enactments,  which  the 
French  wore  not  slow  to  retaliate.  Custom-house  regula- 
tions were  used  by  both  parties  as  effective  warlike  engines : 
a  prohibition  on  the  one  side  was  instantly  met  by  a  counter 
prohibition  on  the  other,  until  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries — a  commerce  which,  had  it  not  been  violently 
interfered  with,  would  have  afforded  a  profitable  field  for  the 
employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  individuals  —  was  all  but 
wholly  suppressed. 

Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  commercial  treaty 
he  negotiated  with  France  in  1 786,  to  introduce  a  more 
rational  system  into  the  trade,  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  make  them  mutually  benieficial  to  each  other.  But 
the  Revolutionary  war,  which,  unfortunately,  broke  out 
soon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  improved  state  of  things,  and 
revived  and  imbittered  all  the  old  hostile  feelings  and  preju- 
dices inherited  by  both  parties.  Since  the  peace  of  1815 
the  animosities  and  prejudices  in  question  have,  however, 
been  much  mitigated,  and  the  British  trade  with  France  has 
attained  to  very  great  importance,  though  still  far  inferior 
to  what  it  might  and  should  be.  The  abolition  of  the  dis- 
criminating duty  on  French  wine  in  1831  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  improved  state  of  things ; 
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and  the  late  reduction  of  the  high  duty  on  brandy,  and 
still  more,  the  example  set  by  the  legislature  of  this  country 
in  renouncing  the  prohibitiye  system,  will  doubtless  lead, 
in  the  end,  to  some  corresponding  relaxation  on  the  side  of 
the  French  :  and  if  so,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  immeasurably  increased. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  meaning,  by 
any  thing  now  stated,  to  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  restric- 
tions, imposed  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation,  are  always 
injurious  to  those  who  have  recourse  to  them.     This,  cer- 
tainly, has  hitherto  been  their  ordinary  effect ;  but  their 
policy  depends  wholly  on  circumstances.     If  there  be  ap- 
parently good  grounds  for  thinking  that  a  prohibition  will 
so  distress  those  against  whom  it  is  levelled,  as  to  make  them 
withdraw  or  materially  modify  the  prohibition  or  high  duty 
*it  is  intended  to  avenge,  it  may  be  prudent  to  enact  it ;  for, 
the  recovery  of  an  extensive  branch  of  foreign  trade,  or  the 
permanent  relief  of  commerce  from  vexatious  restraints, 
may  more  than  countervail  the  additional  inconvenience 
which  every  nation  must  in  the  meantime  entail  upon  her- 
self, when  she  seeks  to  procure  the  abolition  of  a  prohibition 
or  restriction  by  a  retaliatory  proceeding.    But  unless  there 
be  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  original  prohibition  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  retaliation,  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  embark  in 
any  such  hostile  course.     If  a  retaliatory  prohibition  acted 
only  upon  others  it  would  be  different ;  but  the  benefits  of 
commerce  are  reciprocal ;  and  as  we  neither  sell  nor  buy, 
except  to  promote  our  own  interest,  when  we  prohibit  or 
fetter  our  intercourse  with  others,  we  necessarily  injure 
ourselves,  it  may  be  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  injure 
them.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  enact  or  maintain  a 
prohibition  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  occasioning  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  that  enacted  by  the  foreigner,  is 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  ourselves  without  securing  any  corre- 
sponding advantage.     The  government  of  a  foreign  country 
does  an  injury  to  its  subjects  by  obstinately  excluding  some 
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bf  oar  peculiar  products  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  our 
gOTemment  should  do  the  same? — that  it  should  exclude 
desirable  products  which  may  be  brought  from  that  country 
cheaper  than  from  any  other  place,  or  than  they  can  be 
produced  at  home  i  To  act  in  this  way,  is  not  to  retaliate 
on  the  foreigner,  but  on  ourselves  !  It  is  erecting  the  blind 
and  ferocious  impulses  of  revenge  into  maxims  of  state 
policy.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  inquire  respecting 
the  markets  resorted  to  by  others ;  but  to  find  out  and 
resort  to  those  where  we  may  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  price 
with  the  articles  for  which  we  have  a  demand.  We  rarely 
hear  of  foreigners  refusing  to  sell ;  and  as  there  can  be  no 
selling  without  an  equal  buying,  by  steadily  acting  on  a 
liberal  system  ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  reap  an  imme- 
diate advantage,  but  through  the  influence  of  our  example, 
will,  most  probably,  lead  others  gradually  to  abandon  their 
restrictions. 

With  respect  to  what  may  be  called  political  restrictions, 
or  those  imposed  for  the  sake  of  national  security,  or  the 
annoyance  of  some  hostile  power,  we  may  observe,  without 
undervaluing  their  occasional  importance,  that  their  influ- 
ence has  been  much  exaggerated.  If  a  single  nation  had 
a  monopoly  of  any  article  necessary  to  her  own  defence  and 
well-being,  or  to  the  defence  or  well-being  of  others,  she 
would  be  able,  by  prohibiting  its  exportation,  to  provide 
for  her  own  security,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inflict  a 
serious  injury  on  her  enemies.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  be  any  such  article.  We  do  not  appear  to  be  masters 
of  a  single  product,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  which 
would  not  be  more  injurious  to  ourselves  than  to  any  one 
else.  And  of  the  various  commodities  which  we  import, 
there  is  not  one,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  tea, 
which,  supposing  its  exportation  were  prohibited  by  a  foreign 
power  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  might  not  be  obtained 
from  others,  either  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  quarter. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
tea  by  the  Chinese,  or  of  cotton  by  the  Americans,  sup- 
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posing  it  could  be  made  effectual,  would  lay  us  under 
considerable  temporary  difficulties.  But  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  no  prohibition,  affecting  any  important  article, 
on  the  sale  of  which  a  large  population  is  dependent,  could 
be  maintained  in  any  country  even  for  the  shortest  period : 
if  such  an  experiment  were  tried  in  America,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  occasion  an  immediate  disruption  of  the  union.  But, 
supposing  it  could  be  made  effectual,  the  injury  done  us 
would  not  be  nearly  so  g:reat  as  mi^jht  at  first  be 
supposed.  Tlie  cessation  of  the  supplies  of  tea  would  do 
some  violence  to  our  taste,  and  oblige  us  to  import  larger 
supplies  of  cortee,  cocoa,  and  such  like  articles  :  and 
the  cessation  of  the  supplies  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  though  productive  at  first  of  more  inconvenience, 
would  so  powerfully  stimulate  its  growth  in  and  exportation 
from  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  supplies  from 
the  United  States.  In  truth  and  reality,  however,  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  foreigners  refusing  to  sell 
are  quite  imaginary.  We  never,  even  during  the  hottest 
periods  of  war,  had  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring  ample 
supplies  of  flax  and  hemp ;  though,  had  it  been  possible  to 
intercept  them,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  our 
maritime  power.  The  commercial  commonwealth  is  now  of 
too  vast  an  extent,  and  the  political  views  and  biasses  of  its 
rulers  too  various  and  discordant,  to  admit  of  any  thing  like 
concert  or  combination  ever  obtaining  amongst  them.  If 
the  usual  channels  of  commercial  intercourse  be  choked  or 
obstructed  on  one  side,  it  will  force  a  passage  for  itself  in 
some  other  quarter.  The  products  of  art  and  industry  are 
too  widely  diffused  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  monopoly 
or  hostility  of  any  single  state.  Though  one  country  should 
not  deal  with  us,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm ;  another 
will  be  less  scrupulous,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  us  with  whatever  we  want.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  a  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  security  of  any  particular 
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country,  or  her  means  of  defence  or  aggression,  can  be 
materially  increased  by  prohibitory  regulations.     The  war- 
like implements  made  use  of,  and  the  character  of  the  con- 
tests carried  on  in  modern  tiaies,  occasion  an  enormous 
expense.     There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  maxim  that 
money  is  the  sinews  of  war ;  that  the  wealthiest  nation  is, 
cceteria  paribus^  the  most  powerful.      Those  who  possess 
wealth  in  sufficient  quantities  will  never  want  for  ^'  man  and 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ;  ^^  they  have  a  talisman  by 
which  they  may  cover  the  land  with  armies  and  the  ocean 
with  fleets,  and  against  whose  powerful  influence  the  purest 
patriotism  and    the   most    unflinching   courage  will  with 
difficulty  struggle.     But  when  such  is  the  case,  when  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  wealth  is  the  main  source  of 
power  and  influence,  and  when  it  admits  of  demonstration, 
that  a  free  and  extended  commerce  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  wealth,  can  any  thing  be  more  contradictory  than 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  defence  or  security  of  a  country 
by  enacting  measures  that  must  necessarily  fetter  and  narrow 
its  commerce  I    The  possession  of  wealth  is  the  best  security; 
and  as  the  freedom  of  commerce  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  increasing  wealth,  it  follows  that  those 
who  are  exerting  themselves  to  give  every  facility  to  com- 
merce, are,  at  the  same  time,  exerting  themselves  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  to  add  to  the  power  and  independence  of 
the  couutry ;  and  it  also  follows,  that  the  apologists  and 
defenders  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  are,  though  with- 
out knowing  it,  labouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
power,  and  to  cast  us  down  from  our  high  place  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  if  our  commercial  prosperity  be 
ever  endangered,  it  will  not  be  by  foreigners  refusing  to 
deal  with  us,  but  by  our  becoming  unable  to  supply  them 
with  equivalents  so  cheaply  as  others.  This  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  decline  of  industry  at  home,  occasioned  by  a 
want  of  security  or  other  cause,  or  by  the  greater  opportu- 
nities or  more  rapid  progress  made  by  others.     That  this  is 
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a  possible^  and,  perhaps,  not  even  an  extremely  improbable 
danger,  few  will  deny ;  and  the  vast  extent  to  which  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  carried,  would  make 
its  occurrence  a  fearfully  destructive  calamity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  bounden  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may,  on 
the  whole,  appear  best  fitted  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  oar  commercial  fabric,  and  to  guard  against  its  decline ; 
and  of  these,  none  hitherto  suggested  seems  likely  to  be  so 
effectual  as  the  abolition  of  restrictive  regulations,  and  the 
carrying  out,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  us,  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  attempts  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  defend  or  apologize  for  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, by  endeavouring  to  show,  that  they  oblige  foreigners 
to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  nation  which  has 
sagacity  to  profit  by  them  !  But  this  apology,  though 
farther  fetched,  is  quite  as  futile  as  the  others.  It  is  obvious^, 
indeed,  that  if  a  particular  nation  successfully  adopted  ai^ 
policy  of  this  sort,  it  would  speedily  be  adopted  by  every 
one  else ;  so  that,  whatever  one  party  might  gain  by  laying 
duties  on  the  importation  of  products  from  others,  would  be 
lost  by  the  duties  which  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  lay  on 
the  importation  of  its  produce  into  their  markets.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  project  is  wholly  visionary,  and 
that  duties  on  imports  are  always  paid  by  the  importers  and 
never  by  the  exporters.  The  price  of  every  freely  produced 
commodity  is  determined  here,  and  everywhere  else,  by  the 
competition  of  the  producers.  Taking  all  things  into 
account,  the  articles  disposed  of  to  foreigners  and  to  native 
buyers,  fetch  about  the  same  prices.  The  circumstance  of 
the  commodities  which  we  send  abroad,  being  subject  in 
France,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  to  certain  duties, 
lessens,  of  course,  the  demand  for  them  in  those  countries ; 
but  otherwise,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the 
producers  here.    They  sell  their  goods  indifferently  to  the 
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foreign  merchant,  and  to  their  nearest  neighbour,  for  a 
price  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  production,  in- 
cluding profits ;  and  the  duties  imposed  on  them  abroad, 
whether  they  be  high  or  low,  make  a  farther  addition  to 
their  cost,  which  must  obviously  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
consumers.  It  is  singular,  how  a  different  opinion  should 
ever  have  been  entertained ;  it  is  obviously  without  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  a  country  which  has  a  monopoly  j 
of  their  supply,  or  a  peculiar  facility  of  producing  any  ' 
articles  in  extensive  demand  abroad,  lay  a  duty  on  them 
when  exported,  such  duty  will  make  an  equivalent  addition 
to  their  price,  and  will  fall  wholly  on  the  foreigners.  There  / 
are,  however,  but  few  cases  in  which  it  would  be  prudent 
to  attempt  to  raise  any  considerable  revenue  in  this  way ; 
for  the  duty,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  articles  on  which 
it  is  laid,  is  in  so  far  a  discouragement  to  their  exportation, 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  the  same  or 
similar  articles  from  other  countries.  Hence,  if  duties  of  this 
sort  be  ever  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  (and  they 
are  seldom  if  ever  resorted  to  in  any  other  view,)  they 
should  be  cautiously  confined  to  those  articles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  exporting  country  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage, and  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  that 
advantage.  Except  in  the  case  of  articles  of  this  peculiar 
description,  of  which,  speaking  generally,  most  countries  have 
very  few,  duties  on  exportation  are  incomparably  more  - 
hostile  to  commerce,  and  the  industry  to  which  it  gives 
birth,  than  moderate  duties  on  importation.  The  truth  is, 
that  when  the  latter  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
and  are  not  carried  to  an  oppressive  extent,  or  to  such  a 
height  as  to  give  any  overpowering  stimulus  to  smuggling, 
or  to  form  any  serious  obstacle  to  commercial  transactions, 
they  are  amongst  the  best  means  of  raising  a  revenue.  The 
finance  ministers  of  this  and  other  countries  have  seldom, 
indeed,  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  modera- 
tion, in  imposing  customs  duties^  and,  partly  from  a  wish 
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to  make  them  subservient  to  purposes  of  protection,  and 
partly  from  mistaken  views  as  to  tbe  nature  of  taxation, 
have  often  carried  them  to  an  injurious  extent.  This, 
however,  is  not  of  their  essence ;  and  supposing  thev  are 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  judiciously  assessed,  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  less  exceptionable  duties  can  be 
imposed.  No  doubt  they  tend,  whatever  be  their  magnitude, 
to  narrow  commercial  operations,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent the  best  distribution  of  capital  and  labour.  But  in 
taxation  we  have  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  no  tax 
fitted  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  revenue  has  yet  been 
suggested,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  which  is  not 
accompanied  with  many  serious  inconveniencies.  The  nett 
customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  nearly  all 
derived  from  duties  on  imports,  amounted  in  1845  to  no  less 
than  ^21,706,197;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant 
duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  articles,  (which  would 
bo  more  productive  were  they  reduced  a  half,)  it  would  be 
easy  to  show,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  such  inquiries,  that 
no  equal  amount  of  revenue  was  ever  raised  in  any  country 
or  period  of  time  with  so  little  inconvenience;  and  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  it  could  be  so  advan- 
tageously collected  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  between 
moderate  duties  on  imports  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and 
duties  <ind  prohibitions  for  the  sake  of  protection,  should 
be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  former  supply,  in  most  cases, 
one  of  the  least  exceptionable  means  of  raising  a  revenue  ; 
but  oppressive  duties,  whatever  be  their  object,  and  all  duties 
and  prohibitions  imposed  for  protective  purposes,  are, 
speaking  generally,  subversive  of  every  sound  principle, 
and  productive  only  of  national  injury. 

Reasonings  similar  to  those  now  laid  before  the  reader,  to 
show  the  benefits  of  commercial  freedom,  and  the  impolicy  of 
attempting  to  promote  industry  at  home  by  laying  restraints 
on  importation  from  abroad,  have  been  repeatedly  advanced. 
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The  advantages  resulting  from  the  freedom  of  commerce 
vrere  exhibited,  as  already  stated,  in  a  verj  striking  point 
of  view,  by  Sir  Dudley  North,  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  Richardson,  Hume,  and  others, 
subsequently  illustrated  and  enforced  the  same  doctrines, 
and  showed  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  prohibitive 
system.  But  its  complete  overthrow  was  reserved  for  Dr 
Smith.  He  examined  and  refuted  the  leading  arguments 
in  its  favour  in  the  most  masterlv  manner,  and  with  an  am- 
plitude  of  illustration  that  left  little  to  be  desired.  Such, 
however,  and  so  powerful,  were  the  prejudices  on  the  side 
of  restrictions,  and  such  the  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  more  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  "  Wealth  of  Nations'***  has  been  in  general  cir- 
culation since  1776,  it  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  statesmen  and  merchants  have  practically  assented 
to  its  doctrines,  and  begun  to  act  upon  them.  But  a  new 
era  has  at  length  arisen — 

"  Magnus  ab  integro  soecalonim  nascitnr  ordo." 

The  principles  of  free  trade  are  no  longer  viewed  as 
barren  and  unprofitable  speculations — as  the  visions  of 
theorists,  dreaming  in  their  closets  of  public  happiness 
never  to  be  realised.  They  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
people  and  parliament  of  England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
been  in  practice  what  Adam  Smith  was  in  theory.  The 
former  has  vindicated  in  the  senate,  and  embodied  in  acts 
of  parliament,  those  great  principles  which  the  latter  esta- 
blished in  his  study.  To  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  promulgate  and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  beneficent 
influence  of  commercial  freedom,  we  are  now  entitled  to 
the  higher  praise  of  being  the  first  by  whom  it  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  made  a  part  of  the  national  policy. 
The  few  remains  of  the  protective  system  still  to  be 
found  in  the  statute-book  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily 
weeded  out ;  at  the  same  time  that  our  example  will  pro- 
gressively, though  perhaps  slowly,  liberalise  the  commer- 
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cial  legislation   of  every  other  country.     The   time  will 
assuredly  come, 

"  When,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  shaU  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  bat  join  the  regions  thej  diride."^ 

»  Pope,  "Windsor  Forest,"  line  397. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Different  Employments  of  Capital  and  Labour^-' Agriculture,  Manu/ae' 
tures,  and  Cammercey  equally  advantageous — The  investment  of  Capital 
in  different  Businesses  determined  by  the  Bate  of  Profit  which  they 
respectively  yield — Manufactures  not  productive  of  increased  Mor- 
tality,  nor  unfavourable  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Work-people-^ 
Dangers  incident  to  the  excessive  growth  of  Manufacturcs^^Influenee 
of  Commerce  on  Public  Spirit, 

In  treating  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  it  was  shown, 
that  the  ratio  of  its  increase  is  the  circumstance  which 
chiefly  determines  national  prosperity ;  that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  capital  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
means  of  supporting  and  employing  additional  labourers ; 
and  that  its  diminution  equally  diminishes  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  and  perhaps  also  the  necessaries,  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  diffuses  poverty  and  misery  over  a 
countrv:  and  it  was  also  shown,  that  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  capital.  Now,  such  being  the 
case,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  employments  which  yield  the  greatest  profit,  or 
in  which  industry  is  most  productive,  are  at  the  same  time 
most  advantageous.  But  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
others,  have  objected  to  this  standard.  They  admit,  that 
if  two  capitals  yield  equal  profits,  the  employments  in 
which  they  are  engaged  are  equally  beneficial  for  those 
who  carry  them  on ;  but  they  contend,  that  if  one  of  these 
capitals  be  employed  in  agriculture,  it  will  be  productive 
of  greater  public  advantage.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  discover  that  this  opinion  rests  on  no  good  foundation ; 
and  to  show  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  test  by  which  we  are  best  able  to  judge 
which  employment  is  most  and  which  is  least  advantageous. 
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A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different  ways  ;  viz. 
firsts  in  the  production  of  raw  produce;    or,  second^   in 
manufacturing  and  preparing  raw  produce  for  use  and 
consumption;  or,  thirdy  in  transporting  raw  and  manu- 
factured products  from  one  place  to  another  according  to 
the  demand ;  or,  fourth^  in   dividing  particular  portions 
of  either  into  such  small  parcels  as  may  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  those  who  want  them.     The  capital  of  those  who 
undertake  the  improvement  or  cultivation  of  lands,  mines, 
or  fisheries,  is  employed  in  the  first  of  these  ways ;  that  of 
master-manufacturers  in  the  second;  that  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants in  the  third  ;  and  that  of  retailers  in  the  fourth.    It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  capital  can  be  employed  in 
any  way  which  may  not  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of 
these  heads. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying capital  in  the  acquisition  of  raw  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  from  the  latter, 
including  therein  mines  and  fisheries,  that  the  matter  of 
all  commodities  that  minister  to  our  necessities,  comforts, 
and  enjoyments,  is  originally  derived.  The  industry  which 
appropriates  the  raw  products  of  the  earth,  as  they  are 
offered  to  man  by  nature,  preceded  every  other.  But 
these  are  always  extremely  limited.  And  it  is  by  agri- 
culture only,  or  by  the  application  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  that  large  supplies  of 
those  raw  products,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  man,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
any  species  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  &;c.  has 
ever  been  discovered  growing  spontaneously;  and,  although 
this  must  originally  have  been  the  case,  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  such  spontaneous  productions  in  every  country 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the  labour  required  to 
raise  them  in  considerable  quantities,  prove,  beyond  all 
question,  that  it  is  to  agriculture  that  we  are  almost  ex-- 
clusively  indebted  for  them.  The  transition  from  the  pas- 
toral to  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  is  decidedly  the  most 
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important  step  in  the  progress  of  society.  Whenever,  in- 
deed, we  compare  the  quantity  of  food,  and  of  other  raw 
products,  obtained  from  a  given  surface  of  a  well-cultivated 
country,  with  those  obtained  from  au  equal  surface  of  an 
equally  fertile  country  occupied  by  hunters  or  shepherds, 
the  powers  of  agricultural  industry  in  increasing  useful 
productions  appear  so  extraordinary,  that  we  cease  to  feel 
surprise  at  the  preference  so  early  and  generally  given  to 
agriculture  over  manufactures  and  commerce;  and  arc  dis- 
posed to  subscribe,  without  liesitation,  to  the  panegyric  of 
Cicero,  when  he  says,  **  Omnium  autem  rerum  ex  qutbus 
aliquid  acquiriiur,  nihil  est  agriculturd  melius^  nihil  uberius^ 
nihil  dulcius^  nihil  homine  libera  dignius^ 

But  are  there  any  just  grounds  for  this  preference?  Are 
manufactures  and  commerce  really  less  advantageous  than 
agriculture  ?  Without  the  latter  we  could  have  no  con- 
siderable supply  of  the  materials  out  of  which  food  and 
clothes  are  made ;  but  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
by  which  these  materials,  when  procured,  may  be  con- 
verted into  food  and  clothes,  the  largest  supply  of  them 
would  be  of  little  or  no  service.  The  labour  of  the  miller 
who  grinds  the  corn,  and  of  the  baker  who  bakes  it,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  production  of  bread,  as  that  of  the  hus- 
bandman who  tills  the  ground.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
agriculturist  to  raise  flax  and  wool ;  but  did  not  the  spin- 
ner and  weaver  give  them  utility,  and  fit  them  for  being 
made  into  a  comfortable  dress,  they  would  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  worthless.  But  for  the  miner  who  digs  the 
mineral  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  should  not  be  sup- 
plied with  the  matter  out  of  which  many  of  our  most  use- 
ful implements  and  splendid  articles  of  furniture  are 
made:  those,  however,  who  compare  the  ore  when  dug 
from  the  mine  with  the  finished  articles,  will,  most  likely, 
be  convinced  that  the  services  of  .the  purifiers  and  refiners 
of  the  ore,  and  of  the  artisans  who  have  converted  the 
metal  to  useful  purposes,  have  been  as  indispensable  as  those 
of  the  miners. 
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Not  only,  however,  is  manufacturing  industry,  or  that 
species  of  industry  which  fits  and  adapts  the  raw  products 
of  nature  to  our  use,  requisite  to  render  their  acquisition  of 
any  considerable  value;  but  it  is  farther  evident,  that 
without  its  assistance  these  could  not  be  obtained  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  The  mechanic  who  fabricates  the 
plough  contributes  as  efficaciously  to  the  production  of 
com  as  the  husbandman  who  guides  it.  But  the  plough- 
wright,  the  raill-wright,  the  smith,  and  all  those  ai*tisaus 
who  prepare  tools  and  machines  for  the  husbandman,  are 
really  manufacturers,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  those 
employed  to  give  utility  to  wool  and  cotton,  except  that 
they  work  on  harder  materials.  Tools  and  machines  are 
the  result  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  tool  and 
engine  manufacturer ;  and  without  their  aid,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  sort  of  labour  should  ever  become  consider- 
ably productive. 

"  Distinguer,^  says  the  Marquis  Gamier,  "  le  travail  des 
ouvriers  de  Tagriculture  d'^avec  celui  des  autres  ouvriers,  est 
une  abstraction  presque  toujours  oiseuse.  Toute  richesse, 
dans  le  sens  dans  lequel  nous  la  concevons,  est  n^essaire- 
ment  le  r^sultat  de  ces  deux  genres  de  travail,  et  la  consom- 
mation  ne  pent  pas  plus  se  passer  de  Fun  que  de  Tautre. 
Sans  leur  concours  simultan^e  il  ne  pent  y  avoir  de  chose 
consommable,  et  par  consequent  point  de  richesse.  Com- 
ment pourrait-on  done  comparer  leurs  produits  respectifs, 
puisque,  en  s^parant  ces  deux  esp^ces  de  travail,  on  ne 
pent  plus  concevoir  de  veritable  produit,  de  produit  con- 
sommable et  avant  une  vaieur  r^Ue  ?  La  valeur  du  bl^ 
sur  pied  r^sulte  de  Tindustrie  du  moissonneur  qui  recueil- 
lera,  du  batteur  qui  le  s^parera  de  la  paille,  de  meunier 
et  du  boulanger  qui  le  convertiront  successivement  en 
farine  et  en  pain,  tout  com  me  elle  r^sulte  du  travail  du 
laboureur  et  du  semeur.  Sans  le  travail  du  tisserand,  le 
lin  n^aurait  pas  plus  le  droit  d^etre  compt^  au  nombre  des 
richesses,  que  Fortie  ou  tout  autre  vegetal  inutile.  A.  quoi 
pourrait-il  done  servir  de  rechercher  lequel  de  ces  deux 
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genrea  de  travail  contribue  le  plus  k  ravancement  de  la 
richesse  nationale  t  iTest-ce  pas  comme  si  Ton  disputait 
pour  savoir  lequel,  du  pied  droit  ou  da  pied  gauche,  est 
plus  utile  dans  Taction  de  marcher  !^^ 

In  fact,  there  is  not  at  bottom  any  real  distinction  be- 
tween agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  is,  as 
has  been  already  seen,  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  husbandry  add  any  thing  to  the  stock  of 
matter  in  exbtence.  All  that  man  can  do,  and  all  that 
he  ever  does,  is  merely  to  give  to  matter  that  particular 
form  which  fits  it  for  his  use.  But  it  was  contended  by 
M.  Quesnay  and  the  Economists,  and  their  opinions  have  in 
this  instance  been  espoused  by  Smith,  that  the  husbandman 
is  powerfully  assisted,  in  adapting  matter  to  our  use,  by  the 
vegetative  powers  of  nature,  whereas  the  manufacturer  has 
to  perform  every  thing  himself  without  any  such  co-opera- 
tion.— ''No  equal  quantity  of  productive  labour  or  capital 
employed  in  manufactures,^  says  Dr.  Smith,  "can  ever 
occasion  so  great  a  reproduction  as  if  it  were  employed  in 
agriculture.  In  them  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all; 
and  the  reproduction  must  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion 
a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  proportion,  too, 
to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  employs,  it 
adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a 
capital  can  be  employed  it  is  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  society." ' 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the 
''  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  so 
acute  and  sagacious  a  reasoner  as  Smith  should  have  main- 

^  See  page  58  of  the  ^  Discours  Pr^iminaire  "  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  translation  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  by  the  ^larquis  Garnier. 
2  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  162. 
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tained  a  doctrine  so  manifestly  erroneous.     It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  nature  powerfully  assists  the  labour  of  man  in 
agriculture.     The  husbandman  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
seed  and  deposits  it  there ;  but  nature  unfolds  the  germ, 
feeds  and  ripens  the  growing  plant,  and  brings  it  to  a  state  of 
maturity.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  are  not  less  indebted 
to  nature  in  every  department  of  industry.     The  powers 
of  water  and  of  wind  which  move  our  machinery,  support 
our  ships,  and  impel  them  over  the  deep,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  elasticity  of  steam,  which  enable 
ns  to  work  the  most  stupendous  engines,  are  they  not  spon- 
taneous gifts  of  nature  ?     Machinery  is  advantageous  only 
because  by  its  means  we  press  some  of  the  powers  of  nature 
into  our   service,  and   make  them  perform  the  principal 
part  of  what  we  must  otherwise  have   wholly  performed 
.ourselves.     In  navigation,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
powers  of  nature  —  the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  wind,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  contri-* 
buta  fully  as   much  as   the  labour  of  the  sailor   to  waft 
ships  from  one  hemisphere  to  another !     In  bleaching  and 
fermentation,  the  whole  processes  are  carried  on  by  natural 
agents.     And  it  is  to  the  influence  of  heat  in  softening  and 
melting  metals,  preparing  food,  and  warming  houses,  that 
we  owe  many  of  our  most  powerful  and  convenient  instru- 
ments, and  that  these  northern  climates  have  been  made  to 
afford  a  comfortable  habitation.     So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from 
being  true  that  nature  does  much  for  man  in  agriculture, 
and  nothing  in  manufactures,  that  the  fact  is  more  nearly 
the  reverse.     There  are  no  limits  to  the  bounty  of  nature 
in  manufactures  :  but  there  are  limits,  and  those  not  verv 
remote,  to  her  bounty  in  agriculture.     The  greatest  amount 
of  capital  might  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines,  or  of  an  }'•  other  sort  of  machinery;  and  after  they 
bad  been  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  last  would  be  as  power- 
ful and  efficient  in  producing  commodities  and  saving  labour 
as  the  first.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  soil. 
Lands  of  the  first  quality  are  speedily  exhausted  ;  and,  not- 
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withstanding  the  powerful  influence  of  improvements,  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  apply  capital  indefinitely  even  to 
the  best  soils,  without,  in  the  long  run,  obtaining  from  it  a 
diminished  return.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  not,  as 
Smith  conceived  it  to  be,  the  recompense  of  the  work 
of  nature  remaining,  after  all  that  part  of  the  product  is 
deducted  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  recompense  of  the 
work  of  man.  It  is,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  the  excess 
of  produce  obtained  from  the  best  soils  in  cultivation,  over 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  worst :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  con- 
sequence not  of  the  increase,  but  of  the  diminution  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  land. 

If,  however,  the  giving  of  utility  to  matter  be,  as  it  reaJly 
is,  the  object  of  every  species  of  industry,  it  is  plain  that  the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  carrying  commodities  from 
where  they  are  produced  to  where  they  are  to  be  consumed, 
and  in  dividing  them  into  minute  portions,  so  as  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  are  really  as  productive  as  if  they 
were  employed  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  miner 
gives  value  to  matter — to  coal  for  example — by  bringing  it 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  its  surface  ;  and  the  mer- 
chant or  carrier  who  transports  this  coal  from  the  mine 
whence  it  has  been  dug  to  the  city,  or  place,  where  it  is  to 
be  burned,  gives  it  a  further  and  perhaps  a  more  consider- 
able value.  We  do  not  owe  our  fires  exclusively  to  the 
miner,  or  exclusively  to  the  coal-merchant.  They  are  the 
result  of  the  conjoined  operations  of  both,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  various  parties  who  furnished  them  with  the  tools  and 
implements  used  in  their  respective  employments. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
what  has  been  previously  stated  with  respect  to  the  utility 
of  retail  dealers.  But  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  '''*  sets  it  in  a  somewhat  difierent  point 
of  view  : — **  If  there  was  no  such  trade  as  a  butcher,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  whole  ox  or  a  whole 
sheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally  be  inconvenient  to 
the  rich,  and  much  more  so  to  the  poor.     If  a  poor  workman 
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was  obliged  to  purchase  a  month^s  or  six  months^  provisions 
at  a  time,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he  employs  as  a 
capital  in  the  instruments  of  his  trade,  or  in  the  furniture 
of  his  shop,  and  which  yields  him  a  revenue,  he  would  be 
forced  to  place  in  that  part  of  his  stock  which  is  reserved 
for  immediate  consumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  reve- 
nue. Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  such  a  person 
than  to  be  able  to  purchase  his  subsistence  from  day  to  day, 
or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants  it.  He  is  thereby 
enabled  to  employ  almost  his  whole  stock  as  a  capital.  He 
is  thus  enabled  to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value ;  and  the 
profit  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way  much  more  than 
compensates  the  additional  price  which  the  profit  of  the 
retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.  The  prejudices  of  some 
political  writers  against  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are 
altogether  without  foundation.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
necessary  either  to  tax  them,  or  to  restrict  their  numbers, 
that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  public 
interests,  though  they  may  so  as  to  hurt  one  another.  The 
quantity  of  grocery  goods,  for  example,  which  can  be  sold 
in  a  particular  town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  cannot  exceed  what  is 
sufficient  to  purchase  that  quantity.  If  this  capital  is 
divided  between  two  difi*erent  grocers,  their  competition  will 
tend  to  make  both  of  them  sell  cheaper  than  if  it  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  only ;  and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty, 
their  competition  would  be  just  so  much  the  greater,  and  the 
chance  of  their  combining  together  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
just  so  much  the  less.  Their  competition  might,  perhaps, 
ruin  some  of  themselves ;  but  to  take  care  of  this  is  the 
business  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  it  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  their  discretion.  It  can  never  hurt  either  the 
consumer  or  the  producer  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  tend 
to  make  the  retailers  both  sell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than 
if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two  persons. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  occasionally  decoy  a  weak  cus- 
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tomer  to  bay  what  he  has  no  occasion  for.  This  evil  is, 
however,  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  the  public 
attention,  nor  would  it  necessarily  be  prevented  by  restrict- 
ing their  number .'^  * 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  modes  in  which 
capital  is  employed  in  productive  industry,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  raising  of  raw  produce,  the  fashioning  of 
that  produce  into  useful  and  desirable  articles,  the  carry- 
ing of  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  from  place  to 
place,  and  their  distribution  in  such  portions  as  may  suit 
the  public  demand,  are  equally  advantageous  :  that  is,  the 
industry  employed  in  any  one  of  these  departments  con- 
tributes, equally  with  that  employed  in  the  others,  to 
mcrease  the  mass  of  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  luxuries. 
Without  supplies  of  raw  produce,  we  could  have  no  manu- 
factures; and  without  manufactures  and  commercial  in- 
dustry, the  greater  part  of  these  supplies  would  be  entirely 
worthless.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  to  the  body 
politic  what  the  digestive  powers  are  to  the  human  body. 
We  could  not  exist  without  food ;  but  the  largest  supplies 
of  food  cannot  lengthen  our  days,  should  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  adapted  to  our  use,  and  incorporated  with  our 
body,  become  vitiated  and  deranged.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  silly  and  childish  than  the  estimates,  so  fre- 
quently put  forth,  of  the  comparative  advantageousness  of 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry. 
They  are  inseparably  connected,  and  depend  upon,  and  grow 
out  of  each  other.  The  agriculturists  raise  raw  produce  for 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  while  the  latter  manu- 
facture and  import  necessary,  convenient,  and  ornamental 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  former.  Whatever,  consequently, 
contril)utes  to  promote  or  depress  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  one  class,  must  have  a  beneficial  or  injurious  influence  over 
the  others.  "  Land  and  trade,"  to  borrow  the  just  and 
forcible  expressions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  "  are  twins,  and 

1  "  Wealth  of  Nation*,"  p.  160. 
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have  always,  and  ever  will,  wax  and  wane  toffether.  It 
cannot  be  ill  with  trade  but  land  will  fall,  nor  ill  with  land 
but  trade  will  feel  it.'^  ^  Hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  exalt  one  species  of  industry,  by  giving  it  factitious 
advantages,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Every  preference 
given  to  agriculturists  over  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
or  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  is  sure  to  occasion  mis- 
chievous consequences.  Individuals  should  always  be  left 
to  be  guided  by  their  inclinations  in  the  employment  of 
their  stock  and  industry.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  their 
interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  public ;  and  those 
who  succeed  best  in  increasing  their  own  wealth,  must  then 
necessarily  also  contribute  most  eifectually'to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong. 

This  mutual  dependence  of  the  diiferent  branches  of 
industry  on  each  other,  and  the  necessity  of  their  co-opera- 
tion to  the  progress  of  civilization,  have  been  ably  illus- 
trated in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review.**^  "  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  all  those 
occupations  which  tend  to  supply  the  necessary  wants, 
or  to  multiply  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  human  life, 
are  equally  productive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  tend  to  augment  the  mass  of  human  riches ;  meaning, 
by  riches,  all  those  things  which  are  necessary,  or  con- 
venient, or  delightful  to  man.  The  progress  of  society  has 
been  productive  of  a  complete  separation  of  employments 
originally  united.  At  first,  every  man  provided,  as  well  as 
he  could,  for  his  necessities  as  well  as  his  pleasures,  and  for 
cUl  his  wants,  as  well  as  all  his  enjoyments.  By  degrees,  a 
division  of  these  cares  was  introduced ;  the  subsistence  of 
the  community  became  the  province  of  one  class,  its  comforts 
of  another,  and  its  gratifications  of  a  third.  The  different 
operations  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  each  of  these 
objects  were  then  intrusted  to  different  hands;  and  the 
universal  establishment  of  barter  connected  the  whole  of 

I  **  New  Diseoune  of  Trade."    Glasg.  ed.  p.  15. 
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these  divisions  and  subdivisions  together — enabled  one  man 
to  manufacture  for  all,  without  danger  of  starving  by  not 
ploughing  or  hunting,  and  another  to  plough  or  hunt  for  all, 
without  the  risk  of  wanting  tools  or  clothes  by  not  manu- 
facturing. It  has  thus  become  as  impossible  to  say  exactly 
who  feeds,  clothes,  or  entertains  the  community,  as  it  would 
be  to  say  which  of  the  many  workmen  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  pins  is  the  actual  pin -maker,  or  which  of  the 
farm-servants  produces  the  crop.  All  the  branches  of  useful 
industry  work  together  to  the  common  end,  as  all  the  parts 
of  each  branch  co-operate  to  its  particular  object.  .  If  you 
say  that  the  farmer  feeds  the  community,  and  produces  all 
the  raw  materials  which  the  other  classes  work  upon,  we 
answer,  that  unless  those  other  classes  worked  up  the  raw 
materials,  and  supplied  the  farmers  necessities,  he  would  be 
forced  to  allot  part  of  his  labour  to  his  employment,  whilst 
he  forced  otliers  to  assist  in  raising  raw  produce.  In  such 
a  complicated  system,  it  is  clear  that  all  labour  has  the  same 
effect,  and  equally  increases  the  whole  mass  of  wealth.  Nor 
can  any  attempt  be  more  vain  than  theirs  who  would  define 
the  particular  parts  of  the  machine  that  produce  the  motion, 
which  is  necessarily  the  result  of  the  whole  powers  combined, 
and  depends  on  each  particular  one  of  the  mutually  con- 
nected members."  ^ 

Besides  underrating  the  importance  of  manufactures  in 
promoting  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  it  has  been  said 
that  they  are  most  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
But  this  statement,  though  in  accordance  with  popular 
prejudice,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  good  foundation. 
That  some  peculiar  processes,  in  a  few  branches  of  manu- 
facture, are  unhealthy,  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  that  such  is 
not  the  general  character  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  period  during  which  manu- 
factures have  made  the  most  astonishing  progress,  has  been 

'  Vol.  ir.  p.  362. 
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marked  by  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  rate   of 
mortality.     The  number  of  burials  estimated  by  averages  of 
five  years,  did  not  differ  considerably  during  the  entire 
period  from  1780  to  1815,  though  the  population  increased 
about  3,300,000  in  the  interval.^    Neither  was  this  increase 
occasioned  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of  births  as  com- 
pared with  the  bearing  women,  but  by  the  increased  number 
of  children  that  were  reared,  and  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life.     "About  100  years  back,"'  says  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies,  "  if  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
registers,  the  number  of  annual  births  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  annual  burials,  so  that  the  population  could  not 
then  have  been  on  the  increase.     The  increase  since  that 
period  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  an  increased  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  female  sex,  to  immigration,  to  a  diminution 
in  the  rate  of  mortality,  or  to  two  or  more  of  these  causes 
combined.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  first  of  these 
causes  has  had  any  sensible  operation,  and  the  second  can 
have  had  none,  otherwise  the  number  of  burials  must  have 
increased  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  births,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  fact :  the  increase  of  population  must, 
!  therefore,  be  entirely  attributed  to  a  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  mortality.**'*     The  improvement  began  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  has,  doubtless,  been  owing  partly  to 
the  greater  prevalence  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  sobriety 
amongst  the  poor,  and  to  meliorations  of  their  diet,  dress, 
and  houses ;  partly  to  the  improvement  of  the  climate,  re- 
sulting from  the  drainage  of  bogs  and  marshes ;  and  partly, 
and  since  1800  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  in  medical 
science,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  small-pox.      But  to 
whatever  causes  this  increased  healthiness  may  be  ascribed, 
there    is    conclusive    evidence    to    show  that   they   have 
not  been  counteracted  bv  the  extension  of  manufactures. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  improvement  would  have  been 


*  "  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Census  of  1831,"  p.  35. 
"  "Report  of  1827  on  Friendly  Societies,"  p.  38. 
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greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  whereas  it  has,  ! 
speaking  generally,  been  decidedly  less.  The  mortality  in 
London,  during  the  first  half  of  last  century,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  as  high  as  5  per  cent. ;  while,  notwithstanding 
its  extraordinary  increase,  it  does  not  at  present  (1846) 
exceed  2-6  or  2-7  per  cent.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  Man- 
chester in  1770,  as  deduced  from  the  careful  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Percival,  was  1  in  28 ;  whereas,  notwith- 
standiog  the  prodigious  increase  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval,  the  mortality 
does  not  exceed,  at  this  moment,  1  in  33.  According  to 
Dr.  Enfield,  the  population  of  Liverpool,  in  1773,  was 
found,  by  actual  enumeration,  to  be  32,450  ;  and  dividing 
this  number  by  1,191,  the  annual  burials  at  that  period, 
we  have  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  population 
as  1  to  27^.  But,  at  present,  the  mortality  is  not  supposed 
to  exceed  1  in  33  or  34  ;  and  in  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
and  other  great  towns,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
improvement. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  mortality  in 
Lancashire,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1  in  37,  over  the  whole 
population,  very  considerably  exceeds  its  ratio  in  any  other 
county  of  England,  and  that  generally  the  mortality  is 
greatest  in  the  manufacturing  counties.  This  excess 
cannot,  however,  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the 
employments  carried  on  in  them,  but  to  other  circum- 
stances ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  influx  of  swarms  of  Irish 
and  other  labourers,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  all 
but  utter  destitution,  and  the  bad  and  overcrowded  state 
of  the  lodgings  occupied  by  the  poor.  Every  where,  indeedTl 
the  greatest  carelessness  has  been  evinced  in  devising  and  I 
enforcing  police  and  statutory  regulations  with  regard  to/ 
the  construction  of  the  inferior  buildings  in  large  townsJ 
and  the  mortality  in  them  is  in  consequence  comparativeljj 
great.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  for  example,  a  large 
portion  of  the  work-people  reside  in  under-ground  cellars, 
which  are  at  once  damp,  dark,  and  ill  ventilated ;  and,  in 
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all  the  great  roanufacturiDg  towns,  the  lodging-houses  are 
crammed  with  occupants,  many  of  whom  are  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases  ;  and  entire  streets  of  cottages  are 
built  without  any  provision  being  made  for  their  drainage, 
or  for  furnishing  them  with  adequate  supplies  of  water. 

L These  abuses,  which  have  mostly  originated  in  the  culpable 
inattention  of  the  authorities,  should,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
be  obviated ;  and  regulations  should,  at  the  same  time, 
b6  adopted  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  future.  And, 
were  this  done,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
mortality  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be  very 
materially  reduced.* 

But,  notwithstanding  these  statements  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  show  the  groundless  nature  of  the  allegations 
respecting  the  general  unhealthiness  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployments, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  very  serious 
abuses  formerly  existed  in  many  factories.  Owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  labour  to  be  performed  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  trades,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  children  have  been  largely  employed  in  them ; 
(and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  not  unfrequently 
\  been  employed  at  too  early  an  age,  and  that  their  powers  have 
\  sometimes  been  tasked  beyond  what  their  strength  could 
fairly  bear.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  any  interference 
m  such  matters,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  knew  best 
what  was  for  their  advantage,  and  that  it  would  be  oppres- 
sive and  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
they  had  sanctioned.  But  though  parental  affection  may, 
speaking  generally,  be  trusted  to  for  the  kindly  treatment 
of  children,  it  is  not  always,  nor  under  all  circumstances, 
to  be  depended  on.  In  this  particular  case  the  parents, 
whose  wages  were  frequently  very  low,  were  sometimes 
tempted,  or  driven  by  necessity,  to  endeavour  to  eke  out 
their  scanty  means  by  employing  their  children  in  subordi- 

>  See  the  able  Reports  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  on  "  The  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes;"  and  see  also  the  articles  on  Manchester, 
Lirerpool,  Glasgow,  Ac,  in  the  **  Geographical  Dictionary." 
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nato  departments  ;  and  after  the  practice  had  once  begun, 
it  was  alike  easy  to  extend  it,  and  difficult  (notwithstanding 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  on  one  or  two  occasions) 
to  guard  against  its  abuse.  It  has,  indeed,  been  shown, 
over  and  over  again,  that  many  of  the  statements  embodied 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  { 
in  1832,  in  regard  to  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  \ 
from  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  were  either 
false  or  very  mucli  exaggerated ;  but  still  enough  was  estab- 
lished, in  that  Report,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
subsequently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  same  subject, 
to  show  that  very  great  inattention  to  cleanliness,  and 
some  revolting  abuses,  prevailed  in  various  factories,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  smaller  class  of  manufacturers. 
And  in  order  to  obviate  these,  and  other  abuses,  an  act  was 
passed  (3  &  4  William  IV.,  cap.  103)  which,  among  other 
regulations,  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  in  factories ;  limited  the  hours  of  labour 
of  young  persons  between  nine  and  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  prohibited  their  employment  at  night.  This  act  also 
authorized  the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  under  whose 
superintendence  its  provisions  have  been  carried  into  effect ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not,  in  some  respects,  have 
gone  far  enough,  its  operation  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
highly  beneficial. 

It  Tas  attempted  to  ingraft  on  the  above  act  some  sort 
of  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in' 
factories ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  its  provisions,  in  this 
respect,  have  had  but  little  success.  It  were,  however, 
much  to  be  wished,  that  this  important  matter  should 
not  be  neglected.  Most  girls  brought  up  in  factories  are 
singularly  ill-fitted  for  becoming  mistresses  of  families ; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  ignorant  .of  most 
matters  connected  with  domestic  economy.  This  defect 
might  be  partially,  at  least,  obviated,  by  giving  them 
instruction  in  the  arts  fitted  to  make  them  useful  house- 
wives.    The  acquisition  of  some  such  knowledge,  though 
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hitherto  strangely  neglected,  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  themselves  and  their  families. 

Besides,  supposing  that  the  health  of  the  population  is 
injured  by  the  extension  of  manufactures,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  extreme  subdivision  of  labour  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  undivided  attention  which 
every  one  employed  in  them  must  give  to  the  single  opera- 
tion   in  which   he   is  engaged,  have   a  most    pernicious 
influence  over  the  mental  faculties.      The  genius  of  the 
master  is  said  to  be  cultivated,  while  that  of  the  workman 
is  condemned  to  perpetual  neglect.      ^'  Many  mechanical 
arts,*^  says  Ferguson,  "  require  no  capacity  ;  they  succeed 
best  under  a  total  suppression  of  sentiment  and  reason ;  and 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  industry  as  well  as  of  super- 
stition.    Reflection  and  fancy  are  subject  to  err;    but  a 
habit  of  moving  the  hand  or  the  foot  is  independent  of 
either.      Manufactures,  accordingly,  prosper  most  where 
the  head  is  least  consulted,  and  where  the  workshop  may, 
without  any  great  effort  of  imagination,  be  considered  as  an 
engine,  the  pai*ts  of  which  are  men.^^^     Similar  statements 
have  been  made  by  others.      Even  Dr.   Smith,  who  has 
given  so  beautiful  an  exposition  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  division  and  combination  of  employments,  has,  in  this 
instance,  concurred  with  the  popular  opinion,  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  affirm,  that  constant  application  to  a  particular 
occupation  in  a  large  manufactory,  "necessarily  renders 
the  workman  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
j — a  human  being?''     Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  marvel-   | 
lously  incorrect  than  these  representations.      Instead  of  ^ 
its  being  true  that  the  work-people  in  manufacturing  estab-  / 
lishments  are  less  intelligent  and  acute  than  those  employed  \ 
in  agriculture,  the  fact  is  distinctly  the  reverse.      The  \ 
spinners,    weavers,    and    other    mechanics    of    Glasgow,  i 
Manchester,  and    Birmingham,   are    cleverer  and    better  : 
informed  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of  any  part  of  the  , 

•*  Essaj  on  Ciyil  Society/'  p.  303. 
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empire.  And  this  is  really  what  a  less  prejudiced  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 
The  various  occupations  in  which  the  husbandman  suc- 
cessively engages,  their  constant  liability  to  be  affected  by  so 
variable  a  power  as  the  weather,  and  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  objects  which  daily  meet  his  eyes,  and 
with  which  he  is  conversant,  occupy  his  attention,  and  render 
him  a  stranger  to  that  ennui  and  desire  for  adventitious  ex- 
citement which  must  ever  be  felt  by  those  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  burnishing  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  in  performing  the 
same  endless  routine  of  precisely  similar  operations.  This 
want  of  excitement  cannot,  however,  be  so  cheaply  or  effec- 
tually gratified  in  any  way  as  it  may  be  by  cultivating  or 
stimulating  the  mental  powers.  Most  workmen  have  no  time 
for  dissipation ;  and  though  they  had,  the  wages  of  labour 
are  too  low,  and  the  propensity  to  save  and  accumulate  too 
powerful,  to  allow  of  their  generally  seeking  to  divert  them- 
selves by  indulging  in  riot  and  excess.  The  majority  are  in 
this  way  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  resort  for  recreation  to 
mental  excitement ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  their  situa- 
tion affords  every  facility.  Agricultural  labourers,  spread  \ 
over  a  wide  extent  of  countrv,  are  without  the  means  of 
assembling,  except  on  rare  occasions,  either  for  amusement 
or  instruction  ;  but,  by  working  together,  those  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments  have  constant  opportunities 
of  discussing  all  topics  of  interest  and  importance.  They 
are  thus  gradually  trained  to  habits  of  thinking  and  re- 
flection ;  their  intellects  are  sharpened  by  the  collision  of 
conflicting  opinions ;  and  a  small  contribution  from  each 
individual  enables  them  to  establish  lectureships  and 
libraries,  and  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications.  But  whatever  doubt  may  exist 
respecting  the  cause,  whether  it  be  ascribed  to  the  better 
elementary  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  towns  and  I 
villages,  or  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed  in  after  life,  there  can  be  none  of  the  fact,  that 
tlie  intelligence  of  manufacturing  workmen  has  increased    i 
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^  according  as  their  numbers  have  increased,  and  as  their  em« 
ploymentfl  have  been  more  and  more  subdivided.  There  is 
not,  we  apprehend,  any  real  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
were  ever  less  intelligent  than  the  agriculturists  ;  though, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  none  will 
now  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are  inferior  to  them  in 
intellectual  acquirements,  or  that  they  are  mere  machines 
without  sentiment  or  reason. 

But  assuming,  what,  indeed,  can  no  longer  be  denied, 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  in  general 
orderly,  and  disposed  to  respect  and  support  the  right  of  1 
property  and  the  established  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  acquisition  of  information  is  valuable  for  the  direct 
gratification  it  brings  along  with  it,  and  for  the  assistance 
it  affords  to  those  who  are  improving  their  condition ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  at  all  fitted  to  reconcile 
the  labouring  classes  to  their  lot.  A  stupid  or  an  ignorant 
individual  most  commonly  regards  the  privations  incident 
to  his  situation  as  the  effect  of  circumstances  beyond  human 
control,  and  submits  to  them  as  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  without  reflection  or  murmur ;  but  he  who  is 
instructed,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  with  the  privileges  and  advantages  enjoyed  by 
other  classes,  will  not  be  so  apathetic,  nor,  probably,  so 
resigned  to  his  fate.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  of  the  number 
of  those  who  can  contemplate  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  labourers  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns  without 
/'^serious  apprehensions.  Owing  to  the  greater  scale  on 
which  employments  are  now  mostly  carried  on,  workmen 
have  less  chance  than  formerly  of  advancing  themselves  or 
their  families  to  any  higher  situation,  or  of  exchanging  the 
character  of  labourers  for  that  of  masters.  But,  under 
these  circumstances,  can  any  thing  be  more  natural,  than 
that  instructed  workmen,  who  are  thus  condemned  as  it 
were  to  perpetual  helotism,  to  continued  poverty  and  hard 
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labour,  shoald  become  discontented !  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
extraordinarj  were  such  not  the  case.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  those  who  are  at  ease  in  their  possessions,  or  who  can 
by  industry  and  exertion  raise  themselves  to  an  improved 
situation,  to  profess  their  attachment  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  their  determination  to  support  it  at  all 
hazards.  But,  if  called  upon,  such  persons  would,  perhaps, 
be  not  a  little  puzzled  to  show  that  a  poor  collier,  cotton- 
spinner,  or  hand-loom  weaver,  has  any  very  palpable  in- 
terest in  its  support ;  or  that  he  would  be  seriously  injured 
by  its  ovei-throw.  Somethingf  perhaps,  may  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  by  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  poor,  and  showing  them  how 
closely  their  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  their 
employers,  and  with  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  and 
good  order.  But,  after  all,  we  incline  to  think  that  but 
little  stress  can  be  safely  laid  on  education.  A  man  must 
h<'  ve  a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  the  advantages  he  derives 
from  established  institutions  before  any  species  of  training 
will  make  him  anxious  for  their  preservation.  But  a  poor 
manufacturing  workman,  who  contrasts  his  abject  and  hope- 
less condition,  and  that  of  his  family  and  class,  with  the 
boundless  wealth,  luxury,  and  varied  enjoyments  of  other 
portions  of  the  community,  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  a  system  productive 
of  such  results,  and  will  be  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  those  dangerous  counsellors,  who  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  vicious  political  and  social  arrangements,  and  that 
he  must  look  to  a  change  in  them  for  an  improvement  of 
his  situation.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country  since  the  Peace,  or  with  its  present  state,  can  doubt 
that  there  is  much  deep-seated,  and,  we  believe,  growing 
discontent  among  the  manufacturing  work-people.  Badi- 
calism.  Chartism,  and  so  forth,  are  merely  the  modes  in 
which  this  discontent  manifests  itself,  and  seeks  to  appease 
its  irritation. 

The  observations  we  have  now  ventured  to  make  on  the 
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state  of  the  manufacturing  population,  seem  to  be  warranted 
by  what  may  be  called  their  ordinary  condition,  without 
taking  into  account  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  affected 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  These,  however,  are  far  too 
important  to  be  left  out  of  view.  A  population  dependent, 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  wages 
of  manufacturing  labour,  is  especially  liable  to  be  seriously 
influenced  and  to  have  its  interests  deeply  compromised,  not 
merely  by  the  occurrence  of  scarcities  and  pecuniary  de- 
rangements at  home,  but  also  by  whatever  may  affect  the 
sale  of  its  products  in  those  foreign  countries  to  which 
they  are  largely  exported.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a 
large  population  so  situated  is  in  a  very  perilous  position. 
So  long  as  the  population  dependent  on  manufacturing 
industry  is  not  very  large  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  the  occurrence  of  the  ^cissitudes  alluded  to  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  But  when  the  manu- 
facturing work-people  become  so  very  numerous  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  increase  with  such  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  frightful  rapidity,  as  they  have  done  here  during  the 
last  forty  years,  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  that 
tends  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour,  to  raise  the  prices  of 
provisions,  or  to  throw  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
out  of  employment,  becomes  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, and  is  not  only  productive  of  great  immediate  distress 
to  those  directly  affected  by  it,  but  is  very  likely  seriously 
to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  Demagogues,  and  the 
workshop  agitators  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  never  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  occurrence  of  distress,  to  instil  their 
poisonous  nostrums  into  the  public  mind  ;  to  vilify  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  ;  and  to  represent  the  privations  of 
the  work-people,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  spring 
from  accidental  and  uncontrollable  causes,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  defective  system  of  domestic  economy, 
having  regard  alone  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes. 
It  would  be  useless  to  refer  to  particular  instances,  in 
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confirmation  of  what  is  now  stated.  These,  unhappily,  are 
too  numerous  and  too  recent  not  to  hare  forced  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  every  one.  And  yet,  critical  as  is  the 
condition  of  society  from  the  vast  incre^^  of  manufacturing 
labourers,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  we  had  done  little  more 
than  enter  on  this  new  and  hazardous  career.  At  present, 
notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  and  revulsions  that  occa- 
sionally recur,  manufactures  are  extending  themselves  on 
all  sides,  and  it  may  be  estimated,  that  an  addition  of  about 
250,000  individuals  is  annually  made  to  the  population  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  such  a  novel  and  unprecederted  state  of  things  the 
rules  and  inferences  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  society 
in  antiquity,  or  in  more  modern  times,  are  wholly  inappli- 
cable ;  and  we  are  left  with  little  or  no  light  from  experience 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  course  and  results  of  this  new 
state  of  society.  The  prospect,  we  fear,  is  not  very  flatter- 
ing, either  as  regards  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
There  may,  however,  be  principles  at  work,  which  have  not 
yet  developed  themselves,  capable  of  educing  good  out  of 
seeming  evil,  and  of  counteracting  those  sources  of  distress 
and  turbulence  which  are  so  obviously  prolific  of  mischief. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  a  system  which  at  its 
outset  was  productive  of  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  enjoyment,  may  not  end  in  national  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

Perhaps  it  may,  in  the  end,  be  found  that  it  was  unwise  to] 
allow  the  manufacturing  system  to  gain  so  great  an  ascen-  \ 
dency  as  it  has  done  in  this  country,  and  that  measures 
should  have  been  early  adopted  to  check  and  moderate 
its  growth.  At  present,  however,  nothing  of  this  sort  can 
be  thought  of.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  are  now 
too  far  advanced  to  think  of  retreating.  We  have  no 
resource  but  to  give  it  full  scope,  taking  care,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do  all  that  is  possible  by  judicious  legis- 
lation to  give  stability  to  industry,  and  to  avert  or  modify 
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the  influence  of  revulsions.     In  this  respect,  the  measures 
»  introduced  and  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
1  giving  full  freedom   to   our   commercial  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  for  improving  our  defective  monetary  sys- 
tem, are  of  the  greatest  importance.     And  if,  in  addition  to 
these  wise  and  salutary  measures,  tranquillity  should  be 
maintained  at  home  and   abroad,  oppressive  imposts   be 
modified  or  abolished,  and  such  a  scheme  of  public  charity 
Ibo  organized  as  may  fully  relieve  the  distresses   without 
'insulting   the   feelings  or  lessening   the   industry  of  the 
:  labouring   classes,    or  bringing   them   into   collision   with 
government,  all,  perhaps,  will  be  done  to  give  stability  to 
industry  and  good  order  of  which  legislation  is  capable. 
But  that  these  things  will  be  done,  or  that,  if  done,  they 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  is  more 
than  any  man  of  sense  would  choose  to  affirm.     They, 
however,  are  things  which  government  may  endeavour  to 
accomplish;    and  provided  it  succeed  in  its   efforts,  the 
event  may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  left  to  time  and  Provi- 
dence. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  manufactures  over  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations,  it  would  seem  that  they 
are,  if  at  all,  injurious  or  hazardous  only  in  their  excess,  or 
when  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  has  been,    ! 
through  their  agency,  rendered  dependent  on  foreign  demand    I 
and  on  the  caprices  and  mutations  of  fashion.     Down  to  a 
certain  point,  the  progress  of  manufactures  is  productive,  if 
not  of  unalloyed  advantage,  at  all  events  of  a  great  prepon- 
derance thereof.     It  is  to  their  progress  and  that  of  com-  | 
merce  that  we  owe  the  o:rowth  of  cities ;  and  mankind  are 
mainly  indebted   to   the   latter,  not   only   for   the   rapid  j 
advances  they  have  made  in  civilization,  but  also  for  the  { 
diff'usion  of  just  notions  of  government  and  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples.    Men  seldom  entertain  a  just  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  or  acquire  ajcnowledge  of  their  rights,  or  are 
able  to  defend_them  with  courage  and  success,  till  they 
have  been  congregated  into  cities.     An  agricultural  popu- 
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lation,  thinly  distributed  over  an  extensive  country,  and 

without  any  point  of  reunTon,  jrarply  <^PP.^?L®5  ^^7  "^^^ 
vigorous  resistancITTo'lihe  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
measuresT^^Buf  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  inhabitants 
of  towns;  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
derive  courage  from  their  numbers  and  union ;  the  bold 
animate  the  timid ;  the  resolute  confirm  the  wavering ;  the 
redress  of  an  injury  done  to  one  citizen  becomes  the 
business  of  all ;  they  take  their  measures  in  common,  and 
prosecute  them  with  a  vigour  and  resolution,  that  generally 
makes  the  boldest  minister  pause  in  an  unpopular  career. 
The  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the  most  profound  reader  \ 
of  hbtory  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  \ 
the  establishment  of  extensive  manufactures  and  commerce 
having  every  where  been  consentaneous  with  the  rise  of 
public  freedom,  and  with  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system  of  government.^ 

But,  if  we  be  right  in  the  previous  statements,  it  will 
appear  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  manufactures  depends,- 
in  a  great  degree,  on  their  being  subordinate,  in  point  of 
extent,  to  agriculture  and  other  more  stable  businesses ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  their  influence  is  of  a 
decidedly  less  salutary  description,  when  they  constitute 
the  paramount  interest.     We  have  noticed  the  tendency, 
so  apparent  in  the  progress  of  manufactures,  to  the  increase 
of  great  establishments,  where  a  few  individuals  superin-^ 
tend  great  numbers  of  work-people.     But  we  doubt  whether 
any  country,  how  wealthy  soever,  should  be  looked  upon  j 
as  in  a  healthy,  sound  state,  where  the  leading  interest  con-  ' 
sists  of  a  small  number  of  great  capitalists,  and  of  vast 
numbers  of  work-people  in  their  employment,  but  uncon- 
nected with  them  by  any  ties  of  gratitude,  sympathy,  or 
afiection.     This  estrangement  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
scale  on  which  labour  is  now  carried  on  in  most  businesses; 
and  by  the  consequent  impossibility  of  the  masters  becom- 

'  For  some  farther  illustrations  of  this  last-mentioned  topic,  see  Miller's 
''Historical  View  of  the  English  Goyemment,*'  toI.  it.  pp.  102-137. 
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ing  acquainted,  even  if  they  desired  it,  with  the  great  bulk 
of  their  work-people.  Generally,  indeed,  they  do  not  bo 
much  as  know  their  names ;  they  look  only  to  their  con- 
duct when  in  the  mill  or  factory ;  and  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  mode  of  life  when  out  of  it,  and  of  the  condition  of 
their  families.  The  kindlier  feelings  hare  no  share  in 
an  intercourse  of  this  sort ;  speaking  generally,  erery 
thing  is  regulated  on  both  sides  by  the  narrowest  and  most 
selfish  yiews  and  considerations;  a  man  and  a  machine 
being  treated  with  about  the  same  sympathy  and  regard. 
It  is  mere  drivelling  to  suppose  that  a  population  of  this 
sort  should  not  bo  at  all  times  extremely  prone  to  dis- 
content. The  work-people  having  little  or  nothing  to 
lose,  and  caring  extremely  little  for,  or,  it  may  be,  hating 
those  who  have,  will  be  easily  misled,  and  be  exceedingly 
apt,  in  periods  of  distress,  to  adopt  violent  resolutions, 
destructive  of  the  interests  of  others,  and  probably,  also,  of 
their  own. 

We  have  not  made  these  statements  because  we  enter- 
tain any  doubts  of  the  continued  advantages  resulting  from 
the   progressive    improvement    of   the    arts.      What    we 
have  stated  has  reference   only  to   the  excessive  growth 
of  manufactures  in  particular  countries,  and  not  to  im- 
provements of  any  kind.      The  facilities  for  the   produc- 
tion   of    cottons,    woollens,    and    hardware,   for    example, 
cannot  assuredly   be   too   much   increased  ;    but  it   does 
not,  therefore,   follow  that  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard-  \ 
ware    manufactures    of  England  may   not   be    dispropor-   | 
tionally  extended,  or  rather  that  they  may  not  be  so  in-   | 
creased  as  to  place  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  and   - 
with  them  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  in  a  very  f 
hazardous  situation ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  safety  of  { 
the  largest  and  best  built  ship  may  be   endangered   by  • 
crowding  too  much  sail.     Supposing,  however,  that  this  ; 
were  admitted,  it  might  be  asked,  would  you  then  pro-  ; 
pose,  when   a  business   is   rapidly  increasing,  and  when  , 
that  very  circumstance  shows  that  it  is,  at  the  time,  the  i 
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best  suited  to  the  country,  that  its  progress  should  be 
checked  by  artificial  means !  Practically,  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  all  questions  of  this  sort,  supposing  them  to 
be  put,  will,  for  a  lengthened  period,  be  decided  in  the 
native.  But  looking  at  it  in  a  scientific  point  of  yiew, 
every  thing,  it  is  plain,  would  depend  on  our  being  able 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  and  con- 
tingent circumstances  connected  with  the  business  referred 
to.  Certainly,  however,  our  experience  is  at  present  &r  '' 
too  limited  to  enable  any  one  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  any 
great  department  of  industry;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
vast  importance,  the  solution  of  this  class  of  questions  must  \ 
be  left  to  the  economists  of  some  future  age. 


That  hostility  to  commercial  pursuits  so  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  which  has  been 
inherited  by  many  of  their  successors  in  more  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  originated  principally  in  the  idea  that  com- 
merce is  unfavourable  to  the  patriotic  virtues,  and  that  those 
who  are  familiar  with  forei(]:n  countries  cease  to  entertain  anv 
very  peculiar  regard  for  their  own.  That  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  this  statement  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  com- 
merce tends  to  weaken  that  love  of  country  which  is  founded 
upon  just  grounds.  It  merely  moderates  that  excessive  pre- 
ference of  ourselves  to  every  other  people,  which  is  the  surest 
proof  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  :  and  iu  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers nothing  from  the  acquaintance  with  foreigners  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  books*  The  merchant  who  visits  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  individual  who  reads  an  account  of 
it,  naturally  compares  its  institutions  with  those  of  his  own 
country.  Certainly,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  will  make  him  unjustly  depreciate  the 
latter,  though  it  may  satisfy  him  that  they  are  not  quite 
so  super- excellent  as  he  previously  imagined;  and  if  it 
should  appear,  on  a  careful  comparison,  that  any  of  our 
laws  or  practices  are  not  so  well  suited  as  those  of  some 
foreign  states  to  promote  the  public  interests,  what  can  be 
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more  desirable  than  to  have  the  means  of  rectifvins:  and 
amending  them,  not  upon  speculative  or  doubtful  grounds, 
but  according  to  the  experience  of  other  nations !  A  Turk, 
or  a  Spaniard,  may  be  as  intensely  patriotic  as  an  English- 
man ;  but  the  patriotism  of  the  former  is  a  blind  indiscri- 
minating  passion,  which  prompts  him  to  admire  and  support 
the  very  abuses  that  depress  and  degrade  himself  and  his 
country  ;  whereas  the  patriotism  of  the  latter  is  of  a  com- 
paratively sober  and  rational  description.  He  prefers  his 
country,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  because  of  the  many  ennobling  recollections  connected 
with  its  history,  and  because,  upon  contrasting  it  with 
others,  he  sees,  that  though  not  faultless,  its  institutions 
are  comparatively  excellent. 

The  idea  that  the  patriotism  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  is  less  ardent  than  that  of  agriculturists, 
never  could  have  been  entertained  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  history,  unless  he  were,  at  the  same  time,  blinded  by 
prejudice.  Were  the  Athenians  or  Corinthians  less  patriotic 
than  the  Spartans  or  Thebans  ?  Alexander  the  Great  had 
more  difficulty  in  conquering  Tyre  than  in  subduing  the 
whole  Persian  empire;  and  Carthage  had  nearly  arrested  the 
Romans  in  their  progress  to  universal  dominion.  But  it  is 
needless  to  go  back  to  antiquity  for  examples  to  prove  the 
beneficial  influence  of  commerce  on  the  patriotic  virtues. 
The  Hollanders  and  the  English  have  been  less  distin- 
guished among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  their  vast  com- 
merce and  wealth,  than  for  the  extraordinarv  sacrifices  and 
exertions  they  have  made  for  the  sake  of  private  freedom 
and  national  independence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Improvements  in  Machinery  similar  in  their  Effects  to  Improvements  in 
the  tSL-ill  and  Dexterity  of  the  Labourer — Do  not  occasion  a  Glut  of 
Commodities — Sometimes  force  Workmen  to  change  their  EmpU^^ 
ments — Have  no  Tendency  to  lessen,  but  most  commonly  increase  the 
Demand  for  Labour —  C<ue  supposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo —  Causes  of 
Gluts — Not  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of  Money ,  but  are  frequently 
occasioned  by  sudden  changes  in  its  Quantity  and  Value — Circum^ 
stances  which  occasion  Miscalculations  on  the  Part  of  the  Producers, 

Vabious  bad  consequences  have  been  supposed  to  result  from 
the  continued  extension  and  improvement  of  machinery. 
But  a  presumption  arises  at  the  outset,  that  they  must  be 
in  a  great  degree  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  they  would  equally 
follow  from  the  continued  improvement  of  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  the  labourer.  If  the  construction  of  a  machine 
that  would  manufacture  two  pairs  of  stockings  for  the  same 
expense  that  was  previously  required  to  manufacture  one 
pair,  be  in  any  respect  injurious,  the  injury  would,  obviously, 
be  equal  were  the  same  thing  accomplished  by  increased 
dexterity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  knitters  ;  were 
the  females,  for  example,  who  knitted  two  or  three  pairs 
in  the  week,  able  in  future  to  knit  four  or  six  pairs. 
There  is  really  no  difference  in  the  cases.  And  supposing 
the  demand  for  stockings  were  already  supplied,  M. 
Sismondi  could  not,  consistently  with  the  principles  he 
has  advanced,^  hesitate  about  condemning  such  an  improve- 
ment as  a  very  great  evil — as  a  means  of  throwing  half  the 
people  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  question  respecting  the  improvement  of  machin- 
ery is,  therefore,  at  bottom,  the  same  with  the  question 
respecting  the   improvement  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 

1  **KouTeaux  Prinoipes/'  torn.  ii.  p.  318. 
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the  laboarer.  The  principles  which  regulate  oar  decision 
in  the  one  case,  most  regulate  it  in  the  other.  If  it 
be  advantageous  that  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  labourer 
should  be  indefinitely  extended — that  he  should  be  able  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  commodities  with  the  same,  or 
a  less  quantity  of  labour,  it  surely  must  be  advantageous 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  such  aids  as  may  be  most 
effectual  in  enabling  him  to  bring  about  that  result. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  increased 
skill  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  or  of  an 
improvement  in  tools  and  machines,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  powers  of  production  are  universally  augmented,  and 
that  the  workmen  engaged  in  different  employments  can, 
with  the  same  exertion,  produce  twice  the  former  quantity  of 
commodities  :  is  it  not  evident  that  this  increased  facility  of 
production  would  double  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  all 
individuals  ?  The  shoemaker  who  had  previously  manufac- 
tured only  one  pair  of  shoes  a-day,  would  now  be  able  to 
manufacture  two  pairs;  and  as  an  equal  improvement  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  all  employments,  he  would 
obtain  twice  the  quantity  of  every  other  thing  in  exchange 
for  shoes.  In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  every  workman 
would  have  a  great  quantity  of  the  produce  of  his  own  work 
to  dispose  of,  beyond  what  he  had  occasion  for;  and  as  every 
one  else  would  be  in  the  same  situation,  each  would  be  able 
to  exchange  his  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quantity 
of  those  of  others.  The  condition  of  such  a  society  would 
be  vastly  improved.  All  the  necessaries,  luxuries,  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  would  be  comparatively  abundant. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  o^^m^nc^  be  sufficient 
to  take  off  this  increased  quantity  of  commodities?  Would 
their  extraordinary  multiplication  not  cause  such  a  glut  of 
the  market,  as  to  force  their  sale  at  a  lower  price  than  would 
suffice  to  repay  even  the  diminished  cost  of  their  production  I 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  increase  in 
the  powers  of  production  advantageous,  that  they  should 
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always  be  fully  exerted.  Were  the  labourer's  command 
over  necessaries  and  comforts  suddenly  doubled,  his  con- 
sumption as  well  as  his  savings  would  doubtless  be  very 
greatly  increased :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  should 
continue  to  exert  his  full  powers.  He  would  then  be  able, 
without  endangering  his  means  of  subsistence,  to  give  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and  amusement. 
It  is  only  where  the  powers  of  industry  are  feeble  or  very 
much  loaded,  where  supplies  of  food  have  to  be  drawn  from 
soils  of  inferior  fertility,  or  where  population  is  in  excess, 
that  workmen  are  compelled  to  make  every  possible  exer- 
tion. High  wages  are  advantageous  only  because  of  the 
increased  comforts  they  bring  along  with  them ;  and  of 
these,  an  addition  to  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to 
amusement  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Wherever 
wages  are  high,  and  little  subject  to  fluctuation,  labourers 
are  found  to  be  active,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  But 
they  rarely  prosecute  their  employments  with  the  same  in- 
tensity as  those  who  are  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost.  They  are  enabled  to 
enjoy  their  intervals  of  ease  and  relaxation ;  and  they  would 
be  censurable  if  they  did  not  enjoy  them. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  productive  powers  of  indus- 
try are  doubled ;  nay,  suppose  they  are  increased  in  any 
greater  proportion,  and  that  they  are  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
it  would  not  occasion  any  lasting  glut  of  the  market.  It 
is  true,  that  those  individuals  who  are  most  industrious 
may  produce  commodities  which  those  who  are  less  indus- 
trious—  who  prefer  indolence  to  exertion  —  may  not  have 
the  means  of  purchasing,  or  for  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  furnish  an  equivalent.  But  the  glut  arising  from 
such  a  contingency  must  speedily  disappear.  In  exerting 
his  productive  powers,  every  man  intends  either  to  consume 
the  entire  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchange  it,  or 
portions  of  it,  for  such  commodities  or  services  as  he  wishes 
to  obtain  from  others.  Suppose,  now,  that  he  directly 
consumes  every  thing  he  produces :   it  is  obvious  that,  in 
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such  a  case,  there  can  be  no  glut  or  excess  ;  for,  to  suppose 
that  commodities,  intended  for  direct  consumption  by  the 
producers,  may  be  in  excess,  is  equivalent  to  supposing 
that  production  may  be  carried  on  without  a  motive,  that 
there  may  be  an  effect  without  a  cause  !  When  individuals, 
instead  of  directly  consuming  tho  produce  of  their  industry, 
offer  it  in  exchange  to  others,  their  miscalculation  may 
occasion  a  glut.  Should  A,  for  example,  produce  com- 
modities which  are  not  wanted,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
exchange  them  for  those  he  wished  to  obtain,  and  his 
miscalculation  will  occasion  a  glut  :  he  should,  it  is 
obvious,  have  produced  such  commodities  as  would  have 
been  taken  off  his  hands  by  others,  or  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  production  of  those  which  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  is  an  error  that  will  speedily  be  rectified ;  for,  if 
A  find  that  he  cannot  attain  his  object  by  prosecuting  his 
present  employment,  he  will  not  fail  to  abandon  it,  pro- 
ducing, in  time  to  come,  such  commodities  only  as  he  may 
find  a  merchant  for,  or  as  he  means  to  consume.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  universally  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction cannot  give  rise  to  a  permanent  overloading  of 
the  market.  Suppose  that  the  capital  and  labour,  engaged 
in  different  employments,  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
effectual  demand,  and  that  they  all  yield  the  same  nett 
profit :  if  the  productive  powers  of  labour  were  universally 
increased,  the  commodities  produced  would  all  preserve 
the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  one  commodity  would  be  given  for  double 
or  treble  the  quantity  of  every  other  commodity.  There 
would  be  a  general  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
society,  but  there  would  be  no  excess  of  commodities  in 
the  market ;  the  increased  equivalents  on  the  one  side  being 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  on  the  other.  But 
if,  while  one  class  of  producers  were  industrious,  another 
chose  to  be  idle,  there  would  be  a  temporary  excess.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  excess  would  be  occasioned  bv 
the  deficient  production  of  the  idle  class.     It  would  not  be 
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a  consequence  of  production  being  too  much,  but  of  its  being 
too  little  increased.     Increase  it  more — make  the  idle  class 
equally  productive  with  the  others,  and  then  it  will  be  able 
to  furnish  them  with  equivalents  for  their  commodities,  andr  / 
the  surplus  will  immediately  disappear.     It  was  in  vauii 
that  Mr.  Malthus  attempted  to  defeat  this  reasoning  by} 
supposing   the  existence  of  an  indisposition  to  consume!* 
There  is  no  such  indisposition  in  any  country  in  the  worjd; ; 
not  even  in  Mexico,  to  which  Mr.  Malthus  referred.*     The  \ 
indisposition  is  not  to  consume,  but  to  produce.     In  Mexico,  I 
as  elsewhere,  no  one  can  command  the  products  or  services ' 
of  others  unless  he  furnish  them  with  an  equivalent ;  and 
the  Mexican  prefers  indolence  to  the  gratification  derivable 
from  the  commodities  or  services  he  might  procure  by  means 
of  labour.     Malthus  mistook  this  indisposition  to  produce 
for  an  indisposition  to  consume ;  and,  in  consequence,  denied 
the  proposition,  that  effective  demand  depends  upon  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  justly  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a 
commodity  depends  "  on  the  will  combined  with  the  power 
to  purchase  it ;  "  that  is,  on  the  power  to  furnish  an  equi- 
valent for  it.  But  did  anv  one  ever  hear  of  a  want  of  icill 
to  purchase  I  If  it  alone  could  procure  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  every  beggar  would  be  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  and  the  market  would  constantly  be  understocked. 
The  power  to  purchase  is  the  real  desideratum.  It 
is  the  inability  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  products 
necessary  to  supply  our  wants,  that  *'  makes  calamity  of 
so  long  life.'*''  The  more,  then,  that  this  inability  is  dimin- 
ished, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  more  industrious 
every  individual  becomes,  and  the  more  the  facility  of  pro- 
duction is  increased,  the  more  will  the  condition  of  society 
be  improved. 

It  is  visionary  to  suppose  that  a  decline  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  any  species  of  produce  is  ever  occasioned  by 

»  "  Principles  of  Tolitical  Economy,"  p.  3G'2. 
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an  increase  of  prodactiTe  power.  Such  decline,  when  it 
does  occar,  is  inTariably  occasioned  by  the  too  high  price 
of  our  commodities,  or  by  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  British  goods  into  foreign  countries,  and  of  foreign  goods 
into  Britain.  Now  it  is  obyious,  that  if  the  Mling  off  in 
the  foreign  demand  proceed  from  the  former  of  these  causes, 
it  would  have  been  proportionally  greater  had  the  cost  of 
production  not  been  diminished.  If,  notwithstanding  all 
the  contrivances  of  our  Arkwrights  and  Watts  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  commodities,  we  are  still  in  any  danger  of  being 
undersold  by  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that,  without  them, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  withstand  their  competition  for  a 
moment.  It  would  be  not  a  little  inconsequential,  first  to 
complain  that  our  goods  were  too  high-priced  for  the  foreign 
market,  and  then  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by 
which  their  prices  may  be  reduced  and  the  demand  in- 
creased ! 

It  is  not  to  increased  facilities  of  production,  but  to  the 
derangements  that  have  been  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  money,  and  by  the  restraints  imposed 
on  the  freedom  of  trade,  that  the  difficulty,  so  frequently 
experienced,  of  disposing  of  commodities  in  the  foreign 
market,  is,  in  most  cases,  to  be  ascribed.  The  people  of 
Poland,  Russia,  France,  Cliina,  Brazil,  &c.,  are  desirous 
to  exchange  their  com,  timber,  wine,  silks,  tea,  sugar, 
&c.,  for  our  products.  These  commodities,  too,  are  parti- 
cularly well-fitted  for  our  markets,  and  form,  indeed,  the 
very  articles  we  are  most  anxious  to  import.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  decline  that  has  sometimes  taken  place 
in  the  foreign  demand  for  our  products,  and  the  revulsions 
thereby  occasioned,  have  not  been  owing  to  their  excessive 
supply,  but  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  sudden  changes 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  to  those  impolitic  and  injurious 
regulations  which  fetter  the  commercial  intercourse  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  But  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  revulsions  will  be 
diminished  in  future.     We  have  not,  it  is  true,  any  right 
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or  power  to  interfere  in  such  matters  with  the  policy  of 
other  countries.  But  our  example  will,  probably,  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  many  im* 
provements  made  daring  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  our  commercial  legislation,  more  especially  the 
increased  stability  given  to  our  monetary  system  by  the 
measures  of  1844,  and  the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale 
and  the  introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  in  1846,  cannot 
fail  to  give  additional  security  to  industrial  undertakings, 
and  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  channels  of  commerce. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  whatever  relief  we  may  derive 
from  the  adoption  of  a  more  enlarged  commercial  system 
will  only  be  temporary  ;  that  our  powers  of  production  are 
so  vast,  that  we  shall  speedily  glut  even  the  market  of  the 
world  !  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  looking  to  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  America  and  Australia,  and  the  new 
aud  all  but  boundless  markets  that  are  daily  opening  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  is 
rather  an  improbable  supposition ;  but,  assuming  that  we 
could,  by  means  of  our  improved  machinery,  manufacture  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cottons  to  serve  every  country,  and  even 
to  sink  their  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  could 
have  no  permanently  bad  consequence.  Were  such  the 
case,  the  manufacturers  would  gradually  begin  to  narrow 
their  business,  and  would,  perhaps,  withdraw  part  of  their 
capital,  and  employ  it  in  some  other  way.  Now  that  we 
are  about  to  revert  to  the  sound  principle  of  free  trade,  the 
demand  for  commodities  will  be  comparatively  steady. 
It  will  not,  in  time  to  come,  be  so  seriously  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  our  harvests  being  more  or  less  productive 
than  ordinary;  or  by  sundry  other  contingencies  which 
have  hitherto  exerted  a  very  great  influence  over  our  trade. 
And  if  it  should  be  found  that,  at  an  average  of  two  or 
three  years,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  our  cottons, 
woollens,  &c.,  with  a  sufficient  profit,  it  will  be  a  proof 
that  their  production  has  been  carried  too  far ;  and  as  there 
will  be  no  rational  prospect  of  the  demand  being  speedily 
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increased,  manufacturers  will  not  be  tempted,  as  they  hare 
been,  to  linger  on  in  a  disadvantageous  employment,  but 
will  transfer  a  portion  of  their  capitals  to  other  businesses  ; 
and  the  supply  of  goods  being  thus  diminished,  their  price 
"will  rise  to  its  proper  level. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  under  a  free  com- 
mercial system,  we  may  not  only  manufacture  too  much  ot 
one,  but  of  all  commodities  demanded  by  foreigners.  But, 
admitting  that  such  were  the  case,  still  there  would  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  doubting,  that  an  increase  of  the 
powers  of  production  would  even  then  be  attended  with  un- 
mixed advantage.  If  foreigners  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
furnish  equivalents  for  the  products  sent  abroad,  we  must 
relinquish  their  production,  and  produce,  in  their  stead, 
those  we  intended  to  import,  or  substitutes  for  them.  Now, 
the  real  question  comes  to  be  —  if  a  question  can  be  raised 
on  such  a  subject  —  Whether  it  be  advantageous  that  we 
should  have  the  means  of  producing  these  commodities 
cheaply,  or  not?  Foreign  trade  is  beneficial,  because  a 
country,  by  exporting  the  produce  of  those  branches  oi 
industry  in  which  it  has  some  peculiar  advantage,  is  able 
to  import  the  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner.  But,  to  ensure 
this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  capital  o» 
the  country  should  be  vested  in  those  particular  brandies. 
England  furnishes  better  and  cheaper  cottons  than  any 
other  country;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  contended  that  she 
should  produce  nothing  else.  Were  she  able  to  furnish  the 
same  supply  of  cottons  as  at  present  with  half  the  capital 
and  labour,  would  not  her  means  of  producing  all  other 
commodities  be  prodigiously  augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  these  means  would  not  be  put 
in  requisition ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  so  great  a  saving 
of  labour  could  take  place  in  a  branch  of  industry  employ- 
ing nearly  a  million  of  people,  with  any  rational  prospect  ot 
such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  employ- 
ments, as  would  take  up  the  hands  that  would  be  thrown 
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idle.  As  this  is  au  objection  which  has  been  reproduced 
in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  and  on  which  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  it  somewhat  in 
detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an  improve- 
ment which  reduced  the  price  of  cottons  a  half,  that  is, 
which  enabled  half  the  capital  and  labour  engaged  in  their 
manufacture  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of  goods  that  is 
now  furnished,  would  not  throw  the  other  half  wholly  out 
of  employment.  The  demand  for  cottons,  instead  of  remain- 
ing stationary,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  very 
greatly  increased.  Those  who  subsist  by  their  labour,  and 
whose  command  over  necessaries  and  luxuries  is  always 
comparatively  limited,  form  an  immense  majority  of  the 
population  of  every  country.  And  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  an  article  in  general  use,  has  uniformly 
almost  been  found  to  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  This  has  been  strikingly  evinced  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  is  impossible,  per- 
haps, to  name  another  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
powers  of  production  have  been  so  much  increased ;  and 
yet  the  extension  of  the  market  consequent  on  every  new 
invention,  has  always  occasioned  the  employment  of  an 
additional  number  of  hands.  Such  a  farther  reduction  of 
price  as  has  been  supposed  would  give  a  prodigious  stimu- 
lus to  the  manufacture.  Our  cottons  would  obtain  a 
still  more  incontestable  superiority  in  every  market  than 
they  now  enjoy,  and  would  be  brought  within  the  command 
of  an  immensely  increased  number  of  consumers.  Foreign 
governments  would  in  vain  attempt  to  prohibit  their  intro- 
duction. Cheap  goods  never  fail  of  making  their  way 
through  every  barrier,  per  medios  ire  satellites  amant.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  "  They  that  can  give  the 
best  price  for  a  commodity,  shall  never  fail  to  have  it 
by  one  means  or  other,  not^vithstanding  the  opposition  of 
any  laws,  or  interposition  of  any  power  by  sea  or  land  ;  of 
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sach  force,  subtilty,  and  violence,  is  the  general  coarse  of 
trade.'' 1 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  ad- 
vantages attending  the  introduction  of  machinery  do  not, 
as  many  suppose,  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  the  market 
extending  proportionally  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  They  are  nearly  as  great  when  no  such  exten- 
sion can  take  place.  Suppose  the  price  of  cottons  were 
reduced  a  half ;  if  the  demand  for  them  were  not  at  the 
same  time  extended,  half  the  individuals  engaged  in  their 
manufacture  would,  no  doubt,  be  thrown  out  of  that  employ- 
ment ;  but  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  other  employments.  The  wealth  of  the  buyers 
of  cottons  would  not  be  impaired  by  their  production  being 
fEunlitated  and  their  price  reduced.  They  would  still  have  the 
same  capitals,  and  the  same  revenue.  The  only  difference 
would  be,  that  they  would  now  purchase  with  one  sovereign, 
as  large  a  supply  of  cottons  as  they  previously  purchased 
with  two,  and  that  the  surplus  sovereign  would  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  other  things.  That  it  would  be  so  applied  is 
certain  ;  for,  though  we  may  have  enough  of  one  commodity, 
we  can  never  have  what  we  reckon  enough  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for 
accumulation : 

Nee  Crcesi  fortuna  anquam  nee  Persica  regna 
Suffieient  animo— 

The  revenue  set  free  by  the  fall  in  cottons  would  not  be 
permitted  to  lie  idle  in  our  pockets.  It  would  be  applied 
to  purchase,  either  directly  by  the  parties  themselves,  or 
indirectly  by  those  to  whom  they  might  lend  it,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  something  else.  The  total  effective 
demand  for  labour,  or  the  produce  of  labour,  would  not, 
therefore,  be  in  the  least  degree  impaired.  Employment 
would  be  found  for  the  capital  and  workmen  disengaged 

1  «  DisoonrM  about  Trade/*  p.  129.    Ed.  1690. 
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from  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  production  of  the 
articles  for  which  an  equivalent  increase  of  demand  had 
taken  place  ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  as 
would  permit  of  their  transfer  to  new  businesses,  labour 
would  be  in  as  great  demand  as  before,  at  the  same  time 
that  every  individual  would  get  twice  the  former  quantity 
of  cottons  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  of  any  other 
commodity  whose  cost  had  remained  constant. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended,^  that  w^hen  machinery  is 
employed  to  perform  work  that  was  previously  performed 
by  work-people,  the  price  of  the  produce  is  seldom  or  never 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  reduction  of 
price  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  invention  of  machinery,  says  M. 
Sismondi,  by  which  cottons  could  be  supplied  five  per  cent 
below  their  present  prices,  would  occasion  the  dismissal  of 
every  cotton  spinner  and  weaver  in  England ;  while  the 
increased  demand  for  other  commodities,  occasioned  by 
this  trifling  saving,  would  barely  afibrd  employment  for 
five  per  cent,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  disengaged  hands ; 
so  that  were  an  improvement  of  this  kind  .to  take  place,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  persons  must  either  be  starved  out- 
right, or  provided  for  in  the  workhouse.  But,  in  making 
this  statement,  M.  Sismondi  has  neglected  one  most  impor- 
tant element  —  he  has  not  told  us  how  his  machines  are 
produced.  If,  as  he  has  tacitly  assumed,  they  cost  nothing; 
if,  like  atmospheric  air,  they  were  the  free  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, and  required  no  labour  to  procure  them — then, 
instead  of  prices  falling  five  per  cent.,  they  would  fall  to 
nothing;  and  every  farthing  formerly  applied  to  purchase 
cottons  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  other  things.  But  if,  by  stating  that  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery  has  reduced  the  price  of  cottons 
five  per  cent.,  M.  Sismondi  meant,  as  he  must  have  done, 
that  ,£^20,000  vested  in  an  improved  machine  will  produce 

1  Sismondi ''  NouTeaux  Principes,"  torn.  ii.  p.  325. 
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the  same  supply  of  cottons  as  •P21,000  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  or  in  the  machinery  now  in  use,  it  is 
plain,  that  twenty  out  of  every  twenty-one  parts  of  the 
capital  and  labour  formerly  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture will  henceforth  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  that  the  other  part  will  be  employed  in 
producing  the  commodities  for  which,  owing  to  the  fall  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  price  of  cottons,  a  proportionally  greater 
demand  will  be  experienced.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that,  instead  of  twenty  out  of  every  twenty-one 
labourers  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  thrown 
out  of  employment,  there  would  not  be  a  single  individual 
in  that  situation.  But  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  machines  would  last  only  one  year,  M. 
Sismondi  might  have  contended,  that  supposing  them  to 
be  fitted  to  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  there  would  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  employment.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the 
reverse  holds ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the 
demand  for  labour  would  be  increased,  according  to  the 
greater  durability  of  the  machines.  Suppose  profits  are 
ten  per  cent :  when  a  capital  of  .£^20,000  is  vested  in  a 
machine  fitted  to  last  one  year,  the  goods  produced  by  it 
must  sell  for  «e22,000,  viz.  -£^2000  as  profits,  and  oe20,bo0 
to  replace  the  machine  itself.  But  were  the  machine  fitted 
to  last  ten  years,  then  the  goods  produced  by  it,  instead  of 
selling  for  i?22,000  would  onlv  sell  for  <f  3254,  viz. 
,£^2000  as  profits,  and  i?1254  to  accumulate  as  an  annuity 
for  ten  years,  to  replace  the  original  capital  of  ,£^20,000. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  by  introducing  a  machine,  con- 
structed with  an  equal  capital,  which  should  last  ten  years 
instead  of  one  year,  the  price  of  the  commodities  produced 
by  it  would  be  sunk  to  about  one-seventh  part  of  their  former 
price.  Hence  the  consumers  of  cottons  would,  by  means 
of  their  equally  increased  demand  for  other  articles,  afford, 
in  future,  employment  for  six-sevenths  of  the  disengaged 
labourers.  Nor  is  this  the  only  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced.    The  proprietor  of  tlie  machine  would  have,  excla- 
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sire  of  the  ordinary  profit  on  his  capital,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  an  additional  stock  of  ^1,254,  or  one-sixteenth 
part  of  the  valne  of  his  machine,  which  he  mast  necessarily 
expend  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  payment  of  wages ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  additional  revenae  or 
stock  would  be  increased  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  machine  ;  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  having  declined,  the 
demand  for  labour  would  have  very  nearly  doubled. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  treating  this  question.  A  fall  in  the  price 
of  commodities  effected  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  while  it  invariably  occasions  an  increase  of 
consumption,  occasions  also  an  increase  of  capital.  A  dimi- 
nution in  the  cost  of  an  article  in  extensive  demand,  is 
really  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  all  classes ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  means  of  saving  should 
be  increased  without  a  greater  accumulation  taking  place. 
Persons  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  have  been 
pretty  fully  supplied  with  a  high-priced  article,  do  not,  when 
its  price  is  reduced,  materially  extend  their  purchases  of  it. 
Neither  do  they,  generally  speaking,  lay  out  the  whole 
saving  on  other  articles  required  for  immediate  use.  Many, 
no  doubt,  do  this ;  but  many,  also,  accumulate  a  portion 
of  the  saving,  and  form  out  of  it  a  fresh  capital.  In  this 
way  all  considerable  inventions  and  discoveries  contribute 
to  augment  the  stock  of  the  country ;  and  their  advantage 
consists  as  much,  perhaps,  in  this  as  in  any  other  circum- 
stance. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  every  improvement 
machinery  increases  the  aggregate  demand  for  labour 
the  same  time  that,  by  reducing  their  cost,  it  gives  the 
labouring  class,  in  common  with  others,  a  greater  command 
over  necessaries  and  conveniences.  It  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
though  rarely,  happens,  that  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  is  immediately  injurious  to  the  labourers  in 
particular  departments,  and  that  it  sometimes  obliges  a 
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greater  or  smaller  number  of  them  to  change  their  employ- 
ments. In  the  majority  of  businesses,  this  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  great  a  hardship  as  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for,  as 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  many  things  in  common,  an 
individual  who  has  attained  to  any  considerable  proficiency 
in  one,  has  seldom  much  difficulty  in  employing  himself  in 
another.  A  weaver  of  woollens  easily  becomes  a  weaver  of 
cottons  or  silks,  and  conversely ;  and  a  worker  in  brass 
may,  with  a  little  training,  become  a  worker  in  iron,  and 
80  on.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  a  change  of  em- 
ployments may  be  productive  of  serious  hardship.  The 
case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  is,  unluckily,  one  of  this 
description.  The  facility  with  which  the  art  of  weaving 
is  learned,  the  lightness  of  the  work,  and  the  freedom  from 
iurteiUance  of  those  engaged  in  it,  make  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lowness  of  wages,  be  followed  by  a  very  large  class 
of  persons,  many  of  whom  are  of  weakly  constitutions,  and 
singularly  ill-fitted,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
for  engaging  in  any  thing  else.  But  the  probability  is,  that 
the  spread  of  power-looms  will,  in  the  end,  eflfect  the  all  but 
total  destruction  of  the  weaving  business ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  society  in  general,  including  the 
labourers,  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  weavers  have,  in  the  meantime, 
strong  claims  on  the  public  sympathy ;    and  every  practi- 

y cable  means  should  be  tried  that  may  seem  most  likely 
to  abridge  and  facilitate  the  painful  state  of  transition  in 
I  which  they  are  involved,  by  introducing  their  children  to 
other  businesses,  and  by  facilitating  their  emigration,  or 
otherwise. 

But,  how  severe  soever,  cases  of  this  sort  cannot  be  of 
permanent  duration.  In  the  instance  under  consideration, 
it  is  plain  that  the  means  of  those  who  buy  the  products  of 
the  power- looms  are  not  affected  by  the  change ;  and  what- 
ever, therefore,  they  may  save  through  the  reduction  of 
their  price  will  be  laid  out  on  other  things,  the  production 
of  which  will,  in   the  end,  fully  absorb  the  unemployed 
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hand-loom  weavers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cheaper 
prodacts  being  brought  within  the  command  of  new  classes 
of  purchasers,  the  demand  for  them  will  be  proportionally 
increased ;  and  this,  as  already  seen,  will  open  a  new  field 
for  the  employment  of  additional  hands  in  the  construction 
of  machinery,  and  in  the  subordinate  departments  connected 
with  the  manufacture.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible  that  the 
improvement  of  machinery  should  be  in  the  end  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  all  classes.^ 

Mr.  Malthus,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
reasoning.  "In  withdrawing  capital,**^  he  says,  "from  one  em- 
ployment, and  placing  it  in  another,  there  is  almost  always 
a  considerable  loss.  Even  if  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
were  directly  employed,  it  would  be  less  in  amount.  Though 
it  might  yield  a  greater  produce,  it  would  not  command  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  as  before  ;  and,  unless  more  menial 
servants  were  used,  many  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  and  thus  the  power  of  the  whole  capital  to 
command  the  same  quantity  of  labour  would  evidently 
depend  upon  the  contingency  of  the  vacant  capitals  being 
withdrawn,  undiminished^  from  their  old  occupations^  and 
finding  immediately  equivalent  employment  in  others."*'' 
This  statement  implies,  that,  though  the  effective  demand  of 
the  Society  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  increased  facility 
of  production,  (for  it  is  admitted  that  no  such  diminution 
would  take  place,)  yet,  unless  the  fixed  capital,  which  had 
been  rendered  useless  by  the  improvement,  could  be  wholly 
withdrawn,  and  vested  in  some  other  branch,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  supplying  this  demand,  or  of  employing  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  as  before.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  proceeds  on  a  mistake,  into  which  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising Mr.  Malthus  should  have  fallen.  A  manufacturer's 
power  to  employ  labour  is  not  measured  by  the  total  amount 
of  his  capital,  but  by  the  amount  of  that  portion  only 

'  Se«  Note  B,  at  th«  end  of  the  Volume. 
*  *•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,**  p.  104. 
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which  ifl  circulating.  A  capitalist  possessed  of  a  hundred 
steam-engines  and  of  jP50,000  of  circulating  capital,  has  no 
greater  demand  for  labour,  and  does  not,  in  £ict,  employ  a 
single  workman  more,  than  the  capitalist  who  has  no 
machinery,  and  only  jPoO.OOO  deyoted  exclusiyely  to  the 
payment  of  wages.  All  this  portion  could,  howeyer,  be 
withdrawn ;  and  as  it  determines  the  power  to  employ 
labour,  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  that,  when  capitals  are 
transferred  from  one  business  to  another,  "  many  persons 
are  thrown  out  of  employment.'" 

An  individual  who  is  obliged  to  moye  his  capital  from 
one  business  to  another,  necessarily  loses  whatever  profit 
he  may  have  derived  from  such  portions  of  it  as  cannot  be 
transferred.  But  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
is  not  to  be  prevented  because  the  old  clumsy  machinery 
previously  in  use  may  be  superseded,  and  in  part  destroyed. 
Individuals  may  lose ;  but  society  always  derives  an  acces- 
sion of  wealth  from  the  adoption  of  every  device  for  saving 
labour.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  purchase  commodities  is  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  machines ;  and  as  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  depends  on  the  amount  of  circulating 
capital  which  may,  iu  all  cases,  be  withdrawn  without  loss, 
it  would  not  be  diminished  by  their  introduction.  Wages 
would,  therefore,  continue  as  high  as  before,  while  the  fall 
of  prices  effected  by  the  saving  of  labour  in  production, 
would  make  them  exchange  for  a  greater  share  of  necessaries 
and  comforts,  at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  a  more 
rapid  accumulation.  Hence  it  appears,  how  much  soever 
it  may  be  at  variance  with  popular  opinion,  that  improve- 
ments in  machinery  are  always  more  advantageous  to 
the  labourers,  regarded  as  a  class,  than  to  the  capitalists. 
In  particular  cases  they  may  reduce  the  profits  of  the  latter, 
and  destroy  a  portion  of  their  capital ;  but  they  cannot,  in 
any  case,  diniinisli  the  average  wages  of  labour,  while  they 
must  lower  the  value  of  commodities,  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers. 
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It  is  true  that,  were  the  foreign  demand  for  cottons  and 
hardware  to  cease  or  be  greatly  reduced,  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  find  equally 
advantageous  employments  for  the  capital  and  labour  that 
would  consequently  be  disengaged.  But  though  this  be  a 
good  reason  for  being  cautious  about  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  that  may  tend  to  make  our  foreign  customers  try 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  or  to  exclude  us  from  their 
markets,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have  led  Mr.r 
Mai  thus  to  question  the  advantage  of  improvements  of 
machinery.  An  increased  facility  of  production  would  seem 
to  be  quite  as  advantageous  in  a  country  surrounded  b^ 
Bishop  Berkeley'^s  wall  of  brass,  as  in  one  that  maintains  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  others.  Suppose  (which  is  pos- 
sible) that  foreigners  should  decline  sending  us  the  articles 
we  get  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  cottons,  woollens,  hard- 
ware, and  so  forth ;  it  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  case,  we 
must  either  ofier  them  other  things,  which  they  may  be 
disposed  to  accept,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  we  must 
endeavour  to  supply  ourselves  directly  with  the  commodities 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  import,  or  with  substitutes  for 
them.  Now,  should  we  have  to  resort  to  this  alter- 
native, and,  instead  of  importing  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  corn  of  Poland,  be 
obliged  to  produce  these  or  equivalent  articles  at  home, 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  vast  advantage  of  the  discovery 
of  processes  by  which  we  might  obtain  them,  or  their  sub- 
stitutes, as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  before !  It  has  indeed 
been  said,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  any 
such  discoveries  could  be  made ;  and  we  are  not  disposed 
to  dissent  from  this  opinion.  But  the  question  is  not, 
whether  they  can  be  made;  but  whether,  if  made,  they 
would  not  be  signally  beneficial  I — and  whether  every  such 
discovery  be  not  advantageous ! 

In  arguing  this  question,  it  has  been  supposed  through- 
out that  the  object  in  constructing  a  machine  is  to  lower 
the  cost  or  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  commodities  to 
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be  produced  by  its  agency.  But  Mr.  Kicardo  has  sup- 
posed ^  that  a  machine  might  be  introduced,  not  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  commodities,  but  that  it  might  yield  the  same, 
or,  at  all  events,  only  a  very  little  more  nett  profit,  than 
was  deriyed  from  laying  out  the  capital  vested  in  it  on 
labour;  and  in  such  a  case,  its  introduction  ^ould,  no 
doubt,  be  injurious  to  the  labourer.  To  render  this  more 
intelligible,  let  us  suppose  that  profits  are  10  per  cent,  and 
that  a  capitalist  has  ^10,000  employed  in  paying  the 
wages  of  workmen,  who  produce  as  much  cloth  as  sells 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  j^^l  1,000,  that  is  ^^10,000  to 
replace  the  capital,  and  jPIOOO  as  profits.  Mr.  Ricardo 
says,  that  this  individual  may,  with  equal  advantage  to 
himself,  vest  his  capital  in  a  very  durable  machine,  that 
will  produce  only  one-eleventh  part  of  the  cloth,  or  as  much 
as  will  yield  the  «^1000  of  profits ;  though,  if  he  do  this, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  workmen  he  employed  will  be  turned 
adrift,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  either  a  demand  for  their 
services,  or  a  fund  for  their  maintenance.  But  though  a 
case  of  this  sort  may  be  supposed,  it  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  has  never  actually  occurred,  and 
that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  it  ever  should  occur.  Capi- 
talists resort  to  machines  only  when  they  expect  to  produce, 
by  their  means,  the  usual  supply  of  commodities  with  less 
outlay.  Were  they  to  act  in  the  way  supposed  by  Mr. 
Ricardo,  those  who  had  brought  110,000  yards  of  cloth  to 
market,  of  which  10,000  were  profits,  would,  in  future, 
bring  only  these  10,000  :  so  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
every  fresh  introduction  of  machinery  would  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  diminished  supply  of  commodities,  and  a  rise 
of  prices  !  But  hitherto,  as  every  one  knows,  the  opposite 
efiects  have  uniformly  followed,  and,  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  will  continue  to  follow,  the  extension  of  machinery. 
Ho  man  would  choose  to  vest  capital  in  an  engine  from 
which  it  could  not  be  withdrawn,  were  it  only  to  yield  the 

^  ^  Principlti  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation/'  3d  ed.  p.  466, 
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same,  or  bat  a  little  more  profit,  than  it  did  when  employed 
in  supporting  labourers ;  for  this  would  expose  his  fortune 
to  very  considerable  hazard  from  the  caprices  of  fashion,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  greatly  lessen  his  influence  and 
consideration  in  the  country.  The  case  under  review  is 
barely  possible.  In  the  actual  business  of  the  world, 
machines  never  lessen,  but  always  augment  ffross produce ; 
for,  they  are  introduced  only  when  it  is  believed  that  the 
demand  for  the  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
are  to  be  employed,  may  be  supplied  by  their  agency  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  while 
they  do  this,  their  introduction  cannot  inflict  any  serious 
injury  on  the  labouring  class,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  certainly  contribute  to  their  lasting  advantage* 

It  appears,  therefore,  allowing  for  the  temporary  inconve- 
niencies  resulting,  in  rare  cases,  from  changes  of  employments, 
that  the  greatest  improvements,  and  the  utmost  facility  of 
production,  can  never  be  injurious,  but  must  always  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  all  classes.     '^  Augmenter  la  reproduc- 
tion annueUe^  la  porter  aussi  loin  quelle  pent  aller,  en  debar' 
rassant  de  toutea  entraves,  et  en  animant  V activity  des  hommea^ 
voild  le  grand  but  que  doit  se  proposer  le  ffouvemement,^'^  ^     An  / 
excess  of  a  particular  commodity,  or  of  a  few  commodities,  \ 
may  be  occasionally  produced ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  i 
there  should  be  an  excess  of  every  commodity.    Setting  apart  ' 
for  the  moment  the  influence  of  sudden  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  money,  and  of  political  regulations,  if  the 
market  be  encumbered   and   a   difficulty   be    experienced 
in  effecting  the  sale  of  commodities,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  pro- 
ducing commodities  which  either  do  not  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  buyers,  or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume.     If  we 
attend  to  these  two  grand  requisites,  if  we  produce  only 
such  commodities  as  may  be  taken  off  by  those  to  whom 

^  Dignan,  ^'Esaai  ear  1'  Eoonomie  Politique/*  p.  134. 
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the  J  are  oflfered,  or  sach  as  may  be  directly  available  to 
our  own  use,  we  may  increase  the  power  of  production  ten 
or  twenty  times,  and  be  as  free  of  all  excess  as  if  we  dimi- 
nished it  in  the  same  proportion.  A  glut  never  originates 
in  an  increase  of  production ;  but  is»  in  every  case,  a  con- 

I  sequence  of  the  misapplication  of  productive  power,  or  of 
the  producers  not  properly  adapting  their  means  to  their 
ends.  They  wished,  for  example,  to  obtain  silks,  and 
oflfered  cottons  in  exchange :  the  holders  of  silks  did  not, 
however,  want  cottons  but  woollens.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  glut,  which  is  not  occasioned  by  over-production,  but 
by  the  production  of  cottons  which  were  not  wanted,  in-r 
stead  of  woollens  which  were.  Let  this  error  be  rectified, 
and  the  glut  will  disappear.  Even  though  the  holders  of 
silks  should  be  supplied  with  cottons,  cloth,  and  every 
other  commodity  in  the  power  of  the  demanders  to  offer, 
the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  would  not  be 
invalidated  ;  for,  if  those  who  want  silks  cannot  obtain  them 
in  exchange  for  woollens,  or  for  such  other  commodities  as 
they  either  have  or  can  produce,  they  will  abandon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  things  which  they  do  not  want,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  production  of  those  which  they  do  want, 
or  of  substitutes  for  them.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  an 
increased  facility  of  production  be  attended  with  incon- 
venience. We  might  with  equal  truth  pretend,  that  we 
should  be  inconvenienced  by  an  increased  fertility  of  soil, 
and  an  increased  salubrity  of  climate.  Such  commodities 
as  are  carried  to  market,  are  produced  only  that  they  may 
be  exchanged  for  others ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in 
excess,  affords  a  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  the  supply  of  those  they  were  intended  to 
buy,  or  to  be  exchanged  for.  A  universal  glut  of  all  sorts 
of  commodities  is  impossible :  every  excess  in  one  class 
must  be  countervailed  by  an  equal  deficiency  in  some  other 
class.  "  To  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  production  of 
commodities  without  a  demand,  provided  these  commodities 
be  of  the  right  species,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the 
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revenues  of  the  several  individuals  composing  the  society 
may  be  too  great  for  their  consumption,'"  ^ 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
gluts  are  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  money. 
But  though  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  determines 
the  price  of  commodities,  or  their  value  estimated  in  money, 
it  does  not  exercise  the  smallest  influence  over  the  quantity 
of  other  commodities  for  which  any  one  in  particular  will 
exchange.  It  is,  however,  the  acquisition  of  those  others, 
and  not  of  money,  that  is  the  end  which  every  man  has  in 
view  who  carries  any  thing  to  market.  The  money  that 
individuals  receive  for  what  they  sell,  is  immediately  laid 
out,  either  directly  by  themselves,  or  indirectly  by  those  to 
whom  they  lend  it,  on  purchases  :  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  produce  which  one  has  to  dispose  of  is  redundant, 
while  that  which  he  wishes  to  procure  is  deficient,  he  will 
experience  loss  and  inconvenience.  But  these,  it  is  obvious, 
are  circumstances  that  are  wholly  independent  of  the  value 
of  money.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  sudden  changes  in 
its  value  exert,  in  consequence  of  their  afifecting  and  varying 
the  terms  of  existing  contracts,  a  powerful  temporary  in- 
fluence over  every  class  of  persons,  and  may  occasion  the 
greatest  distress  ;  but  whether  money  bear  a  permanently 
high  or  low  value,  is,  in  as  far  as  the  occurrence  of  gluts  is 
concerned,  of  no  importance. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  though  no  complaint  be 
more  common,  than  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  there  is 
hardly  one  so  uniformly  ill-founded.  Like  other  valuable 
products  in  universal  demand,  money  will  always  be  scarce 

^  *'  Sketch  of  the  Adyance  and  Decline  of  Nations/'  p.  82.  M.  Say  waa 
the  first  who  showed,  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  effeotire 
demand  depends  upon  production  (see  his  chapter  de  Dtbouchiji ;)  and  that 
gluts  are  the  result  of  the  misapplication,  and  not  of  the  increase,  of  pro- 
dactiTO  power.  But  the  same  principle  had  been  noticed  by  many  preyioas 
writers :  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  ^  Queries  on  the  Naturalization  Bill,"  p.  1 3, 
published  in  1752;  by  Mengotti,  in  his  ^  Dissertazione  sul  Colbertismo, 
p.  31,  published  in  1702;  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  tract  just  quoted, 
published  in  1795. 
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to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  and  who  are  destitute 
of  credit.  But  when  anj  one  who  has  really  valuable 
produce  is  unable  to  get  it  disposed  of,  he  will,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  find  the  cause  in  something  else  than 
a  scarcity  of  money, — in  its  having  been  thrown  in  too 
great  quantities  upon  the  market,  or  in  an  actual,  or  appre- 
hended falling  off  in  the  demand ;  none  of  which  circum- 
stances would  be  affected  by  an  increase  of  currency.  How- 
ever rich,  individuals  purchase  no  more  of  any  article  than 
b  required  to  supply  their  wants ;  and  if  more  be  produced, 
the  surplus  must  either  lie  on  the  hands  of  the  producers, 
or  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price.  It  is  plainly,  therefore,  to  no 
purpose  to  ascribe  gluts  and  revulsions  of  the  market  to  a 
permanent  deficiency  of  money.  A  whist-player  might  as 
well  ascribe  his  losses  to  a  deficiency  of  counters.  The  mis- 
calculation of  producers  is,  in  the  absence  of  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money,  their  real  cause ;  if  they  produce  such 
articles  as  others  are  able  and  willing  to  buy,  or  such  as  they 
can  themselves  make  use  of,  there  will  be  no  glut ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  there  will  be  a  glut,  though  a  Potosi  were 
discovered  in  every  county. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  previous 
statements  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  value  of 
money  in  the  countries  or  districts  whose  producers  have 
dealings  with  each  other,  has  been  invariable,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  it  has  not  been  sensibly  affected  by  sudden  changes 
in  its  quantity  and  value.  These  changes  may,  as  already 
stated,  exert  a  powerful  influence;  and  have  frequently, 
indeed,  occasioned  the  most  extensive  derangement  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  intercourse.  An  increase 
of  money  occasions  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of 
commodities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  additional  faci- 
lities for  obtaining  credit,  and  for  indulging  in  speculation. 
But  the  influence  of  any  sudden  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity, and  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  is  usually 
of  a  more  decided  character,  and  leads  sometimes  to  the 
most  extensive  revulsions.    Such  changes  cannot,  it  is  plain. 
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take  place  without  entailing  the  most  serioos  losses  on  all 
who  have  on  hand  considerable  stocks  of  produce ;  it  is  also 
very  apt  to  involve  those  who  have  been  carrying  on  their 
business  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  money  in  the  most  serious 
difficulties ;  and  if  the  rise  be  very  considerable,  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  shock  given  to  industry,  and  the  consequent 
disturbance  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial  inter- 
course,  may  be  such  as  materially  to  abridge  the  power 
of  the  society  to  make  their  accustomed  purchases,  and  thus 
to  occasion  a  glut  of  the  market,  not  only  in  the  country 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  revulsion,  but  also  in  those  countries 
whence  she  has  been  accustomed  to  draw  any  considerable 
portion  of  her  supplies.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  lay  any 
examples  of  what  is,  unfortunately,  so  common  before  the 
reader.     Revulsions  in  the  value  of  money  in  this  country 
have,  over  and  over  again,  been  productive  of  wide-spread 
misery  and  distress.      Probably,  however,  they  have  been 
most  injurious  in  the  United  States,  where  indeed  they 
recently,  (in  1842,)  went  far  to  destroy  all  public  and  all 
private  credit.    Owing  to  the  vicious  nature  of  the  American 
banking  system,  the  Union  is  sometimes  gorged,  as  it  were, 
with  money ;  whereas,  at  other  times,  it  is  reduced  almost  to 
a  state  of  barter !     Perhaps  no  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  historv  of  commerce,  of  such  a  wanton  over-issue  of 
paper-money,  as  took  place  in  the  United  States  in  1835 
and  1836,  when  all  individuals,  how  bankrupt  soever  in 
fortune  and  character,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans 
with  which  to  embark  in  the  most  gigantic  projects.     The 
revulsion  which  necessarily  grew  out  of  this  state  of  things 
was  on  an  equally  extensive  scale ;  and,  besides  compelling 
every  bank  in  the  Union  to  stop  payments,  it  produced  a 
universality  of  bankruptcy  and  distress,  that  has  had  no 
parallel,  except  perhaps  in  the  denouement  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Assignat  schemes  in  France.     To  show  its  powerful 
influence  in  a  public  point  of  view,  we  may  state,  that  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  which  in  1836  produced  25,167,833 
dollars,  produced  in  1841,  only  2,262,202  dollars  I     And 
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the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  which 
in  1836  amounted  to  jei2,425,605,  were  reduced  in  1840 
to  ^5,283,020  !  This  shows,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  powerful  influence  that  sudden  changes  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  money  exert  over  commercial  transactions,  and 
the  wide-spread  disorder  they  seldom  fail  to  occasion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  commercial  distress  with  which 
the  United  States  has  lately  been  visited,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  that  which  was  experienced  in  this  country  pre- 
viously to  1844,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sudden  diminution 
of  the  money  afloat  in  the  Union  in  1837,  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  its  value. 

This,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  is  what  Lord  Bacon 
would  call  an  instantia  cruets^  and  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  commercial  nations  of 
having  their  monetary  systems  established  on  a  solid  basis ; 
or  on  such  a  basis  that  the  value  of  bank-notes  and  other 
legalized  substitutes  for  specie,  shall  be  always  identical 
with  that  of  the  specie  they  profess  to  represent ;  and  it, 
consequently,  shows  the  value  of  the  measures  adopted  in 
this  country  in  this  view  in  ]  844. 

f  But,  apart  from  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  the  mis- 
calculation of  producers,  or  the  misapplication  of  productive 
power,  is  in  every  case  the  specific  cause  of  gluts  ;  and  such 

/  being  the  case,  we  shall  now  shortly  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  most  commonly  occasion  this  miscalcula- 
tion or  misapplication.  In  a  practical  point  of  view  this  is 
an  inquiry  of  much  importance. 

Miscalculations  seem  generally  to  originate  in  some  pre- 
vious change  in  the  usual  proportion  between  the  supply 
and  demand  of  commodities.  Every  exertion  of  industry 
involves  a  certain  degree  of  speculation.  The  individual 
who  buys  raw  cotton  or  raw  silk,  in  the  intention  of  manu- 
facturing it  into  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  supposes  that 
the  articles,  when  manufactured,  will  sell  for  a  price  suffi- 
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eient  to  indemnify  him  for  his  expenses,  and  to  leave  the 
customary  profit  on  his  capital.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  risk  in  an  adventure  of  this  sort :  were  the  fashion 
to  change  while  the  articles  are  in  preparation,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  get  them  disposed  of,  except  at  a  considerable 
loss ;  or,  were  new  facilities  given  in  the  interim  to  the 
commerce  with  countries  whence  similar  articles  might  be 
procured,  or  any  discovery  made  by  others  which  diminished 
the  cost  of  their  production,  tlieir  price  would  certainly  fall, 
aud  the  speculation  be  unprofitable.  But,  how  singular 
soever,  it  will  be  found  that  miscalculations  and  gluts  are 
more  frequently  produced  by  an  increase  than  by  a  decline 
in  the  demand  for  produce.  Suppose  that,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  to  a  change  of  fashion,  or  to 
any  other  cause,  the  demand  for  hardware  were  suddenly  in- 
creased :  the  consequences  of  such  increased  demand  would 
be,  that  its  price  would  immediately  rise,  and  that  the 
manufacturers,  and  those  having  stocks  on  hand,  would 
realize  comparatively  high  profits.  But,  unless  monopolies 
prevent  or  counteract  the  influence  of  competition,  the  rate  J 
of  profits  cannot  continue  for  any  considerable  period  higher  J 
or  lower  in  one  employment  than  in  others.  As  soon,  there-  [ 
fore,  as  this  rise  in  the  price  of  hardware  had  taken  place,  ad- 
ditional capital  would  be  employed  in  its  production.  Those 
engaged  in  the  trade  would  endeavour  to  extend  their  busi- 
ness by  borrowing  fresh  capital  ;  while  some  of  those 
engaged  in  other  businesses  would  withdraw  from  them,  and 
enter  into  it.  Unluckily,  however,  it  is  next  to  certain  that 
this  transfer  of  capital  would  not  stop  at  the  point  when  it 
would  suffice  to  produce  the  additional  supply  of  hardware 
at  the  old  prices,  but  that  it  would  be  carried  so  much 
farther  as  to  produce  a  glut,  and  a  consequent  revulsion. 
A  variety  of  causes  conspire  to  produce  this  efiect:  the 
advantages  which  any  class  of  producers  derive  from  an 
increased  demand  for  their  peculiar  produce,  are  uniformly 
exaggerated,  as  well  by  that  portion  of  themselves  who  are 
anxious,  in  order  to  improve  their  credit,  to  magnify  their 
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gains,  as  by  those  engaged  in  other  employments.-  The 
adventurons  and  sanguine,  'who  are  particularly  disposed  to 
take  omne  ignotumpro  magnifico^  crowd  into  a  business  which 
they  readily  believe  presents  the  shortest  and  safest  road  to 
wealth  and  consideration  ;  at  the  same  time  that  many  of 
that  generally  numerous  class  who  have  their  capitals  lent 
to  others,  and  are  waiting  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurs  for  vesting  them  in  some  industrious  undertaking, 
are  tempted  to  follow  the  same  course.  It  occurs  to  few, 
that  the  same  causes  which  impel  one  or  two  to  enter  into 
a  department  that  is  yielding  comparatively  high  profits, 
are  most  probably  impelling  thousands.  Confident  in  his 
own  good  fortune,  the  adventurer  leaves  a  business  to  which 
he  had  been  bred,  and  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
to  enter  as  a  competitor  on  a  new  and  untried  arena ;  while 
those  already  engaged  in  the  advantageous  business  stretch 
their  credit  to  the  utmost,  to  acquire  the  means  of  extend- 
ing their  concerns,  and  of  increasiug  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  in  unusual  demand.  The  result,  that  every 
unprejudiced  observer  would  anticipate,  almost  invariably 
takes  place.  A  disproportionate  quantity  of  capital  being 
attracted  to  the  lucrative  business,  a  glut  of  the  market, 
and  a  ruinous  depression  of  prices,  unavoidably  follow. 

Those  who  investigate  the  history  of  industry,  in  this  or 
any  other  ountry,  will  find,  that  a  period  of  peculiar  pros- 
perity in  any  one  branch  is  the  almost  uniform  harbinger 
of  mischief.  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to  the  history  of  agri- 
culture, the  alternation  between  periods  of  high  prices  and 
great  agricultural  prosperity,  and  of  low  prices  and  great 
agricultural  distress,  is  so  striking,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  one.  The  high  prices  of  1800 
and  1801  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  agricultural 
industry.  Nearly  dotMe  the  number  of  acts  of  parliament 
were  passed  in  1 802  for  the  enclosure  and  drainage  of  land 
that  had  been  passed  in  any  previous  year  ;  and  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  old  land  was  at  the  same  time  subjected 
to  the  plough.     This  exteniiou  of  cultivation,  co-operatin^r 
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with  the  improvemeuts  that  were  then  entered  upon  and 
completed,  and  with  favourable  harvests,  increased  the 
supply  of  com  so  much,  that,  in  1804,  prices  sunk  consider- 
abl J  below  their  previous  level ;  and  an  act  was  then  passed,, 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  their  distressed  condition,  granting  them  additional 
protection  against  foreign  competition.  The  high  prices  of 
1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  had  a  precisely  similar  result. 
They  attracted  so  much  additional  capital  to  the  land,  and 
occasioned  such  an  extension  of  tillage,  that  we  grew,  in  1812 
and  1813,  an  adequate  supply  of  corn  for  our  consumption. 
And,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  the  price 
of  corn  must  inevitably  have  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusually  abundant  harvest  of  1814,  though  the  ports  had 
been  entirely  shut  against  importation  from  abroad. 

The  history  of  the  West  India  trade  may  also  be  referred 
to  for  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  principle.  The 
devastation  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  Negro  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  in  1792,  by  first  diminishing,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  entirely  annihilating,  the  supply  of  about 
115,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  which  France  and  the  Continent 
had  previously  drawn  from  that  island,  occasioned  an  ex- 
traordinary rise  of  prices,  and  gave  a  proportional  encou- 
ragement to  its  cultivation  in  other  parts.  So  powerful 
was  its  influence  in  this  respect,  that  Jamaica,  which,  at  an 
average  of  the  six  years  preceding  1799,  had  exported  only 
83,000  hhds.,  exported  in  1801  and  1802  upwards  of  286,000, 
or  143,000  a-year !  But  the  duration  of  this  prosperity  was 
as  brief  as  it  was  signal.  The  rise  of  price  which  produced 
such  efiects  in  the  British  islands,  occasioned  a  similar, 
though  less  rapid,  extension  of  cultivation  in  the  colonies 
of  the  continental  powers.  The  increased  supplies  of  sugar 
and  coffee  that  were  in  consequence  obtained  from  Cuba, 
Porto-Rico,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Brazil,  &c.,  became, 
in  no  very  long  time,  not  only  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  supplies  from  St.  Domingo, 
but  actually  to  overload  the  continental  market.     The  great 
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determination  on  the  part  of  government  to  withhold  all 
relief,  except  in  extreme  cases,  from  those  who  have  the      ^ 
misfortune  to  be  involved  in  them.     It  must,  indeed,  be 
acknowledged  that  this  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  harsh  doc- 
trine ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  only        1 
safe  and  really  practicable  line  of  conduct  that  government       / 
can  follow.    Some  most  objectionable  restrictions  and  prohi-      / 
bitions  originated  in  government  stepping  out  of  its  proper      | 
province  and  interfering  to  relieve  those  who  had  got  them- 
selves entangled  in  difficulties.     Much  of  the  industry  oC 
this  and  other  countries  was  consequently  placed  on  an 
insecure  foundation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reforms  that 
have  been  efiected,  a  good  deal  is  still  in  that  situation.  The 
natural  responsibility  under  which  every  man  should  act, 
was  weakened  in  the  case  of  large  classes  of  producers,  who 
became  less  considerate  because  of  their  trusting  to  the  sup- 
port usually  afi'orded  by  government  in  the  event  of  their 
speculations  giving  way.    Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  grant 
such  assistance  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
none  would  object  to  it;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it  would 
appear,  not   only  that   sound  policy,  but   also   that  real 
humanity,  would  dictate  the  propriety  of  its  being  systema- 
tically withheld. 

The  establishment  of  a  free  commercial  system  would 
be  the  next  best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
improvident  speculations.  Under  such  a  system,  nations 
would  engage  only  in  those  branches  of  industry  for  the 
prosecution  of  which  they  had  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage,  and  which  would,  in  consequence,  be  compara- 
tively secure  against  those  unfavourable  contingencies  that 
are  always  affecting  businesses  fenced  round  with  restric- 
tions. In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  may  observe, 
that  foreign  silk  goods,  that  were  formerly  either  prohibited, 
or  charged  with  an  oppressive  duty,  are  at  present  admitted 
under  a  moderate  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  we 
now  export  supplies  of  all  those  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and 
silk,  and  of  gloves  and  hosiery,  in  the  production  of  which 
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we  hare  an  advantage ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater 
part  of  oar  demand  for  £uicy  and  other  descriptions  of  light 
silk  goods  is  supplied  by  the  foreigner.  If^  on  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  the  demand  for  silks  should,  through  a 
change  of  £Eishion,  or  any  other  cause,  suddenly  increase, 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  preyent 
prices  attaining  any  yery  extravagant  height,  and  will 
thereby  prevent  the  inordinate  extension  of  the  manuftu^ 
ture,  in  the  first  place,  and  its  subsequent  recoil;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  silks  in  this  country 
happen  to  decline,  the  various  forei^  markets  resorted  to 
by  our  manufacturers  will  give  them  the  means  of  disposing 
of  their  surplus  goods  at  a  small  reduction  of  price  com- 
pared to  what  would  take  place  were  they  confined  to  the 
home  market. 

This  reasoning  is  consistent  with  the  most  comprehensive 
experience.  Restrictions  and  prohibitions  are  uniformly 
productive  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  Every  artificial 
stimulus,  whatever  may  be  its  momentary  effect  on  the  de- 
partment of  industry  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  immediately 
disadvantageous  to  others,  and  ultimately  injurious  even  to 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  No  arbitrary  regu- 
lation, no  act  of  the  leci:islature,  can  add  any  thinor  to  the 
capital  of  the  country;  it  can  only  force  it  into  artificial 
channels.  And,  after  a  sufficient  supply  has  flowed  into 
them,  a  reaction  must  commence.  There  can  be  no  foreign 
vent  for  their  surplus  produce;  so  that,  whenever  changes  of 
fashion  occasion  a  fallingr  off  in  the  demand,  the  warehouses 
are  filled  with  commodities  which,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
would  not  be  produced.  The  ignorant  and  the  interested 
always  ascribe  such  gluts  to  the  employment  of  machinery, 
or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition. The  truth  is,  however,  that  they  are  most  fre- 
quently the  results  of  an  artificial  and  exclusive  system,  by 
which  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  public  economy 
is  vitiated  and  deranged. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Population  proportioned  to  the  Means  of  Subsistence — Moral  Restraint 
— Capacity  of  the  Principle  of  Population  to  repair  the  Ravages  of 
Plagues  and  Famines — Comparative  Increase  of  Population  in  New 
and  Old-settled  Countries — Law  of  Increase  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
Industry — Promotes  the  Civilisation  and  Happiness  of  Mankind — 
Practice  of  Infanticide — Foundling  Hospitals. 

The  circumstances  most  favourable  for  the  production  of 
wealth  being  thus  traced  and  exhibited,  we  shall  now  shortly 
investigate  those  that  appear  to  determine  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  man  himself. 

From  the  remotest  period  down  to  our  own  times,  it  was 
the  policy  of  legislators  to  give  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
population,  by  encouraging  early  marriages,  and  bestowing 
rewards  on  those  who  brought  up  the  greatest  number  of 
children.^  But  the  mischievous  nature  of  such  interfer- 
ences has  been  shown  by  Mr  Malthus ;  who,  though  with- 
out any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  tendency  of  population 
to  keep  up  with  or  to  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  was 
certainly  the  first  to  establish  it  by  an  extensive  induction 
of  facts,  and  to  point  out  some  of  its  more  important  efiects. 
His  researches  have  made  it  manifest,  that  everv  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  a  people,  occasioned  by  artificial  expe- 

^  By  a  siDgnlar  contradiction,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Roman  laws 
aathorised  the  exposure  of  infants,  and  rested  fathers  with  the  power  to 
decide  whether  they  should  bring  up  their  children,  the  censors  were  in- 
atmcted  to  impose  a  tax  {<g$  uxorium)  on  bachelors ;  and  different  laws  were 
passed,  bestowing  various  privileges  upon  those  who  reared  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  The  famous  Lex  Papia  Poppcea,  (so  caUed  from  the 
consuls  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q,,  Poppaeus  Secundus,  by  whom  it  was 
introduced,)  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  exempted  such  Roman 
citizens  as  had  three  children  from  aU  public  charges  and  contributions. — 
Te&assox,  "  Histoire  de  la  Jnrlsprud^nee  Romainef**  p.  58. 
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dients,  and  which  is  not  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  can  be 
productive  only  of  misery,  or  of  increased  mortality ;  that 
the  diflSculty  never  is  to  bring  human  beings  into  the  world, 
but  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  them  when  there;  that 
mankind  do  every  where  increase  their  numbers,  till  their 
multiplication  is  restrained  by  the  diflSculty  of  providing; 
subsistence,  and  the  poverty  of  some  part  of  the  society; 
and  that,  consequently,  instead  of  attempting  to  strengthen 
the  principle  of  increase,  we  should  rather  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  principles  by  which  it  is  controlled  and 
regulated. 

If  the  eflforts  most  governments  have  made  to  increase 
population  were  not  positively  pernicious,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  they  were,  at  least,  uncalled-for  and  unnecessary. 
Man  does  not  require  any  adventitious  inducement  to  enter 
into  matrimonial  connexions.  He  is  impelled  to  engage  iu 
them  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  in 
his  nature.  Still,  however,  this  instinct  or  passion  is,  in 
civilised  communities,  controlled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  prudential  considerations.  To  occasion  a  marriage,  it  is 
not  always  enough  that  the  parties  should  be  attached  to 
each  other.  The  obligation  to  provide  for  the  children  that 
may  be  expected  to  spring  from  it,  is  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  the  forethought,  and  to  influence  the  conduct,  of 
all  but  the  most  improvident  and  thoughtless.  If  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  matri- 
monial alliance  be  such  as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  their  being  able  to  bring  up  and  educate  tlieir 
children,  without  exposing  themselves  to  privations,  or  to 
the  risk  of  being  cast  down  to  a  lower  place  in  society,  they 
may,  not  improbably,  either  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  form- 
ing a  union,  or  postpone  it  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
No  doubt,  there  are  very  many  individuals  in  every  country 
unaflfected  by  such  considerations,  and  who,  seeing  the 
future  through  the  deceitful  medium  of  the  passions,  are 
not  deterred  from  gratifying  their  inclinations  bv  any  fear 
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of  the  consequences.  Others,  however,  are  more  prudent ; 
and  it  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  greater  number  of 
persons  in  the  more  elevated  stations  of  life,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  peculiarly  ambitious  of  rising  in  the  world, 
and  those  of  all  ranks  who  have  learned  to  look  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions,  are  invariably  influenced,  to 
some  extent  or  other,  by  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 
Hence,  in  civilised  countries,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
the  population  may  fairly  be  expected,  on  general  grounds, 
to  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  facility  of 
acquiring  subsistence,  or  of  bringing  up  a  family:  and 
experience  shows  that  such  is  the  case;  for  it  is  found, 
that  where  food  and  other  accommodations  are  abundant, 
marriages  are  at  once  early  and  numerous,  and  conversely. 
"  Partout,'**  says  Montesquieu,  "  oil  il  se  trouve  une  place  oh 
deux  personnes  peuveut  vivre  commod^ment,  il  se  fait  un 
mariage.  La  nature  y  porte  assez  lorsqu'elle  n^est  point 
arrSt^e  par  la  diflScult^  de  la  subsistance.**'  ^  The  same 
principle  has  been  laid  down  by  Smith  : — *'  The  demand  for 
men,'*'  says  he,  "  like  that  for  any  other  commodity,  neces- 
sarily regulates  the  production  of  men,  quickens  it  when  it 
goes  on  too  slowly,  and  stops  it  when  it  advances  too  fast. 
It  is  this  demand  which  regulates  and  determines  the  state 
of  population  in  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world — in 
North  America,  in  Europe,  and  in  China;  which  renders 
it  rapidly  progressive  in  the  first,  slow  and  gradual  in  the 
second,  and  altogether  stationary  in  the  last.'*'' »  The  most 
comprehensive  observation  confirms  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Those  who  inquire  into  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  world,  will  find  that  the  population  of  all  countries 
has  been  principally  determined  by  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Whenever  these  have  been  increased,  population 
has  also  been  Increased,  or  been  better  provided  for ;  and 
when  they  have  been  diminished,  the  population  has  been 

^  "  Esprit  de  Loix,'*  lir.  xxiii.  cap.  10. 
3  «  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  36. 
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worse  provided  for,  or  has  sustained  an  actual  diminution 
of  numbers,  or  both  eflfects  have  followed. 

But  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  prudential  consider- 
ations, or  of  the  checks  to  marriage  from  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  provide  for  a  family,  the  principle  of  increase  is  so 
very  strong,  as  not  only  to  keep  the  population  of  the  most 
favoured  countries,  or  of  those  in  which  industry  is  most 
productive,  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  to 
give  it  a  tendency  to  exceed  them.  This  arises  partly  and 
principally  from  the  little  attention  paid  by  most  indivi- 
duals to  whatever  does  not  begin  to  be  felt  till  some  future 
and  undefined  period — a  circumstance  which  leads  them  to 
Engage  in  improvident  unions,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
hinders  them  from  making  adequate  provision,  even  when 
they  have  the  means,  against  sickness  and  old  age ;  partly 
from  the  violence  of  passion,  occasionally  subverting  the 
resolutions  of  those  who  are  most  considerate ;  and  partly 
from  accident  or  misfortune,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  those  who  married  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  The  number 
of  the  poor  may  be  diminished,  but  it  were  vain  to  expect 
that  they  should  ever  entirely  "  cease  out  of  the  land."" 
Even  in  those  countries  that  are  making  the  most  rapid 
advances,  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  have  to  maintain  a 
constant  struggle  with  poverty,  and  are  but  insufficiently 
supplied  with  the  articles  indispensable  for  the  support  of  a 
family.  But  when  the  natural  tendency  to  increase  is  so 
very  powerful,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  attempts 
to  promote  it  by  artificial  stimuli  can  be  otherwise  than 
pernicious.  Subsistence  is  the  grand  desideratum.  If  it 
be  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance,  population  may  safely 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Instead  of  there  being  the 
least  risk  of  its  falling  below  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
danger  is  all  on  the  other  side.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
prolific  power  of  plants  and  animals.  They  are  endued  with 
a  principle  which  impels  them  to  increase  their  numbers 
beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  them.     The  whole 
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surface  of  the  earth  might  be  gradually  covered  with  shoots 
derived  from  a  single  plant ;  and  though  it  were  destitute  of 
all  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  replenished 
from  a  single  nation,  or  even  from  a  single  pair. 

'^  Throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,"^  says 
Mr  Malthus,  ''  nature  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life  with  a 
most  profuse  and  liberal  hand :  but  has  been  comparatively 
sparing  in  the  room  and  nourishment  necessary  to  rear 
them.  The  germs  of  existence  contained  in  this  earth,  if 
they  could  freely  deveiope  themselves,  would  fill  millions  of 
worlds  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  yeara.  Necessity, 
that  imperious,  all-pervading  law  of  nature,  restrains  them 
within  the  prescribed  bounds.  The  race  of  plants  and  the 
race  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great  restrictive  law,  and 
man  cannot  by  any  efforts  of  reason  escape  from  it."^ 

Wars,  plagues,  and  epidemics,  those  "terrible  correc- 
tives,'** as  Dr  Short  justly  terms  them,  of  the  redundance 
of  mankind,  set  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  population 
in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  They  lessen  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  without,  in  most  cases,  proportionally 
lessening  the  capital  that  feeds  and  maintains  them.  And 
the  increased  power  over  subsistence  that  is  thus  acquired 
by  the  survivors,  accelerates  the  period  of  marriage  and 
the  rate  of  increase.  The  Netherlands,  which  has  been 
so  often  the  seat  of  the  most  destructive  wars,  has,  after  a 
respite  of  a  few  years,  always  appeared  as  rich  and  populous 
as  ever.  Notwithstanding  the  massacres  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  sanguinary  wars  in  which  France  was  incessantly 
engaged  for  more  than  twenty  years,  her  population  was 
considerably  augmented  in  the  interval  between  the  expul- 
sion and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  The 
abolition  of  the  restraints  previously  laid  on  internal  com- 
merce, of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  of  several 
oppressive  and  unequal  burdens,  improved  the  condition  and 
stimulated  the  industry  of  the  people.     The  means  of  sub- 

>  **  Essay  on  Population,"  toI.  i.  p.  3.     5th  ed. 
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sisteiice  were  thas  considerably  increased ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  continued  drafts  for  the  military  serrice,  by  lessen- 
ing the  sapply  of  labour  in  the  market,  and  raising  the  rate 
of  wages,  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  the  principle  of  increase, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  was  supposed  to  be 
about  three  millions  greater  than  in  1789.  The  establishment 
of  a  tyrannical  or  vicious  system  of  government,  by  para- 
lysing industry  and  diminishing  the  supplies  of  food  and 
other  accommodations,  necessarily  occasions  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  But  an  accidental 
calamity,  such  as  a  war  or  a  pestilence,  how  afflicting 
soever  to  humanity,  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  lasting 
influence  over  population  ;  though  the  void,  occasioned  by 
its  occurrence,  be  not  so  rapidly  filled  up  as  some  have  ima- 
gined. The  bigotry  and  oppressiveness  of  the  government, 
and  the  want  of  security  and  freedom,  and  not  the  plague, 
are  the  real  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  other  Mohammedan  countries. 

The  progress  of  population  in  countries  with  different 
capacities  for  providing  food  and  other  accommodations, 
illustrates,  at  once,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  increase,  and 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  modified  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. In  newly-settled  countries,  and  especially  in  those 
which  have  a  large  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
population  invariably  increases  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  settlers  in  such  countries  bring  with  them  the  arts 
practised  in  others  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state  of 
civilisation ;  and  as  they  apply  them  to  the  culture  of  the 
best  soils,  they  necessarily  obtain  a  very  large  return. 
Each  cultivator  in  such  societies  has  not  only  a  great  deal 
more  com  and  other  raw  produce  than  he  can  consume ; 
but,  as  this  produce  is  raised  at  a  much  less  cost  than  in 
old  settled  countries,  where  inferior  soils  are  under  culti- 
vation, he  is  able  to  exchange  part  of  it,  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  latter ;  so  that 
the  society  rapidly  increases  in  wealth,  and  has  a  propor- 
tionally great  demand  for  labour.     There  is,  consequently. 
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in  such  countries,  every  motive  to  form  early  marriages ; 
while  the  comfortable  situation  of  the  parents  enables 
them  to  bestow  due  attention  on  the  rearing  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  lessens  the  mortality  so  destructive  in  the  early 
period  of  life. 

The  truth  of  what  has  now  been  stated  is  proved  by  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Greek  colonies  in  antiquity, 
which,  in  no  long  time,  equalled,  and  in  some  cases  far 
surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in  population,  power,  and  im- 
portance ;  and  it  is  still  more  convincingly  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  the  colonies  founded  in  modem 
times  in  America  and  Australia.  The  population  of  some 
of  the  states  of  North  America  has,  after  making  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  immigrants,  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  century  to  double  in  every  twenty,  or,  at  most,  five- 
and-twenty  years  !  And  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
had  the  supplies  of  food  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  man  been  increased  in  a  more  rapid  pro- 
portion, that  population  would  have  kept  pace  with  their 
progress.  But  without  entering  upon  any  hypothetical 
reasonings  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  under  other  circumstances,  its 
actual  increase  shows  that  when  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  principle  of  increase 
is  powerful  enough  to  make  population  increase  in  a  geome- 
trical proportion,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  fee,  the  term  of  doubling  being  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

But  the  principle,  whose  operation  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances has  thus  developed  itself,  is,  in  the  language  of 
geometers,  a  constant  quantity.  The  same  power  that 
doubles  the  population  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  New 
South  Wales  every  five-and-twenty  years,  exists  every 
where,  and  is  equally  energetic  in  England,  France,  and 
Holland.  Man,  however,  is  not  the  mere  unreasoning  slave 
of  instinct.  The  facility  with  which  he  can  command  supplies 
of  food   and  other  accommodations  in  the  countries  now 
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referred  to  ia  widely  different ;  and  this  difference  has  a  cor* 
responding  influence  orer  the  conduct  of  the  bulk  of  their 
inhabitants.    In  denselj-peopled  countries,  such  as  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland,  the  more  fertile  lands  baring  been, 
long  since,  brought  under  tiUage,  recourse  must  now  be  had 
to  those  of  inferior  quality,  requiring  greater  outlays  of 
capital  and  labour  to  make  them  yield  the  same  quantity 
of  produce.     This  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the  land  may, 
no  doubt,  be,  and  indeed  very  frequently  is,  countervailed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  influence  of  improvements. 
But  this  influence  is,  uniformly,  overcome  in  the  end ; 
bad  or  inferior  lands  are  taken  into  cultivation ;  and  the 
ability  to  increase  supplies  of   food,  after  population  be- 
comes pretty  dense,  as  rapidly  as  when  it  is  comparatively 
thin,  being  diminished,  a  corresponding  check  is  given  to 
the  increase  of  population ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  doubled 
in  five-and-twenty  years,  it  may  not  be  doubled  in  less  than 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  upwards.    Such,  however,  is  the  wise 
arrangement  of  Providence,  that  this  change  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  placed,  never  fails  to  bring 
along  with  it  a  corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  so  that  their  numbers  are  proportioned  to  the  greater 
difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  supplies  of  food,  not  by 
an  increase  of  mortality,  but  by  a  diminution  of  births.  The 
prudential  considerations,  previously  alluded  to,  gain  new 
strength,  and  exhibit  their  powerful  influence  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner,  according  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  people  is  placed  become  less  favourable  for  their  multipli- 
cation.     In  the  United  States  every  industrious  individual 
who  has  attained  a  marriageable  age  may  enter  into  the 
matrimonial  contract  without  fear  of  the  consequences ;  the 
largest  family  being  there  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise.   But  such  is  not  the  case  here ;  nor  will  it  be  the  case  in 
America  after  she  has  become  comparatively  populous.   And 
hence  the  different  habits  of  our  people ;  and  the  fact  that 
marriages  in  England,  and  generally  throughout  Europe, 
are  mostly  deferred  to  a  later  period  than  in  newly-settled 
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countries,  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion find  it  expedient  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
And  it  is  fortunate  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  their  laudable  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  place  in  society,  have  made  them  control  the 
violence  of  their  passions.  Man  cannot  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence  provided  for  his  support :  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  tendency  to  multiplication,  in  countries 
advanced  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  and  where  there  is, 
in  consequence,  an  increased  difficulty  of  providing  addi- 
tional supplies  of  food,  were  not  checked  by  the  prevalence 
of  moral  restraint,  or  of  prudence  and  forethought,  it  would 
be  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  vice,  misery,  and  famine. 
There  is  no  alternative.  The  population  of  every  country 
has  the  power,  supposing  food  to  be  adequately  supplied,  to 
go  on  doubling  every  five-and- twenty  years.  But  as  the 
limited  extent  and  limited  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  im- 
possible to  go  on  permanently  producing  food  in  this  ratio, 
it  is  obvious,  unless  the  passions  were  moderated,  and  a 
check  given  to  the  increase  of  population,  that  the  standard 
of  human  subsistence  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  assign- 
able limit ;  and  that  famine  and  pestilence  would  be  per- 
petually at  work  to  relieve  the  population  of  wretches  born 
only  to  be  starved. 

The  only  criterion,  then,  of  a  beneficial  increase  in  the 
population  of  a  country,  is  an  increase  in  the  means  of  its 
subsistence.  If  these  means  be  not  increased,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  births  can  be  productive  only  of  increased 
misery  and  mortality.  ''  Other  circumstances  being  the 
same,"  says  Malthus,  "  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  countries 
are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  they  can 
produce  or  acquire ;  and  happy,  according  to  the  liberality 
with  which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quantity  which  a 
day's  labour  will  purchase.  Corn  countries  are  more  popu- 
lous than  pasture  countries,  and  rice  countries  more  populous 
than  corn  countries.  But  their  happiness  does  not  depend 
either  upon  their  being  more  or  less  densely  peopled,  upon 
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their  poverty  or  their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age,  but 
on  the  proportion  which  the  population  and  the  food  bear 
to  each  other.*"  ^ 

Mr  Malthus  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  influence 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  population  is  placed,  and 
of  the  prudential  considerations  which  they  invariably 
bring  along  with  them,  in  determining  the  rate  of  in- 
crease ;  and  they  have  been  all  but  overlooked  by  several  of 
his  followers.  Hence  the  theory  of  population  gave  rise 
for  a  while  to  the  most  unreasonable  fears  and  unfounded 
conclusions.  It  was  said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  best- 
established  doctrines  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  lasting  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  society.  Population,  it  was 
affirmed,  invariably  rises  to  the  highest  level  of  subsistence, 
so  that  in  the  end  the  greatest  improvements  merely  leave 
a  greater  instead  of  a  smaller  number  of  wretched  families. 
But  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  the  bugbear,  the  invin- 
cible obstacle  to  all  real  improvement,  supposed  by  those  who 
put  forth  such  statements. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  suddenly  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  people  with  respect  to  marriage  ;  and  though 
they  are,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  every  change  in  their  con- 
dition, a  vis  inertice  has  to  be  overcome,  that  usually  prevents 
them  from  changing  to  the  extent  that  circumstances  change. 
Suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  some 
new  species  of  vegetable,  some  new  or  more  powerful  ma- 
nure, or  some  other  cause,  the  average  annual  produce  of 
our  agriculture  were  doubled,  this  would  certainly  increase 
the  number  of  marriages ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
they  would  be  doubled  ;  and  though  they  were  for  a  year  or 
two  immediately  following  the  increase,  they  could  hardly 
be  so  for  more.  But  whatever  might  be  the  influence  of  the 
change  on  marriages,  the  population  could  not  be  doubled 
for  very  many  years  ;  and  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  or 

1  «  Essay  on  Popnlation,"  toI.  ii.  p.  21 4. 
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twenty  years  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  improved  condition  of  the  population  could  bring  a 
single  fresh  labourer  into  the  field.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  during  all  this  lengthened  period,  the  labouring  class 
would  enjoy  an  increased  command  over  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences ;  their  notions  of  what  is  required  for  their  comfort- 
able and  decent  subsistence  would  consequently  be  raised ; 
and  they  would  acquire  those  improved  tastes  and  habits 
that  are  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
but  the  late  result  of  a  long  series  of  continuous  impressions. 
There  would,  in  consequence,  be  a  greater  prevalence  of 
moral  restraint ;  and  the  increase  of  population  would  be 
adjusted,  so  as  permanently  to  maintain  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  possession  of  their  augmented  comforts. 

A  fact  mentioned  by  Sussmilch,  and  referred  to  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work,  has  been  much  relied  on  by 
those  who  contend  that  population  is  always  sure  not  merely 
to  increase,  but  to  increase  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  augmented.  Sussmilch 
states,  that  the  marriages  in  a  district  of  Prussia  amounted, 
during  the  six  years  ending  with  1708,  to  6,082  a-year.  In 
1709  and  1710  this  district  was  visited  by  a  severe  plague, 
which  is  said  to  have  swept  ofi*  about  a  third  prrt  of  the 
population  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  excessive  mortal- 
ity, in  171J,  the  first  year  after  it  had  subsided,  the  mar- 
riages amounted  to  12,028,  or  to  nearly  double  their  amount 
previously  to  the  pestilence  !  This  is  a  greater  immediate 
increase  than  we  should  have  anticipated;  and,  perhaps,  were 
we  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  there  might  be  circum- 
stances to  explain  it.  But  the  number  of  marriages  imme- 
diately fell  ofi* ;  and  they  did  not  again  rise  to  their  amount 
previously  to  the  plague,  till  about  1750,  or  forty  years  after 
it  had  laid  waste  the  district.^  It  is  really,  therefore,  the 
greatest  imaginable  error  to  suppose  that  any  sudden  and 
considerable  diminution  of  the  population  can  be  rapidly 

^  See  Sussmilch's  table  in  Malthus  on  Population,  5th  ed.,  rol.  ii.  p.  170. 
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filled  up.  This  can  only  be  effected  in  a  long  course  of 
years  ;  and  during  that  period,  the  comforts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  increased,  they  acquire  improved  tastes  and 
habits,  so  that  the  population  does  not  again  approach  so 
near  the  level  of  subsistence. 

That  the  tendency  to  increase  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  improvement  of  society,  is  a  fact  as  to  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  Without  going  back  to  antiquity,  let  any 
one  compare  the  state  of  this  or  of  any  other  European 
country  500  or  1 00  years  ago,  with  its  present  state,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied  that  prodigious  advances  have  been  made ; 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  population  ;  and  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
now  generally  in  the  possession  of  a  great  variety  of  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  that  were  formerly  not  enjoyed 
even  by  the  richest  lords :  and  it  would  be  unphilosophical 
to  suppose  that  the  case  should  be  different  in  time  to  come ; 
that  those  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  confined  the 
increase  of  population  within  proper  limits,  and  occasioned 
the  improvement  of  society,  should  lose  their  influence,  or 
that  societv  should  cease  to  advance. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  principle  of  increase  is  not 
merely  consistent  with  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
bulk  of  society,  but  is  itself  the  great  cause  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  arts.  Not 
only  are  industry  and  forethought  natural  to  man,  but  his 
advancement  depends  on  their  culture  and  improvement. 
We  should  infallibly  die  of  hunger  and  cold,  did  we  not 
exert  ourselves  to  provide  food  and  clothes.  But  could 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  object  to  those  who  simply 
state  a  fact  of  this  sort,  that  they  are  impeaching  the  order 
of  Providence?  The  powers  and  capacities  implanted  in 
man  seem  capable  of  an  almost  indefinite  improvement;  but 
instinct  did  not  direct  him  in  their  use.  The  more  remote 
the  epoch  to  which  wo  carry  our  researches,  the  more  bar- 
barous and  uncomfortable  do  we  find  his  condition.  Pressed, 
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on  the  one  side,  by  the  strong  hand  of  necessity,  and  stimu- 
lated, on  the  other,  by  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  our 
powers  have  been  gradually  developed  according  as  observa- 
tion or  accident  taught  us  the  best  method  of  effecting  our 
ends.  Want  and  ambition  are  the  powerful  springs  that 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  industry  and  invention,  and  which 
continually  prompt  to  new  undertakings.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  men  will  be  industrious  without  a  motive ; 
and  though  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  be  a  very 
powerful  one,  it  is  less  so  than  the  pressure  of  want,  or  the 
fear  of  falling  to  an  inferior  station.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  invention  and  industry  would  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
degree  by  the  heirs  of  ample  fortunes,  as  by  those  educated 
in  humbler  circumstances  and  compelled  to  exert  themselves. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  peerage 
cannot  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  an  Arkwright,  a  Watt, 
or  a  Wedgwood.  Extraordinary  exertions,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  are  rarely  made  by  those  who  are  able,  without 
their  assistance,  to  live  comfortably.  The  principle  of  in- 
crease has,  however,  prevented  this  from  ever  becoming  the 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  and  unceasingly 
applies  the  most  powerful  stimulus — theduriswyens  in  rebu^ 
egestas — to  industry  and  invention.  Much,  indeed,  of  the 
eflfect  usually  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world, 
may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  this  principle.  It  is  not 
solely  on  the  lower  classes,  nor  by  the  actual  pressure  of 
necessity,  that  it  exerts  its  beneficial  influence.  At  that 
period  of  life  when  habits  are  formed,  and  man  is  best  fitted 
for  active  pursuits,  a  prospect  is  presented  to  every  one, 
whatever  his  rank  or  station,  who  is  either  married,  or  in- 
tends to  marry,  of  an  indefinite  increase  of  his  necessary 
expenses ;  and  unless  his  fortune  be  very  large  indeed,  he 
finds  that  economy  and  industry  are  virtues  which  he  must 
not  admire  merely,  but  practise.  With  the  lower  classes 
the  existence  of  present,  and  with  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  the  fear  of  future  want,  are  the  principal  motives  that 
stimulate  intelligence  and  activitv.   The  desire  to  maintain 
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baroua.  It  may  perhaps,  happen,  though  we  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible  to  specify  any  instance  of  the  kind,  that  popu- 
lation should  continue,  for  a  while,  so  far  to  outrun  produc- 
tion, that  the  condition  of  society  is  changed  for  the  worse. 
But,  if  so,  the  evils  thence  arising  will  bring  with  them  a 
provision  for  their  cure :  they  will  make  all  classes  better 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  determine  their 
situation ;  and  while  they  call  forth  fresh  displays  of  inven- 
tion and  economy,  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  dignify  and 
exalt  the  character,  by  teaching  us  to  exercise  the  prudential 
virtues,  and  to  subject  the  passions  to  the  control  of  reason. 

It  does,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
law  of  increase,  as  previously  explained,  is  in  every  respect 
consistent  with  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  subversive  of  human  happiness, 
it  has  increased  it  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Happiness  is  not 
to  be  found  in  apathy  and  idleness,  but  in  zeal  and  activity. 
It  depends  far  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  pursuit  than  on 
the  attainment  of  the  end.  The  "  progressive  state''  is 
justly  characterised  by  Smith  "  as  being  in  reality  the  cheer- 
ful and  hearty  state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  society ; 
the  stationary  is  dull,  the  declining  melancholy.*"  But  had 
the  principle  of  increase  been  less  strong,  the  progress  of 
society  would  have  been  less  rapid.  While,  however,  its 
energy  is,  on  the  one  hand,  suflScient  to  bring  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  body  into  action,  it  is,  on  the  other,  so  far 
subject  to  control,  that,  speaking  generally,  its  beneficial  far 
outweigh  its  pernicious  consequences. 

To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  astonishing  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  the  all  but  immeasurable  addi- 
tions that  have  in  consequence  been  made  to  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  man,  would  have  been  equal  or  greater 
had  the  principle  of  increase  been  less  powerful,  is,  in  truth, 
equivalent  to  supposing,  that  industry  and  invention  would 
not  be  affected  by  weakening  the  motives  to  their  exercise, 
and  lessening  the  advantages  of  which  they  are  productive ! 
There  might,  perhaps,  though  that  be  very  doubtful,  have 
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Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  discussion 
of  the  interesting  topics  now  briefly  touched  upon,  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  second  volume  of  the  valuable  work  of 
Dr  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  ^^  Records 
of  the  Creation.'"  This  learned  prelate  has  not  endeavoured 
^^  to  show  that  the  human  race  is  in  the  best  conceivable 
condition,  or  that  no  evils  accompany  the  law  which  regu- 
lates their  increase ;  but  that  this  law  makes,  upon  the 
whole,  an  effectual  provision  for  their  general  welfare,  and 
that  the  prospective  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  distinguish- 
able in  the  establishment  of  an  ordinance  which  is  no  less 
beneficial  in  its  collateral  effects,  than  it  is  efficacious  in 
accomplishing  the  first  and  principal  design  of  its  enact- 
ment."" » 

'^  If  then,""  says  the  Archbishop  in  another  place,  '^  the 
wisdom  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  fitness  of  the  design  to  its 
purpose,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  energies  of  mankind 
is  allowed  to  be  that  purpose,  enough  has  been  said  to  con- 
firm the  original  proposition.  The  Deity  has  provided,  that 
by  the  operation  of  an  instinctive  principle  in  our  nature, 
the  human  race  should  be  uniformly  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  exert  and  improve  their  powers : 
the  lowest  rank  to  obtain  support ;  the  one  next  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  difficulties  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  all 
the  classes  upwards,  either  to  keep  their  level,  while  they  are 
pressed  on  each  side  by  rival  industry,  or  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  standard  of  their  birth  bv  useful  exertions  of  their 
activity,  or  by  successful  cultivation  of  their  natural  powers. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  that  the  stimulus  arising  from 
this  principle  should  be  suddenly  removed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  what  life  would  be  except  a  dreary  blank,  or  the 
world  except  an  uncultivated  waste.  Every  exertion  to 
which  civilisation  can  be  traced,  proceeds,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  its  effects;  either  from  the  actual  desire  of 
having  a  family,  or  the  pressing  obligation  of  providing  for 

'  "  Records  of  the  Creation,"  toI.  ii.  p.  160.    4th  ed. 
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At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  decided  whether  he 
should  bring  it  up  (toOere)  or  expose  it.  But  it  did  not 
always  happen  that  exposed  children  lost  their  lives.  It 
was  common  to  expose  them  in  public  places,  where  there 
was  a  chance  of  their  attracting  the  notice  of  the  benevolent, 
who  might  be  incited  to  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  them 
up.  The  greater  number  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were 
not,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persona 
of  this  sort.  They  were  declared  by  law  to  be  the  slaves, 
or  absolute  property,  of  those  by  whom  they  were  reared. 
And  several  were  saved  from  death,  not  from  humane  mo- 
tives, but  that  their  foster-fathers  might,  by  mutilating 
their  persons,  and  exhibiting  them  in  the  streets,  derive  an 
infamous  livelihood  from  the  alms  given  them  by  the  pas- 
sengers. This  detestable  practice  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  pretty  extensively ;  and  if  any  thing  could,  more  strik- 
ingly than  the  practice  itself,  display  the  sanguinary  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  it  would  be  the  fact,  that  there  is  in 
Seneca  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  question,  Whether 
the  mutilation  of  exposed  children  can  be  deemed  an  offence 
against  the  state?  which  is  conducted  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  coolness,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  being  slaves  !  "  Gallio  fecit  illam  questianem. 
An  in  expositis  Icedi  possit  respublica  ?  Non  potest^  inquit. 
An  Icedi  possit  in  aliqud  sua  parte  ?  Hcbc  nulla  reipubliccs 
pars  est ;  non  in  censu  illos  tweenies^  non  in  testamentis.^^ 

The  period  when  the  practice  of  infanticide  was  prohibited 
at  Rome  is  not  well  ascertained ;  but  the  more  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  continued  till  the  374th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  exposure  of  children  was,  how- 
ever, practised  long  afterwards.  Constantino  made  some 
ineffectual  efforts  to  provide  for  these  unfortunates ;  but 
their  slavery  continued  till  the  year  530,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  an  edict  of  Justinian. 

Infanticide  has,  most  properly,  been  made  a  capital  crime 

'  **  Senecse  ControTers,"  lib.  ▼.  cap.  33. 
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in  all  modem  states;  and  to  take  away  the  motives  to  its 
perpetration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  such  poor  children  as  might  be  exposed  through  the 
inhumanity  or  poverty  of  their  parents,  foundling  hospitals 
have  been  very  generally  established.  But  there  are  the 
best  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  influence  of  these  estab- 
lishments has  been  incomparably  more  pernicious  than 
beneficial.  That  they  have  prevented  a  few  cases  of  infan- 
ticide is,  perhaps,  true ;  but  the  facility  for  the  disposal  of 
children  which  they  afford,  weakens  the  principle  of  moral 
restraint,  and  increases  the  number  of  illegitimate  unions 
and  births,  at  the  same  time  that  it  occasions  a  prodigious 
sacrifice  of  infant  life.  The  mortality  in  foundling  hospitals 
is  quite  excessive.  They  open  wide  their  doors  for  the 
reception  of  deserted  and  illegitimate  children,  but  there 
are  pauca  testigia  retrorsum.  In  the  Foundling  Hospital 
at  Dublin,  of  12,786  children  admitted  during  the  six  years 
ending  with  1797,  there  were  no  fewer  than  1 2,561  deaths  ! 
It  appears,  says  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  from  the  official  reports, 
that  the  mortality  amongst  foundlings  at  Madrid,  in  1817, 
was  at  the  rate  of  67  per  cent;  at  Vienna,  in  1811,  it 
amounted  to  92  per  cent ;  at  Brussels,  at  an  average  of 
the  period  from  1802  to  1817,  it  amounted  to  79  per  cent; 
but  in  consequence  of  improvements  subsequently  adopted, 
it  had  been  reduced  in  1824  to  56  per  cent.  M.  de  Cha- 
teauneuf adds,  that  in  France,  in  1824,  about  three-fifths^ 
or  60  per  cent,  of  the  foundlings  perished  in  the^r^^  year  of 
their  life  !  ^  and  the  proportion  is  not  now  very  materially 
different.  In  Moscow,  of  37,607  children  admitted  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  only  1,020  were  sent  out  !* 

Such  is  the  appalling  mortality  in  these  establishments, 
the  total  suppression  of  which  would  be  a  signal  benefit  to 
society.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  they  lessen  the 
practice  of  infanticide — a  result  which  could  not,  indeed,  be 

^  **  Consid Orations  sur  les  EnfaiiB  TrouT^s,**  p.  66. 

'  Beck's  ''Medical  Jurisprudence,**  p.  193.     Lond.  ed. 
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reasonably  expected  by  any  one  who  reflects  upon  their 
operation  on  the  lower  class  of  females.  Beckmann  men- 
tions that,  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  an  hospital 
for  foundlings  at  Cassel,  hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  some 
children  being  found  murdered,  either  in  that  city  or  its 
vicinity.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  foundling  hospital  in  London  was 
recommended,  no  doubt  from  the  most  benevolent  motives, 
by  Addison,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.'  It  was  not, 
however,  established  till  1739.  Experience  was  not  long 
in  developing  its  pernicious  effects;  and  in  1760  a  total 
change  was  effected  in  its  constitution  by  authority  of  the 
legislature.  It  then  ceased  to  be  a  receptacle  for  foundlings. 
No  child  whose  mother  does  not  personally  appear,  and  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  put  to  her,  is 
received :  if,  however,  the  mother  can  show  that  she  had 
previously  borne  a  good  character,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
desertion  of  the  father,  she  is  unable  to  maintain  the  child, 
it  is  admitted,  but  not  otherwise.  As  now  conducted,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  reason  for  thinking  that  this 
establishment  is  productive  of  any  but  beneficial  effects. 

In  London,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1823,  there 
were  151  children  exposed ;  and  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  received  into  the  different  workhouses  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
4,668,  about  a  fifth  part  of  whom  were  maintained  by  their 
parents.  But  in  Paris,  whose  population  does  not  amount 
to  two-thirds  of  that  of  London,  there  were,  in  the  five 
years  now  referred  to,  no  fewer  than  25,277  children  carried 
to  the  foundling  hospitals  !  And  even  this  profligacy,  and 
consequent  waste  of  human  life,  is  not  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  than  is  found  to  prevail  at  Madrid, 
Vienna,  and  other  large  cities  where  such  establishments 
are  permitted  to  exist. 

^  Beckmann  "  on  Inyentions/'  vol.  iv.  p.  456.     Eng.  ed. 
«  "Guardian,"  No.  10.5. 
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It  is  stated  by  M.  Gouroff,  that  at  Mentz,  where  there 
was  no  foondliug  hospital,  30  children  were  exposed  in  the 
interval  between  1799  and  181 1.  Napoleon,  who  imagined 
thaty  by  multiplying  these  establishments,  he  was  increasing 
population,  and  providing  for  the  future  supply  of  his  armies, 
ordered  that  one  should  be  opened  in  Mentz,  which  was 
done  accordingly  in  November  1811.  It  subsisted  till  the 
month  of  March  1815,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  During  the  three  years  and 
four  months  it  had  been  opon,  it  received  516  children.  But 
as  time  had  not  been  given  for  the  complete  formation  of 
the  vicious  habits  which  such  institutions  are  certain  to 
engender,  as  soon  as  the  hospital  had  been  suppressed,  the 
previous  order  of  things  was  restored,  only  seven  children 
being  exposed  in  the  nine  following  years  ! ' 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  establishments  utterly 
fail  of  accomplishing  their  object.  They  do  not  preserve, 
but  destroy  myriads  of  children.  Instead  of  preventing 
crime,  they  scatter  its  seeds  and  spread  its  roots  on  all 
sides.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  more  cor- 
rect opinions  are  beginning  to  be  entertained  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  respect  to  their  real  operation.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  allowed  to  exist  much 
longer.  And,  perhaps,  no  measure  could  be  suggested  that 
would  do  so  much  to  improve  the  morals  of  those  among 
whom  they  are  established,  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of 
crime  and  the  destruction  of  infant  life,  as  their  abolition. 

»  "  Ess&i  sur  I'Histoire  des  Enfans  Trouvrfs,"  p.  153. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ohject  of  Insurance — Calculation  of  Chances — Advantages  of  Insurance 
— Amount  of  Property  Insured — Life  Insurance,  Objections  to,  and 
Advantages  of. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  assist,  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty. Losses  do  not  always  arise  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, but  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  crimes  and 
misconduct  of  individuals ;  and  there  are  no  means  so  effec- 
tual for  their  prevention,  when  they  arise  from  this  source, 
as  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  system  of  police,  and  of 
such  an  administration  of  the  law  as  may  afford  those 
who  are  injured  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining 
every  practicable  redress ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  insur- 
ing the  punishment  of  culprits.  But  in  despite  of  all  that 
may  be  done  by  government,  and  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  property  is  always  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  casualties  from  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other 
unforeseen  disasters.  And  hence  the  importance  of  inquir- 
ing how  such  unavoidable  losses,  when  they  do  occur,  may 
be  rendered  least  injurious. 

The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a  cotton-mill, 
is  a  calamity  that  would  press  heavily  even  on  the  richest 
individual.  But  were  it  distributed  among  several  indivi- 
duals, each  would  feel  it  proportionally  less;  and  provided 
the  number  of  those  among  whom  it  was  distributed  were 
very  considerable,  it  would  hardly  occasion  any  sensible 
inconvenience  to  any  one  in  particular.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  combining  to  lessen  the  injury  arising  from  the 
accidental  destruction  of  property;  and  it  is  the  diffusion  of 
tlie  risk  of  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  and  its  valuation,  that 
forms  tlie  employment  of  those  engaged  in  insurance. 
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t,he  whole  population,  that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life 
^was  forty  years,  we  should  have  but  very  slender  grounds 
for  concluding  that  this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the 
xiext  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  individuals  that  are  bom.     Such 
a  number  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
iwrhat  is  called  the  law  ofaterage.     When  a  large  number  of 
lives  is  taken,  those  that  exceed  the  medium  term  are  bal- 
anced by  those  that  fall  short  of  it ;  but  when  the  number  is 
small,  there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  the  principle  of 
compensation,  and  the  result  cannot,  therefore,  be  depended 
upon. 

It  is  found,  by  the  experience  of  all  countries  in  which 
censuses  of  the  population  have  been  taken  with  considerable 
accuracy,  that  the  number  of  male  children  bom  is  to  that 
of  female  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  twenty-two 
to  twenty-one.  But  unless  the  observations  be  made  on  a 
very  large  scale,  this  result  will  not  be  obtained.  If  we 
look  at  particular  families,  they  sometimes  consist  wholly 
of  boys,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  girls ;  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  boys  can  be  to  the  girls  of  a  single  family  in 
the  ratio  of  twenty -two  to  twenty-one.  But  when,  instead 
of  confining  our  observations  to  particular  families,  or  even 
parishes,  we  extend  them  so  as  to  embrace  a  population  of 
half  a  million  or  upwards,  these  discrepancies  disappear, 
and  we  find  that  there  is,  invariably,  a  small  excess  in  the 
number  of  male  over  female  births. 

The  false  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  have  uniformly  almost  proceeded  from 
generalising  too  rapidly,  or  from  deducing  a  rate  of  proba- 
bility from  such  a  number  of  instances  as  do  not  give  a  fair 
average.  But  when  the  instances  on  which  we  found  our 
conclusions  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it  is  seen  that  the 
most  anomalous  events,  such  as  suicides,  deaths  by  accident, 
the  number  of  letters  put  into  the  post-office  without  any 
address,  &c.,  form  pretty  regular  series,  and,  consequently, 
admit  of  being  estimated  i  priori. 

The  business  of  insurance  is  founded  upon  the  principles 
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pauy,  ten  or  twenty  separate  transactions  may  be  required 
in  getting  the  same  thing  done  at  Lloyd'^s,  or  by  private 
individuals.  When  conducted  in  this  cautious  manner,  the 
business  of  insurance  is  as  safe  a  line  of  speculation  as  any 
in  which  individuals  can  engage. 

To  establish  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  fair  foundation, 
or  in  such  a  way  that  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured 
shall  exactly  balance  the  risks  incurred  by  the  insurers,  and 
the  various  necessary  expenses  to  which  they  are  put,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  their  profit,  it  is  necessary,  as  previously 
remarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  risks  should  be  pretty 
extensive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary,  that  either 
party  should  inquire  into  the  circumstances  that  lead  to 
those  events  that  are  most  commonly  made  the  subject  of 
insurance.  Such  research  would  indeed  be  entirelv  fruit- 
less  :  we  are,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr  Scoresby,  in 
his  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  that  of  586  ships  which 
sailed  from  the  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  for  the  north- 
em  whale  fishery,  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1817, 
eight  were  lost,^  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ship  out  of 
every  setenty-three  of  those  employed.  Now,  supposing  this 
to  be  about  the  average  loss,  it  follows  that  the  premium 
required  to  insure  against  it  should  be  £1,  Ts.  4d.  per  cent, 
exclusive,  as  already  observed,  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of 
the  insurer.-  Both  the  insurer  and  the  insured  would  gain 
by  entering  into  a  transaction  founded  on  this  fair  principle. 
When  the  operations  of  the  insurer  are  extensive,  and  his 
risks  spread  over  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  his  profit 
does  not  depend  upon  chance,  but  is  as  steady,  and  may  be 
as  fairly  calculated  upon,  as  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  mer- 
chant; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  who  have 
insured  their  property  have  exempted  it  from  any  chance  of 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

'  In  point  of  fact,  the  average  loss  in  the  northern  whale  fishery  is  much 
greater  than  this.     See  art.  Whale  Fishery  in  "  Commercial  Dictionary.'* 
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loss,  and  placed  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. 

It  is  easy,  from  the  brief  statement  now  made,  to  perceive 
the  immense  advantages  resulting  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce from  the  practice  of  marine  insurance.  Without  the 
aid  that  it  affords,  comparatively  few  individuals  would  be 
found  disposed  to  expose  their  property  to  the  risk  of  long 
and  hazardous  voyages;  but  by  its  means  insecurity  is 
changed  for  security,  and  the  capital  of  the  merchant,  whose 
8hi])s  are  dispersed  over  every  sea,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  ocean,  is  as  secure  as  that  of  the  agriculturist. 
He  may  combine  his  measures  and  arrange  his  plans  as  if 
they  could  no  longer  be  affected  by  accident.  The  chances 
of  shipwreck,  or  of  loss  by  unforeseen  occurrences,  enter  not 
into  his  calculations.  He  has  purchased  an  exemption  from 
the  effects  of  such  casualties ;  and  applies  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  business  with  that  confidence  and  energy 
which  a  feeling  of  security  can  alone  inspire.^ 

Besides  insuring  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  losses 
arising  from  accidents  caused  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  it  is  common  to  insure  against  enemies,  pirates, 
thieves,  and  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
barratry  of  the  master.  The  risk  arising  from  these  sources 
of  casualty  being  extremely  fluctuating  and  various,  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  it  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy ;  and  nothing  more  than  a  rough  average  can,  in 
most  cases,  be  looked  for.     In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuations 

^  **  Les  chances  de  la  naTigation  entrayaient  le  commerce.  Le  systeme 
des  assurances  a  paru  ;  il  a  consults  les  saisons ;  il  a  port^  ses  regards  snr  la 
mer ;  il  a  interrog^  ce  terrible  ^^ment ;  il  en  a  jug^  Tinconstance  ;  il  en  a 
pressenti  les  orages  ;  il  a  tfpi^  la  politique  ;  il  a  reconnu  les  ports  et  les  cdtes 
des  deax  mondes ;  il  a  tout  soumis  k  des  calculs  savans,  k  des  th^ries  ap- 
proximatives ;  et  il  a  dit  an  commer9ant  habile,  au  narigateur  intrtfpide — 
Certes,  il  7  a  des  d^sastres  sur  lesquels  lliamanit^  ne  peut  que  gdmir ;  mais 
quant  k  votre  fortune,  allez,  franchissez  les  mers,  d^ployez  votre  activity  et 
YOtre  industrie  ;  je  me  charge  de  vos  risques.  Alors,  Messieurs,  sMl  est  per- 
mis  de  le  dire,  les  quatre  parties  du  monde  i>e  sout  rapproch^es." — Code  d< 
Commtree,  Expotidet  Motif t^  lir.  ii. 
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in  the  rates  of  insurance  are  particularly  great ;  and  the 
intelligence  that  an  enemy ''s  squadron,  or  even  that  a  single 
privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which  the  ships  bound 
to,  or  returning  from  any  given  port,  usually  follow,  causes 
an  instantaneous  rise  of  premium.  The  appointment  of 
convoys  for  the  protection  of  trade  during  war,  necessarily 
tends,  by  lessening  the  chances  of  capture,  to  lessen  the 
premium  on  insurance.  Still,  however,  the  risk  in  such 
periods  is,  in  most  cases,  very  considerable ;  and  as  it  is 
liable  to  change  very  suddenly,  great  caution  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  underwriters. 

Provision  may  be  made,  by  means  of  insurance,  against 
almost  all  the  casualties  to  which  property  on  land  is  sub- 
ject.  Fire  insurance  has  been  carried,  in  this  country,  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  and  might,  but  for  the  duty  with  which 
it  is  burdened,  be  carried  much  farther.     It  appears,  from 
the  accounts  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  nett  duty  received  on  policies  of  insurance  against 
fire,   amounted,   for   the  United    Kingdom,   in    1845,   to 
j£^l, 032,188;  which,  if  the  duty  were  universally  3s.  per 
cent  on  the  property  insured,  would  show  that  the  latter 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  o£^688,l  25,333 — a  sum 
which,  vast  as  it  is,  would  very  probably  be  doubled  in  a 
few  years  were  the  duty  only  Is.  per  cent.     At  present,  if 
a  person  wish  to  insure  d£*1000  on  a  dwelling-house,  shop, 
warehouse,  or  other  commonly  hazardous  property,  he  pays 
15s.  to  an  insurance  office  as  an  indemitv  for  the  risk,  and 
30s.  to  government  for  leave  to  enter  into  the  transaction  ! 
So  exorbitant  a  duty  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.    It 
is  the  cause  of  much  property  not  being  insured,  and  of 
what  is  insured  not  being  sufficiently  covered.     Were  the 
duty  reduced  to  a  half,  or  a  third    part  of  its   present 
amount,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  business  of  insu- 
rance would  be  very  much  extended ;  and  as  it  could  not 
be  extended  without  an  increase  of  security,  and  a  dimi- 
nution  of  the   injurious   consequences   arising   from   the 
casualties    to   which   property  is   exposed,    the   reduction 
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would  be  productive  of  the  best  consequences  in  a  public 
point  of  view;  while  the  increase  of  business  would  prevent 
the  revenue  from  being  diminished,  and  would,  most  pro- 
bably, indeed,  occasion  its  increase.  Insurances  on  farm 
stock,  barn-yards,  &c.,  are  exempted  from  the  duty,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  appear  in  the  above  estimate  of  insured 
property. 

The  tax  upon  policies  of  marine  insurance  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  It  produced,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1847, 
the  sum  of  ,£^162,739. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  practice 
of  insuring  against  losses  by  sea  and  land  are  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  evil.  The  securitv  which  it  affords  tends  to 
relax  that  vigilant  attention  to  the  protection  of  property 
which  the  fear  of  its  loss  is  sure  otherwise  to  excite.  This, 
however,  is  not  its  worst  effect.  The  records  of  our  courts, 
and  the  experience  of  all  who  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance,  too  clearly  prove  that  ships  have 
been  repeatedly  sunk,  and  houses  burned,  in  order  to  de- 
fraud the  insurers.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  temptation 
to  inattention  and  fraud  which  is  thus  created,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is,  in  a  public 
as  well  as  a  private  point  of  view,  decidedly  beneficial.  The 
frauds  which  are  occasionally  committed  raise,  in  some 
degree,  the  rate  of  insurance.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
exceedingly  moderate ;  and  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
insurance  offices  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  especially  in 
great  towns,  where  it  is  most  destructive,  countervail,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  if  they  do  not  wholly  outweigh,  the 
chances  of  increased  conflagration  arising  from  the  greater 
tendency  to  carelessness  and  crime. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  been  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.    Life 
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insurances  are  of  yarious  kinds.  Individuals  without  any 
very  near  connexions,  and  possessing  only  a  limited  fortune, 
are  sometimes  desirous,  or  are  sometimes,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  obliged,  annually  to  encroach  on  their 
capitals.  But  should  the  life  of  such  persons  be  extended 
beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  existence,  they  might  be  totally 
unprovided  for  in  old  age ;  and  to  secure  themselves  against 
this  contingency,  they  make  over  to  an  insurance  company 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  capital,  on  condition  of  its 
guaranteeing  them,  as  long  as  they  live,  a  certain  annuity, 
proportioned  partly,  of  course,  to  the  sum  made  over,  and 
partly  to  their  age  when  the  transaction  takes  place.  But 
though  sometimes  serviceable  to  individuals,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  insurances  of  this  sort  are,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  really  advantageous.  So  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
it  obviously  tends  to  weaken  the  principle  of  accumulation ; 
and  tempts  individuals  to  consume  their  capitals  during 
their  own  life,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  interest 
of  their  successors.  Were  such  a  practice  to  become 
general,  it  would  have  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
The  interest  which  most  men  take  in  the  welfare  of  their 
families  and  friends  affords,  indeed,  a  pretty  strong  secu- 
rity against  its  becoming  injuriously  prevalent.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this  selfish  practice  may 
be  strengthened  by  adventitious  means;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  opening  of  government  loans  in  the  shape  of  life 
annuities,  or  in  the  still  more  objectionable  form  of  tontines. 
But  when  no  extrinsic  stimulus  of  this  sort  is  given  to  it, 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  sale  of  annuities  by  private  individuals  or  associa- 
tions can  materially  weaken  the  principle  of  accumulation. 
Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  case  in  this  country,  the 
species  of  insurance  now  referred  to  being  practised  amongst 
us  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  compared  with  that  which  has 
accumulation  for  its  object.  All  professional  persons,  or  per- 
sons living  on  salaries  orwages — such  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
military  and  naval  officers,  clerks  in  public  and  private 
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o£Bces,  &c.,  whose  incomes  must,  of  course,  terminate  "with 
their  lives,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  are  either  without  capi- 
tal, or,  though  thej  possess  it,  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  plear 
sure — must  naturally  be  desirous  of  providing,  in  as  &r  as 
thej  maj  be  able,  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their 
families  in  the  event  of  their  death.  Take,  for  example,  a 
physician  or  lawyer,  without  fortune,  but  making,  perhaps, 
^1000  or  w£^2000  a-year  by  his  business;  and  suppose  that 
he  marries  and  has  a  family:  if  this  individual  attain  to  the 
average  duration  of  human  life,  he  may  accumulate  such* a 
fortune  as  will  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  his  family 
at  his  death.  But  who  can  presume  to  say  that  such  will  be  the 
case? — that  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule!  And  suppose  he  were  hurried  into  an  untimely 
grave,  his  family  would  necessarily  be  destitute.  Now,  it 
is  against  such  calamitous  contingencies  that  life  insurance 
is  intended  chiefly  to  provide.  An  individual  possessed  of 
an  income  terminating  at  his  death,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  annually  to  an  insurance  office;  and  this  office  binds  it- 
self to  pay  to  his  family,  at  his  death,  a  sum  equivalent, under 
deduction  of  the  expenses  of  management  and  the  profits  of 
the  insurers,  to  what  these  annual  contributions,  accumu- 
lated at  compound  interest,  would  amount  to,  supposing  the 
insured  to  reach  the  common  and  average  term  of  human 
life.  Though  he  were  to  die  the  day  after  the  insurance 
has  been  efiected,  his  family  would  be  as  amply  provided 
for  as  it  is  likely  they  would  be  by  his  accumulations,  were 
his  life  of  the  ordinary  duration.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  in 
which  those  insured  die  before  attaining  to  an  average  age, 
their  gain  is  obvious.  But  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
their  lives  are  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  they 
are  not  losers — they  then  merely  pay  for  a  security  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  been  without.  During  the  whole 
period,  from  the  time  when  they  effect  their  insurances  down 
to  the  time  when  they  arrive  at  the  mean  duration  of  human 
life  subsequently  to  that  term,  they  are  protected  against 
the  risk  of  dying  without  leaving  their  families  sufficiently 
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provided  for ;  and  the  sum  which  thej  pay  after  having 
passed  this  mean  term  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  security  they  previously  enjoyed.  Of  those 
who  insure  houses  against  fire,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  have  occasion  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  actually 
sustained ;  but  the  possession  of  a  security  against  loss  in 
the  event  of  accident,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  every 
prudent  individual  to  insure  his  property.  The  case  of  life 
insurance  is  in  no  respect  different.  When  established  on 
a  proper  footing,  the  extra  sums  which  those  pay  whose 
lives  exceed  the  estimated  duration  is  but  the  value  of  the 
previous  security. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  terms  of  an  insurance  so  that  the 
party  insuring  may  neither  pay  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  probable  duration  of  human  life,  at  every 
different  age,  should  be  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible. 

This  probable  duration,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
expectation  of  life,  means  the  period  when  the  chances  that 
a  person  of  a  given  age  will  be  alive,  are  precisely  equal  to 
those  that  he  will  be  dead.  The  results  deduced  from  the 
observations  made  to  determine  this  period  in  different 
countries  and  places,  have  been  published  in  the  form  of 
tables;  and  insurances  are  calculated  by  referring  to  them. 
Thus,  in  the  table  of  the  expectation  of  life  at  Carlisle, 
framed  by  Mr  Milne,  of  the  Sun  Life  office,^  and  which  is 
believed  to  represent  the  average  law  of  mortality  in  Eng- 
land with  considerable  accuracy,  the  probable  future  life  of 
a  person  of  thirty  years  of  age  is  thirty-four  years  and  four 
months ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  been  found  by  observa- 
tions  carefully  made  at  Carlisle,  that  at  an  average,  half 
the  individuals  of  thirty  years  of  age  attain  to  the  age  of 
sixty-four  years  and  four  months.  If,  therefore,  an  indivi- 
dual of  thirty  years  of  age  were  to  insure  a  sum  payable  at 
his  death,  the  insurers  who  adopt  the  Carlisle  table  would 

*  See  hia  very  valuable  work  on  Annnitics,  vol.  ii.  p.  565. 
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assume  that  he  would  live  for  thirty-four  years  and  a  third, 
and  would  make  their  calculations  on  that  footing.  If  he 
did  not  live  so  long,  the  insurers  would  lose  by  the  transac- 
tion; and  if  he  lived  longer,  they  would  gain  proportion- 
ally. But  if  their  business  be  so  extensive  as  to  enable  the 
law  of  average  fully  to  apply,  what  they  lose  by  premature 
deaths  will  be  balanced  by  the  payments  received  from  those 
whose  lives  are  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  degree  of 
probability;  so  that  the  profits  of  the  society  will  be  wholly 
independent  of  chance. 

Besides  the  vast  advantage  of  that  security  against  dis- 
astrous contingencies  afforded  by  the  practice  of  life  insu- 
rance, it  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  strengthen  habits  of 
accumulation.  An  individual  who  has  insured  a  sum  on 
his  life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the  insurance 
did  he  not  continue  regularly  to  make  his  annual  pay- 
ments. It  is  not,  therefore,  optional  with  him  to  save  a 
sum  from  his  ordinary  expenditure  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  is  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  do  so ; 
and  havinci:  thus  been  led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  to  a 
certain  exent,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  habit  will  ac- 
quire additional  strength,  and  that  he  will  either  insure  an 
additional  sum  or  privately  accumulate. 

England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  state  in  which  the  insur- 
ance of  lives  has  never  been  prohibited.  Notwithstanding 
the  sagacity  of  the  Dutch,  insurances  of  this  sort  were  not 
legalised  in  Holland  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
In  France  they  were  long  deemed  illegal;^  and  though  now 

^  It  is  said,  in  article  334  of  the  "  Code  de  Commerce,"  that  an  insurance 
may  be  effected  upon  any  thing  estimable  a  prix  d^argent.  Count  Conretto, 
in  his  speech  on  laying  this  part  of  the  '*  Code  "  before  the  legislative  body, 
stated,  that  the  above  expressions  had  been  introduced  in  order  to  make  the 
ftfticle  harmonise  with  the  9th  and  10th  articles  of  the  ordinance  of  1681, 
qui  pemutUnlfhe  says,  d'auurer  la  liberie  de$  hommes,  et  qui  difendent  ds 
/aire  de»  assurancei  sur  leur  vie.  La  liberti  est  estimable  d  prix  d^argent;  la 
vis  de  Vhomme  ne  Vest  pas. 

It  is  singular  that  such  an  article  should  be  found  in  the  Code  de  Com- 
merce, more  especially  as  the  prohibition  in  the  ordinance  of  1681  had  been 
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effected  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  not  sure  whether 
they  are  authorised  by  any  positive  law.  They  were  for- 
bidden by  the  famous  ordinance  of  1681,  (arts.  9  and  10,) 
because,  says  its  commentator,  Valin,  *'it  is  an  offence 
against  public  decency  to  set  a  price  upon  the  life  of  a  man, 
particularly  the  life  of  a  freeman,  which  is  above  all  valu- 
ation." Probably,  however,  the  fear  lest  individuals  might 
be  tempted  to  destroy  themselves,  to  enrich  their  families 
at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  they  had  insured  their 
lives,  has  had  most  influence  in  dictating  the  attempts  to 
prevent  life  insurance.^  It  is  needless,  however,  to  say, 
that  this  apprehension  is  the  most  futile  imaginable.  At- 
tempts are,  indeed,  frequently  made  to  get  insurances  effected 
upon  lives  by  false  representations  as  to  the  health  of  the 
parties ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  insurance  offices 
have  ever  lost  any  thing  from  the  cause  previously  alluded 
to.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  most 
English  offices  stipulate,  that  death  by  suicide  or  in  a  duel 
shall  cancel  the  insurance. 

virtaally  repealed  by  an  arret  of  the  Council  of  State,  dated  the  3d  Norem- 
ber  1787)  in  which  the  advantages  of  life  insurance  are  ably  pointed  oat. 
Practically,  however,  the  interpretation  of  Count  Corvetto  has  been  over- 
ruled ;  the  legality  of  life  insurance  being  now  admitted,  and  the  businesa 
practised  to  some,  though  but  a  small,  extent  in  France. 
^  '^  Forbonnais,  Elemens  du  Commerce,"  torn.  ii.  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IfOerference  ofOwemmefU  with  the  Pursuits  and  Property  0/ Indivi- 
duals— Cases  in,  and'Ohjeets  for  which  such  interference  is  necessary 
— Limits  within  which  it  should  he  confined. 

The  discussions  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  sufficiently  evince  the  vast  importance  of  the 
administration  being  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  liberal 
and  intelligent — that  is,  of  its  having  power  to  carry  its 
laws  and  regulations  into  effect,  and  wisdom  to  render  them 
consistent  with  sound  principles.  Far  more,  indeed,  of  the_ 
prosperity  of  a  country  depends.on  the  nature  of  its  govern- 
ment than  on  any  thino^  else.  If  it  be  feeble,  and  unable  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  insecurity  thence  arising 
cannot  fail  of  being  most  pernicious ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  if  its  laws,  though  carried  into  effect,  be  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  their  operation  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  ;  and  though  they  may  not  actually  arrest, 
they  must,  at  all  events,  retard  the  progress  of  the  society. 
r^n  idea  seems,  however,  to  have  been  recently  gaining  \ 
\  ground,  that  the  duty  of  government  in  regard  to  the 
1  domestic  policy  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  of  a  nega- 
'  tive  kind,  and  that  it  has  merely  to  maintain  the  security 
of  property  and  the  freedom  of  industry.  But  its  duty  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  and  easily  defined  as  those  who  sup- 
port this  opinion  would  have  us  to  believe.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  its  interference  with  the  pursuits  of  individuals 
has  been,  in  very  many  instances,  exerted  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Still,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  should  fall  into  a  very  great  error 
if  we  supposed  that  it  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Freedom  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  think,  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment:   the  advancement  of  the  public  prosperity  and 
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happiness  is  its  end  ;  and  freedom  is  valuable  in  so  faronlj 
as  it  contributes  to  bring  it  about.  In  laying  it  down,  for 
example,  that  individuals  should  be  permitted,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  to  engage  in  any  business  or  profession  they 
may  prefer,  the  condition  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  others 
is  always  understood.  No  one  doubts  the  propriety  of 
government  interfering  to  suppress  what  is,  or  might 
otherwise  become,  a  public  nuisance ;  nor  does  any  one 
doubt  that  it  may  advantageously  interfere  to  give  facilities 
to  commerce  by  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
and  by  removing  such  obstacles  as  cannot  be  removed  by 
individuals.  £ut  the  interference  of  government  cannot  be 
limited  to  cases  of  this  sort.  However  disinclined,  it  is 
obliged  to  interfere,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and  for  an 
infinite  variety  of  purposes.  It  must,  to  notice  only  one  or 
two  of  the  classes  of  objects  requiring  its  interference,  decide 
as  to  the  species  of  contracts  to  which  it  will  lend  its  sanc- 
tion, and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  enforce  their  perfor- 
mance ;  it  must  decide  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  those  who  die  intestate,  and  the  eflFect  to  be  given 
to  the  directions  in  wills  and  testaments;  and  it  must 
frequently  engage  itself,  or  authorise  individuals  or  associa- 
tions to  engage,  in  various  sorts  of  undertakings  deeply 
affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  of  society. 
The  furnishing  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  ordinary  I 
branches  of  education  for  all  classes  of  persons,  and  the  / 
establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  I 
the  destitute  poor,  are  generally,  also,  included,  and  appa-  \ 
rently  with  the  greatest  propriety,  among  the  duties  incum-  j 
bent  on  administration.  And,  in  addition  to  these  duties 
and  obligations,  government  has  to  undertake  the  onerous 
task  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  taxes  required  to  defray 
the  public  expenditure,  and  of  providing  for  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  security  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  properly  dis- 
charging such  duties,  and  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  them    must   necessarily 
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exercise  over  the  public  wellbeing.  But  without  farther 
insisting  on  these  considerations,  it  is  at  all  eventfl 
obvious,  when  the  subjects  requiring,  or  supposed  to 
require,  its  interference  are  so  very  numerous,  and  when 
we  also  take  into  view  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
the  measures  of  administration  to  the  changes  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  internal  condition  of  nations, 
and  in  their  external  relations  in  respect  of  others — that  it 


is  impracticable  to  draw  any  thing;  like  a  distinct  lfn^_  of 
demarcation-between^w hat^jmay  Jbe^Ued  the  positive  and 
negative  duties  of  government;  or  to  resolve  what  Mr  Burke 
has  truly  termed  "  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation, 
namely,  to  determine  what  the  state  ought  to  take  upon 
itself  to  direct  by  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to 
leave,  with  as  little  interference  as  possible,  to  individual 
exertion.'^ 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  no  solution  of  this  problem 
can  be  applicable  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
But  dismissing  for  the  present  all  reference  to  the  subject  of 
taxation,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  treat  in  another 
work,^  we  may  observe  generally,  that  though  it  may  not 
be  possible  previously  to  devise  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  particular  emergencies,  we  may,  notwithstanding, 
decide  on  pretty  good  grounds  in  regard  to  the  description 
of  objects  which  require  the  interference  of  government 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  carried.  The  discussion  of  this  in- 
teresting, though  comparatively  neglected  department  of 
the  science,  involves  many  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  enter  fully  into  their  examination  would 
require  a  lengthened  treatise.  We  shall  merely,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  leading  principles,  touching 
very  briefly  upon  such  topics  only  as  seem  most  interesting. 

The  principles  already  established  show,  that  without 
security   of  property,    and  freedom   to    engage    in  every 

^  A  "  Treatise  on  the  PriDciples  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation  and 
tlie  Fanding  System/*  Svo,  London,  1845. 
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employment  not  hurtful  to  others,  society  can  make  no  con- 
siderable advances.  Government  is,  therefore,  bound  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  effectual  to  secure  these  objects. 
But  we  have  just  seen  that  it  must  not  rest  satisfied  when 
this  is  accomplished.  It  will  fail  of  its  duty  if  it  do  not 
exert  itself  to  prevent  that  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  indus- 
trious employments,  that  could  either  not  be  prevented 
without  its  interference,  or  not  so  easily  and  completely. 
It  is  also  bound  to  give  every  due  facility  to  individuals 
about  to  engage  in  such  useful  undertakings  as  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  its  sanction ;  and  it  should  not  only 
endeavour  to  protect  its  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects 
from  the  machinations  of  the  idle  and  profligate,  but  also 
against  those  accidents  arising  from  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  to  which  their  persons  or  properties  may  otherwise 
be  exposed.  The  expediency  of  interfering  to  accomplish 
the  objects  thus  briefly  enumerated,  is  so  very  obvious,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  perfect  obligation  on  govern- 
ment. But  the  expediency  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, not  being  so  obvious,  we  shall  refer  their  consideration 
to  a  subsequent  chapter. 

At  present,  therefore,  we  have,yfr^,  to  consider  the  means 
of  obtaining  security  and  protection. 

Second^  the  species  of  contracts  and  of  testamentary  dis- 
positions to  which  government  ought  to  give  legal  effect. 

Thirds  the  means  of  adjusting  such  disputes  as  may  arise 
among  the  citizens,  and  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  con- 
tracts. 

Fourth^  the  means  of  obviating  confusion  and  fraud  in  the  I 
dealings  of  individuals. 

Fifths  the  species  of  industrious  undertakings  in  which 
government  may  engage,  or  to  which  it  should  lend  some 
peculiar  sanction. 

Sixths  the  means  proper  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  citizens  from  such  casualties  as 
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they  would  be  subject  to  without  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  or  the  pro- 
yision  of  a  force  adequate  to  afford  security  and  protection, 
its  necessity  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  The 
best  laws  can  be  of  little  use  if  they  may  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  All  governments  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a 
force  at  their  command  sufficient  to  carry  their  orders  into 
effect  at  home,  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territories  from 
hostile  attack.  The  question  how  this  force  may  be  most 
advantageously  raised  is  one  of  deep  importance.  Perhaps, 
however,  its  investigation  belongs  rather  to  politics,  pro- 
perly so  called,  than  to  political  economy  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
our  narrow  limits  forbid  our  engaging  in  it  here.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  in  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  division  of  labour  been  more  per- 
ceptible than  in  the  employment  of  a  distinct  class  of  indi- 
viduals to  maintain  national  tranquillity  and  security.  To 
be  a  good  soldier,  or  a  good  police-officer,  a  man  should  be 
nothing  else.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  individual  taken, 
to  serve  as  a  militia- man,  from  one  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  industry,  to  which  after  a  short  time  he  is  to  be 
restored,  to  acquire  those  habits  of  discipline,  and  of  prompt 
and  willing  obedience,  so  indispensable  in  a  soldier.  It  is 
now  very  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted,  that  when  a 
military  force  must  be  employed  to  suppress  any  disturbance, 
it  is  always  best  to  employ  troops  of  the  line,  and  to  abstain 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  employment  of  yeomanry  or 
local  militia.  The  former  have  neither  partialities  nor 
antipathies;  they  do  what  they  are  ordered,  and  they  do  no- 
thing more:  but  the  latter  are  more  than  half  citizens;  and 
being  so,  are  inflamed  with  all  the  passions  and  prejudices 
incident  to  the  peculiar  description  of  persons  from  among 
whom  they  are  taken.  When  they  act,  they  necessarily 
act  under  a  strong  bias,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  to 
the  strict  line  of  their  dutv. 
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II.  The  discussion  of  the  second  of  the  preyiously  men- 
tioned heads  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  branches : 
the  Jirst  haying  reference  to  the  description  of  contracts  be- 
tween individuals  to  which  government  should  give  a  legal 
sanction ;  and  the  second^  how  far  it  should  legalise  the  in- 
structions in  wills  and  testaments. 

1.  It  may  be  laid  down  in  general,  that  government  is 
bound  to  assist  in  enforcing  all  contracts  fairly  entered 
into  between  individuals,  unless  they  are  made  in  opposition 
to  some  existing  law,  or  are  clearly  such  as  cannot  fail  of 
being  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests. 

Contracts  or  obligations  arising  out  of  purely  gambling 
transactions,  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion, and  it  has  been  customary  to  refuse  giving  them  a 
legal  sanction.  The  wisdom  of  this  custom  seems  abundantly 
obvious.  No  one  doubts  that  gambling,  by  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  it  from  industrious  pur- 
suits, and  making  them  trust  to  chance,  instead  of  exertion 
and  economy,  for  the  means  of  rising  in  the  world,  is,  both 
in  a  public  and  private  point  of  view,  exceedingly  pernicious. 
And  we  are  not  aware  that  any  means  have  been  suggested 
for  checking  the  growth  of  this  destructive  habit,  so  easy  of 
adoption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  effectual,  as  the  placing 
of  gambling  engagements  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
depriving  the  parties  of  any  guarantee  other  than  their 
own  honour.  To  interfere  further  than  this,  might  perhaps 
be  inexpedient ;  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  interference  of  government  is  not  benefically 
carried  to  this  extent. 

We  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
the  restraints  imposed  on  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  in- 
jury which  they  occasion.  And  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  the  laws  formerly  enforced  in  this  country, 
and  still  acted  upon  in  various  quarters,  for  restricting  the 
freedom  of  those  engaged  in  the  internal  corn-trade,  by  the 
prevention  of  forestalling,  engrossing,  and  regratiug,  are 
both  oppressive  and  inexpedient.     It  has  been  shown,  over 
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and  oTer  agam,  tbat  the  interest  of  the  coniHlealer  is  in  aD 
dsea  identical  with  that  of  the  pablie ;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  injoHoaaf  his  speeolations  are  nniformlj  prodoetiTe 
ofadrantage.^ 

It  is  nnneees^^,  periiapa,  to  sar  anr  thing  about  the 
attempts  that  hare  occasionaQj  been  made  to  fix  the  price 
of  commodities  bv  law.  Ererr  one  mnst  see  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  sndi  attempts  should  hare 
anr  bat  pemicioos  results.  The  price  of  commodities  is 
continually  Tarring,  from  innomerable  causes,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prerented.  If, 
therefore,  an  attempt  were  made  to  fix  prices,  it  would  follow, 
that  when  the  natural  price  of  commodities  sunk  below  their 
legal  price,  the  buyers  would  hare  to  par  more  than  their  fiur 
Talue ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  their  natural  price 
happened  to  rise  abore  their  legal  price,  the  producers,  to 
aToid  the  loss  they  would  incur  by  carrriDs^  on  their  busi- 
ness,  would  withdraw  from  it,  so  that  the  market  would  no 
longer  be  supplied.  Nothing,  consequently,  can  be  more 
obyious  than  that  the  interference  of  government  in  the 
regulation  of  prices  is  productire  only  of  mischief.  It  will 
be  shown,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  wherever  industry 
is  free,  the  competition  of  the  producers  makes  commodities 
be  uniformly  sold  at  their  natural  and  proper  price. 

It  was  usual  in  this  country,  until  recently,  to  punish 
workmen  for  combining  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to 
diminish  the  hours  of  working.  The  inexpediency  of  such 
a  law  is  so  very  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  being  pointed 
out.  The  individual  is  nothing  but  a  slave  who  may  not 
fix,  in  concert  with  others,  the  conditions  on  which  he 
will  sell  his  labour.  No  bad  consequences  can  result  from 
the  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  If 
the  price  they  demand  for  their  labour  be  unreasonable,  the 
masters  may,  and  always  do^  refuse  to  employ  them ;  and 
as  they  cannot  afibrd  to  live  for  any  considerable  period 

^  For  tome  illastr&tioQS  of  wluii  U  now  stated,  see  the  Chapter  on  the 
**  Influence  of  Specnlation  on  Prices.** 
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without  employment,  it  is  plain  that  all  combinations  to 
obtain  an  undue  rise  of  wages,  or  to  effect  an  improper  pur- 
pose, carry  in  their  bosom  a  principle  of  dissolution,  and 
must  speedily  fall  to  pieces.  But  when  workmen  may 
refuse  to  work  except  upon  such  conditions  as  they  choose 
to  prescribe,  they  have,  in  this  respect,  obtained  all  which 
they  can  justly  claim ;  and  when  they  go  farther,  and 
attempt,  as  they  too  frequently  do,  to  carry  their  point  by 
violence, — by  threatening  the  property  of  their  employers, 
or  obstructing  such  of  their  fellow-labourers  as  have  refused 
to  join  the  combination,  or  have  seceded  from  it, — they  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  which  deeply  affects  the  security  of 
property  and  freedom  of  industry,  and  which  should  be 
instantly  repressed  by  prompt  and  suitable  punishment. 

2.  Various  questions,  some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  arise  in  deciding  how  far  government  should  go 
in  giving  effect  to  instructions  in  wills  and  testaments. 
There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  reasonableness  and  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  individuals  to  bequeath  their  property 
to  their  children  and  nearest  surviving  relatives.  And, 
without  stopping  to  make  any  observations  on  what  is  so 
very  clear,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire— ^/fr*^,  whether  indivi- 
duals should  be  permitted  to  leave  their  fortune  to  strangers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  children  and  relatives ;  second^ 
whether,  in  distributing  a  fortune  amongst  children,  the 
testator  should  be  left  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  or  be 
obliged  to  abide  by  any  fixed  rule ;  and  thirds  whether  an 
individual  should  be  authorised  to  fix  the  conditions  under 
which  his  property  shall  in  future  be  enjoyed,  or  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  to  be  always  applied. 

(1.)  The  power  freely  to  bequeath  property  by  will  or 
testament  (the  libera  testamenti  factio)  is  not  recognised  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  society.  A  man's  property  is  then 
usually  divided  in  equal  shares  among  his  children,  who 
succeed  to  it  as  matter  of  right ;  and  in  their  default,  it  is 
inherited  by  his  surviving  relations  or  nearest  of  kin.  But 
experience  gradually  discloses  the  inconveniences  resulting 
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from  the  enforcement  of  this  strict  rule  of  succession,  and 
power  is,  in  consequence,  given  to  persons  possessed  of  pro- 
perty to  make  testaments,  or  to  dispose  by  will  of  a  part, 
at  least,  of  their  personal  or  real  estate.  At  first,  howerer, 
this  power  is  usually  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
being  in  general  restricted  to  the  making  of  alterations  in 
the  shares  falling  to  the  children  or  kinsmen  of  the  testsr 
tor ;  that  is,  to  the  increasing  of  the  portion  of  some,  and 
the  diminution  of  that  of  others.  In  Athens  there  was 
no  power  to  devise  property  from  the  natural  heirs  pre- 
viously to  the  age  of  Solon ;  and  that  legislator  confined 
the  privilege  to  those  who  died  without  leaving  issue.  In 
Rome,  three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  citizen  could  dispose 
of  his  property  by  a  deed  mortis  causa^  except  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people ;  and  in  that  case  his  will,  as  Montesquieu 
has  remarked,  was  not  really  the  act  of  a  private  individual, 
but  of  the  legislature.  ^'  With  us  in  England,  till  modem 
times,  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one-third  of  his  more- 
ables  from  his  wife  and  children ;  and  in  general,  no  will 
was  permitted  of  lands  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
then  only  of  a  certain  portion  :  for  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that  the  power  of  devising  real  property  became 
so  universal  as  at  present.*"^  In  Scotland,  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  almost  all  landed  property  was 
inalienable  from  the  lineal  heir. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  power  of  testators  usually  aug- 
mented as  society  advances,  but  in  some  countries  they  are 
permitted  to  exercise  a  nearly  absolute  control  over  the 
disposal  of  their  property,  and  even  to  bequeath  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  strangers,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  children  and  relations,  as  is  substantially  the  case  at 
this  moment  in  England.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  is, 
however,  entertained  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  giving 
this  power  to  testators.  It  is  contended,  that,  indepen- 
dently altogether  of  their  merit  or  demerit,  every  one  is 
under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  the  beings  he  has  been 

'  Blackstone,  book  ii.  c.  1 . 
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the  means  of  bringing  Into  the  world ;  and  that  no  one  who 
has  an  J  property  should  be  permitted  to  throw  his  children 
destitute  upon  society,  but  should  be  obliged  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  support.  But,  though  the  question  be 
not  free  from  diflBculty,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  right  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  bequeathing.  A  legal  provision  for  children  cannot 
be  enforced  without  weakening  that  parental  authority 
which,  though  sometimes  abused,  is  yet,  in  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  instances,  exerted  in  the  best  manner  and  with 
the  best  effect.  The  relations  of  private  life  should  as 
seldom  as  possible  be  made  the  subject  of  legislative  euact- 
nients.  If  children  be  ordinarily  well-behaved,  we  have,  in 
the  feeling  of  parental  affection,  a  sufficient  security  that 
they  will  rarely  be  disinherited.  The  interference  of  the 
legislator  in  their  behalf  seems,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary. 
In  countries  where  the  greatest  extension  is  given  to  the 
power  of  the  testator,  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  to 
hear  of  the  disinherison  of  a  really  dutiful  family ;  and  it 
would  surely  be  most  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  remedy  an 
evil  of  such  rare  occurrence,  by  exempting  children  from 
the  influence  of  a  salutary  check  over  their  vicious  propen- 
sities ;  and  forcing  individuals  to  bestow  that  property  on 
profligacy  and  idleness,  which  is  usually  the  fruit,  and 
should  always  be  the  reward,  of  virtue  and  industry. 

(2.)  The  same  reasons  which  show  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  prevent  individuals  from  leaving  their  fortunes  to 
strangers,  show  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  any  fixed  rule  in  the  division  of  their  fortunes 
amongst  their  children. 

It  has  long  been  customary  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  countries,  when  estates  consist  of  land,  to  leave  them 
either  wholly  or  principally  to  the  eldest  son,  and  to  give 
the  younger  sons  and  daughters  smaller  portions  in  money. 
Many  objections  have  been  made  to  this  custom ;  but  mostly, 
as  it  would  appear,  without  due  consideration.  That  it  has 
its  inconveniences  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
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trifling  compared  with  the  advantages  which  it  exclusively 
possesses.  It  forces  the  younger  sons  to  quit  the  home  of 
their  father,  and  makes  them  depend  for  success  in  life  on 
the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  it  helps  to  prevent  the  splitting 
of  landed  property  into  too  small  portions  ;  and  stimulates 
the  holders  of  estates  to  endeavour  to  save  a  moneyed  fortune 
adequate  for  the  outfit  of  the  younger  children,  without 
rendering  them  a  burden  on  their  senior.  Its  influence  in 
these  and  other  respects  is  equally  powerful  and  salutary. 
The  sense  of  inferiority  as  compared  with  others,  is,  next  to 
the  pressure  of  want,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
exertion.  It  is  not  always  because  a  man  is  absolutely 
poor  that  he  is  industrious,  economical,  and  inventive ;  in 
many  cases  he  is  already  wealthy,  and  is  merely  wishing  to 
place  himself  in  the  same  rank  as  others  who  have  still 
larger  fortunes.  The  younger  sons  of  our  great  landed 
proprietors  are  particularly  sensible  to  this  stimulus.  Their 
inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,  and  their  desire  to  escape 
from  this  lower  situation,  and  to  place  themselves  upon  a 
level  with  their  elder  brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  energy 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise  feel.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  large  estates  from  being  frittered  down 
by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not  limited  to  its  influence 
over  the  younger  children  of  their  owners.  It  raises  uni- 
versally the  standard  of  competence,  and  gives  new  force 
to  the  springs  which  set  industry  in  motion.  The  manner 
of  living  among  the  great  landlords  is  that  in  which  every 
one  is  ambitious  of  being  able  to  indulge  ;  and  their  habits 
of  expense,  though  sometimes  injurious  to  themselves,  act 
as  powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
other  classes,  who  never  think  their  fortunes  sufficiently 
ample,  unless  they  will  enable  them  to  emulate  the  splendour 
of  the  richest  landlords ;  so  that  the  custom  of  primogeni- 
ture seems  to  render  all  classes  more  industrious,  and  to 
augment,  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and  the  scale 
of  enjoyment. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
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the  engrossing  interest  which  it  inspires,  occasion  every  thing 
to  be  undervalued  that  does  not  directly  conspire  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  make  the  possession  of  money  be  regarded 
as  the  only  thing  desirable.  But  this  is  plainly  a  very 
exaggerated  and  fallacious  representation.  It  is  not  meant 
to  say,  that  a  desire  to  outstrip  our  neighbours  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  the  best  motive  to  exertion,  or  that 
it  might  not  be  preferable,  could  the  same  spirit  of  emula- 
tion be  excited  by  a  desire  to  excel  in  learning,  benevolence, 
or  integrity.  After  all,  however,  it  usually  happens  that 
the  game  itself  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  chase.  But  though  it  were  otherwise,  there  seems 
very  little  reason  to  think  that  the  love  of  superiority  in 
mental  acquirements  will  ever  be  able  to  create  that  deep, 
lasting,  and  universal  interest,  that  is  created  by  a  desire 
to  mount  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  to  attain  the  same 
elevation  in  point  of  fortune  that  has  been  attained  by  the 
richest  individuals,  or  by  those  at  the  summit  of  society. 
It  is  false,  however,  to  aflBrra  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  makes  the  virtues  of  industry  and  frugality  be  culti- 
vated to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Every  one,  indeed,  who 
is  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  around  him,  must  know 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  business  of  those  who  inherit 
large  fortunes  is  rather  to  spend  than  to  accumulate  :  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to  attain  to  an  equality  of 
riches  with  them  is  a  powerful  spur  to  industry;  the  manner 
of  living,  which  they  render  fashionable,  prevents,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  those  sordid  and  miserly  habits 
that  are  subversive  of  every  generous  impulse.  Many 
holders  of  large  fortunes,  and  many  who  are  still  striving  to 
attain  that  distinction,  influenced  partly,  no  doubt,  by  vanity 
and  ostentation,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  worthier 
motives,  are  the  liberal  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  are  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  their  benevolence.  The  example 
thus  set  by  the  higher  ranks  reacts  on  those  below  them  ; 
being  communicated  from  one  class  to  another,  until  it  per- 
vades the  whole  society.     And  hence,  though  the  spirit  of 
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emulation,  industry,  and  inyention,  be  stronger  here,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  country,  it  has  not  obliterated,  but  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  to  haye  strengthened,  the  social 
and  generous  sympathies. 

But,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  has  neyer 
been  more  strongly  manifested  in  any  age  or  country  than 
in  our  own.  Those  who  contrast  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  England  and  Holland,  (the  country  which  has  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  England,)  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  in  them  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  in  inferior  circumstances,  with 
the  institutions  and  the  efforts  of  the  same  classes  in  France 
and  Austria,  will  pause  before  affirming  that  the  strong 
spirit  of  emulation,  inspired  by  our  peculiar  laws  and  cus- 
toms, has  rendered  us  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  hap- 
piness of  our  fellowmen.  In  the  United  States,  properties, 
whether  consisting  of  land  or  moveables,  are  almost  invariably 
divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  the  children,  and  there 
are  no  very  large  estates.  But  notwithstanding  these  appar- 
ently favourable  circumstances,  has  any  one  ever  alleged 
that  generosity  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Americans  ?  or  that  they  are  in  this  respect  superior  to 
the  English  ? 

In  France,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  different  pro- 
vinces had  different  customs  as  to  the  division  of  landed 
property  by  will ;  but  soon  after  the  Revolution  one  uniform 
system  was  established.  According  to  this  new  system, 
individuals  having  families,  who  make  wills,  are  obliged  to 
divide  their  fortunes,  whether  they  consist  of  land  or  move- 
ables, in  nearly  equal  portions  among  their  children  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  their  dying  intestate,  they  are  equally  distri- 
buted amongst  their  descendants  without  respect  of  sex  or 
seniority. 

The  principles  already  established  show  that  this  law  is 
radically  bad.  It  necessarily  weakens  the  desire  to  accu- 
mulate a  fortune,  over  the  disposal  of  which  it  allows  so 
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very  little  influence  ;  it  goes  far  to  emancipate  the  children 
of  persons  possessed  of  property  from  any  efficient  control ; 
it  gives  them  the  certainty  of.  getting  a  provision,  whatever 
be  their  conduct ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  should  do 
this  without  paralysing  their  exertions  and  checking  their 
enterprise.  But  its  worst  effect  consists,  perhaps,  in  the 
influence  it  has  had,  and  will  most  likely  continue  to  have, 
in  occasioning  the  too  great  subdivision  of  landed  property. 
In  this  respect  its  operation  has  been  most  pernicious  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  repealed,  some  method  of  evading  it  discovered, 
or  some  countervailing  principle  be  called  into  operation,  it 
bids  fair,  in  no  very  lengthened  period,  to  reduce  the  agri- 
culturists of  France  to  a  condition  little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  those  of  Ireland. 

In  distributing  the  property  of  those  who  die  intestate,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
adopted  which  experience  has  shown  is  most  advantageous 
in  the  making  of  wills.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a  landed 
estate,  it  should  go  to  the  eldest  son ;  being,  however, 
burdened  with  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  other  children. 
If  the  fortune  consist  of  money  or  moveables,  it  may  be 
equally  divided. 

(3.)  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  an  individual,  in 
leaving  a  fortune  by  will,  should  be  allowed  to  fix  by  whom, 
and  under  what  conditions,  it  shall  always  be  held,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  shall  always  be  applied. 

Every  man  should  have  such  a  reasonable  degree  of  power 
over  the  disposal  of  his  property  as  may  be  necessary  to 
excite  his  industry,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of 
accumulating.  But  if,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  to 
the  farthest  extent,  individuals  be  allowed  to  chalk  out  an 
endless  series  of  heirs,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  they  shall  successively  hold  the  property,  it  might  be 
prevented  from  ever  coming  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  turn  it  to  the  best  account ;  and  it  could  neither  be 
farmed  nor  managed  in  any  way,  however  advantageous, 
that  happened  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  directions  in  the 
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will.  To  establish  such  a  system  would  eyidentlj  be  most 
impolitic ;  and  hence,  in  regulating  the  transfer  of  property 
by  will,  a  term  should  be  fixed  beyond  which  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  testator  should  hare  no  effect.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  determining 
this  period.  According  to  the  law  of  England,  a  man  is 
allowed  to  fix  the  destination  of  his  property  until  the  first 
unborn  heir  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  his  will  ceases 
to  have  any  farther  control  over  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  as 
judicious  a  term  as  could  be  devised.  It  appears  to  give 
every  necessary  inducement  to  accumulation,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  hinders  the  tying-up  of  property  for  too  long  a 
period. 

In  Scotland  it  has  been  lawful,  since  1685,  to  settle  or 
entail  estates  upon  an  endless  series  of  heirs ;  but  a  bill  is 
now  before  parliament  (June  1848)  which,  if  passed  into 
a  law,  as  seems  most  probable,  will  place  the  Scotch  law  of 
entail  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  English. 

The  bequeathing  of  property  by  charitable  individuals 
for  the  endowment  of  hospitals,  libraries,  schools,  and  other 
purposes  of  public  utility,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
national  point  of  view ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
England  has  derived,  and  is  at  present  deriving,  the  greatest 
advantages  from  bequests  for  such  objects.  Still,  however, 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  these  should  be  subjected 
to  the  control  of  government.  It  is  diflBcult,  indeed,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  define  ct  priori  how  far 
interference  should  be  carried  in  respect  to  them  ;  but  that, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  indispensable  even  to  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  views  of  the  testator  is  suflBciently 
evident. 

To  regard  the  instructions  in  the  wills  of  those  who  have 
established  foundations  as  immutable  laws,  which  are  in  no 
case  to  be  altered,  is,  in  truth,  to  permit  the  ignorance, 
folly,  presumption,  or  dotage  of  an  individual  to  become  a 
standard  for  all  future  ages ;  and  to  regulate  the  studies  and 
the  institutions  of  a  more  advanced  and  enlightened  period 
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by  his  crude  conceptions  and  views.  Surely,  however,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  no  select  number  of  men,  and  still 
less  individuals,  should  be  allowed  to  erect  themselves  into 
in&llible  legislators  for  every  succeeding  generation.  The 
regulations  of  the  great  Alfred,  and  of  the  various  benevolent 
parties  who  founded  and  endowed  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  may  have  been  excellent  at  the  time  when 
they  were  framed ;  but  had  they  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
the  chairs  in  these  institutions  must  now  have  been  filled 
with  Aristotelian  doctors,  and  lecturers  on  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  the  world,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  piety  and  generosity  of  many 
of  those  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  left  their  property  to 
monastic  institutions ;  but  still  less  is  it  possible  to  hesitate 
applauding  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers,  who  diverted  this 
property  to  other  purposes ;  and  who  justly  considered  that 
the  terms  of  wills  dictated  in  a  comparatively  barbarous 
age,  should  not  be  permitted  to  consecrate  and  uphold  a 
system  which  had  been  discovered  to  be  most  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  productive  only  of 
mischief. 

The  establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.  They  were  projected  and  have 
been  kept  up  with  the  best  intentions  ;  but,  as  already  seen, 
(ante,  pp.  246-8,)  it  admits  of  demonstration,  and  is  now 
indeed  generally  conceded,  that  they  have  been  productive 
of  a  greater  amount  of  crime  and  of  mortality  than  they 
have  obviated. 

Even  as  respects  the  educational  foundations  established 
in  London  and  most  parts  of  England,  none  can  doubt  that 
their  utility  is  in  many  instances  greatly  narrowed,  and  in 
not  a  few  all  but  wholly  nullified,  by  the  injudicious  rules 
laid  down  for  their  government,  and  the  jobbing  and  cor- 
ruption by  which  their  revenues  are  frequently  wasted. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances will  readily  admit,  that  there  are  no  institutions 
that  stand  more  in  need  of  a  careful  revision  and  remodel- 
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cfaaa  the  firandadoas  in.  qiuKion.  Tlie  ^hioe  of  cLeir 
vtilicT  micriis  be  Terr  zneatlT  ^csexded.  a&  the  sune  tiflit 
that  the  erfnratina  which  the  greater  number  ot  them  affiordy 
nn^it  be  greaslj  improTed.  And  it  will  not,  surelj,  W 
eontended^  that  more  regard  m  dne  to  the  whima^  caprieea* 
or  THTrtaken  though  boieToIent  Tiews  of  the  fi>nndera»  tham 
to  the  interest3  and  weQbeng  of  the  sncceasiTe  gd^ationa^ 
to  whom  thej  mi^t  be  made  to  famish  an  edncation  sidtfld 
to  the  Tarring  exigqieieg  and  demands  of  the  periods  in 
which  they  lire.' 

I  XL  The  third  dntj  of  goTemm^it  is,  to  provide  the 
means  of  adjosting  such  dispates  as  maj  arise  among  its 
fobjects,  and  of  enforcing  the  obeerranoe  of  contracts. 

To  do  this,  it  is  neceasarj  to  establish  conrenient  and 
proper  tribunals,  accessible  at  all  times,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, to  all  who  hare  occasion  to  appeal  to  them. 

Ererr  practicable  effort  shoold  also  be  made  to  simplify 
the  law,  and  to  render  it  as  dear  and  precise  as  possible. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  paraljse  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  than  the  existence  of  anj  donbt  in  the  minds  of 
parties  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  the  transactions  in  which  they  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged. "  The  property  and  daily  negotiations  of  merchants 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  subtleties  and  niceties,  but  upon 
rules  easily  learned  and  easily  retained.**-  It  Ls  mentioned, 
in  a  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  printed  in  1S20,  that  no 
fewer  than  two  thousaxd  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods ;  that  many  of  these 
had  originated  in  temporary  circumstances ;  and  that  eleven 
hundred  were  actually  in  force  in  the  vear  1815,  exclusive 

^  We  hftve  discussed  the  rahoiis  qaestioos  incident  to  the  devising  of  pro- 
pertj  bj  will,  inclading  those  respecting  primogeniture,  ent&ils,  compalsory 
distribaiion,  foundations,  &c.,  in  &  separate  treatise  on  "  The  Saccession  to 
Property  raeant  by  Death,**  pablished  in  1848.  And  tre  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  it  for  more  ample  information  with  respect  to  those  topics  which 
we  hare  here  been  merel  j  able  to  glance  at. 

'  Speech  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  an  insurance  case. 
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of  the  additions  made  in  the  subsequent  five  years  !  The 
committee  justly  and  strongly  condemned  this  excessive 
multiplication.  They  stated,  that  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
between  legal  and  illegal  transactions  was  so  very  great, 
that  the  most  experienced  merchants  could  seldom  venture 
to  act  without  consulting  a  lawyer  ;  and  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed  in  their  speculations  with 
that  promptitude  and  confidence  so  necessary  to  their 
success.  And  they  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  no  more 
valuable  service  could  be  rendered  to  tlie  trade  of  the  empire 
than  an  accurate  revision  of  this  vast  and  confused  mass  of 
legislation,  and  the  establis^hment  of  some  certain,  simple, 
and  constant  principles,  to  which  all  commercial  regulations 
might  be  referred,  and  under  which  all  transactions  might 
be  conducted  with  facility,  safety,  and  confidence. 

Since  this  report  was  compiled,  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  simplifying  and  consolidating  our  com- 
mercial law.  A  good  deal,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished  ;  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  to  give  precision,  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity,  to  every  branch  of  the  law,  but  espe- 
cially to  that  affecting  industrious  undertakings. 

Government  is  bound  to  lend  every  reasonable  facility 
towards  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  Were  it 
to  evince  any  backwardness  in  this  respect,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  diminution  of  confidence,  and  compara- 
tively few  engagements  would  be  entered  into.  But  when 
an  individual  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  abide  by 
the  stipulations  into  which  he  has  entered,  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment should  go  in  its  attempts  to  enforce  performance. 
The  questions  that  occur  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  exem- 
plify this. 

All  classes  of  individuals,  even  those  who  have  least  to 
do  with  industrious  undertakings,  are  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
and  misfortunes,  the  occurrence  of  which  mav  render  them 
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incapable  of  making  good  the  engagements  into  which  they 
have  entered.  Individuals  in  this  situation  are  said  to  be 
bankrupt  or  insolvent.  But  though  bankruptcy  be  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  uncontrollable  causes,  it 
is  still  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  recklessness  and 
extravagance  of  individuals,  and  by  their  repugnance  to 
make  those  retrenchments  which  the  state  of  their  aflfairs 
demands ;  and  sometimes,  also,  by  fraud  or  bad  faith. 
Hence  the  laws  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  judicial  system  of  every  state  in  which 
commerce  has  made  any  progress,  and  credit  been  introduced. 
They  differ  exceedingly  in  different  countries  and  stages  of 
society;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  present 
very  many  difficulties,  and  that  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
to  suggest  any  system  against  which  some  pretty  plausible 
objections  may  not  be  made. 

The  execrable  atrocity  of  the  early  Roman  laws  as  to 
bankruptcy  is  well  known.  According  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  Cicero  has 
so  much  eulogised,^  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
might,  after  some  preliminary  formalities,  cut  his  body  to 
pieces,  each  of  tliem  taking  a  share  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  his  debt ;  and  those  who  did  not  choose  to  resort 
to  this  horrible  extremity,  were  authorised  to  subject  the 
debtor  to  chains,  stripes,  and  hard  labour ;  or  to  sell  him, 
his  wife,  and  children,  to  perpetual  slavery,  trans  Tyherim ! 
This  law,  and  the  law  giving  fathers  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishments  on  their  children,  strikingly  illustrate 
the  ferocious  sanguinary  character  of  the  early  Romans. 

There  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  silence  of  historians, 
that  no  unfortunate  debtor  ever  actually  felt  the  utmost 
severity  of  this  barbarous  statute  ;  but  the  history  of  the 
republic  is  full  of  accounts  of  popular  commotions,  some  of 

'  **  Fremant  omnes,  licet  I  dicam  qaod  sentio :  bibliothecas,  mehercali, 
omniam  philosophoram  unus  mihi  ridetur  Duodecim  Tabularum  libellus  ; 
Mi  quia  legum  fontes  et  capita  riderit,  et  authoritatis  pondere  et  utilitatis 
ubertate  superare.*' — De  Oratore,  lib.  i. 
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which  led  to  very  important  changes,  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  given  to  creditors  of  enslaving  their 
debtors,  and  subjecting  them  to  corporal  pnnishments.  The 
law,  however,  continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  of  Rome 
427, 120  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
when  it  was  repealed.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  the  per- 
sons of  debtors  should  cease  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their 
creditors,  and  that  the  latter  should  merely  be  authorised  to 
seize  upon  the  debtor''s  goods,  and  to  sell  them  by  auction 
in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  further  changes  were  made,  which 
seem  generally  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  debtor ; 
and  it  was  ultimately  ruled,  that  an  individual  who  had  be- 
come insolvent,  without  having  committed  any  fraud,  should, 
upon  making  a  cessio  honorum^  or  a  surrender  of  his  entire 
property  to  his  creditors,  be  exempted  from  all  personal 
penalties.^ 

The  law  of  England  distinguishes  between  the  insolvency 
of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  that  of  others.  The  former 
can  alone  be  made  bankrupts,  and  are  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
paratively lenient  manner.  "  The  law,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  is  cautious  of  encouraging  prodigality  and  extravagance 
by  indulgence  to  debtors ;  and,  therefore,  it  allows  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders, 
since  that  set  of  men  are,  generally  speaking,  the  only  per- 
sons liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability  of  paying 
their  debts,  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  If  persons  in 
other  situations  of  life  run  in  debt  without  the  power  of 
payment,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own 
indiscretion,  even  though  they  meet  with  sudden  accidents 
that  may  reduce  their  fortunes ;  for  the  law  holds  it  to  be 
an  unjustifiable  practice  for  any  person  but  a  trader  to 
encumber  himself  with  debts  of  any  considerable  value.  If 
a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a  liberal  profession,  at  the  time  of 
contracting  his  debts  has  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  them,  the 

Terasson,  "  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine/'  p.  117. 
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delay  of  payment  is  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  a  temporary 
injustice  to  his  creditor ;  and  if  at  such  time  he  has  no  suf- 
ficient fund,  the  dishonesty  and  injustice  is  the  greater.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  murmur  if  he  suffer  the  punishment  he 
has  voluntarily  drawn  upon  himself.  But  in  mercantile 
transactions  the  case  is  far  otherwise  :  trade  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  sides :  the  contract- 
ing of  debts  is  here,  therefore,  not  only  justifiable,  but 
necessary ;  and  if,  by  accidental  calamities,  as  by  the  loss 
of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  the  failure  of  brother  traders,  or  by 
the  non-payment  of  persons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant  or 
trader  becomes  incapable  of  discharging  his  own  debts,  it 
is  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault. ^  To  the  misfortunes, 
therefore,  of  debtors,  the  law  has  given  a  compassionate 
remedy,  but  denied  it  to  their  faults ;  since,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  provides  for  the  security  of  commerce,  by  en- 
acting that  every  considerable  trader  may  be  declared  a 
bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  well  as  himself, 
it  has  also,  to  discourage  extravagance,  declared  that  no  one 
shall  be  capable  of  being  made  a  bankrupt  but  only  a  trader, 
nor  capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  statutes  but 
only  an  industrious  trader." ' 

The  objects  the  legislature  have  endeavoured  to  attain 
by  the  bankruptcy  laws  have  been  threefold  :  viz.,  1st,  To 
make  a  seizure  of  all  the  debtor's  property ;  2d,  To 
distribute  this  property,  rateably,  among  all  the  creditors ; 

'  The  opinion  of  Puffendorff  upon  this  point  is  opposed  to  that  of  Black- 
stone  ;  and  being  entitled  to  considerable  respect,  we  subjoin  it : — **  II  faut 
encore  consid^rer  ici  la  raison  on  la  n^cessit^  qui  a  oblige  un  homme  k  s'en- 
detter ;  car,  selon  qu'elle  est  plus  on  moins  grande,  on  doit  avoir  plus  on 
moins  de  support  et  de  compassion  pour  un  d^iteur  reduit  k  la  pauyrettf. 
Ainsi,  ce  n'est  pas  sans  sujet  que  Ton  traite  les  marchands  ayec  plus  de 
rigueur,  lors  meme  qu'un  cas  fortuit  les  a  rendus  insolvables,  que  d*autres 
qu'un  besoin  pressant  a  mis  dans  la  n^cessitd  d'emprunter ;  car  il  n'y  a  que 
le  dtfsir  du  gain  qui  porte  les  premiers  a  s'endetter :  et  comme  ils  font  pro- 
fession de  Tart  de  s'enricher,  ils  ne  sont  gu^res  excusables  lorsqu'ils  n*ont 
pas  bien  pris  leurs  precautions  meme  contre  les  accidens  fortuits." — Droit  de 
la  NcUure  et  de$  Gentf  par  Barbcyrac,  lir.  iii.  cap.  7,  §  3. 

>  **  Commentaries,"  book  ii.  cap.  31. 
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and,  3d,  To  discharge  the  debtor,  provided  nothing  be 
found  to  impeach  his  honesty,  from  all  future  liabilitj  for 
the  debts  owing  by  him  when  the  bankruptcy  took  place. 
Practically,  howeyer,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to 
carry  these  views  into  eflfect. 

After  the  various  proceedings,  with  respect  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy case,  have  been  gone  through,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
bankrupt  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  court  in  which  they 
have  taken  place,  they  will  grant  him  a  certificate,*  or  dis- 
charge, which  may  be  confirmed  or  disallowed  by  the  Court 
of  Beview.  In  the  event  of  its  being  confirmed,  the  bank- 
rupt is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of  his  effects; 
which  is,  however,  made  to  depend  partly  on  his  former 
good  behaviour,  and  partly  on  the  magnitude  of  his  divi- 
dend. Thus  if  his  effects  will  not  pay  half  his  debts,  or 
10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners and  assignees,  to  have  a  competent  sum  allowed 
him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  on  his  estate,  or  a£^300  in  all; 
but  if  his  estate  pays  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 

5  per  cent,  provided  such  allowance  do  not  exceed  £4:00 ; 
if  12s.  6d.,  then  7^  per  cent,  under  a  limitation,  as  before 
of  its  not  exceeding  £500;  and  if  15s.  in  a  pound,  then 
the  bankrupt  shall  be  allowed  10  per  cent  upon  his  estate, 
provided  it  do  not  exceed  £600. 

According  to  our  present  law,  when  a  person  not  a  trader 
becomes  insolvent,  he  may,  after  being  actually  imprisoned, 
at  the  suit  of  some  of  his  creditors,  for  fourteen  days,  present 
a  petition  to  the  court  to  be  relieved;  and  upon  his  sur- 
rendering his  entire  property,  he  is,  unless  something  frau- 
dulent be  established  against  him,  entitled  to  a  discharge. 
While,  however,  the  certificate  given  to  a  bankrupt  relieves 
him  from  all  future  claims  on  account  of  debts  contracted 
previously  to  his  bankruptcy,  the  discharge  given  to  an  in- 
solvent only  relieves  him  from  imprisonment :  in  the  event 

^  Formerly,  it  waa  necessary  that  the  certificate  should  be  signed  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  creditors ;  but  this  is  no  longer  required.   See  5  & 

6  Vict.,  c.  12-2. 
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of  his  afterwards  accumulating  any  property,  it  may  be 
seized  in  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  anterior  to  his 
insolvency.  This  principle  was  recognised  in  the  cetno 
banarum  of  the  Romans,  of  which  the  insolyent  act  is  nearly 
a  copy. 

It  may  be  questioned,  howerer,  notwithstanding  what 
Blackstone  has  stated,  whether  there  be  any  good  ground 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  insolvency  of  traders 
and  other  individuals.  There  are  very  few  trades  so  hazard- 
ous as  that  of  a  farmer ;  and  yet,  should  he  become  insolvent, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  he  would  have  en- 
joyed had  he  been  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or  a  commission 
agent !  The  injustice  of  this  distinction  is  obvious  ;  but, 
without  dwelling  upon  it,  it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  certi- 
ficates should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  honest 
debtors.  Being  relieved  from  all  concern  as  to  his  previous 
encumbrances,  an  insolvent  who  has  obtained  a  certificate 
is  prompted  to  exert  himself  vigorously  in  future,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  friends  are  not  deterred  from  coming 
forward  to  his  assistance.  But  when  an  insolvent  continues 
liable  for  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however  favourably 
disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with  a  loan,  and  he  is  dis- 
couraged, even  if  he  had  the  means,  from  attempting  to 
earn  more  than  a  bare  livelihood ;  so  that,  while  the  cre- 
ditors do  not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  gain  the  small- 
est sum  bv  this  constant  liabilitv  of  the  insolvent,  his 
energies  and  usefulness  are  for  ever  paralysed. 

The  policy  of  imprisoning  for  debts,  honestly  contracted, 
seems  also  exceedingly  questionable,  and  is  now,  indeed,  all 
but  abandoned.  Notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  the 
great  authorities  who  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  this 
practice,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
very  cogent  in  the  reasonings  advanced  in  its  favour.  Pro- 
vided a  person  in  insolvent  circumstances  intimate  his 
situation  to  his  creditors,  and  make  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  his  property,  he  has,  as  it  appears  to  us,  done  all  that 
should  be  required  of  him,  and  should  not  undergo  any 
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imprisonment.  If  he  have  deceiyed  his  creditors  by  false 
representations,  or  if  he  conceal  or  fraudently  convey  away 
any  part  of  his  property,  he  should,  of  course,  be  subjected 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  swindling ;  bat  when 
each  practices  are  not  alleged,  or  cannot  be  proved,  sound 
policy,  we  apprehend,  would  dictate  that  creditors  should 
have  no  power  over  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  and  that 
they  should  be  entitled  only  to  their  effects.  The  maxim 
career  nan  solvity  is  not  more  trite  than  true.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  fear  of  imprisonment  operates  to  prevent 
persons  from  getting  into  debt ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
case.  But  then  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  power  to  imprison  tempts  individuals  to 
trust  to  Its  influence  to  enforce  payment  of  their  claims, 
and  makes  them  less  cautious  in  their  Inquiries  as  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  give 
credit.  The  carelessness  of  tradesmen,  and  their  extreme 
earnestness  to  obtain  custom,  are,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  great  causes  of  insolvency ;  and  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning merely  tends  to  foster  and  encourage  these 
habits.  If  a  tradesman  trust  an  individual  with  money 
or  goods  which  he  is  unable  to  repay,  he  has  made  a 
bad  speculation.  But  why  should  he,  because  he  has 
done  so,  be  allowed  to  arrest  the  debtor'^s  person  ?  If  he 
wished  to  have  perfect  security,  he  either  should  not  have 
dealt  with  him  at  all,  or  dealt  only  for  ready  money :  such 
transactions  are,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen,  perfectly  volun- 
tary ;  and  if  they  place  undue  confidence  in  a  debtor  who 
has  not  misled  them  by  erroneous  representations  of  his 
affairs,  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

It  would  really,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  for  the 
advantage  of  creditors,  were  all  penal  proceedings  against 
the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  The  dependence 
placed  on  their  efficacy  is  deceitful.  A  tradesman  should 
rather  trust  to  his  own  prudence  and  sagacity  to  keep  him 
out  of  scrapes  than  to  the  law  for  redress :  he  may  deal  upon 
credit  with  those  whom  he  knows,  but  he  should  deal  for 
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ready  money  only  with  those  of  whose  circumstances  and 
character  he  is  either  ignorant  or  suspicious.  By  bringing 
penal  statutes  to  his  aid,  he  is  rendered  remiss  and  negligent. 
He  has  the  only  effectual  means  of  security  in  his  own  hand; 
and  it  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  he  should  be  taught 
to  neglect  them  and  to  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the  eiEcacy  of  imprison- 
ment in  deterring  individuals  from  running  into  debt,  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  Honest  insolvents  must  have  suf- 
fered from  misfortune,  or  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
they  entertained  of  being  able,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  dis- 
charge their  debts.  The  fear  of  imprisonment  does  not 
greatly  influence  such  persons ;  for  when  they  contract  debts 
they  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  pay  them.  And  the 
abolition  of  the  imprisonment  of  bond  fide  insolvents  could 
not,  under  a  reasonably  well  contrived  system,  give  any 
encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
raise  money  by  false  representations,  or  who  conceal  or  con- 
vey away  their  property  to  the  prejudice  of  their  creditors; 
for  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  swindlers,  and  should,  as 
such,  be  subjected  to  adequate  punishment.  At  present, 
indeed,  the  law  is  much  too  indulgent  to  this  description  of 
persons.  Traders  or  others  who  endeavour,  by  concealing 
or  misrepresenting  the  real  state  of  their  affairs,  to  obtain 
goods  or  loans  of  money ;  or  who,  having  obtained  such 
goods  or  loans,  pervert  them  to  spendthrift  or  disho- 
nest purposes,  are  about  the  very  worst  species  of  cheats; 
and  the  temptation  to  resort  to  such  practices,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  may  be  carried  into  eff'ect,  should  make 
them,  when  detected,  be  visited  with  a  proportionally  in- 
creased severity  of  punishment,  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Cicero,  that  ea  sunt  animadxertenda  peccata  maxime^  quce 
difficiUime  prcecaventur}  But  honesty  and  dishonesty  are 
not  to  be  treated  alike ;  and  unless  fraud  of  some  sort  or 
other  be  established,  the  imprisonment  or  penal  pursuit  of 

*  Oratio  pro  Sexto  jRo#ctV»,  §  40. 
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debtors  appears  to  be  alike  oppressive  and  inexpedient. 
The  legislature  appears,  indeed,  to  Lave  come  round  to 
this  way  of  thinking ;  for,  under  the  act  5  &  6  Victoria, 
cap.  116,  all  persons  not  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  and 
those  liable  to  them,  whose  debts  are  under  «f  300,  may,  on 
giving  certain  notices,  and  making  over  all  their  property, 
present  and  future,  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  obtain 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  protection  against  all  pro- 
cess whatever,  unless  fraud  or  other  ofi*ence  of  that  kind  be 
proved  against  them  ;  and  a  still  later  act,  the  7  &  8  Vic- 
toria, cap.  96,  takes  from  creditors  the  power  to  incarcerate 
debtors  for  debts  under  £20. 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency differ  materially  in  other  respects.  Until  the  act 
1  &  2  Victoria,  cap.  110,  an  individual  could  not  be 
subjected  to  the  insolvent  law  except  by  his  own  act,  that 
18,  by  his  petitioning  for  relief  from  actual  imprisonment 
for  debt.  But  under  that  act,  any  creditor  who  may  have 
taken  a  debtor  in  execution,  may,  unless  his  debt  be 
satisfied  within  twenty- one  days  from  the  date  of  the 
debtor'^s  imprisonment,  get  the  latter  subjected  to  the  in- 
solvent laws,  and  procure  the  vesting  of  his  property  in  an 
assignee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  the  debtor  had  himself  petitioned  for  relief.  An  indi- 
vidual cannot,  however,  in  any  case,  be  made  a  bankrupt, 
and  subjected  to  the  bankrupt  law,  except  by  the  act  of 
another,  that  is,  of  a  petitioning  creditor,*  as  he  is  called, 
swearing  that  the  individual  in  question  is  indebted  to  him, 
and  that  he  believes  he  has  committed  what  is  termed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

While,  however,  the  law  of  England  has  always  given 
the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power  over  the  debtor's 
person,  it  did  not,  till  very  recently,  give  him  suflicient 
power  over  his  property.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  was  so 
very  defective,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  it  had 

'  One  creditor  whose  debt  is  to  the  amount  of  £50  or  upwards,  or  two 
whose  debts  amount  to  £70,  or  three  whose  debts  amount  to  £100. 
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been  intended  to  promote  the  practices  of  fraadalent  debtors. 
The  property  of  persons  subject  to  the  bankrupt  and  in- 
solvent laws,  was,  it  is  trae,  nominally  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  assignees  or  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors ;  bat  when  a  person  possessed  of  property,  bat  not 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  contracted  debt,  if  he  went 
abroad,  or  lived  within  the  rules  of  the  King^s  Bench  or  the 
Fleet,  or  remained  in  prison  without  petitioning  for  relief, 
he  continued,  most  probably,  to  enjoy  the  income  arising 
from  that  property  without  molestation. 

The  law,  no  doubt,  said,  that  creditors  should  be  autho- 
rised to  seize  the  debtor^s  lands  and  poodt,  a  description 
which  an  unlearned  person  would  be  apt  to  conclude  was 
abundantly  comprehensive ;  but  the  law  used  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted, that  funded  property,  money,  and  securities  for 
money,  were  not  considered  goods :  if  the  debtor  had  a 
copyhold  estate,  it  could  not  be  touched  in  any  way  what- 
ever ;  if  his  estate  were  freehold,  the  creditor  might,  after  a 
tedious  process,  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more, 
duriuo:  the  lifetime  of  his  debtor.  If  the  debtor  died  before 
judgment  against  him  in  a  court  had  been  obtained,  then, 
unless  the  debt  were  on  bond,  the  creditor  had  no  recourse 
upon  the  land  left  by  the  debtor,  whatever  might  be  its 
tenure  ;  "  nay,  though  his  money,  borrowed  on  note  or  bill, 
had  be^n  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtor's  heir  took 
that  land  wholly  discharsred  of  the  debt ! '"''  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  thus  afibrded  for  swindling, 
an  individual  known  to  have  a  large  income,  and  enjoying 
a  proportionally  extensive  credit,  was  able,  if  he  went  to 
Paris  or  Brussels,  or  confined  himself  within  the  rules  of 
the  King''s  Bench  or  the  Fleet,  to  defraud  his  creditors  of 
every  farthing  he  owed  them,  without  their  being  entitled 
to  touch  any  part  of  his  fortune.  All  owners  of  funded, 
moneyed,  and  copyhold  property,  had  thus,  in  fact,  a  license 
given  them  to  cheat  with  impunity ;   and  the  only  wonder 

^  Brougham's  **  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law/'  p.  1 08. 
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is,  not  that  some  did,  but  that  a  vast  number  more  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  singular  privilege. 

But  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  this  preposterous 
system  has  been  materially  changed  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  acts  3  &  4  William  IV.,  cap.  104,  and  the 
1  &  2  Victoria,  cap.  110,  have  made  the  copyhold  as  well  as 
the  freehold  estates,  with  the  moneyed,  funded,  and  other 
property  of  deceased  and  living  debtors,  against  whom 
judgment  has  been  obtained,  available  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  just  debts.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  any  knave,  who  chooses  to  reside  abroad  or  in  prison, 
to  preserve  his  property  from  the  grasp  of  those  to  whom 
he  is  really  indebted.  Indeed  there  is  now  little  to  object 
to  in  this  department  of  the  law,  unless  it  be  the  ex- 
pensive  machinery  (Court  of  Chancery)  under  which  the 
administration  of  a  deceased  debtor's  effects  is  conducted  in 
litigated  cases.  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  various 
proceedings  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  are 
still,  perhaps  from  their  extreme  difficulty,  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  will,  at  no  distant  date, 
be  materially  changed. 

Too  much  lenity  in  questions  of  bankruptcy  is  generally 
shown  to  extravagant  speculators,  and  to  parties,  whether 
engaged  in  business  or  not,  who  continue  for  considerable 
periods  to  live  beyond  their  means.  A  party  who  embarks 
in  speculative  transactions  to  three,  five,  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  his  capital,  is  a  gambler,  and  not  a  merchant, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  And,  though  their  evi- 
dence was  not  necessary  to  establish  the  fact,  the  disgraceful 
disclosures  that  were  made  in  the  bankruptcies  which  took 
place  in  1846-47,  show  conclusively  that  such  parties  are  by 
no  means  rare ;  and  that  some  stringent  measures  are  required 
to  obviate  the  abuse  of  the  existing  facilities  for  obtaining 
credit.  The  same  disclosures  have  also  shown  that  the 
partners  of  various  establishments,  which  had  been  for  years 
substantially  insolvent,  continued,  down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  explosion,  to  live  in  the  most  expensive  style, 

u 
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For  the  same  reasons.  soTemments  hare  ererr  where  re- 
ferred  to  themselres  the  prifilege  of  issuing  'X^ined  moneT; 
and  it  Is  obrioas,  were  indiTidaals  allowe*!  to  exereise  this 
priTQege,  that  the  confusion  that  would  be  occasioned  bj 
the  issue  of  coins  of  different  denominations,  and  of  the 
same  denomination,  but  of  different  degrees  of  purity  and 
weight,  would  go  hr  to  deprive  society  of  the  advantage 

it  has  derived  from  the  introduction  and  use  of  monev. 

• 

GoTemment    should  not,  however,  confine  its  attention 
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wholly  to  the  issue  of  coined  money  ;  it  is  equally  bound 
to  extend  it  to  the  issue  of  paper  money. 

The  signal  advantages  derivable  from  the  substitution  of 
notes  or  paper  to  serve  as  money  instead  of  gold,  depend, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  fact  of  such  notes  being 
issued  by  parties  of  unquestionable  solvency,  and  of  their 
being  readily  exchangeable  for  the  gold  they  profess  to  re- 
present. We  have  already  noticed  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  the  vicious  banking  system  established  in  the  United 
States;  but,  unluckily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  across 
the  Atlantic  for  illustrations  of  this  grievance.  The  per- 
mission, so  long  granted  in  this  country,  to  individuals 
and  associations,  to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  money,  with- 
out requiring  any  guarantee  for  their  payment,  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results ;  the  destruction 
of  country  bank  paper  having,  on  different  occasions,  with- 
in the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years — in  1793,  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  in  1826,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
also,  in  1836 — overspread  the  empire  with  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  That  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities  should,  if 
possible,  be  prevented,  is  a  proposition  that  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  and  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  this,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  all  notes 
payable  on  demand,  except  by  those  who  give  security  for 
their  payment.  There  are,  however,  great  practical  diiE- 
culties  in  the  way  of  such  a  project ;  and  the  objects  to  be 
effected  by  it,  with  others  of  hardly  less  importance,  were  to 
a  great  extent  secured,  by  the  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  currency,  carried  through  parliament  in  1844.  These 
effected  a  separation  between  the  issue  and  banking  depart- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  former  is  permitted  to 
issue  notes  of  the  value  of  d£^l 4,000,000  upon  securities ;  but 
whatever  she  may  issue  more  than  this,  must  be  in  exchange 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  coin  or  bullion.  The  issues  of 
the  country  banks  were  at  the  same  time  limited ;  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  increase  their  amount,  as  was 
their  former  practice,  in  periods  of  speculation  and  excite- 
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ment,  to  any  improper  extent.  The  establishment  of  new 
banks  for  the  issue  of  notes  without  the  assent  of  goyemment, 
was  then  also  prohibited;  and  as  the  number  of  existing 
banks  will  be  gradually  diminished,  provision  will  ultimately 
be  made,  if  this  regulation  be  maintained,  for  confining,  as 
would  be  most  desirable,  the  issue  of  notes  to  a  single 
bank  or  department.  These  important  measures,  notwith- 
standing they  deeply  affected  many  powerful  private  inter- 
ests, were  passed  with  little  difficulty,  and  were  very  gene- 
rally approved  of. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  public  opinion  has  to  some 
extent  changed ;  and  the  act  of  1844  has  been  charged  with 
having  aggravated  the  pressure  of  the  crisis  of  1847.  That, 
however,  was  almost  wholly  a  consequence  of  the  railway 
mania,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  failure  deprived  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  portion,  also, 
of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  accustomed  supplies  of 
food.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  and  of  govern- 
ment having  come  forward  to  provide  the  means  for  its 
relief,  there  was  an  unprecedented  importation  of  all  sorts 
of  com  ;  and  the  demand  for  bullion  for  exportation  to 
meet  this  importation,  occurring  simultaneously  with  a  vast 
railway  expenditure,  pecuniary  accommodations  were  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
rose  to  an  extravagant  height.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
increased  by  the  act  of  1844,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
operation  of  the  latter  contributed  to  alleviate  the  severity 
of  the  crisis.  The  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  issues 
of  the  country  banks  hindered  them  from  embarking  to 
any  great  extent  in  railway  adventures,  so  that  they 
were  better  able  to  assist  their  customers ;  and  it  also 
prevented  the  Bank  of  England  from  attempting  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  otherwise  than  by  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  and  restricting  her  issues.  And  besides  being 
the  natural  and  proper,  these  were,  in  fact,  the  only  means 
by  which  the  drain  for  bullion  for  foreign  remittance  could 
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be  checked,  and  the  exchange  tamed  in  our  favour.  A 
great  many  mercantile  houses  that  had  been  trading  upon 
very  insufficient  capitals,  or  which  had  previously  been 
virtually  insolvent,  were,  of  course,  swept  off  during  the 
crisis ;  and  the  alarm  that  was  thereby  occasioned,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  without  any  good  foundation,  gave  rise 
to  a  species  of  panic.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  latter, 
government  consented  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  act 
of  1844 ;  but  there  is  now,  we  believe,  little  doubt  that  this 
was  an  unwise  proceeding.  When  it  took  place,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  crisis  had  abated.  The  drain  for  gold  for  the 
Continent  had  not  only  ceased,  but  had  begun  to  set  in  our 
favour ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  in  a  very  few  days  all 
alarm  would  have  passed  off,  without  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  was  then  set  by  the  interference  of  ministers. 
Hence,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  the  experience  afforded 
by  the  crisis  of  1847  tells  in  favour  of  the  act  of  1844. 
And  should  it  be  subjected  to  any  modifications,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  such  as  may  tend  to 
carry  out  and  strengthen  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

The  prevention  of  the  sale  of  all  articles  of  gold  or  silver 
not  marked  with  a  public  stamp,  seems  a  judicious  regula- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  when  these  metals 
are  really  pure;  and  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might 
in  consequence  happen,  government  performs  this  difficult 
operation  for  its  subjects,  and  gives  them  a  guarantee  on 
which  they  may  rely. 

The  enactments  against  the  adulteration  of  articles  of 
food  with  deleterious  ingredients,  seem  to  be  highly  proper. 
Those  who  are  detected  in  carrying  on  such  nefarious  prac- 
tices, besides  being  exposed  to  the  loss  of  employment, 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  regulate  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring or  manufacturing  various  articles ;  but  such  attempts 
at  regulation  are  now  admitted,  by  all  competent  judges, 
to  be  injurious.     They  contribute  to  check  invention  and 
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discoTery,  to  render  the  arts  stationary,  and  to  occasion 
the  decline  of  every  branch  of  industry  subject  to  their 
operation.' 

The  registration  of  deeds  and  contracts  affecting  fixed 
property,  give  additional  facilities  to  its  transfer,  and  to 
the  negotiation  of  loans  upon  it. 

Persons  possessed  of  landed  property,  who  wish  to  borrow, 
most  commonly  endeavour  to  attain  their  end  by  granting 
a  bond  for  the  sum,  or  a  mortgage  over  their  estates.  When 
the  title  under  which  the  granter  of  the  bond  holds  the 
estate  is  perfectly  clear,  this  forms  a  very  unexceptionable 
species  of  security;  and  in  Scotland  money  can  be  raised 
upon  such  bonds  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest. 
But  in  this  part  of  the  island  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  tend  very  much  to  limit  the  practice,  and  to 
render  it  less  advantageous  than  it  might  be.  The  main 
defect  lies  in  the  want  of  any  means  of  readily  ascertaining 
what  the  estate,  and  the  title  to  it,  really  are,  upon  which 


'  The  inflnence  of  corporations,  statutory  apprenticeships,  regulations  as 
to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  articles,  &c.,  has  been  ably  inTestigated  in  a 
Report  presented  by  M.  Vital  Roux  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris 
in  1805.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract  : — "  II  y  a  tr^s  peu  d*objets 
manufactures  qui  puissent  etre  soumis  a  la  censure  ou  h  I'examen  d*un  in- 
specteur ;  par  la  grande  raison  que  cette  censure  n'aurait  aucun  effet,  et  que 
Pinspecteur  le  plus  sikr  et  le  plus  impartial,  c'est  le  consommateur.  Toutes 
Tos  inspections,  toutes  tos  regies,  toutes  les  precautions  de  tos  syndics,  ne 
pourront  pas  faire  que  j^emploie  de  Tetoffe  qui  ne  me  conviendra  pas,  quand 
elle  aurait  les  attestations  les  plus  authentiques  qui  m'en  garantiraient  la 
bonte.  Le  consommateur  est  le  juge  souyerain  en  ces  matieres ;  c'est  le 
senl  tribunal  competent,  et  dont  il  n'y  a  point  d'appel.  II  est  done  inutile 
de  cr^er  moyeus  de  conciliation ;  car  on  ne  pent  faire  changer  la  Tolonte  de 
oelui  qui  consomme,  on  ne  pent  etre  plus  habile  que  son  experience.  C'est 
au  manufacturier  k  la  rendre  profitable  k  ses  interets,  s'il  veut  avoir  da 
debit.  Nous  croyons  done,  que  Pinter^t  meme  du  manufacturier  est  le 
meilleur  moyen  de  police  pour  les  manufactures,  et  que  les  inspecteurs,  les 
sorreillans  les  plus  surs,  ce  sont  les  consommateurs.  II  ne  faut  pas  chercher 
des  chemins  detoumes,  quand  la  route  est  connue  de  tout  le  monde :  laissons 
done  aller  les  choses,  puisqu'elles  marchent  sans  secours,  qu'elles  arrivent  par 
la  force  meme  de  leurs  courans  au  but  que  chacun  se  propose,  et  ne  donnons 
pas  des  guides  k  ceox  qui  savent  S6  conduire.' 


)* 
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it  is  proposed  to  borrow.  With  the  exception  of  York  and 
Middlesex,  no  register  is  kept  in  England  of  the  settle- 
ments, mortgages,  conveyances,  and  bonds,  by  which  pro- 
perty may  be  affected ;  so  that  it  becomes  impossible,  as 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone  has  observed,  for  either  the  par- 
chaser  or  the  lender  of  money  upon  an  estate  to  know  the 
burdens  that  may  attach  to  it.  This  is  necessarily  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  lending  of  money  upon  land,  as  well  as  to 
the  conveyance  of  estates  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Blackstone  has  stated,  that  in  the  previously  mentioned 
counties,  where  registers  are  kept,  as  many  disputes  arise, 
&om  the  inattention  and  omissions  of  parties,  as  would 
most  probably  have  arisen  had  they  wanted  registers.*  But 
this  must  be  occasioned  by  some  defect  in  the  plan  of  regis- 
tration, which  no  doubt  might  be  easily  repaired.  Were 
it,  for  example,  declared  that  no  deed  or  bond,  affecting 
landed  property,  should  be  good  against  a  third  party 
unless  it  were  entered  in  a  public  register,  the  rights  of 
those  who  either  purchased  an  estate,  or  advanced  money 
upon  it,  would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstance 
of  any  previous  but  unregistered  bond  or  conveyance  being 
subsequently  brought  to  light.  A  regulation  of  this  sort 
would  speedily  teach  parties  the  necessity  of  registering 
every  deed  or  instrument  affecting  landed  property,  and 
would  give  that  security  to  its  purchasers,  and  to  the 
lenders  upon  it,  that  is  in  all  respects  so  desirable. 

This  system,  which  was  adopted  in  Scotland  at  a  very 
early  period,  has  been  productive  of  the  best  effects.  There 
all  deeds  touching  landed  property  are  regularly  registered, 
a  special  register  being  kept  for  the  entry  of  deeds  of  entail. 
These  registers  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public ; 
and  the  first  thing  that  is  done  by  the  bidder  for  an  estate, 
or  by  a  lender  of  money  on  bond  upon  it,  is  to  desire  his 
agent  to  inspect  the  register,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  burdens  affecting  it,  and  their  nature  and  extent.     In 

1  <<  Commentaries/'  book  ii.  chap.  20. 
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this  way  every  man  is  made  exactly  aware  of  what  he  is 
doing ;  and  if  he  either  bay  an  estate  with  a  vitiated  title, 
or  lend  money  upon  one  that  is  already  encumbered  up 
to  its  value,  he  has  himself  only  to  blame.  A  degree  of 
security  is  thus  given,  both  to  purchasers  and  lenders,  that 
is  at  once  highly  advantageous,  and  is  not  otherwbe  at- 
tainable. 

The  practice,  called  the  truck  system^  under  which  some 
masters  either  directly  supply  their  work-people  with  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  goods  to  account  of  wages,  or  open  or 
have  an  interest  in  shops  to  which  they  compel  them  to 
resort,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Occa- 
sionally, no  doubt,  the  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the 
masters  from  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  those  engaged  in 
their  service,  by  furnishing  them,  at  a  reduced  price,  with 
some  of  the  principal  articles  of  subsistence.  But  a  system 
of  this  sort  may  be  easily  perverted  to  fraudulent  purposes ; 
and  there  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  a  question  that  it  has 
been,  in  very  many  instances,  employed  to  cheat  the  work- 
people out  of  a  portion  of  their  just  claims ;  and  also,  by 
allowing  them  to  become  indebted  to  the  accommodation 
shops,  to  deprive  them,  in  seme  degree,  of  their  free  agency. 
The  legislature  took  this  view  of  the  practice,  which  was 
forbidden,  in  most  trades,  by  the  act  1  &;  2  William  IV., 
cap.  32.  It  is  still,  however,  extensively  practised ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  iujurious  influence,  and  the  advantage 
it  gives  to  the  dishonest  manufacturer,  it  is  no  easy  matter, 
especially  when  trade  is  depressed,  to  prevent  its  being 
acted  upon. 

V.  We  have,  in  iheffth  place,  to  consider  the  species  of 
industrious  undertakings  which  government  may  engage  in 
or  control,  or  to  which  it  may  lend  some  peculiar  sanction. 

Perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  government 
had  not  better  leave  to  be  conducted  by  individuals.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  post-office  could  be  so 
well  conducted  by  any  other  party  as  by  government :  the 
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latter  can  alone  enforce  perfect  regularity  in  all  its  subor- 
dinate departments ;  can  carry  it  to  the  smallest  Tillages, 
and  even  beyond  the  frontier;   and  can  combine  all  its 
separate  parts  into  one  uniform  system,  on  which  the  public 
may  rely  for  security  and  despatch.     Besides  providing  for 
the  speedy  and  safe  communication  of  intelligence,  the  post- 
office  has  every  where  almost  been  rendered  subservient  to 
fiscal  purposes,  and  made  a  source  of  revenue;  and  pro- 
vided the  duty  on  letters  be  not  so  heavy  as  to  oppose 
any  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  frequency  and  facility  of 
correspondence,  it  seems  to  be  a  most  unobjectionable  tax, 
and  is  paid  and  collected  with  little  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. 

The  construction  and  police  of  roads,  harbours,  &c.,  are 
among  the  most  important  objects  to  which  the  attention 
of  government  should  be  directed.  In  some  countries,  as 
France,  the  administration  of  roads  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  government ;  while  in  others,  as  England,  it  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  of  i'ne  different  counties,  acting 
under  authority  of  the  legislature.  Each  plan  has  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  defects ;  but  the  balance  on  the  side  of 
advantage  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  preponderate  in  favour 
of  the  English  system.  The  French  system  is  perhaps 
preferable,  were  it  applied  only  to  the  great  lines  of  road ; 
but  these  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  cross  and 
other  roads  with  which  every  extensive  kingdom  either  is  or 
should  be  intersected.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  when  the  gentry,  and  those  most  directly  interested 
in  having  good  roads,  and  on  whom  the  expense  of  their 
construction  and  maintenance  principally  falls,  have  to 
superintend  their  execution  and  repair,  they  will  be  made 
and  maintained  better,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  if  their 
management  were  left  wholly  to  the  care  of  engineers  em- 
ployed by  government,  and  responsible  to  it  only. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  take  care  that  the  tolls 
be  not  oppressive ;  and  to  assist,  by  making  grants,  in  en- 
abling roads  to  be  carried  through  districts,  and  bridges  to 
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be  constmcted,  where  the  necessary  fiinds  could  not  other- 
wise be  raised*  The  monej  adranced  on  account  of  the 
Menai  bridge  is  of  this  description,  and  has  been  jadidoaslj 
expended. 

Generally,  howerer,  goremment  should  be  exceedinglj 
shj  aboot  adyancing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  under- 
takings that  have  failed  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
or  that  will  not  be  engaged  in  bj  them.  Grants  for  such 
purposes  are  frequently,  indeed,  little  better  than  bonuses 
to  political  partisans ;  and  are  almost  always  unprofitably 
expended.  The  money  laid  out  on  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
on  Leith  harbour,  and  on  several  canals  and  river  works  in 
Ireland,  executed  by  government,  has  been,  in  so  far  as  the 
public  interests  are  concerned,  all  but  thrown  away. 

There  are  some  branches  of  industry  which  must  be 
carried  on  in  some  degree  in  common,  but  with  respect  to 
the  prosecution  of  which  the  views  and  interests  of  indivi- 
duals are  so  very  various,  that  government  is  obliged  to 
interfere  to  regulate  their  respective  pretensions.  The 
salmon  fishery  is  an  instance  of  this  sort.  Government  has 
not  only  to  fix  when  the  fishery  shall  begin  and  terminate, 
but  it  has  also  to  decide  how  far  the  proprietors,  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  shall  be  entitled  to  :arry  weirs  and  other 
fishing  machinery  into  their  channeU . 

Undertakings  in  which  the  hazard  is  considerable,  or  that 
require,  in  order  to  their  successful  prosecution,  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  than  can  be  conveniently  furnished  by 
individuals,  are  usually  carried  on  by  companies,  which 
frequently  require  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  their 
formation.  And  when  these  bodies  claim  no  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, but  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  coming  into  fair 
and  open  competition  with  each  other  and  with  individuals, 
there  does  not  seem,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  opposing  their  incorporation.  But  in  the  event 
of  their  claiming  any  peculiar  privileges,  or  if  the  purpose 
for  which  they  seek  to  be  incorporated  would  necessarily 
give  them  such  privileges,  the  fair  presumption  being  that 
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they  will  employ  them  to  promote  their  own  private  in- 
terests, in  preference  to  those  of  the  public,  they  should 
not  be  incorporated  without  the  maturest  deliberation. 
Still,  however,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  for  the 
public  advantage  that  companies  with  such  privileges  should 
be  established,  under  proper  regulations.  A  city  is  ill  sup- 
plied with  water ;  there  is  a  copious  spring  ten  or  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  a  company  offer  to  bring  this  water  into 
the  city,  on  their  getting  an  act  authorising  them  to  appro- 
priate the  spring,  and  to  lay  pipes  or  to  construct  an 
aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water.  In  this  case 
the  object  in  view  is  most  desirable ;  but  it  is  plain  that, 
were  the  authority  they  require  given  unconditionally  to 
the  company,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  raise  the  price 
of  water  to  the  highest  level,  and  perhaps  to  make  an 
enormous  profit,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  railways  and  cauals.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  best  means  of  communi- 
cation should  be  established  between  all  great  towns ;  and 
every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  formation  of  com- 
panies for  their  construction.  But  then  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  always  some  one  line  between  any 
two  places  decidedly  better  fitted  for  a  railway  or  canal 
than  any  other  line ;  and  if  a  company  get  an  act  of  par- 
liament, authorising  them  to  appropriate  this  line,  they  get, 
in  fact,  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the  traffic  between  the 
places  connected  by  the  railway  or  canal,  and  may,  in  con- 
sequence, supply  the  public  with  inferior  accommodation, 
and  add  proportionally  to  their  charges.  And  hence,  in 
authorising  the  establishment  of  companies  for  such  pur- 
poses, such  conditions  should  be  inserted  in  the  acts  as  may 
be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests.  This 
important  consideration  has,  however,  been  far  too  little 
attended  to.  In  this  country,  we  have  in  most  cases  con- 
tented ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  provide  against 
overcharges,  by  fixing  maximum  rates  of  profit  on  the  com- 
pany's stock,  and  maximum  rates  of  charge  for  the  services 
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to  W  pe&rsied  bj  tLsc     Boi  otqiLargq  a?e  not  the 
> .  mUj  erCi  tv  bt  gssrisd  asaios:  ;  sod  if  xher  wete^  expe- 

lieBeehai  sLtvh  tfca;^  tlie  ressrksaocs  igfaiied  to  aie  ill 
fiilod  to  a£L2h:  iLsr  object.  A  IbshxtSoc  <^  tbe  nte  of 
dhridoid  teicpta  a  prosperous  covpanj  to  engage  in  sub- 
sdiafT  nndeftildnzsv  tboogh  erf*  dodbdal  vtilitT and  profit; 
and  it  £tfther  tempts  theoi  to  eoQEtecanee  an  extzaTagant 
aratem  of  maiiagemeiit ;  to  gire,  bj  nrderband  methods, 
nn&ir  adrantages  to  thor  proprietors ;  and.  in  short,  to 
adopt  ererr  derice  bj  whidi  ther  maj  retain  the  hi^est 
(or  annecessarilr  high)  rates  of  charge,  withont  a{^)arentlj 
raising  their  rerenoe  abore  the  sum  reqaired  to  defray  the 
nuudmam  rate  of  diridend.  A  limitation  of  the  rates  of 
charge  is  eqaailj  ineffectuaL  The  rates  are  oniformlr  snch 
aa  it  is  supposed  will  yield,  when  the  railway  or  other 
pablie  work  is  about  to  be  oonstmcted,  an  adequate  remu- 
neration for  the  capital  to  be  rested  in  it.  But  the  &ir 
presumption  is,  that  the  country  will  continue  to  increase 
in  wealth  and  population,  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  she  has  increased  since  the  close  of  the 
American  War ;  and  if  so,  these  rates  will,  in  a  few  years, 
yield  a  profit  or  interest  far  beyond  any  that  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties  when  the  work  was  entered 
upon.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  in  such  cases  there  will  be  no 
way  of  abating  the  company'*s  profits,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  its  charges  against  the  public,  except  by  the  forma- 
tion, at  a  Tast  expense,  of  a  new,  and  otherwise,  perhaps, 
a  perfectly  unnecessary  road  !  Hence  the  obvious  expe- 
diency, in  passing  acts  for  the  formation  of  railways,  canals, 
docks,  water  and  gas  companies,  and  other  public  works,  of 
reserving  power  to  government  to  make  periodical  revisions 
of  the  tolls  or  rates  of  charge  for  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed ;  to  control  their  management,  in  the  view  of  pro- 
viding for  the  greater  security  and  convenience  of  the 
public;  and,  if  needs  be,  to  purchase  up  the  works  on 
reasonable  terms. 

The  French  (under  the  late  regime)  adopted  the  plan,  in 
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legislating  for  railways,  of  fixing  upon  lines  and  rates  of 
toll,  with  plans  for  their  construction,  &c. ;  and  of  sub- 
mitting these  lines  to  public  competition,  and  assigning 
them  to  those  who  offered  to  construct  them  and  work  them 
for  the  shortest  lease  or  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  were  to  become  the  property  of  the  public. 
This  plan  is  preferable,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  to  that 
previously  mentioned.  But  we  have  neither  adopted  the  one 
system  nor  the  other ;  and  it  is  all  but  universally  admitted 
that  our  legislation,  with  regard  to  railways  and  other 
public  works,- has  evinced  a  highly  culpable  inattention  to 
the  public  interests,  and  been  discreditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country.  Latterly,  however,  the  extraordinary 
extension  of  railway  projects  has  forcibly  attracted  atten- 
tion to  the  subject :  and  though  very  many  important  lines 
have  been,  others  still  remain  to  be  conceded,  while  the 
older  companies  are  frequently  obliged  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment for  new  acts ;  so  that,  by  adopting  a  well-devised 
system,  we  may  check  abuse,  and  provide  for  the  public 
interests  in  the  lines  that  remain  to  be  granted ;  and  may 
probably,  also,  be  able  to  repair,  in  part  at  least,  the  errors 
already  committed  in  the  cession  of  the  others.^ 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  company  for  some  desirable  object — such  as  the 
lighting  of  a  middling-sized  town  with  gas — that  it  should 
get  an  exclusive  privilege  for  a  given  number  of  years.  But 
this  should  in  no  case  be  ceded  without  due  examination, 
and  without  the  insertion  of  conditions,  to  protect  the  public 
from  any  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

No  exclusive  company  should  ever  be  established  for 
carrying  on  any  sort  of  manufacture,  or  for  conducting  any 
branch  either  of  internal  or  external  commerce.  No  such 
institution,  formed  for  such  an  object,  has  ever  been  any 
thing  else  than  a  public  nuisance.     If  it  be  necessary  that 

^  The  Bubjecta  now  alluded  to  hare  been  treated  with  gre&t  ability  in 
different  tracts,  by  James  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  which  a  collected  edition  was 
published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
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:jl  sb:t  jarf  irTiiar  traaa-  ^rnimit  TWii.iniinft^i* 
ffeft^y^  aomepnblic 
iiia:^'  he  fbrmtd  into  a.j 
into  ^^hick  "^ver^  0111&  jislv 

own  account,  ami  m  acr  is  aiLiuimcu  aftLULiiliuc'si  as 
judgmeat  and  riiKrmoiE.  TTbb-  ^iwtrmiLv  it  jgoftdiu^'  v 
the  expense  '^f  tii0amiaumam>  ^iiiDiiL  ^:TOetL  it  -^isk  ale^iE 
die  t3!ade'mkI]mii&<!oiiidiiiic  b»<!0iiiizxccedLi^^  tiuing. 
^  lengthened  p«icHL  :iie  anij"' 
of  the  excin^  ^mie^  ^nanzd  :o  die 
Company.  3iic  admiiLing  tixas  tixeae 
necessary,  and  uhas  jp^kntiumuL  iHrilnwd  la  jruviue  'Jian» 
dietr  'TOST  Tiighr  hsv^  bsea  i^xred  tt  1  Deetxicir  imv  ok 
Indiaxi  (Sdhtzs  and  Imonrts  aopnanazed  a>  doK  ibree*;.  ir 
Irr  formins  the  tnidem  into  %  rmmtatm  rouuaiiv.  T&e 
Ifltta^.  indeed,  -vsb  the  om^  in  ^^dxzen  the  Lessor  sal 
l^jT— iajT  rnuies  wiere  lonz  smdncted.  sod  die  -^jmnsas  'jf 
ai  rjixbiic  rxasnre  axtached  to  them  arorided  i>r.  ^nd  !ia£ 
either  of  these  plana  bees  adnpced  in  !onduciing  the  EisHK 
India  trade.  :r  is  lonndandir  -^srsdii  thac  it  -iroizid  bxve 
imvfift  nore  ^xrensivr^  md  lenenciai  than  ir  iiag  ione. 

TliB  jTianessea  f  inannmce  nxd  bankmz  ire  those  -roich. 
are  rnosi  ^mmoiii'^'nT'secTirEdinthis  ^oniiu"'.'  bv  !oniDaHiie&. 
With,  the  •»xce»itioiL  n  trie  3ank  >i  Suz'-and.  none  >t  then 

▼ranted  to  the  Bank  -s  >ne  "▼hica  nay.  xnder  !«rtain  .-onifi- 
tinna.  be  id'Tntak^^rusiy  rontinaei  to  thai  -fsnioLisumenr. 

yo  mrhortt-r  sioTiid  ^▼^f^r  be  zrante«i  :o  ^omnames  or 
indi'rdnais  to  TiidertaaE  m^  ttotx.  iiow^^er  isemi.  bv  which 
^he  :jr:"^^:e  •3r-T7«*r'^  >f  >thBr5  nav  be  ii5»f!ted. "  without 
ar^^iiiruT  fhr  "Htjir  :tiil  jrienxmr^.  Ti  ict  m  anv  other 
airzic'iiLe  wnuli  be  x-  3iake  the  ?e«mnrr  3t  Dronertv ;  it 
wj^iild  be  ji^ji-'jic   -He  =^»c  ^t  innnvidnais  for  the  benerit  of 

r!ie  law  w:t:i  r*s53«ct  ro  patents  :br  new  inventions  and 
tsK^^sres  n  :iLe.ur^  :s!jiKmBt?«ed  ¥ith  several  diiScnities* 
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The  expediency  of  grantiDg  patents  has  been  disputed, 
though,  as  it  would  seem,  without  sufficient  reason.  Were 
they  refused,  the  inducement  to  make  discoveries^would,  in 
many  cases,  be  very  much  weakened;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  plainly  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one  who 
makes  a  discovery  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  conceal  it. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conceal- 
ment, they  are  not  insuperable ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
several  important  inventions  have  been  lost,  from  the  secret 
dying  with  their  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  upon  the  term  for  which  the  patent  or 
exclusive  privilege  should  be  granted.  Some  have  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  perpetual;  but  this  would  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  would 
lead  to  injurious  results.  Perhaps  the  term  of  fourteen 
years,  to  which  the  duration  of  a  patent  is  limited  in 
England,  is  as  proper  a  one  as  could  be  suggested.  It  may 
be  too  short  for  some  inventions,  and  too  long  for  others, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  common 
to  grant  patents  without  any  condition,  except  that  they 
should  be  for  really  new  inventions.  But  it  was  then 
ordered,  that  those  who  obtained  patents  should  deliver  a 
minute  and  accurate  description  or  specificatioii  of  the  inven- 
tion for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  This  is  a  judicious  regulation.  It  secures  the 
invention  from  being  lost,  and  the  moment  the  patent 
expires  every  one  is  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it.i 

VI.  W  *\  have  now,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  to  consider 
the  means  p /oper  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  citizens  from  such  casualties  as  they  might 
be  subject  to  without  the  interference  of  government. 

Of  the  measures  of  a  public  character,  devised  for  the 

1  For  farther  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  God> 
son's  work  on  the  ^  Law  of  Copyrights  and  Patents  ;'"  and  to  the  **  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  on  Patents,"  particularly  the  eri- 
dence  of  Mr  Farey. 
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protection  of  property  from  casualties,  a  principal  clxiss  is 
intended  to  give  security  to  navigation.  Without  the  co- 
operation or  sanction  of  government,  light-houses  could  not 
be  erected  or  managed  on  any  general  system,  nor  safe  and 
convenient  harbours  be  constructed.  To  defray  the  expense 
of  such  works,  a  revenue  of  some  sort  or  other  must  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  legislature  to  say  how  this 
revenue  shall  be  raised,  it  must  also  belong  to  it  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  their  construction.  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  great  additional  facility  and  security  has  been 
given  to  navigation  by  the  erection  of  light-houses,  and  by  the 
formation  and  improvement  of  docks  and  harboui*s,  during 
the  last  half  century.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  highly 
expedient,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
that  the  charges  laid  on  shipping,  on  account  of  these  works, 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Where  they  are  heavy, 
the  navigator  is  tempted  to  resort  to  less  expensive  though 
less  secure  channels. 

Except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  obviated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  system  of  police,  government  can  do  but 
little  to  protect  property  on  land  from  casualties.  It  may, 
indeed,  enact  regulations  to  guard  against  fire,  respecting 
the  thickness  of  party-walls  in  cities,  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  roofing,  &;c.  ;  but  farther  than  this  it  had  better 
not  interfere,  but  leave  the  care  of  property  to  the  vigilance 
of  its  owners. 

The  measures  of  a  public  character,  contrived  to  protect 
the  persons  of  the  citizens  against  casualties,  are  princi- 
pally intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  secure  the  proper  education  of  medical  men. 

From  a  belief  that  the  plague  is  contagious,  and  that  the 
infection  may  be  conveyed  to  a  great  distance,  it  has  long 
been  usual,  in  all  civilised  countries,  to  adopt  precautions  to 
hinder  its  importation.  For  tliis  purpose,  ships  coming 
from  places  where  the  plague  is  prevalent,  are  usually 
obliged  to  anchor  for  forty  days  in  some  particular  port  or 
road :  and  the  individuals  coming  from  them  are  obliged 
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"to  resort,  for  the  same  period,  to  a  public  buildiog  prepared 
for  their  reception,  denominated  a  lazaretto^  where  they  are 
placed  under  surveillance,  and  are  not  allowed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  any  one  except  the  officers  of  health.  The 
ships  and  individuals  so  confined  are  said  to  be  performing 
quarantine.  If  at  the  end  of  forty  days  no  symptoms  of 
disease  appear,  they  are  set  at  liberty. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  fact  of  the  plague 
being  contagious  has  been  denied,  and  that  the  precautions 
referred  to  have  been  said  to  be  useless,  and  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  the  imposition  of  some  very  vexatious  and  bur- 
densome restraints  on  commerce.  Perhaps,  indeed,  these 
precautions  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  carried  too 
far ;  but  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  innovations  should  not  be 
rashly  adopted :  and  better  evidence  than  any  hitherto 
laid  before  the  public  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  war- 
rant the  abolition  of  all  restraints  on  the  intercourse  with 
infected  countries. 

When  a  virulent  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  any 
particular  district,  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  cordon  of  troops,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
its  further  progress.  Such  a  measure  may,  indeed, 
occasion  a  greater  intensity  of  mortality  within  the  infected 
district ;  but  the  safety  of  a  few  individuals  is  not  to  be 
purchased  by  seriously  endangering  the  lives  of  many 
more. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  government  should  go  in  recommending 
or  enforcing  the  adoption  of  any  efficient  remedy  against  a 
mortal  disease ;  such,  for  example,  as  vaccination.  In  such 
cases  it  had  better,  perhaps,  confine  its  attention  to  the  in- 
stitution of  experiments  and  examinations  as  to  the  facts, 
laying  the  result  before  the  public,  and  leaving  individuals 
to  use  their  own  discretion  with  respect  to  them. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  government  is  only  imposing  on 
itself  a  needless  task  when  it  interferes  to  regulate  and  as- 
certain the  qualifications  of  those  engaged  in  the  medical 
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profession ;  inasmuch  as  the  desire  of  promoting  their  own 
interest  will,  in  that  as  in  all  other  bosinesses,  ensure 
proficiency.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
employment  of  those  who  exercise  their  art  on  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  those  who  exercise  it  on  some  sort  of  raw  or 
manufactured  produce.  If  an  individual  employ  a  tailor  to 
make  him  a  coat,  he  will  not  employ  him  again  unless  it  be 
made  to  his  mind ;  nor,  though  the  cloth  were  spoiled, 
would  the  loss  be  considerable :  but  if  an  individual  em- 
ploy a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  to  prescribe  for 
him,  he  may,  in  the  event  of  the  person  so  employed  being 
ignorant  of  his  art,  lose  his  life;  while,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  when  death  is  occasioned  by  the 
natural  progress  of  disease,  or  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  practitioner,  the  business  of  the  latter  may  not  be 
materially  diminished;  and  he  may  continue,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  prosecute  his  destructive  career.  It 
does,  therefore,  seem  that  government  is  bound  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  effectual  to  secure  the  proper  education 
of  medical  men ;  and  that  none  should  be  permitted  to 
practise  who  have  not  been  properly  educated,  and  have  not 
been  examined  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  their  capacity 
from  some  public  board  constituted  for  that  purpose.  All 
individuals,  though  very  many  are  nowise  fitted  to  judge 
of  their  qualifications,  must  occasionally  resort  to  medical 
men ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  that  the 
lives  of  its  subjects  be  not  sacrificed  to  ignorance,  cupidity, 
or  quackery. 

In  some  countries  it  is  usual  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
poisons,  except  under  certain  regulations ;  and  the  many 
crimes  that  are  perpetrated  by  means  of  arsenic,  seem  to 
evince  the  propriety  of  making  its  sale  illegal,  except 
when  the  buyer  brings  a  note  from  a  physician,  specifying 
the  quantity  required,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
sought. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  order  to  guard  against  accidents, 
to  limit  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  by  stage- 
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coaches,  and  to  subject  packet-boats  aod  other  public  con- 
yeyances  to  examination. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
safety-lamp  into  mines,  explosions  still  frequently  take 
place  in  them,  which  occasion  the  most  frightful  disasters ; 
while,  owing  to  the  recklessness  and  apathy  of  the  work- 
men, there  is  but  little  prospect  of  these  calamities  being 
abated  by  greater  care  or  attention  on  their  part.  But" 
what  will  not  be  done  by  the  miners  might,  perhaps,  be 
done  by  making  the  masters  responsible  for  the  injuries  in-j 
flicted  on  the  former  by  explosions  and  suchlike  accidents. 
By  throwing  the  support  of  the  families  and  others  depen- 
dent on  workmen  killed  or  injured  in  the  mines  on  the 
masters,  the  latter  would  be  compelled  to  enforce  those 
regulations  by  which  alone  accidents  may  be  averted.  And 
though  the  measure  might,  perhaps,  make  some  addition  to 
the  cost  of  mineral  produce,  it  would  be  too  trifling  to  have 
any  very  sensible  effiect. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are,  also,  disposed  to  think  that 
the  proprietors  of  mills  and  factories  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  accidents  that  occur  in  them. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  to  the 
serious  injury  done  to  the  public  health  by  the  bad  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  (Ante,  p.  183.)  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  subject  with 
stronger  claims  on  the  public  attention.  It  is  in  vain  to 
trust,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to  the  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals. If  private  parties  be  left  to  construct  bouses  at 
discretion,  we  shall  no  doubt  have,  in  time  to  come,  as  we 
have  had  hitherto,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cottages 
erected  without  any  provision  for  their  drainage,  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  adequate  supplies  of  water,  or  even  for 
their  ventilation ;  and  such  cottages,  being  cheap,  are 
always  sure  to  find  occupiers.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  take 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  repair  of  an  abuse  of  this 
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sort.  Its  injurious  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  houses  referred  to,  though,  if  it  were,  that  would 
be  no  good  reason  for  declining  to  introduce  a  better  system. 
But  the  diseases  engendered  in  these  unhealthy  abodes 
frequently  extend  their  ravages  through  all  classes  of 
the  community ;  so  that  the  best  interests  of  the  middle 
and  higher  orders,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lowest,  are 
involved  in  this  question.  And  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  adopt  measures  to  guard  against  the  plague,  we 
should  endeavour  to  secure  ourselves  against  typhus,  and 
against  the  brutalising  influence,  over  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  population,  of  a  residence  amid  fllth  and 
disease. 

There  cannot,  one  should  think,  be  much  difficulty  in 
devising  measures  fitted  to  prevent  the  farther  extension 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
no  good  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  mere  prevention 
of  their  progress ;  but  very  many  why  we  should  also 
endeavour  to  eSiect  their  eradication. 

As  already  stated,  we  shall  briefly  touch,  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  on  the  interference  of  government  with  respect 
to  public  education,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  be- 
longs to  the  politician  and  moral  philosopher  to  discuss 
how  far,  and  in  what  way,  it  should  interfere  to  strengthen 
and  promote  moral  and  religious  habits. 

The  previous  observations  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  objects  with  respect  to  which 
the  interference  of  government  is  required,  in  conducting 
the  ordinary  business  of  society,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  should  be  carried.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  those  in  authority,  that  non-interference 
should  be  the  leading  principle  of  their  policy,  and  inter- 
ference the  exception  only ;  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  indi- 
viduals should  be  left  to  shape  their  conduct  according  to 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion  ;  and  that  no  interfer- 
ence should  ever  be  made  on  any  speculative  or  doubtful 
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grounds,  but  only  when  its  necessity  is  apparent,  or  when 
it  can  be  clearly  made  out  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
public  advantage.  The  maxim,  pas  trap  goutemery  should 
never  be  absent  from  the  recollection  of  legislators  and 
ministers.  Whenever  they  set  about  regulating,  they  are 
treading  a  path  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  and  while 
they  advance  with  caution,  they  should  be  ready  to  stop 
the  moment  they  do  not  see  the  way  clearly  before  them, 
and  are  not  impelled,  by  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
go  forward.  But,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  they  should 
never  hesitate  in  their  course.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  government  must,  and  many  more  in  which  it  should 
interfere.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  having 
once  fully  satisfied  itself,  by  a  careful  inquiry,  of  the  expe- 
diency, all  things  considered,  of  any  measure,  resolutely  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 
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PART   XL 

VALUE  AND  PRICE. 

The  various  methods  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered 
most  productive,  and  the  relation  and  dependence  of  the 
diflFerent  kinds  of  industry  being  previously  traced  and 
exhibited,  we  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, or  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
value  and  price  of  the  products  of  industry. 

In  treating  of  the  production  of  wealth,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  labour  required  to  appropriate 
and  produce  commodities,  was  the  sole  source  and  measure 
of  their  value ;  or  whether  it  was  not  partly  derived  from 
other  causes,  and  partly  only  from  labour.  But  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
value  of  commodities,  in  the  different  stages  of  society,  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  due  precision,  the 
principles  which  regulate  their  distribution. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Exchangeable  Value — How  it  is  determined — Conditione  required  to 
render  a  Commodity  invariable  in  its  ExchangtakiU  Value — Cost  or 
Real  Value — How  it  is  determined — Conditions  required  to  render 
a  Commodity  invariable  in  its  Cost — Quantity  of  Labour  required 
to  produce  a  Commodity  different  from  the  Quantity  for  which  it  wiU 
exchange — Com  not  invariable  in  its  Value — Changes  in  the  Value 
of  MofMy. 

We  endeavoured  to  show,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
work,  that  the  value  and  the  utility  of  commodities  are 
totally  distinct  qualities,  and  cannot  be  confounded,  or 
regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view,  without  leading  to  the 
most  erroneous  conclusions.  An  article  is  useful,  or  pos- 
sessed of  utility,  when  it  has  the  power  or  capacity  of  ex- 
citing, satisfying,  or  gratifying  one  or  more  of  the  various 
wants  and  desires  of  man.  But  an  article  is  not  valuable, 
or  possessed  of  value,  unless  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
some  quantity  of  voluntary  labour,  or  of  some  other  article 
or  product,  obtainable  only  through  the  exertion  of  such 
labour. 

Without  utility  of  some  sort  or  other,  no  article  will 
ever  be  desired.  But  the  most  useful  article,  if  it  be  a 
spontaneous  production  of  nature,  and  may  be  freely 
enjoyed  by  every  individual,  is  wholly  destitute  of  value ; 
for  none  will  either  labour,  or  give  the  produce  of  labour, 
for  that  which  Providence  gratuitously  supplies.  That  an 
article  may  have  value,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  expen- 
diture of  labour,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  some  sacrifice 
of  toil  and  trouble,  should  be  required  for  its  acquisition. 
The  maximum  of  utility,  if  it  be  obtained  independently  of 
this  sacrifice,  can  give  no  value  to  any  thing.     What  can 
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be  more  useful  than  atmospheric  air  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  I  and  what  can  be  more  completely  destitute  of  value ! 

An  article  or  product  possessed  of  utility  and  value  must 
derive  the  latter  from  one  of  two  sources,  or  from  both. 
Labour  must  have  been  required  for  the  production  or  appro- 
priation of  a  valuable  article,  or  it  must  exist  in  a  limited 
quantity,  or  under  such  circumstances  that  the  supply  is 
inferior  to  the  demand.  All  those  articles  and  products  of 
which  the  supply  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  and  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  artificial  restraints,  derive  their  value 
either  wholly  from  the  labour  expended  upon  them,  or  partly 
from  that  cause,  and  partly  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  their  supply  being  inferior  to  the  demand;  but  the 
value  of  such  articles  and  products  as  exist  only  in  limited 
quantities,  and  the  supply  of  which,  not  admitting  of  an 
indefinite  extension,  is  really  subjected  to  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  monopoly,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  labour 
required  to  produce  them ;  and  is  derived  partly,  as  in  the 
case  of  waterfalls,  from  the  labour  they  are  fitted  to  save, 
and  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  antique  gems,  statues,  &;c., 
from  the  mere  competition  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
them. 

We  must,  therefore,  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
exchangeable  value  of  an  article,  or  the  quantity  of  produce 
or  labour  for  which  It  will  exchange,  and  its  cost,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  its  real  value ;  meaning,  by  cost  or  real 
value,  the  quantity  of  labour  originally  required  to  produce 
or  acquire  an  article. 

I.  Exchangeable  or  Marketable  Value. — The  capa- 
city of  exchanging  for  or  buying  other  things  is  inherent 
in  all  commodities,  which  are  not  spontaneous  productions, 
when  they  happen  to  be  in  demand ;  but  it  can  neither  be 
manifested  nor  appreciated  except  wlien  they  are  compared 
with  each  other,  or  with  labour.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  value  of  a  commodity  without  refer- 
ring to  some  other  commodity,  or  to  labour,  as  a  standard. 
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No  article  or  product  can  have  exchangeable  value,  except 
in  relation  to  something  else  that  is  or  may  be  exchanged 
for  it.  We  might  as  well  talk  about  absolute  height  or 
absolute  depth,  as  about  absolute  value.  A  is  said  to  pos- 
sess value,  because  it  exchanges  for  some  quantity  of  B  or 
G ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  B  or  C  for  which 
A  exchanges,  forms  the  only  attainable  measure  of,  or 
expression  for,  the  value  of  A ;  just  as  the  quantity  of  A 
forms  the  only  attainable  measure  of,  or  expression  for,  the 
value  of  B  or  C. 

Exchangeable  value  being  the  power  which  a  commodity 
has  of  exchanging  for  other  commodities,  or  for  labour,  it 
follows  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  no  single  commodity 
can  vary  without  occasioning  a  simultaneous  variation  in 
the  exchangeable  value  of  those  with  which  it  is  compared. 
Suppose  a  bushel  of  wheat  exchanged,  in  1750,  for  an  ounce 
of  silver,  and  that  it  now  exchanges  for  two  ounces :  on 
this  hypothesis,  it  is  evident  that  wheat  has  doubled  in 
value  as  compared  with  silver;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  silver  has  lost  half  its  value  as  compared  with  wheat. 
This  case  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  case  of  all  commodities 
or  products  exchanged  for  each  other.  If  A  rise,  it  must 
be  in  relation  to  something  else,  as  B ;  and  if  B  fall,  it 
must  be  in  relation  to  something  else,  as  A ;  so  that  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  change  the  relation  of  A  to  B, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  changing  that  of  B  to  A. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  commodity  can  be  constant 
or  invariable  in  its  exchangeable  value,  unless  it  will  at  all 
times  exchange  for,  or  purchase,  the  same  quantity  of  all 
other  commodities  and  of  labour.  Suppose  A  exchanges 
for  1  B,  2  C,  3  D,  «fec.,  its  exchangeable  value  will  be  con- 
stant, provided  it  always  preserves  its  present  relation  to 
them,  but  not  otherwise.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  to  com- 
municate this  constancy  of  value  to  A,  it  is  indispensable 
that  those  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  now 
determine  its  relation  to,  or  power  of  exclianging  for  or  pur- 
chasing B,  C,  D,  &c.,  should,  in  all  time  to  come,  continue 
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to  exert  precisely  the  same  influence  over  it  and  them  J 
Experience,  by  exhibiting  the  values  of  commodities,  as 
compared  with  each  other,  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  respectively  produced,  are  perpetually  varying.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  had  differ- 
ent commodities  been  always  produced  under  the  same 
circumstances  or  conditions,  not  A  only,  but  every  other 
commodity,  would  have  been  an  invariable  standard ;  as 
any  given  commodity  in  a  market  may  be  used  as  a  standard 
to  which  to  refer  the  value  of  every  one  else.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  the  possession  of  such  an  invariable  standard  would 
be  of  no  use  whatever ;  all  that  it  would  teach  us  would  be, 
that  the  circumstances  which  first  made  A  exchange  for  B, 
G,  &c.,  continued  equally  to  affect  them  all ;  but  of  the 
nature  of  those  circumstances,  and  the  intensity  of  their 
operation,  it  would  leave  us  wholly  in  the  dark. 

II.  Cost  or  Real  Value. — Having  thus  seen  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  any  given  commodity  is  expressed  by 
the  relation  it  bears  to  some  other  commodity  or  to  labour, 
the  next  subject  claiming  our  attention  is,  the  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  which  determine  this  relation,  or  of  the 
source  and  regulating  principle  of  value. 

A  person  destitute  of  an  article,  and  wishing  to  acquire 
it,  has  only  two  ways  of  effecting  his  object ;  he  may  set 
about  producing  the  article,  or  he  may  exchange  a  quantity 
of  labour,  or  the  produce  or  equivalent  of  a  quantity  of 
labour  for  it.  In  either  case,  the  cost  of  the  article  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  directly  or  indirectly 
expended  on  its  acquisition.  Demand  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  the  ultimate  source  or  origin  of  both  exchange- 
able and  real  value  ;  for  the  desire  of  individuals  to  possess 
themselves   of  articles,  or   rather  the   demand   for  them 

^  The  conditions  essential  to  an  inrariable  measure  of  exchangeable  ralae 
were  first  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Nature,  Measures, 
and  Causes  of  Value/*  p.  ]  7. 
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originating  in  that  desire,  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  being 
produced  or  appropriated;  and  the  quantity  of  labour,  or  of 
sweat  and  toil,  required  to  render  a  demand  effectual — that 
is,  to  produce  or  obtain  articles  or  products — forms  the  single 
principle  by  which  their  cost  or  real  yalue  is,  in  all  cases, 
regulated  and  determined. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  some  commodities  exist 
only  in  limited  quantities,  and  are,  consequently,  subject  to 
a  natural  monopoly ;  while  the  production  of  others,  the 
supply  of  which  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  is  sometimes 
subject  to  artificial  restraints.  The  marketable  or  exchange- 
able value  of  such  commodities  bears  no  definite  proportion 
to  their  cost  or  real  value,  but  varies  in  every  different 
degree,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the  monopoly,  and  the 
competition  for  them.  They  may,  however,  be  always 
readily  discriminated  from  those  that  may  be  freely  pro- 
duced in  unlimited  quantities  ;  and  are  but  few  and  unim- 
portant compared  with  the  latter. 

If  the  demand  and  supply  of  freely  produced  commodities 
were  always  exactly  proportioned  to  each  other — that  is,  if 
the  supply  brought  to  market  were  uniformly  such  as  could 
be  taken  off  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  them, 
and  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  production,  their  ex- 
changeable value  would  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
their  real  value,  or  cost.  That  this  would  be  so  is  obvious ; 
for,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  there  is  nothing  that 
could  affect  the  value  of  commodities,  except  the  labour 
expended  upon  them. 

Practically  speaking,  tlie  supply  of  commodities  is,  owing 
to  an  infinity  of  causes — such  as  changes  of  fashions,  of  sea- 
sons, and  of  the  usual  channels  of  commercial  intercourse, 
the  miscalculations  of  producers,  the  speculations  of  mer- 
chants, &c. — seldom  or  never  adjusted  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  buy  them.  But  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  chapter,  that  fiuctuations  of  value,  arising  from 
these  causes,  are  confined  within  certain  limits ;  that  the 
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producers  always  exert  themselves  to  reduce  the  value  of 
those  that  yield  more  than  the  fair  average  rate  of  profit, 
&nd  to  elevate  those  that  do  not ;  and  that  the  common  level 
^f  value  and  price  which  is  thus  attained,  may  be  considered 
u  identical  with  the  cost  of  production,  being,  generally 
speaking,  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  commodities.  But  as  we  are  only  endeavouring 
at  present  to  establish  the  leading  or  constant  principles 
with  respect  to  value,  we  shall  suppose  that  these  accidental 
causes  of  variation  do  not  exist,  or  that  allowance  has  been 
made  for  them,  and  confine  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  value  of  freely  pro- 
luced  commodities,  when  their  supply  is  about  commen- 
mrate  with  the  demand. 

Suppose  that  a  commodity.  A,  the  supply  of  which  is 
leither  in  excess  nor  defect,  varies  in  relation  to  some  other 
commodity,  B,  supplied  in  a  similar  way  ;  the  cause  of 
ihis  variation  will  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  labour  re- 
juired  to  produce  them  having  varied  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Thus,  suppose  A  and  B  are  now  equal :  if,  twelve 
[nonths  hence,  A  should  be  worth  2  B,  this  change  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
A  having  doubled,  while  that  required  to  produce  B  has 
remained  stationary  ;  or  by  that  required  to  produce  B 
having  diminished  a  half,  while  that  required  to  produce  A 
has  been  constant ;  or  the  labour  required  to  produce  them 
both  may  have  varied  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions, 
but  so  that  the  quantity  required  to  produce  A  has  doubled 
as  compared  with  the  quantity  required  to  produce  B. 
There  cannot,  however,  be,  in  most  cases,  much  practical 
difficulty  in  deciding  in  which  of  these  modes  the  variation 
has  been  really  brought  about.  An  improvement  is  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  for  example,  and  its  value 
immediately  declines  as  compared  with  other  things  in  which 
no  improvement  has  been  made,  or  in  which  the  improve- 
ment has  been  less  ;  and  it  will  obviously  do  this,  not 
because  these  others  have  increased  in  cost  or  real  value. 
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but  because  it  has  sunk.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  a  still 
greater  improvement  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  made  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  cottons  would  rise  as  compared 
with  woollens,  not  because  they  had  risen  in  real  value,  but 
because  they  had  not  fallen  so  much  as  woollens.^ 

The  products  obtained  by  equal  quantities  of  sweat  and 
toil  are  not  always  equal :  but  their  cost  depends  on  the 
labour  expended,  and  not  on  the  mode  on  which  it  is  ex- 
pended, or  on  the  degree  of  its  productiveness.  The  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  which  augment  the  productiveness  of 
labour,  add  nothing  either  to  its  value,  or  to  that  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  its  means.  A  day^s  labour  in  a 
rude  state  of  society,  when  the  arts  are  in  their  infancy, 
and  machinery  unknown  or  inefficient,  yields  a  very  dif- 
ferent quantity  of  produce  from  a  day^s  labour  in  an 
advanced  period,  when  the  arts  are  highly  improved, 
and  the  most  powerful  machinery  universally  introduced. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  labourer  is  as  great  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  The  variation  is  not  in  the  amount  of  phy- 
sical force,  or  of  labour,  exerted  by  the  agent  that  produces, 
but  merely  in  the  mode  in  which  that  force  is  applied.  But, 
however  the  same  amount  of  labour  may  be  laid  out,  and 

^  The  acate  and  ingenious  author  of  the  *'  Templan'  Dialogues"  (^  Lon- 
don Magazine/'  May  1824,  p.  551)  has  stated,  that  ^  It  is  possible  for  A 
continually  to  increase  in  value — in  real  yalue  obserre — and  yet  command  a 
continually  decreasing  quantity  of  B."  This  statement  has  been  disputed 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature,  Measures,  and 
Causes  of  Value  ;  *'  but  without  any  just  ground,  for  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fectly  correct.  A  and  B  have  been  produced  by  certain  quantities  of  labour  ; 
but  more  labour  is  now  required  to  produce  A,  and  a  still  greater  proportional 
quantity  to  produce  B  :  under  these  circumstances,  A  must  obviously  have 
increased  in  real  value,  for  it  has  cost  its  producers  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
toil  and  trouble  ;  but  as  the  cost  of  A  has  not  increased  so  much  as  that  of 
B,  it  wiU  now  exchange  for,  or  purchase  a  less  quantity  of  the  latter.  Had 
the  author  of  the  **  Dissertation  "  perceived  this  distinction,  he  would,  most 
probably,  have  spared  not  a  few  of  his  remarks  on  the  statements  advanced 
by  ^Ir  Ricardo,  as  well  as  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Dialogues." — DiaeriatioH 
on  Uu  NcUMr€f  ^e,  p.  41. 
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"whatever  may  be  its  produce,  it  unavoidably  occasions  the 
same  sacrifice  to  those  by  whom  it  is  performed  ;  and  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  products  of  equal  quantities  of  labour  or 
of  toil  and  trouble,  how  great  soever  the  differences  amongst 
them,  are  identical  in  their  cost,  and  consequently,  also,  in 
their  real  value.     Nothing  that  is  valuable  can  be  obtained 
except  by  the  exertion  of  labour,  or  physical  force.    This  is 
the  price  that  man  must  pay  for  all  things  with  which  he  is 
not  spontaneously  furnished  ;  and  it  is  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  price  so  paid,  and  not  by  the  magnitude,  shape,  or  qua- 
lity of  the  things  themselves,  that  their  cost  or  real  value 
is  to  be  estimated. 

A  given  quantity  of  labour  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  a  given  quantity  of  its  produce, 
or  of  commodities :  for,  whether  the  quantity  of  commodities 
produced  by  a  fixed  quantity  of  labour  does  or  does  not  vary, 
the  value  of  that  quantity,  in  the  estimation  of  the  producer, 
is  necessarily  constant ;  and  he  will  always  be  disposed  to 
exchange  it  for  an  equal  quantity,  or  for  the  produce  of  an 
equal  quantity,  of  other  men^s  labour.  Suppose  an  individual 
could  produce  two  pecks  of  wheat  by  a  day's  labour  in  1830  ; 
but  that,  owing  to  his  being  obliged  to  cultivate  a  compa- 
ratively poor  soil,  he  can  now  produce  only  one  peck  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  labour ;  this  single  peck  will  be  deemed 
by  him,  and  by  every  one  else,  of  exactly  the  same  value 
that  the  two  pecks  were  before ;  for  it  has  cost  the  same 
amount  of  sweat  and  toil  to  raise  it ;  and  it  will,  conse- 
quently, exchange  for,  or  buy  the  same  quantity  of  those 
commodities  that  continue  to  require  the  same  labour  for 
their  production,  that  the  two  pecks  did  in  1830. 

In  an  open  market,  when  the  supply  of  freely  produced 
commodities  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  effectual  demand, 
the  labour  required  for  their  production  determines  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exchange  for  each  other,  and  for 
labour.  It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that,  speaking 
generally,  commodities  uniformly  exchange  for  or  buy  more 
labour,  or  the  produce  of  more  labour,  than  was  required 
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for  their  prodaction.    And  unless  sneh  were  the  ease,  a 
capitalist  would  hare  no  motire  to  lay  oat  stock  on  the 
employment  of  laboor ;  for  his  profit  depoids  on  his  getting 
back  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  1m 
adrances.     When  he  buys  labour,  he  gires  the  produce  of 
that  which  has  been  performed  Cor  that  which  iatolm  per- 
formed.   It  is  obvious,  too,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fund 
except  capital,  or  the  commodities  already  produced  and 
actually  existing  in  a  country,  to  feed  and  support  labourers, 
that  the  quantity  of  produce  they  receiye  in  exchange  for 
their  labour,  or  their  wages,  must  vary  with  the  Tariations 
in  the  amount  of  that  capital,  and  in  their  number.     At 
one  period,  they  may  be  so  numerous,  compared  with  capital, 
that  a  labourer  may  be  willing  to  offer  a  future  day'^s  work 
for  the  produce  of  fire  or  six  hours^  woric  already  performed; 
while,  at  another  period,  their  number,  as  compared  with 
capital,  may  be  so  much  reduced,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
obtain  the  produce  of  ten  hours^  performed  labour  for  iwehe 
hours"  future  labour.     But  the  cost,  and,  in  all  ordinary 
states  of  the  market,  the  exchangeable  value,  of  commodities 
is  not  affected  by  these  variations.  The  change  is  not  in 
the  principle  that  regulates  and  determines  value — that  is, 
in  the  physical  exertion,  or  sweat  and  toil  of  the  labourer — 
but  in  what  he  obtains  for  it.     What  he  produces,  or  ac- 
quires by  equal  quantities  of  labour,  always  costs  him  the 
same  sacrifice,  abd,  has,  therefore,   the  same  real  value, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.     He  gives  a  constant,  but 
receives  a  variable  quantity  in  its  stead. 

The  statements  now  made  show  the  error  of  the  opinion 
held  by  Smith,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  pro- 
duce any  article,  might  be  t^aken  as  the  measure  of  the 
quantity  for  which  it  would  exchange.  Owing  to  variations 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  labour  required  in  production,  or  rather 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  applied,  to  changes 
of  fashion,  and  other  causes,  it  may  happen,  that  an  article 
that  required  a  day's  labour  for  its  production  no  very  long 
time  ago,  would  not  now  exchange  for  one  whose  production 
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cost  an  hour's  labour.  "  It  is/'  says  Mr  Ricardo,  "  the 
comparative  quantities  of  commodities  which  labour  will 
produce,  that  determines  their  present  or  past  relative  value, 
and  not  the  comparative  quantities  of  commodities  given 
to  the  labourer  in  exchange  for  his  labour.''  ^ 

In  stating  that  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
commodities  is  the  only  determining  principle  and  measure 
of  their  cost,  and  generally,  also,  of  their  exchangeable  value, 
it  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted,  that  all  sorts  of  labour 
are  reduced  to  the  same  common  standard  of  intensity. 
The  inequalities  in  the  physical  force  of  those  individuals 
who  have  attained  to  their  full  growth,  and  are  perfectly 
formed,  are  in  themselves  not  very  material,  and  when  con- 
sidered in  a  general  point  of  view  entirely  disappear,  inas- 
much as  any  superiority  that  may  obtain  among  a  few  on 
the  one  hand,  is  sure  to  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
deficiency  amongst  as  many  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  shown,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  certain  sorts  of  labour  being  of  the  description 
called  skilled,  and  of  their  being  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  common  sorts  that  all  may  perform,  does  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  establish  with  respect  to  the  value  of  commodities. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  may  be  thus  briefly 
recapitulated  : — 

1st,  That  nothing  can  possess  exchangeable  value,  unless 
it  be  in  demand,  and  unless  some  portion  of  voluntary 
human  labour  be  required  for  its  production  or  appropriation, 
or  both. 

2d,  That  the  cost,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  real 
value  of  a  commodity,  is  dependent  on,  and  exactly  propor- 
tioned to,  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its  production 
or  appropriation. 

3d,  That  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodity  is  de- 
pendent partly  and  principally  on  its  cost,  and  partly  on 

>  **  Principles  of  Economy  and  Taxation,"  p.  5). 
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accidental  variations  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  any  other  commodity,  or  of  labour, 
for  which  it  will  exchange. 

The  amount  of  labour  expended  on  the  production  of 
commodities  being  the  sole  measure  of  their  cost,  it  follows 
that,  if  any  commodity  required  at  all  times  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  for  its  production,  its  cost  would  be  in- 
variable. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
commodity.  The  varying  fertility  of  the  soils,  mines,  &c., 
to  which  recourse  must  successively  be  had,  and  the  im- 
provements that  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  applica- 
tion of  labour,  occasion  perpetual  variations  in  the  quantities 
thereof  required  for  the  production  of  commodities.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  any  one  commodity,  or  set  of  commo- 
dities, but  to  some  given  quantity  of  labour,  that  we  must 
refer  for  an  unvarying  standard  of  cost  or  real  value. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  if  anv  commoditv  were 
invariable  in  its  value,  it  might  be  appealed  to  on  all  occa- 
sions as  an  unerring  standard  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
exchangeable  value  of  other  things.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
it  could  not  be  so  appealed  to,  unless  the  value  of  commo- 
dities and  their  cost  were  always  identical.  This,  however, 
as  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  is  but  oc- 
casionally and  rarely  the  case.  The  value  of  commodities 
may  be  raised  above  their  cost,  either  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  the  usual  demand,  or  by  a  sudden  deficiency  of  the  usual 
supply,  and  may  be  depressed  below  it  by  the  opposite 
circumstances.  And  though  it  be  true  that  any  given 
fluctuation  is  seldom  of  considerable  duration,  yet,  as  the 
causes  of  fluctuation  are  perpetually  recurring,  a  special 
inquiry  must  be  made  in  each  particular  instance,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  really  in  operation,  and  the  extent 
of  their  disturbing  influence.  We  should,  therefore,  draw  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion,  were  we  to  assume  that  the  mere 
equality  of  the  labour  required  for  the  production  of  a  com- 
modity, rendered  it,  in  all  cases,  an  accurate  measure  or 
standard  of  marketable  value ;  for  the  value  of  that  com- 
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modity  might  vary  from  the  influence  of  causes  affecting 
itself,  though  extrinsic  to,  and  independent  on,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  its  production  ;  or  it  might  vary  from 
similar  causes  operating  on  the  commodities  with  which  it 
'was  compared.  If  A  were  always  produced  by  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  and  if  B  and  C  were  produced  by  vary- 
ing quantities  of  labour,  then,  if  value  in  exchange  depended 
on  nothing  but  quantities  of  labour,  or  if  it  always  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  these  quantities,  we  should  be  able,  by 
comparing  B  and  C  with  A,  to  say  at  once  whether  their 
value  had  remained  constant,  or  to  point  out  the  precise 
extent  to  which  it  had  varied.  But  when  there  are  other 
causes  which  mav  affect  the  value  of  A  itself,  as  well  as  the 
values  of  B  and  C,  it  is  obvious  we  should  not  be  able, 
by  merely  comparing  A  with  the  others,  to  say  when  a 
variation  took  place  in  the  relation  that  previously  obtained 
amon(]:st  them,  whether  it  had  been  occasioned  bv  causes 
exclusively  affecting  A,  or  exclusively  affecting  B  and  C, 
or  whether  they  had  all  been  affected,  though  in  different 
degrees. 

But,  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated.  Smith, 
and,  more  recently,  Say,  Garnier,  and  others,  have  contended 
that  com  may  be  assumed  as  an  invariable  standard  of 
value  ;  and  that,  taking  the  prices  of  corn  for  a  few  years 
together,  to  get  rid  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  variable 
harvests,  whatever  fluctuation  may  take  place  in  them 
must  be  in  the  value  of  the  money  or  commodity  in  which 
the  price  of  corn  is  estimated,  and  not  in  the  value  of  com 
itself,  which  they  regard  as  constant.  Founding  upon 
this  hypothesis,  attempts  have  been  made,  by  comparing 
the  prices  of  com  with  the  prices  of  other  things  mentioned 
in  history,  to  determine  the  fluctuations  of  their  value.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  this  research  have  not  been  more  profitably 
employed.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been 
previously  stated,  to  make  any  observations  to  show  that 
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the  hjpothesis  referred  to  is  altogether  Tisionarr.  Smith 
BMjBj  that  the  Talae  of  eom  is  iiiTariable,  because  Uie  demand 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  supply ;  increasing  when  it 
increases,  and  diminishing  when  it  diminishes.  Now,  ad- 
mitting that  such  is  the  case,  what  has  this  constancy  of 
demand  to  do  with  the  Taloe  of  eom  !  It  will  not,  it  is  tme, 
be  produced  if  it  be  not  demanded ;  bat  its  value,  when 
produced,  depends  not  on  the  demand,  but  on  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  its  production.  The  growers  of  com 
in  Kentucky,  Gallicia,  Holland,  and  England,  have  all  an 
effectual  dem«\nd  for  their  produce;  but  owing  to  the 
different  fertility  of  the  soils  which  they  cultivate,  or  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  required  to  make  them  yield 
the  same  quantities  of  com,  its  cost,  and  consequently,  also, 
its  marketable  value  and  price,  is  hardly  half  so  great  in 
some  of  those  countries  as  in  others. 

If  we  knew  the  quantity  of  labour  required,  in  any  period 
of  antiquity,  to  produce  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  and  what  is  now  required  for  its  production  in 
England,  we  should  be  able  readily  to  determine  its  value, 
as  compared  with  other  things  the  relation  of  which  to  com 
was  known  at  both  periods.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  we 
knew  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  any  other 
commodity  at  the  periods  in  question,  it  would  serve  for  a 
standard  quite  as  well  as  com.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
latter  to  render  it  invariable  more  than  there  is  about  most 
other  things.  M.  Say,  indeed,  supposes  that  the  influence  of 
improvements  in  agriculture  in  reducing  the  price  of  com 
is  about  equal  to  the  influence  which  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  poorer  soils  has  in  raising  it  l^  But  if  this  were 
really  the  case,  agricultural  industry  would  be  always  about 
equally  productive  ;  and  capital,  and  consequently  popula- 
tion, would  increase  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity,  whatever 
might  be  the  quality  of  the  soils  under  tillage.  We  shall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  trace  and  exhibit  the  real  influence 

1  **  Conn  d'£k;onoinie  Politique,"  torn.  iii.  p.  7. 
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of  improvements  ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that 
the  supposition  that  they  are  in  all  cases  capable  of  neutraliz- 
ing the  influence  of  increasing  sterility,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  best  established  principles,  and  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  every  nation. 

Although,  however,  the  mere  comparison  of  corn  and 
silver  be  incapable  of  communicating  any  information  with 
respect  to  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  either  or  both  of  them,  still  it  is,  on  several  accounts, 
desirable  to  know  the  proportion  which  the  one  has  borne 
to  the  other.  According  to  Say,^  or  rather  to  Gamier,^ 
the  hectolitre  of  wheat  exchanged,  at  an  average,  in  anti- 
quity, for  289  grains  of  pure  silver ;  and  for 

245  grains,  under  Charlemagne, 


219 

?9 

under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  to- 
wards 1450, 

333 

51 

in  1514  —  (America  was  discovered 

in  1492,) 

731 

»» 

in  1536, 

1130 

51 

in  1610, 

1280 

5> 

in  1640, 

1342 

51 

in  1789, 

1610 

<* 

in  1820. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  Garnier  has 
undervalued  the  price  of  wheat  in  antiquity.  The  learned 
M.  L^tronne^  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  price  of 
the  hectolitre  of  wheat  in  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Socrates, 
should  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  468  grains  of  pure  sil- 
ver; and  that  its  price  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
was  about  550  grains.  The  statements  of  L^tronne  seem 
to  be  fully  established ;  and  if  so,  it  will  follow  that  the 

^  *'  Coun  d'Economie  Politique,"  toI.  iii.  p.  24. 
«  «  Richesse  des  Nations,"  vol.  t.  p.  152-184. 

'  **  Considerations  G^n^ralea  sur  TEvaluation  des  Monnoies  Grecqaes  et 
Romaines,"  p.  113-124. 
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value  of  silver,  as  compared  with  corn,  instead  of  baving, 
as  M.  Say  supposes,  fallen  to  a  nxA  part  of  its  value  in 
antiquity,  has  not  fallen  to  quite  a  fourth  part  of  its  valae 
in  Greece,  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
to  about  a  third  part  only  of  its  value  in  Rome,  at  its 
comjnencement.  - 

We  are,  also,  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  values  of  com,  as  compared  with  silver,  in  1 789  and 
1820,  in  the  fore<;oing  statement,  is  a  good  deal  overrated. 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  hardly  a  fair  term  to  be  taken  for  a 
comparison ;  for  agriculture  had  not  then  fully  recovered 
from  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  previous  war,  com- 
merce had  not  resumed  its  old  channels,  and  the  paper 
money  issued  during  the  contest  had  not  been  wholly  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  But  at  present,  (1848,)  and  for 
some  years  past,  the  value  of  com,  as  compared  with  silver, 
has  not  differed  materially,  in  most  European  markets,  from 
its  value  in  1 789 :  certainly  it  is  not  more  than  from  10  to 
12  per  cent  higher. 

The  influence  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  over  prices  in  Europe,  appears  to  have  ceased  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  value  of  money,  compared  with  the  mass  of  commo- 
dities usually  brought  to  market,  has  fallen  in  the  interval. 
It  is  commonly,  indeed,  supposed  that  <£*100  or  dE^IOOO  was 
worth  as  much  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  as  <£^200  or  <£*2000  at  present.  There  is  really, 
however,  no  such  difference  in  the  value  of  money  at  these 
epochs.  Corn  is  not  materially  higher  at  this  moment  than 
it  was  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
though  the  prices  of  butchers^  meat,  beer,  leather,  and  a  few 
other  articles  have  risen  in  the  interval,  that  rise  has  been 
nearly  if  not  wholly  countervailed  by  the  extraordinary  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  almost  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  goods,  colonial  products,  &c.  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  -£^100  or  i?]000  will  not  go  nearly  so  far  in 
housekeeping  at  present  as  it  would  have  done  in  the  first 
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half  of  last  century.  That,  however,  is  not  a  consequence 
of  the  enhanced  cost  of  commodities,  but  of  the  vastly  im- 
proved and  more  expensive  mode  of  living;  the  better 
quality  of  houses,  the  superiority  of  their  furniture  and 
other  accommodations,  the  better  tables  that  are  now  kept, 
the  improved  and  more  costly  education  of  children,  the 
greater  number  and  cost  of  servants,  &c.  Those  who 
should  now  live  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  first  George,  would,  we  apprehend,  find  that 
JS 100  would  go  about  as  far  as  it  did  then. 

The  wages  of  household  servants  have  risen  most  mate- 
rially during  the  last  century  and  a  half;  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  services  of  agricultural  labourers, 
artisans,  &c.,  cost  more  now  than  in  1700  or  1750.  These 
parties  receive,  it  is  true,  a  far  higher  rate  of  wages,  if  esti- 
mated by  the  day ;  but  when  compared  with  the  services 
rendered,  or  the  work  done,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
wages  have  increased.  We  are  well  satisfied  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  Scotch  labourers  of  the  present  day  execute 
in  a  given  time  from  three  to  four  times  the  work  that  was 
executed  by  their  predecessors  previously  to  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1 763 ;  and  during  the  same  period  a  great,  though 
not  an  equal,  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  the  labour 
performed  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cast  of  Production  the  grand  regulating  Principle  of  ExchangeabU 
'  Value  and  Price — Influence  of  Variations  in  the  Demand  for  and 

Supply  of  Commodities  over  Prices — Influence  of  Monopolies'^ 

Average  Price  coincident  unth  Cost  of  Production, 

We  endeavoured,  lu  the  foregoing  chapter,  to  elucidate  the 
leading  and  fundamental  principles  with  respect  to  value,  by 
investigating  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  value 
of  commodities,  when  their  supply  is  adjusted  according  to 
the  effective  demand.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  variations  in  the 
demand  and  supply  of  commodities  on  their  value  and  price, 
whatever  may  be  the  source  of  these  variations. 

To  render  what  has  to  be  stated  on  these  subjects,  and 
those  that  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  per- 
fectly intelligible,  we  shall  anticipate  so  far  on  what  will 
hereafter  be  more  fully  proved,  as  to  assume  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  labourers  engaged  in  the  different  branches 
of  industry  are,  all  things  considered,  nearly  equal,  or  differ 
only  by  an  amount  so  small,  that  it  may  be  neglected  with- 
out occasioning  any  material  error;  and  that  the  profits 
realised  by  those  who  undertake  different  businesses  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  such 
must  be  the  case :  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  profits  or  wages 
of  those  who  undertake  or  employ  themselves  in  difficult, 
hazardous,  dirty,  unhealthy,  or  disagreeable  businesses,  were 
materially  to  exceed  what  was  necessary  to  afford  them  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  greater  skill  required,  or 
the  peculiar  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they 
would  be  in  a  better  situation  than  others;  and  there  would, 
consequently,  be  an  influx  of  capital  and  labourers  into 
those  businesses,  until  the  natural  equilibrium  that,  at  an 
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average,  always  subsists  amongst  the  different  branches  of 
industry  had  been  restored :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inconveniences  attending  any  particular  business  be  not 
sufficiently  compensated,  some  of  those  who  carry  it  on  will 
gradually  withdraw  from  it,  till,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
supply,  the  price  of  the  article  is  raised,  so  as  to  yield  the 
necessary  indemnification.  The  law  of  competition,  or  the 
attention  paid  by  every  individual  to  his  own  interest,  will 
not  allow  this  principle  to  be  infringed  upon  for  any  consi- 
derable period;  and,  speaking  generally,  will  insure  the 
near  equality,  all  things  taken  into  account,  of  wages  and 
profits  in  different  occupations. 

The  cost,  or  real  value,  of  commodities — denominated  by 
Smith  and  Gamier  natural  or  necessary  price — is,  as  already 
seen,  identical  with  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  pro- 
duce them  and  bring  them  to  market.     Now,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  cost  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate  regu- 
lator of  the  exchangeable  value  or  price  of  all  commodities 
not  subjected  to  monopolies,  or  of  which  the  supply  may  be 
indefinitely  increased  with  the  increase  of  demand.     That 
the  market  price  of  such  commodities  and  their  cost  do  not 
always  coincide,  is  certain ;  but  they  cannot,  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  be  far  separated,  and  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  equality.     If,  owing  to  any  single  circumstance  or 
combination  of  circumstances,  a  commodity  be  brought  to 
market  and  exchanged  for  a  greater  amount,  either  of  other 
commodities  or  of  money,  than  is  required  to  defray  the 
cost  of  its  production,  including  the  common  and  average 
rate  of  nett  profit  at  the  time,  its  producers  will  obviously 
be  placed  in  a  relatively  advantageous  situation ;  and  there 
will,  in  consequence,  be  an  influx  of  capital  into  that  parti- 
cular department,  until  competition  has  sunk  the  value  or 
price  of  the  article  to  the  level  that  will  yield  only  the 
customary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction.    And,    on   the   other   hand,   were   a   commodity 
brought  to  market  which  did  not  exchange  for  so  great  an 
amount  of  other  commodities,  or  of  money,  as  was  required 
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to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production,  its  producers  would  be 
placed  in  a  relatively  disadvantageous  situation ;  and  would, 
consequently,  withdraw  from  its  production,  until  its  value 
or  price  had  risen  so  as  to  place  them  in  the  same  situation 
as  their  neighbours,  or  to  yield  them  the  same  rate  of 
profit.  No  man  will  continue  to  produce  commodities  that 
sell  for  less  than  they  cost ;  that  is,  for  less  than  will  in- 
demnify him  for  his  outlay,  including  therein  the  common 
and  average  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital.  This  is  a  limit 
below  which  prices  cannot  be  permanently  reduced  ;  and  if 
they  were,  for  any  considerable  period,  to  rise  above  it, 
additional  capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  advantageous 
business,  and  the  competition  of  the  producers  would  lower 
prices. 

A  demand,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  such  as  will  cover  the 
expense  of  production.  If  it  be  insufficient  to  do  this,  it 
will  not  occasion  the  production  of  commodities  or  make 
them  be  brought  to  market.  But  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  whether  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  purchase, 
become  ten  or  twenty  times  more  extensive,  or  decline  in 
the  same  proportion,  still,  if  the  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modities in  demand  continue  the  same,  no  permanent  vari- 
ation will  be  occasioned  in  their  price.  Were  the  ordinary 
demand  for  hats  suddenly  doubled,  their  price  would  be  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  hatters  would,  of  course,  make 
large  profits;  but  these  would  immediately  attract  additional 
capital  to  the  hat  manufacture ;  an  increased  supply  of  hats 
would,  consequently,  be  brought  to  market,  and  if  no  vari- 
ation took  place  in  their  cost,  their  price  would  infallibly 
sink,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  its  former  level.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  demand  for  hats  is  increased  ten- 
fold, and  that  the  cost  of  their  production  is  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion — we  should,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased demand,  be  able,  before  any  very  lengthened  period 
had  elapsed,  to  buy  a  hat  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  now 
costs.     Again,  suppose  the  demand  for  hats  to  decline,  and 
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the  cost  of  their  production  to  increase — the  price  would, 
notwithstanding  the  diminished  demand,  gradually  rise,  till 
it  reached  the  point  at  which  it  would  jield  the  hatters  the 
customary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  their 
business.  It  is  admitted  that  variations  of  demand  and 
supply  occasion  corresponding  yariations  of  price ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  remark  that  these  variations  are  temporary 
only.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  grand  regulator  of  price 
— ^the  centre  of  all  those  transitory  and  evanescent  oscilla- 
tions on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Wherever  industry 
is  free,  the  competition  of  the  producers  is  always  directed 
to  elevate  or  sink  prices  to  this  level. 

In  certain  branches  of  industry,  such,  for  example,  as 
agriculture,  which  are  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  from  which  capital  cannot  be 
easily  withdrawn,  there  is  a  longer  interval  than  in  others, 
before  the  market  price  of  produce,  and  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, are  equalised  ;  but  that  this  equalisation  must  take 
place  in  the  end,  is  suiSciently  plain.  Neither  farmers,  nor 
any  other  class  of  producers,  will  continue  to  bring  produce 
to  market,  unless  it  sell  for  a  price  sufficient  to  remunerate 
them  for  the  expense  of  its  production,  including  the  average 
rate  of  profit  on  their  outlays.  Nemo  enim  sanus  debet  velle 
impensam  ac  sumptum  facere  in  culturam,  si  videt  non  posse 
rejici}  The  cost  of  production  is  a  limit  below  which  prices 
cannot  permanently  sink,  and  above  which  they  cannot  per- 
manently rise.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  an  excess  of  supply 
depresses  the  price  of  corn  below  this  limit,  the  occupiers  of 
poor  land  are  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties ;  some  of 
them  are,  in  consequence,  driven  from  their  employment, 
and  a  smaller  supply  of  com  being  brought  to  market,  prices 
are  again  elevated  so  as  to  yield  the  customary  rate  of  profit 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  poorest  soils  that  are  still  kept 
under  tillage.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  rise 
above  this  natural  limit,  the  cutivators  gain  more  than  the 

J  Varro  "  de  Re  Rustica,"  lib.  i.  §  2. 
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average  rate  of  profit,  which  necessarily  attracts  more  indi- 
yiduals  and  more  capital  to  agriculture,  until  the  supply  is 
80  far  increased,  and  the  price  so  far  depressed,  that  the 
cultivators  obtain  only  ordinary  profits.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  average  prices  continue  stationary,  and  about  which 
market  prices  oscillate.  If  any  great  discovery  were  made 
in  agriculture — ^such,  for  instance,  as  should  reduce  the  cost 
of  cultivation  a  half — the  price  of  agricultural  produce  would 
fall  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  it  would  continue  to  sell  at 
that  reduced  rate  until  the  increase  of  population  forced 
recourse  to  soils  of  a  less  degree  of  fertility.  Whenever  this 
took  place,  prices  would  again  rise.  Why  is  the  price 
of  corn  almost  invariably  higher  in  this  country  than  in 
Poland  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion? 

A  pound  weight  of  gold  is  at  present  worth  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  silver.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  this  is 
a  consequence  of  the  demand  for  gold  being  greater  than  the 
demand  for  silver ;  for  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Neither  can 
it  be  said  to  be  occasioned  by  an  absolute  scarcity  of  gold ; 
for  those  who  choose  to  pay  a  sufficient  price  for  it  may 
obtain  it  in  any  quantity  they  please.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  metals  consists  entirely  in 
the  circumstance  of  its  costing  about  fifteen  times  as  much 
to  produce  a  pound  of  gold  as  to  produce  a  pound  of  silver. 
That  this  is  really  the  case,  is  plain  from  the  admitted  fact, 
that  the  producers  of  gold  do  not  gain  any  greater  profit 
than  those  of  silver,  iron,  lead,  or  any  other  metal.  They 
have  no  monopoly  of  its  production.  All  individuals  may 
send  capital  to  Russia  and  Brazil,  and  become  producers 
of  gold  ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  principle  of  com- 
petition never  fails  of  forcing  the  j)rodact  to  be  sold  at  such 
a  price  as  will  merely  pay  the  expenses  of  its  production. 
Were  a  gold  mine  discovered  of  equal  productiveness  with 
the  silver  mines,  the  production  of  gold  would  immediately 
become  an  exceedingly  advantageous  business  ;  an  immense 
supply  would,  in  consequence,  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 
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and  its  price  would,  in  no  very  long  time,  be  reduced  to  the 
same  level  as  silver. 

Were  a  set  of  men  brought  together  from  various  coun- 
tries, ignorant  of  each  others  wants,  and  of  the  labour  and 
expense  required  to  produce  the  commodities  we  may  sup- 
pose each  of  them  to  possess,  these  would  be  bought  and 
sold  according  to  the  wants  and  fancies  of  the  parties. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  pound  of  gold  might  be  given 
for  a  pound  of  iron,  and  a  gallon  of  wine  for  a  gallon  of 
small  beer.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  established,  and  the  wants  of  society  and  the 
powers  of  production  come  to  be  generally  known,  an  end  is 
put  to  this  capricious  method  of  bartering.  Thousands  of 
sellers  then  enter  the  market ;  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  sell  a  pound  of  iron  for  a  pound 
of  gold ;  for  the  producers  of  iron  will  undersell  each  other, 
until,  by  their  competition,  they  reduce  its  exchangeable 
value,  or  price,  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  its  production. 
This,  in  every  civilised  society,  is  the  pivot  on  which  ex- 
changeable value  always  turns.  It  is  usual  for  voyagers 
who  touch  at  countries  occupied  by  savages,  to  obtain  valu- 
able products  in  exchange  for  toys  or  trinkets,  which  it  cost 
infinitely  less  to  produce;  but  in  all  civilised  and  commercial 
countries,  the  proportion  in  which,  generally  speaking,  com- 
modities exchange  for  each  other,  depends  on  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  their  production. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  variation  of  demand, 
unaccompanied  by  a  variation  in  the  cost  or  real  value  of 
commodities,  has  any  lasting  influence  over  prices.  If 
the  cost  of  commodities  be  diminished,  their  price  will  be 
equally  diminished,  though  the  demand  should  be  increased 
to  any  conceivable  extent ;  while,  if  their  cost  be  increased, 
their  price  will  be  equally  increased,  though  the  demand 
should  sink  to  the  lowest  assignable  limit. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  this  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  those  commodities  only  which  may  be  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
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increased  to  anj  extent  bj  fresh  outlays  of  capital  and 
labour.  But  there  are  circumstances  under  which  the  sup- 
ply of  commodities  is  strictly  limited ;  and  when  such  is 
the  case,  their  price  is  no  longer  determined  by  their  cost, 
but  by  the  degree  of  their  real  or  supposed  utility,  compared 
with  the  means  and  necessities  of  the  buyers.  In  a  desert, 
or  a  besieged  city,  a  barrel  of  water  or  a  pound  of  bread  may 
be  more  valuable  than  a  pipe  of  Burgundy  or  a  pound  of 
gold.^  And  though  artificial  monopolies  be  rarely  carried 
to  so  oppressive  a  height,  the  same  principle  holds  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  all  commodities  produced  under  them. 
When  an  individual,  or  company,  obtains  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  furnishing  any  species  of  goods,  the  principle  of  com- 
petition is  suspended  with  respect  to  them,  and  their  price 
depends,  in  consequence,  on  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
brought  to  market,  compared  with  the  demand,  and  is  not 
affected  by  anything  else.  If  monopolists  supplied  the  mar- 
ket liberally,  or  kept  it  as  fully  stocked  as  it  would  be  were 
there  no  monopoly,  commodities  would  sell  at  their  natural 
price,  and  the  monopoly  would  have  no  disadvantage  further 
than  the  exclusion  of  the  public  from  an  employment  which 
every  one  should  have  leave  to  carry  on.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  market  is  seldom  or  never  fully  supplied  with 
monopolised  commodities.  All  classes  endeavour  to  get  the 
highest  price  for  their  products ;  and,  in  this  view,  those 
who  are  protected  by  a  monopoly  against  the  risk  of  being 
undersold  by  others,  uniformly  keep  the  market  under- 
stocked, or  supply  it  with  inferior  articles,  or  both.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  price  of  commodities,  if  they  cannot 
be  easily  smuggled  from  abroad,  or  clandestinely  produced 

*  Pliny  (**  Hist.  Nat."  lib.  riii.  cap.  57)  and  Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  Tii. 
esp.  6)  relate  that,  daring  the  siege  of  Casilinum  by  Hannibal,  the  scarcity 
of  prorisons  became  so  extreme,  that  a  rat  was  sold  for  200  denarii !  They 
add,  that  the  seller  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  having  died  of  hanger, 
whUe  the  rat  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  bnyer.  **  Avaro 
enimy'*  says  Valerius,  "  fame  consumpto,  manubiis  sordium  suarum  fhii  non 
llcnit ;  squi  animi  vir,  ad  salutarem  iropensam  faciendam ;  care  qnidem, 
Terum  neeessari^,  coroparato  cibo  vi-xit." 
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at  home,  may  be  elevated  to  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
competition  of  the  buyers  can  raise  it ;  and  may,  conse- 
qaently,  amount  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  the  sum  it 
would  amount  to,  were  competition  permitted  to  operate  on 
their  production  and  sale.  The  will  and  the  power  of  the 
purchasers  to  offer  a  high  price  forms  the  only  limit  to  the 
rapacity  of  monopolists. 

Besides  the  commodities  produced  under  artificial  mono- 
polies, there  is  another  class,  the  supply  of  which  cannot 
be  increased  by  means  of  human  industry,  and  whose  price 
is  not,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  cost  of  their  production. 
Ancient  statues,  vases,  and  gems,  the  pictures  of  the  great 
masters,  some  varieties  of  wine  produced  in  limited  quan- 
tities on  soils  of  a  particular  quality  and  exposure,  and  a 
few  other  commodities,  belong  to  this  class.  As  their 
supply  cannot  be  increased,  their  price  varies  as  the  demand, 
and  is  independent  on  any  other  circumstance. 

But  with  these  exceptions,  which,  when  compared  to  the 
mass  of  commodities,  are  of  no  great  importance,  wherever 
industry  is  unrestricted,  and  competition  allowed  to  operate, 
the  average  price  of  the  various  products  of  art  and  industry 
always  coincides  with  the  cost  of  their  production.  When 
a  fall  takes  places  in  the  market  price  of  a  commodity,  we 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  really  advantageous,  or  whether  a 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  producers  be  not  gratuitously 
transferred  to  the  consumers,  until  we  learn  whether  the 
cost  of  production  be  equally  diminished.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  fall  of  price  will  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
producers,  and  will  be  permanent ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case 
— if  the  cost  of  production  continue  the  same,  the  fall  must 
be  injurious  to  the  producers,  and  prices  will,  in  conse- 
quence, speedily  regain  their  former  level.  In  like  manner, 
no  rise  of  prices  can  be  permanent,  unless  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction be  proportionally  increased.  If  that  cost  has  re- 
mained stationary,  or  has  not  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  prices  will  decline  as  soon  as  the  ephemeral  causes  of 
enhancement  have  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Influence  of  MereantiU  SpeadaiUmi  on  Price — D^erence  between 
SpecukUum  and  ChmbUng — SpeadaHone  in  Com  hen^Uial  to  the 
PubliCy  but  dangercue  to  the  Dealers — ImitatifDe  tSJi>eeMlaiion — 
Influence  of  Knowledge  on  Spectdaium, 

The  proposition  so  universally  assented  to,  that  market 
prices  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  supply  of  com- 
modities bears  to  the  demand,  would  be  more  accurate  were 
it  expressed  with  some  modifications.  It  rarely  happens 
that  either  the  actual  supply  of  any  species  of  produce  in 
extensive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of  that  demand,  can  be 
exactly  measured.  Every  transaction  in  which  produce  is 
bought  that  it  may  be  afterwards  sold,  is,  in  ^t,  a  spe* 
culation.  The  buyer  anticipates  that  the  demand  for  the 
article  he  has  purchased  will  be  such,  at  some  future  period, 
either  more  or  less  distant,  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  with  a  profit ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  de- 
pends, it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  esti- 
mated the  circumstances  that  will  determine  the  future 
price  of  the  commodity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all 
highly  commercial  countries,  where  merchants  are  possessed 
of  large  capitals,  and  where  they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and  foresight,  the  prices 
of  commodities  will  frequently  be  very  much  influenced, 
not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  changes  in  the  accus- 
tomed relation  of  the  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  such  changes.  It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant 
to  acquaint  himself  with  every  circumstance  affecting  the 
particular  description  of  commodities  in  which  he  deals. 
He  endeavours  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information 
with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may  affect  their  supply  or 
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demand,  or  the  cost  of  their  prodaction  :  and  if  he  learned 
that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed,  or  that,  owing  to 
changes  of  fashion,  or  to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
commerce,  the  demand  for  it  had  been  increased,  he  would 
most  likely  be  disposed  to  become  a  buyer,  in  anticipation 
of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  fail  of  taking  place ;  or  if  he  ^^ere  a 
holder  of  the  article,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with  it  unless 
for  a  higher  price  than  he  would  previously  have  accepted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  were  of  a  con- 
trary description  —  if,  for  example,  he  learned  that  the 
article  was  now  produced  with  greater  facility,  or  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change 
of  fashion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of  some  of  the  markets  to 
which  it  had  previously  been  admitted — he  would  act  dif- 
ferently :  in  this  case  he  would  anticipate  a  fall  of  prices, 
and  would  either  decline  purchasing  the  article,  except  at  a 
reduced  rate,  or  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him 
to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price.     In  conse- 
quence of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  commodities,  in 
different  places  and  periods,  are  brought  comparatively  near 
to  equality.     All  abrupt  transitions,  from  scarcity  to  abun- 
dance, and  from  Abundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided :  an 
excess   in   one   case   is   made   to   balance  a  deficiency  in 
another,  and  the  supply  is  distributed  with  a  degree  of 
steadiness   and    regularity   that   could  hardly  have   been 
deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  statements,  that  those  who 
indiscriminately  condemn  all  sorts  of  speculative  engage- 
ments, have  never  reflected  on  the  circumstances  inci- 
dent to  the  prosecution  of  every  undertaking.  In  truth 
and  reality,  they  are  all  speculations.  Their  undertakers 
must  look  forward  to  periods  more  or  less  distant,  and  their 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  sagacity  with  which  they 
have  estimated  the  probability  of  certain  events  occurring, 
and  the  influence  which  they  have  ascribed  to  them.  Specu- 
lation is,  therefore,  really  only  another  name  for  foresight ; 
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and  thoagh  fortones  hare  sometimes  been  made  by  a  lucky 
hit,  the  character  of  a  successful  speculator  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  due  to  him  only  who  has  skilfully 
devised  the  means  of  effecting  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and 
who  has  outstripped  his  competitors  in  the  judgment  with 
which  he  has  looked  into  futurity,  and  appreciated  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  producing  distant  effects.  Even  in  those 
businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  are 
apparently  the  most  secure,  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  great 
deal  of  speculation.  Those  engaged  in  the  former  have  to 
encounter  variations  of  seasons,  while  those  engaged  in  the 
latter  have  to  encounter  variations  of  fashion ;  and  each 
is,  besides,  liable  to  be  affected  by  legislative  enactments,  by 
discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  an  endless  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  always  very  difficult,  and  sometimes 
quite  impossible,  to  foresee.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the 
gains  of  the  undertakers  are  so  adjusted,  that  they  obtain, 
at  an  average,  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
But  the  inequality  in  the  gains  of  individuals  is  most  com- 
monly very  great ;  and  while  the  superior  tact,  industry, 
or  good  fortune  of  some  enable  them  to  realise  large  for- 
tunes, the  want  of  discernment,  the  less  vigilant  attention, 
or  the  bad  fortune  of  others,  frequently*edace  them  from 
the  situation  of  capitalists  to  that  of  labourers.^ 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 


^  The  necessity  of  speculation  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  has  been  well 
iUnstrated  by  Seneca  :  "  Huic  respondebimus,  nanquam  expectare  nos  cer> 
tiflsimam  remm  comprehensionem  :  quoniam  in  arduo  est  reri  exploratio ; 
•ed  eA  ire  quk  ducit  reri  similitudo.  Omne  hie  yia  procedit  officium.  Sic 
•erimns,  sic  narigamus,  sic  militamus,  sic  axores  ducimus,  sic  liberos  tolli- 
mas  ;  quanquam  omnium  horum  incertus  sit  eyentus.  Ad  ea  accedimus,  de 
qoibus  ben^  sperandum  esse  credimus.  Quis  enim  pollicetur  serenti  pro- 
Tentum,  nariganti  portum,  militanti  victoriam,  marito  pudicam  axorem, 
pfttri  pios  liberos  ?  Sequimur  qua  ratio,  non  quh  Veritas  trahit.  Expecta, 
nt  nisi  ben^  cessurA  non  facias,  et  nisi  comperti  Teritate  nihil  moreris, 
nlicto  omni  actu,  rita  consistit.  Dum  rerisimilia  me  in  hoc  aut  illud  im- 
pellant,  non  rerebor  beneficium,  dare  ei,  quern  verisimile  erit  gratnm  esse.'* — 
D4  Btfufe.,  lib.  It.  cap.  33. 
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demarcation  between  speculation  and  gambling.  The  truth 
is,  that  thej  run  into  one  another  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees.  Practically,  however,  that  may  be  termed  a  safe, 
and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  speculation,  in  which,  on  a  fair 
and  careful  estimate  of  the  favourable  and  unfavourable 
contingencies,  the  former  preponderate ;  while  that  may  be 
termed  a  gambling  adventure  in  which  the  contingencies 
are  unknown,  or  in  which  they  are  nearly  equal.  Suppose 
a  race-horse  and  a  dray-horse  were  matched  to  run  against 
each  other ;  an  individual  who  betted  that  the  race-horse 
would  win,  could  not  be  deemed  a  gambler ;  for  he,  it  is 
plain,  would  encounter  little  or  no  risk.  But  if  two  race- 
horses, each  in  high  estimation,  were  matched  against  each 
other,  the  risk  would  become  very  great ;  and  the  success 
of  either  would,  most  likely,  depend  on  so  many  accidental 
and  almost  inappreciable  circumstances,  that  those  who 
betted  on  the  event  might  fairly  be  denominated  gamblers. 

Among  the  various  speculations  carried  on  by  merchants, 
there  are  few  that  have  exposed  them  more  to  the  public 
odium,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  more  really 
beneficial,  than  those  of  the  dealers  in  corn.  Not  only  do 
they  distribute  the  produce  of  the  harvest  equally  through- 
out the  country,  according  to  the  wants  of  different  districts, 
but  they  manage  their  operations  so  as  to  reserve  a  portion 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  plentiful  years  as  a  resource 
against  future  emergencies ;  and  when  a  scarcity  occurs, 
they  distribute  its  pressure  equally  over  the  year,  and  pre- 
vent society  from  ever  actually  feeling  the  extremity  of 
want.  We  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  show  how  speculation 
produces  these  effects. 

Were  the  harvests  always  equally  productive,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  storing  up  supplies  of  corn ;  and  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  crop 
equally  throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  year. 
But  such  is  not  the  order  of  nature.  The  variations  in  the 
^gg^^g^te  produce  of  a  country  in  different  seasons,  though 
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not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  are  commonly  supposed,  are  still 
Tery  considerable ;  and  experience  has  shown,  that  two  or 
three  unusually  luxuriant  harvests  seldom  take  place  in 
succession ;  or  that  when  they  do,  they  are  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  those  that  are  deficient.  The  speculators  in  com 
anticipate  this  result.  Whenever  prices  begin  to  give  way, 
in  consequence  of  an  unusually  luxuriant  harvest,  specula- 
tion is  at  work.  The  more  opulent  farmers  withhold  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  produce  from  market ;  and  the 
more  opulent  dealers  purchase  largely  of  the  com  brought 
to  market,  and  store  it  up  in  expectation  of  a  future 
advance.  And  thus,  without  intending  to  promote  any 
one''s  interest  but  their  own,  speculators  in  com  become 
benefactors  of  the  public.  They  provide  a  reserve  stock 
against  those  years  of  scarcity  which  are  sure,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  recur ;  while,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
redundant  supply  from  immediate  consumption,  prices  are 
prevented  from  falling  so  low  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
farmers,  or  at  least  are  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  reached ;  provident  habits  are 
maintained  amongst  the  people ;  and  that  waste  and  extra- 
vagance are  checked  which  always  take  place  in  plentiful 
years,  but  which  would  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent 
were  the  whole  produce  of  an  abundant  crop  consumed 
within  the  season. 

It  is,  however,  in  scarce  years  that  the  speculations  of  the 
corn-merchants  are  principally  advantageous.  Even  in  the 
richest  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  agriculture  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are 
totally  without  the  means  of  withholding  their  produce  from 
market,  in  order  to  speculate  upon  any  future  advance.  In 
consequence,  the  markets  are  always  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  produce  immediately  after  harvest ;  and  in  coun- 
tries where  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  com- trade  are  not 
possessed  of  large  capitals,  or  where  their  proceedings  are 
restricted,  or  regarded  with  suspicion,  there  is  then,  almost 
invariably,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices.    But  as  the  vast  majority 
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of  the  people  buy  their  food  in  small  quantities,  or  from 
day  to  day  as  they  want  it,  their  consumption  is  necessarily 
extended  or  contracted  according  to  its  price  at  the  time. 
Their  views  do  not  extend  to  the  future ;  they  have  no 
means  of  judging  whether  the  crop  is  or  is  not  deficient ; 
they  liye,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are 
satisfied  if,  in  the  meantime,  they  obtain  abundant  supplies 
at  a  cheap  rate.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  were  there  nothing 
to  control  or  counteract  this  improvidence,  the  consequences 
would,  very  often,  be  fatal  in  the  extreme.  The  crop  of  one 
harvest  must  support  the  population  till  the  crop  of  the 
succeeding  harvest  has  been  gathered  in ;  and  if  that  crop 
should  be  deficient — if,  for  instance,  it  should  only  be  ade- 
quate to  aiford,  at  the  usual  rate  of  consumption,  a  supply 
of  nine  or  ten  months'  provision  instead  of  twelve — it  is 
plain,  that  unless  the  price  were  so  raised  immediately  after 
harvest  as  to  enforce  economy,  and  put,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  nation  upon  short  allowance,  the  most  dreadful  famine 
would  be  experienced  previously  to  the  ensuing  harvest. 
Those  who  examine  the  accounts  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  downwards, 
collected  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  others, 
will  meet  with  abundant  proofs  of  what  has  now  been  stated. 
In  those  remote  periods,  when  the  farmers  were  generally 
without  the  means  of  withholding  their  crops  from  market, 
and  when  the  trade  of  a  corn-dealer  was  proscribed,  the 
utmost  improvidence  was  exhibited  in  the  consumption  of 
grain.  There  were  then,  indeed,  bat  few  years  in  which  a 
considerable  scarcity  was  not  experienced  immediately  before 
harvest,  and  many  in  which  there  was  an  absolute  famine. 
The  fluctuations  of  price  exceeded  every  thing  of  which  we 
can  now  form  an  idea ;  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
being  often  four  and  five  times  as  high  in  June  and  July 
as  in  September  and  October.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
increase  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  large  farmers  and 
dealers,  and  to  the  freedom  given  to  the  operations  of  the 
corn- merchants,  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  such  ruinous 
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▼icissitudes.  Whenever  the  dealers,  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  superior  means  of  information,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  crops  than  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons, find  the  harvest  likely  to  be  deficient,  they  raise  the 
price  of  the  corn  they  have  warehoused,  and  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  corn  which  the  farmers  are  bringing  to 
market.  In  consequence  of  this  rise  of  prices,  all  ranks 
and  orders,  but  especially  the  lower,  who  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  com,  are  obliged  to  use  greater  economy,  and 
to  check  all  improvident  and  wasteful  consumption.  Every 
class  being  thus  immediately  put  upon  short  allowance,  the 
pressure  of  the  scarcity  is  distribited  equally  over  the  year ; 
and  instead  of  indulging,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in  the 
same  scale  of  consumption  as  in  seasons  of  plenty,  until  the 
supply  became  altogether  deficient,  and  then  being  exposed 
without  resource  to  the  attacks  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the 
speculations  of  the  corn-merchants  warn  us  of  our  danger, 
and  compel  us  to  provide  against  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  these  proceedings  of  the 
corn-merchants  should  ever  be  injurious  to  the  public.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  scarce  years  they  are  not  disposed  to 
bring  the  corn  they  have  purchased  to  market  until  it  has 
attained  an  exorbitant  price,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the 
scarcity  is  thus  often  very  much  aggravated  :  but  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  any  such  statement.  The  immense 
amount  of  capital  required  to  store  up  any  considerable 
quantity  of  com,  and  the  waste  to  which  it  is  liable,  render 
most  holders  disposed  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  can  realise  a 
fair  profit.  In  every  extensive  country  in  which  the  com 
trade  is  free,  there  are  infinitely  too  many  persons  engaged 
in  it  to  enable  any  sort  of  combination  or  concert  to  be  formed 
amongst  them ;  and  though  it  were  formed,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  for  an  instant.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
and  other  small  holders  of  corn  are  always  in  straitened 
circumstances,  more  particularly  if  a  scarce  year  has  not 
occurred  so  soon  as  they  expected ;  and  they  are,  conse- 
quently, anxious  to  relieve  themselves,  as  soon  as  prices 
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rise,  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  their  hands.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  individuals  are  found  who  retain  their  stocks  for  too 
long  a  period,  or  until  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  prices 
begin  to  decline.  But,  instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  cry 
against  such  persons,  every  one  who  takes  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  matter  will  immediately  perceive  that,  inasmuch 
as  their  miscalculation  must,  under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, be  exceedingly  injurious  to  themselves,  we  have  the 
best  security  against  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  productive  of  any  material  injury,  or  even  inconveni- 
ence, to  the  public.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  determine  beforehand  wlien 
a  scarcity  is  to  abate  in  consequence  of  new  supplies  being 
brought  to  market ;  and  had  it  continued  a  little  longer, 
there  would  have  been  no  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
holders.  At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that,  by  declining  to 
bring  their  corn  to  market,  they  preserved  a  resource  on 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  harvest  being  longer  delayed  than 
usual,  or  of  any  unfavourable  contingency  taking  place,  the 
public  could  have  fallen  back  ;  so  that,  instead  of  deserving 
abuse,  these  speculators  are  justly  entitled  to  every  fair 
encouragement  and  protection.  A  country  in  which  there 
is  no  considerable  stock  of  grain  in  the  barn-yards  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  is  in  a 
most  perilous  situation,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the 
severest  privations,  or  even  famine.  But  so  long  as  the 
sagacity,  the  miscalculation,  or  the  avarice,  of  merchants 
and  dealers,  retain  a  stock  of  grain  in  the  warehouses, 
this  last  extremity  cannot  take  place.  By  refusing  to  sell 
till  it  has  reached  a  very  high  price,  they  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  all  sorts  of  waste,  and  husband  for  the  public  those 
supplies  which  they  could  not  have  so  frugally  husbanded 
for  themselves. 

The  advantage  of  the  speculative  purchases  of  com  made 
by  merchants  in  plentiful  years,  and  of  the  immediate 
rise  of  price  which  their  operations  occasion  in  years  when 
a  scarcity  is  apprehended,  have  been  very  clearly  stated  in 
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a  Report  by  the  Lords  of  the  Priyy  Council,  in  1790,  on 
the  Com  Laws. — ^^  In  other  countries,'*^  say  their  lordships, 
«*  magazines  of  com  are  formed  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments, or  by  the  principal  magistrates  of  great  cities,  as  a 
resource  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  country  has  no  such 
institution.  The  stores  of  com  are  here  deposited  in  the 
bams  and  stacks  of  wealthy  farmers,  and  in  magazines  of 
merchants  and  dealers  in  com,  who  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  restrained,  but  rather  encouraged  in  laying  up  stores  of 
this  nature ;  as,  after  a  deficient  crop,  they  are  thereby 
enabled  to  divide  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it  as  equally 
as  possible  through  every  part  of  the  year ;  and  by  checking 
improvident  consumption  in  the  beginning  of  scarcity, 
prevent  famine,  which  might  otherwise  happen  before  the 
next  harvest.  The  inland  trade  of  corn  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  perfectly  free.  This  freedom  can  never  be  abused.  To 
suppose  that  there  can  be  a  monopoly  of  so  bulky  and  perish- 
able an  article,  dispersed  through  so  many  hands,  over  every 
part  of  the  country,  is  an  idle  and  vain  apprehension.^ 

The  regulations  once  so  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
assize  of  bread,  were  originally  devised  and  intended  as 
measures  of  security,  lest,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
bakers  in  most  towns,  they  should  combine  together,  and 
artificially  raise  the  price  of  bread.  According,  however,  as 
sounder  notions  upon  these  subjects  were  diffused  throughout 
the  country,  these  regulations  fell  gradually  into  disuse;  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  ill  effects  have,  in  any  instance, 
been  found  to  result  from  their  neglect.  The  assize  of  bread 
in  London  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1815 ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
bination amongst  the  bakers  has  ever  since  been  thought 
of,  and  that  the  public  have  always  had  an  ample  supply  of 
bread,  at  the  lowest  prices,  all  things  considered,  that  the 
state  of  the  corn-market  would  admit.  And  when  such  has 
been  the  case,  when  no  combination  has  ever  been  even  so 
much  as  attempted  amongst  the  bakers  of  a  single  town,  can 
any  thing  be  more   perfectly  visionary,  than  to  suppose 
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that  it  should  be  attempted  among  the  vast  multitudes  of 
farmers  and  corn-dealers  dispersed  over  an  extensive  coun- 
try !  "  The  unlimited,  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade,^  sajs  Adam  Smith,  ''  as  it  is  the  only  effectual 
preventive  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine,  so  it  is  the  best 
palliative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth.  No  trade 
deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  none 
requires  it  so  much,  because  none  is  so  much  exposed  to 
undeserved  popular  odium."  ^ 

But  though  the  speculations  of  the  corn-merchants  be 
in  every  case  beneficial  to  the  public,  they  are  very  often 
injurious  to  themselves.  The  corn  trade  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  businesses  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
engage.  This  arises  partly  and  principally  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  procuring  correct  information  with  respect  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  harvests  in  different  countries 
and  districts,  and  of  the  supplies  of  corn  that  may  be  made 
available  in  case  of  deficiency ;  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  crops;  and  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  how  much  any  given  rise 
of  price  may  affect  consumption.  When  the  elements  of 
speculation  are  so  very  uncertain,  or  when,  at  least,  they 
are  so  difficult  to  disentangle  and  appreciate,  it  requires  no 
ordinary  prudence  for  a  merchant  to  avoid  very  heavy 
losses;  and  how  cautious  sogver,  he  can  never  be  secure 
against  unfavourable  chances.  A  few  days''  rain,  imme- 
diately before  or  during  harvest,  have  often,  by  exciting 
what  were  apparently  the  best-founded  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  the  crop,  occasioned  a  sudden  rise 
of  prices,  which  have  again  as  suddenly  fallen  back  to  their 
former  level  when  the  weather  improved.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  these  causes  of  risk  and  uncertainty  should 
ever  be  completely  obviated ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  weaken  their  frequency  and 
force,  as  the  establishment  of  a  free  corn  trade  with  other 

»  «  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  234. 
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coautries.  Such  is  the  wise  arraDgement  of  Providence, 
that  the  seasons  most  unfavourable  to  the  crops  in  one 
country  or  district,  are  generally  the  most  fiftvoarable  to 
those  in  countries  or  districts  having  a  different  soil  or 
climate.^  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that 
the  harvests  throughout  the  commercial  world  differ  mate- 
rially in  different  years ;  and  when,  after  1849,  the  external 
com  trade  will  be  freed  from  restrictions,  the  facility  of 
importing  additional  supplies  from  foreign  countries  when 
the  liome  supply  happens  to  be  unusually  deficient,  or  of 
exporting  to  them  iu  unusually  abundant  years,  will  pro- 
bably give  greater  steadiness  to  prices;'  and  if  so,  the 
hazard  to  which  the  dealers  have  hitherto  been  exposed 
will  be  proportionally  lessened. 

The  great  risk  to  which  all  classes  of  merchants  are 
exposed,  who  offer  an  unusually  high  price  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  commodities,  in  anticipation  of  a  future  advance  of 
price,  is  a  consequence,  principally,  of  the  difficulty  of  truly 
appreciating  the  grounds  on  which  a  deficient  supply  or  an 

^  The  admirable  paragraph  which  follows  is  from  the  *^  Commercio  di 
Grani "  of  the  Count  di  Verri  — ''  La  terra  che  abitiamo  riproduce  ogni  anno 
una  quantity  corrispondente  alia  universale  consumazione  ;  il  commercio 
Bupplisce  col  superfluo  di  una  terra  al  bisogno  dell*  altra  e  colla  legge  de 
continuita  si  equilibrano,  dopo  alcune  oscillazioni,  periodicamente  bisogno 
ed  abbondanza.  Quel  che  suggeriscono  i  vincoli  risguardono  gli  uomini  solla 
terra  come  ridotti  a  gettar  il  dado  a  chi  debba  morir  di  fame  ;  risgoardi- 
amoli  con  occhio  tranquillo  e  riceveremo  idee  piu  consolanti  e  vere,  cono- 
sendoci  fratelli  di  una  yasta  famiglia  sparza  sul  globo,  spinti  a  darci  ricen- 
deTolmente  soccorso,  e  proTveduti  largamente  dal  gran  motore  della  reg^^ 
tazione  a  quanto  ik  d'  uopo  per  sostenere  i  bisogni  della  yita.  I  soli  yincoli 
artificiali,  immaginati  dalla  timida  ignoranza  o  dair  astuta  ambizione,  hanno 
ridotti  gli  stati  ai  timori  della  fame  ed  a  soflfrirla.** — P.  33,  ed.  1818. 

'  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  state  that  the  measures,  with  regard  to  the 
com  trade,  carried  through  parliament  in  1846,  were  the  best  that  might 
have  been  adopted.  Probably,  indeed,  they  were  the  only  measures  that 
could  be  carried ;  but  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  interests  of  all  classes 
would  have  been  better  promoted  by  imposing  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on 
importation,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  drawback — See  Pott  and 
Comnureial  Dictionary^  art  Com  Trade  and  Corn  Laws. 
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increased  demand  is  expected.^  This,  however,  is  entirely 
I  practical  question,  for  the  solution  of  the  merchant,  whose 
mccess  depends  on  the  skill  and  sai^acitj  which  he  evinces 
in  conductin<^  his  speculations  under  such  circumstances. 
The  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825  took  its  rise  partly 
ind  chiefly  from  a  supposed  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
eotton,  originating  in  the  previous  low  prices,  and  partly 
from  an  idea  that  there  was  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
raw  cotton  in  this  country  and  the  Gontiuent,  and  that  the 
stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  success  of  those  who  embarked  in  this  speculation 
depended  entirely  on  two  circumstances :  viz.  Jirst^  that 
they  were  right  in  the  fundamental  supposition  on  which 
the  speculation  rested,  that  the  supply  of  cotton  was  no 
longer  commensurate  with  the  demand;  and  second^  that 
their  competition  did  not  raise  the  price  so  high  as  to 
diminish  the  consumption  by  the  manufacturers  in  too 
great  a  degree  to  enable  them  to  take  off  the  quantity 
actually  brought  to  market.  If  the  merchants  had  been 
well-founded  in  their  suppositions,  and  if  their  competition 
had  not  raised  the  price  of  cotton  too  high,  the  speculation 
would  have  been  successful.  But,  instead  of  being  well- 
founded,  the  hypothesis  on  which  they  proceeded  was  all 
but  visionary.  There  was  no  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
cotton,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  increase ;  and 

'  The  famous  philosopher  Thales,  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about  550 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  reported  to  have  engaged  in  at  least  one 
saccessful  speculation.  '*  His  poverty,*'  says  Aristotle,  ^*  was  thought  to 
upbraid  his  studies  as  serving  no  gainful,  and  therefore  no  useful  purpose. 
But  Thales,  by  his  skill  in  meteorology,  contrived  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  ; 
for  as  his  science  enabled  him  to  foresee  that  next  season  there  would  be  an 
extraordinary  crop  of  olives,  he  hired  in  the  winter  all  the  oil-presses  in 
Chios  and  Miletus,  employing  his  little  fortune  in  giving  earnest  to  their 
respective  proprietors.  When  the  gathering  season  approached,  and  the 
olives  were  seen  loading  the  branches,  all  men  wished  to  provide  oil-presses 
at  the  same  time,  and  suddenly :  but  Thales,  being  master  of  the  whole 
number,  let  them  separately  at  a  high  price ;  and  thereby  accumulating  vast 
wealth,  proved  that  philosophers  might  be  rich  if  they  pleased,  but  that 
riches  were  not  the  object  of  their  pursuit.*' — Gillies'  Arittotle,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
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though  there  had  been  a  decrease,  the  excess  to  which  the 
price  was  carried  must  ha^e  checked  cousumption  so  as  to 
occasion  a  serious  revulsion.^ 

When  a  few  leading  merchants  purchase,  in  anticipation 
of  an  advance,  or  sell,  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  specula- 
tion is  often  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  by  the 
operations  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only, 
and  who  have  never,  perhaps,  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the 
grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  anticipated.  In 
speculation,  as  in  most  other  things,  one  individual  derives 
confidence  from  another.  Such  a  one  purchases  or  sells, 
not  because  he  has  any  peculiar  or  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  demand  and  supply,  but  because 
some  one  else  has  done  so  before  him.  The  original  impulse 
is  thus  rapidly  extended ;  and  even  those  who  are  satisfied 
that  a  speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  is 
unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil,  not  unfrequently 
adventure,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  with* 
draw  before  the  recoil  has  begun. 

The  only  guarantee  against  the  spread  of  imitative  specu- 
lations, if  we  may  so  term  them,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
diffusion  of  sounder  information,  and,  consequently,  of  a 
more  searching  spirit  of  analysis,  amongst  the  mercantile 
class.  The  crowd  who  engage  in  speculative  adventures, 
once  set  on  foot,  consist  partly  of  determined  gamblers,  who 

^  Several  well-informed  merchants  embarked  in  this  speculation,  and 
suffered  by  it.  The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  cotton  from  America, 
in  1824,  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  delusion.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  falling  off  was  not  accidental,  but  that  it  was  a  consequence 
of  the  price  of  cotton  having  been  for  a  series  of  years  so  low  as  to  be 
inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  The  result  showed 
that  this  calculation  was  most  erroneous,  the  imports,  in  1 825,  fh>m  the 
United  States,  having  exceeded  those  in  any  previous  year.  And  besides, 
in  entering  on  the  speculation,  no  attention  was  paid  to  Egypt  and  Italy, 
eoantries  from  which  only  about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  obtained  in 
1824,  but  from  which  23,800,000  lbs.  were  obtained  in  1 825  !  This  unlooked- 
for  importation  was  of  itself  almost  enough  to  overturn  the  combinations  of 
the  speculators  ;  and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importation  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  actually  occasioned  a  heavy  glut. 
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having,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  of  their  own  to  lose,  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  embark  in  any  adventure,  however 
hazardous,  by  which  they  imagine  they  have  a  chance  of 
rapidly  making  a  fortune ;  but  the  far  greater  number  of 
those  who  quit  their  ordinary  employments  to  enter  into 
such  speculations,  though  partly,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  gambling,  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  principle 
of  imitation:  and  it  is  diiScult  to  see  how  this  dangerous 
tendency  can  be  lessened  otherwise  than  by  the  better 
education  of  merchants,  and  by  impressing  on  every  one 
who  may  be  tempted  to  speculate  either  on  a  rise  or  fall-  of 
prices,  the  necessity,  if  he  would  provide  any  security 
against  extreme  risk,  of  carefully  investigating  the  causes 
of  any  anticipated  variation,  and  estimating  for  himself  the 
probabiUty  of  success  in  the  adventure,  instead  of  embark- 
ing in  it  in  imitation  of  others. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  laid  down  as 
a  sound  practical  rule,  to  avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
speculations  in  which  many  have  already  engaged.  The 
competition  of  the  speculators  seldom  fails  speedily  to 
render  an  adventure  that  might  have  been  originally  safe, 
extremely  hazardous.  If  a  commodity  happen  to  be  at  an 
unusually  reduced  price  in  any  particular  market,  it  will 
rise  the  moment  that  different  buyers  appear  in  the  field ; 
and  supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  fetching  an 
unusually  high  price,  it  will  fall,  perhaps  far  below  the  cost 
of  production,  as  soon  as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by 
different  merchants.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  originate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter 
into  it  at  an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to  lose.  To 
have  been  preceded  by  others  should  not,  in  such  matters, 
inspire  confidence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should,  unless  there 
be  something  special  in  the  case,  induce  every  considerate 
person  to  decline  interfering  with  it. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  miscalculation  and  ignorance 
are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  overstocking  of  such  new 
markets  as  are  occasionally  opened,  and  in  filling  them  with 
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articles  wholly  aDSuited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
people.  When  the  continental  markets  were  opened  in 
1814  and  1815,  the  first  shippers  of  colonial  and  other  pro- 
duce made  large  profits ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  crowd- 
ing of  fresh  speculators,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
commercial  afiairs,  into  the  field,  the  markets  were  quite 
overloaded  ;  and  such  a  recoil  took  place,  that  Leith,  and 
some  other  towns,  did  not  for  some  years  recover  from  the 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  of  which  it  was  productive.  But  the 
exportations  consequent  upon  the  first  opening  of  the  trade  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the  Caraccas,  were,  in  this  re- 
spect, still  more  ^.extraordinary.  Speculation  was  then 
carried  beyond  the  boundaries  within  which  even  gambling 
is  usually  confined  ;  and  was  pushed  to  an  extent  and  into 
channels  that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  practicable. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr  Mawe,  an  intelligent  traveller,  re- 
sident in  Bio  Janeiro  at  the  period  in  question,  that  more 
Manchester  goods  were  sent  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding; and  the  quantity  of  English  goods  of  all  sorts 
poured  into  the  city  was  so  very  great,  that  warehouses 
could  not  be  found  to  contain  them,  and  that  the  most 
valuable  merchandise  was  actually  exposed  for  weeks,  on 
the  beach,  to  the  weather,  and  to  every  sort  of  depredation  I 
But  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  those  who  crowded  into  this 
speculation  was  still  more  strikingly  evinced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  articles  sent  to  South  America.  Elegant  ser- 
vices of  cut-glass  and  china-ware  were  offered  to  persons 
whose  most  splendid  drinking-vessels  consisted  of  a  horn 
or  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut ;  tools  were  sent  out  having  a 
hammer  on  the  one  side  and  a  hatchet  on  the  other,  as  if 
the  inhabitants  had  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  break 
the  first  stone  they  met  with,  and  then  cut  the  gold  and 
diamonds  from  it ;  and  some  speculators  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  send  skates  to  Rio  Janeiro  !  ^ 

The  distress  and  ruin  which  followed  these  exportations 

1  Mawe's  "Travels  in  Brazil/'  p.  45.V458. 
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is  plainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  almost  inconceivable  folly 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  made.  If  there  be  one  species 
of  knowledsre  more  essential  to  those  who  embark  in  mer- 
cantile  speculations  than  another,  it  is  that  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  products  of  the  diflFerent  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world,  and  with  those  which  are  in 
demand  in  them.  And  when  ships  are  freighted  and  com 
rooHities  sent  abroad  by  persons  so  entirely  destitute  of  this 
elementary  instruction  as  to  send  skates  to  Rio,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  they  should  sometimes  calculate  wrong,  but  that 
they  ever  calculate  right. 

But,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  intercourse  amongst  different  countries,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  sound  instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only 
means  bv  which  these  miscalculations  can  be  either  obviated 
or  mitigated.  The  effects  consequent  on  improvident  spe- 
culations being  always  far  more  injurious  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  them  than  to  any  other  class,  the  presumption 
is,  that  they  will  diminish  both  in  frequency  and  force,  ac- 
cording as  the  true  principles  of  commerce  come  to  be  better 
understood.  But  whatever  inconvenience  may  occasionally 
flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  would  be  very  much  increased,  were  any 
restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  adventure.  When 
the  attention  of  many  individuals  is  directed  to  the  same 
line  of  speculation ;  when  they  prosecute  it  as  a  business, 
and  are  responsible  in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  any 
errors  they  may  commit,  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  circumstances  influencing  prices,  and  give  them,  by 
their  combinations,  a  steadiness  not  attainable  by  any  other 
means.  It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  was  pre- 
viously stated,  that  many,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  most^  of 
those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the  market,  when  any  new 
channel  of  commerce  is  opened,  or  when  any  considerable 
rise  of  price  is  anticipated,  are  not  merchants,  but  persons 
engaged  in  other  businesses,  or  living,  perhaps,  on  fixed 
incomes,  who  speculate  in  the  hope  of  suddenly  increasing 
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their  fortune.  This  tendency  to  gambling  seldom  fails  to 
break  out  upon  such  occasions ;  but  fortunately,  these  ard 
only  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  mercantile  speculations  are  left  to  be  con- 
ducted by  those  who  are  familiar  with  business,  and  who, 
in  exerting  themselves  to  equalise  the  variations  of  price 
caused  by  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  supply  of  produce  proportionally  to  the  effective 
demand,  and  with  so  much  providence  that  it  may  not  at 
any  time  be  wholly  exhausted,  perform  functions  that  are 
in  the  highest  degree  important  and  beneficial.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  advance  their  own 
interests ;  but  the  results  of  their  operations  are  not  less 
advantageous  than  those  of  the  agriculturists  who  give 
greater  fertility  to  the  soil,  or  of  the  mechanists  who  invent 
new  and  more  powerful  machines.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Part,  we  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  the  production  of 
commodities  forms  the  grand  principle  which  determines 
their  exchangeable  worth,  or  the  proportion  in  which  any 
one  commodity  exchanges  for  others ;  and  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  the  present,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
influence  of  variations  of  demand  and  supply,  and  of  spe- 
culation, on  prices.  These  seem  to  exhaust  all  the  re^Iy 
important  practical  questions  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
science.  But  as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
the  various  questions  involved  in  the  theory  of  value,  that 
the  precise  influence  of  variations  in  the  rates  of  wages  and 
profits,  and  in  the  species  of  capitals  employed,  should  be 
appreciated,  we  shall  devote  the  following  chapter  to  an 
investigation  of  these  matters.  Being  principally,  however, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  reader,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  passed  over  by  others. 

'  The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  yaluable  information,  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  and  the  preyioos  chapter,  in  Mr 
Tooke's  excellent  work  on  the  ''  History  of  Prices." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Effect  of  the  Employment  of  Capital  in  Production,  and  of  Variations 
in  the  Rates  of  Wages  and  Profits  on  Value — (1)  JVhen  the  Capitals 
employed  in  Production  are  of  the  same  Degree  of  Durability  ;  and 
(2)  when  they  are  of  different  Degrees  of  Durability — A  High  Rate 
of  Wages  does  not  lay  the  Commerce  of  a  Country  under  any  Dis- 
advantage, 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  before  capital  is  accumulated,  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  to  produce  a  commodity  and  bring  it  to  market 
determines  its  value  in  exchange.  But  capital  is  only 
another  name  for  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
which  may  be  directly  employed  to  support  man,  or  to 
facilitate  production.  It  is  the  result  of  anterior  labour  ; 
and  when  it  is  employed  in  the  production  of  commodities, 
their  value  is  determined,  not  by  the  immediate  labour 
only,  but  by  the  total  quantity,  as  well  of  immediate  as 
of  prior  labour,  the  latter  being  embodied  in  the  capital, 
necessarily  laid  out  upon  them.  Suppose  an  individual 
can,  in  a  day,  without  the  help  of  weapons,  kill  a  deer ;  but 
that  it  requires  a  day^s  labour  to  construct  the  weapons 
necessary  to  kill  a  beaver,  and  another  day^s  labour  to  kill 
it :  it  is  evident,  supposing  the  weapons  are  worn  out  or 
rendered  useless  in  killing  the  beaver,  that  the  labour  re- 
quired to  kill  it  would  suffice  to  kill  two  deer,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  worth  twice  as  much.  The  durability  of 
the  implements,  or  of  the  capital  employed  in  any  under- 
taking, is,  consequently,  an  element  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  value  of  its  produce.  Had  the 
weapons  employed  by  the  beaver  hunter  been  more  durable 
than  has  been  supposed  —  had  they  served,  for  example, 
to  kill  twenty  beavers  instead  of  one  —  then,  the  labour 

2a 
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reqaired  to  kill  a  beaver  being  only  one-twentieth  part  greater 
than  that  required  to  kill  a  deer,  the  value  of  the  animals 
would  have  been  regulated  accordingly ;  and  it  is  plain 
that,  with  every  extension  of  the  durability  of  the  weapons, 
their  values  would  be  brought  still  nearer  to  equality. 

It  appears,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  capital  is  the  result  of 
anterior  labour,  that  its  employment  does  not  affect  the 
principle  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on  the 
quantities  of  labour  required  for  their  production.  A 
commodity  may  be  altogether  produced  by  capital,  without 
the  co-operation  of  any  immediate  labour  :  inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  value  of  capital  is  determined  by  the  labour 
required  for  its  production,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of 
the  commodities  produced  by  its  means  is  also,  at  bottom, 
determined  by  this  same  labour :  or  a  commodity  may  be 
partly  produced  by  capital,  and  partly  by  immediate  labour, 
and  then  its  exchangeable  value  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
sum  of  the  two ;  or,  which  is  still  the  same  thing,  to  the 
total  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  These  principles 
are  almost  self-evident,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute  or  controversy;  but  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  are  entertained  respecting 
the  influence  over  value,  of  the  employment  of  workmen  by 
capitalists,  and  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  there  is  really  much 
room  for  these  differences.  Suppose  that  some  quantity  of 
goods,  a  pair  of  stockings  for  example,  freely  exchanges 
for  a  pair  of  gloves,  both  articles  being  manufactured  by 
independent  workmen ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would 
continue  to  preserve  this  relation,  or  to  exchange  for  each 
other,  provided  the  labour  required  for  their  production 
continued  stationary,  though  the  workmen  were  to  be  em- 
ployed by  a  master-manufacturer.  In  the  first  case,  it 
is  true,  as  Dr  Smith  has  observed,  that  the  whole  goods 
produced  by  the  workmen  belong  to  themselves,  and  that, 
in  the  second  case,  they  have  to  share  them  with  their 
employers.     But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in  the  first 
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case  the  capital  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities belongs  also  to  the  workmen,  and  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  furnished  to  them  by  other  parties.  The 
question  then  comes  to  be.  Does  the  fact  of  labourers  Tolun- 
tarilj  agreeing  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  the  produce 
raised  by  them,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
lent  them  by  others,  afford  any  ground  for  raising  the  value 
of  such  produce  ?  It  is  evident  it  does  not.  The  pro- 
fits of  capital  are  only  another  name  for  the  wages  of 
prior  labour,  and  make  a  part  of  the  price  of  every 
article  in  the  production  of  which  capital  has  been  use- 
fully expended.  But  whether  this  capital  belong  to  the 
labourer,  or  is  supplied  by  another,  is  obviously  of  no 
consequence.  If  the  capital  do  not  belong  to  him,  the 
commodities  which  he  produces  will  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  representing  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
and  the  other  of  the  capital,  or  prior  labour,  laid  out 
upon  them.  But  provided  the  same  amount  of  labour  be 
required  for  the  production  of  commodities,  their  value  will 
continue  constant,  whether  that  labour  be  supplied  by  one 
individual  or  by  fifty.  A  shoemaker  who  makes  shoes  on 
his  own  account,  obtains  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  their 
sale  that  would  accrue  to  a  master  shoemaker  were  he 
employed  by  the  latter ;  for,  besides  possessing  a  capital 
adequate  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  until  the 
shoes  be  disposed  of,  he  must  further  be  able  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  workshop  and  tools,  to  advance  money  to 
the  tanner  for  leather,  and  to  provide  for  other  outgoings. 
If,  then,  he  did  not,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  wages  of 
labour,  realise  a  profit,  or  compensation  for  the  employment 
of  his  capital,  equal  to  the  profit  obtained  by  the  master 
shoemaker,  it  would  obviously  be  for  his  advantage  to  lend 
it  to  him,  and  to  work  on  his  account;  and  it  is  plain, 
inasmuch  as  his  shoes  would  not  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
those  of  the  capitalist,  that  he  could  not  realise  a  greater 
profit. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  accumu- 
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lated  labour  or  capital,  and  of  the  manual  labour,  required 
in  production,  being  supplied  by  different  parties,  has  no 
influence  over  the  value  of  commodities.  This  depends  on 
the  total  quantity  of  every  sort  of  labour  laid  out,  and  not 
on  those  by  whom  it  is  laid  out.  It  now  only  remains  to 
trace  the  influence  of  fluctuations  in  wages  and  profita 
on  value.  When  this  has  been  done,  this  subject  will  be 
exhausted. 

To  simplify  this  inquiry,  it  had  best  be  divided  into  two 
branches :  we  shall  therefore  inquire,  Jirst^  whether  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  wages  have  any,  and,  if  any,  what  in- 
fluence over  the  value  of  commodities  produced  by  the  aid 
of  capitals  of  equal  degrees  of  durability,  or  returnable  in 
equal  periods ;  and,  second^  whether  these  fluctuations  have 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  influence  when  the  capitals  employed 
are  of  unequal  degrees  of  durability,  or  are  returnable  in 
unequal  periods. 

The  better  to  understand  what  follows,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  the  term  durability  is  applied  to  those 
capitals  that  are  denominated  fixed,  or  that  consist  of  ma- 
chines, houses,  &c.  It  means  the  period  required  for  their 
consumption,  or  during  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
last ;  and  this,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  article.  One  machine  may  be  capable  of  lasting  twenty 
years,  another  fifteen,  ;i  third  ten,  and  so  on ;  while  a 
granite  dock  or  bridge  may  last  for  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Circulating  capital,  or  capital  employed  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  is  said  to  be  returnable  in  given  periods,  which 
are  estimated  from  the  time  when  the  wages  are  advanced 
by  the  capitalist,  to  the  time  when  he  receives  payment 
of  the  produce. 

When  it  is  said  that  capitalists  are  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  it  is  meant  that  they  employ  fixed 
capitals  of  the  same  degree  of  durability,  or  circulating 
capitals  returnable  in  equal  periods. 
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I.  Supposing,  now,  that  thej  are  in  this  situation,  they 
will  be  equally  affected  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  wages.  This 
proposition  is  self-evident,  and  must  be  assented  to  by 
every  one.  But  were  such  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  variation  of  wages  should  occasion  any  variation  in  the 
value  or  price  of  commodities.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  hat,  produced  when  wages  are  2s.  a-day,  freely  exchanges 
for  a  pair  of  boots ;  and  let  us  suppose  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  wages  rise  to  3s. :  the  question  is,  will  tliis 
rise  of  wages  affect  the  value  or  price  of  hats  and  boots !  It 
is  obvious  that  it  will  not.  The  relation  of  A  to  B  cannot 
var}%  unless  one  of  them  be  operated  upon  by  some  cause 
which  does  not  extend  its  influence,  or  the  same  degree 
of  influence,  to  the  other.  But  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
wages  are  not  of  this  description.  They  cannot  be  confined 
to  one  department.  Competition  never  fails  to  elevate  or 
depress  their  rate  in  different  trades  to  what  is  really,  when 
all  things  are  taken  into  account,  the  common  level.  If 
wages  rise  Is.  a-day  in  the  hat  trade,  they  must,  and  cer- 
tainly will,  in  the  end,  unless  restrictive  regulations  inter- 
pose, rise  Is.  in  every  other  business.  It  is,  consequently, 
plain,  that  the  hatter  could  not  urge  the  circumstance  of 
his  paying  higher  wages  to  his  workmen  as  a  reason  why 
the  bootmaker  should  give  him  more  boots  than  formerly 
in  exchange  for  hats ;  for  the  bootmaker  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  reply,  that  the  same  rise  of  wages  affected  him 
to  precisely  the  same  extent.  If,  therefore,  a  hat  were  pre- 
viously worth,  or  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  boots,  the  one  will 
continue  to  preserve  this  relation  to  the  other,  until  some 
variation  takes  place  in  the  quantities  of  labour  required  to 
produce  them  and  bring  them  to  market.  So  long  as  these 
quantities  continue  the  same,  wages  may  rise  from  5s.  to 
10s.,  or  they  may  fall  from  Is.  to  sixpence  a-day,  without 
either  the  rise  or  the  fall  having  the  slightest  influence 
over  their  value. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  though  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  commodities  produced  by  the  aid  of 
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capitals  of  equal  degrees  of  durability,  may  not  be  affected 
by  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages,  these  fluctuations  may, 
notwithstanding,  affect  their  price^  or  value  estimated  in 
money.  But  if  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  be  real, 
and  not  nominal — that  is,  if  the  labourer  get  either  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  produce  raised  by  his  exer- 
tions, or  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  money  of  the  same 
value — this  will  not  happen.  Money  is  itself  a  commodity, 
whose  value  depends  on  the  same  principles  that  determine 
the  value  of  other  commodities.  If  the  mine  which  supplies 
the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  money  is  made,  be  situated 
in  the  country,  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  rise  of  wages  which 
affects  other  producers  will  affect  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver;  and  if  gold  and  silver  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  it  is  clear  that  no  more  of  them  will 
be  obtained,  in  exchange  for  commodities  produced  by  the 
dearer  labour,  than  was  previously  obtained  for  those  pro- 
duced by  the  cheaper  labour ;  for,  if  those  who  export  com- 
modities to  foreign  countries,  and  exchange  them  for  the 
precious  metals,  were  to  obtain  more  of  these  metals  after 
wages  rose  than  previously,  they  would  be,  in  so  far,  in  a 
better  situation  than  their  neighbours  at  home,  whose  com- 
petition would  speedily  compel  them  to  give  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  produced  by  the  dear  labour,  for  that 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  had  obtained  previously 
to  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

But  if  the  value  of  money  fluctuate,  if  it  become  more 
or  less  difficult  of  production,  or  if  its  supply  be  suddenly 
increased  or  diminished,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  commodities  will  vary.  But  they 
will  do  so,  not  because  the  labourer  gets  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  wages,  but  because  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, or  standard,  in  which  wages  and  prices  are  esti- 
mated, has  varied.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  though  commonly  paid 
and  rated  in  money,  really  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  their  labour ;  consequently  they  bear  a  high 
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proportional^  or  cost  value,  when  workmen  get  a  compara- 
tively large  share  of  such  produce,  and  a  low  proportioned 
value  when  they  get  a  comparatively  small  share.  Instead 
of  being  identical  with  wages  estimated  in  money  or  com- 
modities, proportional  wages  sometimes  rise  when  money 
wages  fall,  and  vice  versa.  And  hence,  to  avoid  falling  into 
endless  mistakes,  it  is  best,  in  theoretical  investigations 
with  respect  to  value,  to  consider  wages  as  forming  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce  raised  by  labour, — as  being 
invariable,  so  long  as  this  proportion  continues  unchanged 
— and  as  having  really  risen  when  it  is  increased,  and 
really  fallen  when  it  is  diminished. 

The  mistaking  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  money  wages 
for  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  real  or  proportional  wages, 
has  been  the  source  of  much  error  and  misapprehension. 
A  man  whose  wages  are  Is.  a-day,  must  get  2s.  to  keep 
them  at  the  same  level,  when  the  value  of  money  declines  a 
half;  and  the  hat  which  sold  for  10s.  must  then,  for  the 
same  reason,  sell  for  20s.  It  is  obviously  false  to  call 
this  a  real  rise,  either  of  wages  or  prices ;  though  this  be 
generally  done.  The  manufacturer  who  gives  sixpence 
a-day  more  to  his  men,  and  who  sells  his  goods  at  a  propor- 
tionally  higher  price  because  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
rarely  suspects  there  has  been  any  such  fall,  and  almost 
invariably  concludes  that  the  rise  of  wages  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices,  overlooking  entirely  the  real 
cause  of  the  rise  of  both — the  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
money  or  article  in  which  wages  and  prices  are  estimated. 

Even  if  it  were  true,  which  most  certainly  it  is  not,  that 
when  money  is  constant  in  its  value,  a  rise  of  wages  occa- 
sions an  equal  rise  in  the  money  price  of  commodities,  it 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  producers.  Commodities  are 
always  bought  either  by  other  commodities  or  by  labour, 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  is  impossible 
they  can  be  bought  by  any  thing  else.  Of  what  benefit, 
then,  would  it  be  to  a  capitalist,  a  cotton-manufacturer, 
for  example,  to  sell  his  cottons  for  an  advance  of  10  per 
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cent  when  wages  rise  10  per  cent,  he  being,  at  the  same 
time,  obliged  to  give  so  much  more  for  every  other  ar- 
ticle !  When  wages  really  rise,  it  is  indiflFerent  to  the  pro- 
ducers whether  they  sell  the  commodities  they  have  to 
spare,  and  purchase  those  they  have  occasion  for,  at  their 
former  price,  or  whether  they  are  all  raised  proportionally 
to  the  rise  of  wages. 

This  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  supposing 
an  equal  proportional  increase  to  take  place  in  the  labour 
required  for  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  commodities : 
under  such  circumstances,  their  marketable  values  would 
clearly  remain  unaltered.  A  bushel  of  corn  would  not 
then  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  muslin  or  of  broad- 
cloth than  it  did  before  its  increased  expense  of  production ; 
but  each  would  cost  more,  because  each  would  be  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  prices  of  commodities  would  remain  stationary,  while 
the  wealth  and  comforts  of  society  would  be  materially  di- 
minished. Every  person  would  have  to  make  greater  exer- 
tions to  obtain  a  given  quantity  of  any  single  commodity ; 
but  as  the  expense  of  producing  all  commodities  is,  by  the 
supposition,  equally  increased,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  make  any  greater  exertions  to  obtain  one  than  another, 
and  their  values,  as  compared  with  each  other,  would  be 
totally  unaffected. 

But  if  an  equal  increase  of  the  labour  required  for  the 
production  of  commodities  cannot  alter  their  relation  to 
each  other,  how  can  this  relation  be  altered  by  an  equal  in- 
crease of  the  wages  paid  for  that  labour  I  A  real  rise  of 
wages  affects  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  of  indus- 
try (under  deduction  of  rent)  is  divided  between  capitalists 
and  labourers — diminishing  the  proportion  belonging  to  the 
capitalists  when  they  rise,  and  increasing  it  when  they  fall. 
But  as  these  changes  in  the  distribution  of  commodities 
neither  add  to  nor  take  from  the  labour  required  to  produce 
them  and  bring  them  to  market,  they  do  not  affect  either 
their  cost  or  exchangeable  value. 
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II.  The  arguments  now  brought  forward,  to  show  that 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  do  not  affect  the  value  of 
commodities  produced  by  capitals  of  the  same  durability, 
were  first  advanced  by  Mr  Kicardo.  He,  too,  was  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  discover  and  analyse  the  influence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  over  the  value  of  commo- 
dities, when  the  capitals  employed  in  their  production  are 
not  of  the  same  durability.  The  results  of  his  researches 
in  this  more  difficult  inquiry  were  still  more  important,  and 
more  at  variance  with  received  opinions :  for  Mr  Ricardo 
not  only  showed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  rise  of  wages 
to  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities,  but  he  also  showed 
that  in  most  cases  a  rise  of  wages  leads  to  Q,/all  in  the  price 
of  some  descriptions  of  commodities,  and  a  fall  of  wages  to 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  others. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  proposition  appears,  when 
first  stated,  not  a  little  paradoxical ;  but  the  paradox  is 
only  in  appearance.  On  adverting  to  the  means  by  which 
different  classes  of  commodities  are  produced,  it  is  immedi- 
ately seen  that  no  proposition  can,  apparently,  be  more 
reasonable,  or  consistent  with  probability ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  there  is  none  more  certain. 

Some  commodities  are  almost  exclusively  produced  by  the 
expenditure  of  accumulated  labour,  or  capital,  and  others  by 
that  of  the  immediate  labour  of  man.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  class  must  consequently  belong  to  capitalists,  and 
the  latter  to  labourers.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  has  a 
highly  durable  machine  worth  <£^20,000,  which  manufac- 
tures commodities  without  any,  or  with  but  little  manual 
labour :  in  this  case  the  goods  produced  by  the  machine 
form  the  profits  of  the  capital  vested  in  it ;  and  their 
value  in  exchange,  or  their  price  rated  in  money,  must, 
therefore,  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit. If  profits  were  at  ten  per  cent,  the  goods  annually 
produced  by  the  machine  must  sell  for  <f  2000,  with  a  small 
additional  sum  to  cover  its  wear  and  tear ;  should  profits 
rise  to  fifteen  per  cent,  the  price  of  the  goods  roust  rise  to 
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<£3000,  for  otherwise  the  manufacturer  would  not  obtain 
the  common  average  rate  of  profit ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  profits  should  fall  to  five  per  cent,  the  price  of  the 
goods  must,  for  the  same  reason,  fall  to  ^1000.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  shown  that  a  rise  of  wages  reduces  the  rate 
of  profits,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  also  reduce  the 
value  and  price  of  such  commodities  as  are  chiefly  produced 
by  machinery,  or  fixed  capital  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
durability,  or  by  circulating  capitals  returnable  at  distant 
periods,  and  vice  rersd. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  supposing  no  variation  takes 
place  in  the  labour  required  for  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties,^ every  rise  of  wages  must  reduce  profits,  and  must, 
therefore,  reduce  the  value  of  those  commodities  which  are 
chiefly  produced  by  the  aid  of  fixed  capital  or  machinery. 
It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  to 
whatever  extent  wages  rise,  no  set  of  producers,  whether 
their  capitals  be  returnable  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  or  a 
hundred  years,  can  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  commodities 
produced  by  others  belonging  to  the  same  class^  that  is,  who 
have  capitals  returnable  in  the  same  periods  as  their  own. 
This  is  evidently  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  change  the  relation 
of  numbers  by  multiplying  or  dividing  them  by  the  same 
number ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  a  rise  of  wages 
cannot  raise  the  value  of  any  single  commodity  as  compared 
with  every  other  commodity.  But,  if  it  cannot  do  this,  it 
must  universally  lower  profits.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this 
principle,  that  wages  really  rise  5  or  10  per  cent,  and  that 
two  manufacturers  of  the  class  who  employ  the  least  portion 
of  capital  in  the  payment  of  wages  have  each  d£^l 0,000,  of 
which  they  respectively  lay  out  dS'OOOO  on  durable  machin- 
ery, and  ,6^1000  on  the  payment  of  wages  :  it  is  obvious, 
inasmuch  as  these  manufacturers  are  affected  bv  the  rise  of 
wages  to  precisely  the  same  extent,  that  their  products  will 
continue  to  exchange  for  each  other  exactly  as  they  did  be- 

^  The  reason  for  this  limitation  will  be  subsequently  explained. 
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fore  it  took  place ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  will  make  an  equivalent 
deduction  from  their  profits.  But  if  this  rise  of  wages  will 
not  enable  the  manufacturers  in  question  to  obtain  any  larger 
share  than  formerly  of  the  products  belonging  to  others  of 
their  own  class,  still  less,  it  is  clear,  can  it  enable  them  to 
obtain  any  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  any  other  class  of 
manufacturers,  who  are  all  assumed  to  employ  more  labour 
in  proportion  to  their  machinery ;  and  who,  consequently, 
must  be  more  affected  by  the  rise  of  wages.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sequently of  all  other  producers,  will  be  reduced  by  this  rise 
of  wages ;  and  whenever  this  reduction  takes  place,  the 
value  of  the  commodities,  chiefly  produced  by  the  aid  of 
fixed  capital  or  machinery,  will  be  diminished  as  compared 
with  those  chiefly  produced  by  the  hand. 

Suppose  that  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
&c.,  represent  the  various  descriptions  of  capitals,  classed 
according  to  the  respective  degrees  of  their  average  durabi- 
lity ;  that  No.  1  represents  that  class  of  capitals  which  are 
wholly  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  which  are 
most  speedily  consumed  and  reproduced ;  No.  2,  that  class 
which  is  next  in  durability ;  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  No. 
11,  which  represents  that  class  of  capitals  which  chiefly 
consist  of  highly  durable  machinery,  and  are  longest  in 
being  consumed  and  reproduced.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  commodities  produced  by  the  agency  of  these  capi- 
tals are  all  yielding  the  same  common  and  average  rate  of 
profit  ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  what  would,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  the  influence  of  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  wages  on  the  value  of  commodities.  If  wages 
rise,  it  is  plain  that  the  holders  of  the  least  durable  capi- 
tals, (No.  1,)  who  may  be  supposed  to  use  no  machinery, 
will  be  more  affected  by  the  rise  than  the  holders  of 
the  second  class,  (No.  2,)  who  may  be  supposed  to  employ 
some  little  machinery  ;  and  these  again  more  than  the  hold- 
ers of  the  third  class,  (No.  3 ;)  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the 
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holders  of  the  capital  of  the  highest  degree  of  durability, 
(No.  11,)  which  may  be  supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  very  durable  machinery ;  and  who  will,  on  that  account, 
be  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  rise.  Suppose,  now, 
to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  wages  have  so  risen  that  the 
increased  rate  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  most  durable 
capitals  to  the  few  labourers  they  employ — for  they  must 
employ  a  few  to  superintend  their  machinery — ^has  reduced 
their  profits  one  per  cent :  there  is  obviously  no  mode  in 
which  these  capitalists  can  indemnify  themselves  for  this 
fall  of  profits  ;  for,  as  they  employ  the  fewest  labourers,  they 
are  least  of  all  affected  by  the  rise  of  wages,  the  profits  of 
all  other  capitalists  being  more  reduced  than  theirs  because 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  labourers.  Thus,  supposing 
the  proprietors  of  the  most  durable  capitals,  or  of  No.  11, 
to  employ  a  certain  number  of  labourers  ;  the  proprietors 
of  the  next  class,  or  of  No.  10,  to  employ  twice  that  number ; 
and  those  of  No.  9,  three  times  that  number,  and  so  on ; 
then,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rise  of  wages  has  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  most  durable  capitals,  or  No  11,  one  per 
cent,  it  will  have  reduced  those  of  No.  10  two  per  cent,  those 
of  No.  9  three  per  cent,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  least 
durable  class,  No.  1,  whose  profits  will  be  reduced  eleven 
per  cent.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  discrepancy  in  the 
rate  of  profit  can  only  be  of  temporary  duration.  For  the 
undertakers  of  those  businesses  in  which  either  the  whole 
or  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital  is  employed  in  paying 
the  wages  of  labour,  observing  that  their  neighbours,  who 
have  laid  out  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital  on  machi- 
nery, are  less  affected  by  the  rise  of  wages,  will  immediately 
begin  to  withdraw  from  their  own  businesses,  to  engage 
in  those  that  are  more  lucrative.  The  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  most  durable  capitals,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  &c., 
will,  therefore,  become  redundant,  as  compared  with  those 
produced  by  the  least  durable  capitals,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
&c. ;  and  this  increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminution 
on  the  other,  will   sink   the  value   of  the   former,   com- 
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pared  with  the  latter,  till  they  all  yield  the  same  rate  of 
profit. 

The  value  of  the  commodities  produced  by  capital  of  the 
medium  degree  of  durability,  or  by  No.  6,  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  rise;  for,  whatever  they  lost  in  exchangeable 
value  as  compared  with  the  commodities  produced  by  the 
less  durable  capitals,  they  would  gain  as  compared  with 
those  produced  by  the  more  durable  capitals. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended,  that  though  the  equali- 
sation in  the  rate  of  profit  now  alluded  to  might  be  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  less  durable  capital, 
or  by  the  comparatively  great  accumulations  that  would 
henceforth  be  made  by  the  holders  of  the  more  durable 
capitals,  who  are  but  little  affected  by  the  rise  of  wages, 
it  could  not  be  effected  by  such  a  transference  of  capital 
from  the  one  class  of  businesses  to  the  other  as  has  been 
supposed ;  for  it  is  said,  that  the  fixed  stock,  or  machinery, 
belonging  to  the  holders  of  capitals  of  the  greatest  degree 
of  durability,  being  itself  the  produce  of  labour,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  this  machinery  at  its  former  price 
after  wages  rose,  so  that  the  profits  of  the  existing  holders 
of  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  &5C.,  could  not  be  beaten  down  to  a  common 
level  with  those  of  the  holders  of  the  less  durable  capitals, 
by  an  influx  of  new  competitors.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  view  of  the  matter  is  incorrect.  Suppose,  which  is 
the  strongest  case  for  the  argument  we  are  combating,  that 
the  machines  belonging  to  the  capitalists  of  class  No.  11, 
are  made  by  the  labourers  employed  by  the  capitalists  of 
class  No.  1  :  when  wages  rise,  it  is  evident  the  machines 
and  other  commodities  produced  by  No.  1  cannot  rise 
in  value,  as  compared  with  money,  or  any  other  commo- 
dity produced  under  different  circumstances,  until  they  are 
diminished,  or  the  others  increased  in  quantity.  And 
hence  there  are  two  very  suflScient  reasons  why  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  machines  should  not  be  disposed  to  sell  them 
after  wages  rise  ;  for,  in  the  ^rst  place,  if  they  sell  them 
they  will  get  no  more  for  them  than  they  got  before  the  rise; 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  more  lucrative  businesses, 
or  those  that  are  least  affected  by  the  rise  of  wages,  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  machinery,  they  could  not,  if  they 
sold  the  machines,  transfer  circulating  capital  to  them,  but 
would  be  compelled  to  continue  in  those  businesses  that  had 
become  relatively  disadvantageous.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
selling  the  machines,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  a  con- 
sidemble  number  of  those  by  whom  they  are  constructed 
would  be  tempted  to  employ  them  in  the  businesses  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  would  thus  come  into  competition 
with  the  holders  of  the  capitals  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  &c.,  on  the 
same  footing  that  they  stand,  or  with  machines  that  have 
cost  the  same  price  as  theirs ;  nor  would  this  transference 
cease  until  the  commodities  produced  on  the  least  durable 
side  of  the  scale  had  been  so  much  diminished,  and  their 
value  so  much  increased,  as  compared  with  those  produced 
on  the  more  durable  side,  that  they  were  all  brought  to 
yield  the  same  common  and  average  rate  of  profit. 

If  wages,  instead  of  rising,  were  to  fall,  the  opposite  ef- 
fects would  be  produced.  The  holders  of  the  capitals  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  &c.,  who  employ  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  labourers,  deriving  a  greater  advantage  from  the  fall 
of  wages  than  the  holders  of  the  capitals  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 
&c.,  their  profits  would  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
latter.  In  consequence,  capital  would  begin  to  move  from 
those  businesses  that  employ  the  fewest  to  those  that  em- 
ploy the  greatest  number  of  labourers  ;  and  the  average 
equilibrium  of  profit  would  be  restored  by  an  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  most  durable,  as 
compared  with  those  produced  by  the  least  durable  capitals. 

It  is  abundantly  certain,  therefore,  that  no  rise  of  wages 
can  ever  occasion  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and  no  fall  of 
wages  a  general  fall  of  prices  ;  but,  supposing  the  produc- 
tiveness of  industry,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  commodities,  to  continue  stationary,  a  rise  of  wages, 
instead  of  occasioning  a  general  rise  of  prices,  will  occasion 
a  general  fall  of  profits ;  and  a  fall  of  wages,  instead  of 
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reducing  prices,  will  occasion  a  general  rise  of  profits. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  different  and  ever-varying  degrees 
of  the  durability  of  the  machinery,  or  fixed  capital,  em- 
ployed in  production,  and  the  varying  relation  which 
the  portion  of  capital  employed  as  wages,  or  in  the 
payment  of  immediate  labour,  bears  to  the  whole  capital 
employed,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  determine,  d  priori^  the  ex- 
tent to  which  any  given  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  wages 
will  affect  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  value  of  commodities. 
But  when  due  pains  are  taken,  this  may  be  approximated 
with  suflScient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing three  cases  will  briefly,  and  we  hope  satisfactorily, 
elucidate  the  manner  in  which  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
wages  always  operate,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
estimating  their  influence  over  profits  and  prices. 

1.  If  all  commodities  were  produced  by  immediate  la- 
bour, or  by  capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages,  it  is 
obvious,  supposing  the  productiveness  of  industry  not  to 
vary,  that  every  rise  of  wages  would  cause  an  equal  fall  of 
profits.  A  capitalist  who  employs  «£^1000  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  must,  if  profits  are  at  10  per  cent,  sell  the  com- 
modities for  £1100.  But  when  wages  rise  5  per  cent,  or  to 
•6^1050,  he  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  commodities  for 
more  than  ,6^1100  ;  for  money  is  itself  a  commodity;  and 
as,  by  the  supposition,  all  commodities  are  produced  by  im- 
mediate labour,  the  rise  of  wages  would  affect  the  producers 
of  money  in  the  same  way  that  it  affected  the  producers  of 
other  things.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  every 
rise  of  wages  will  equally  sink  profits,  and  every  fall  of  wages 
will  equally  raise  them. 

2.  If  all  commodities  were  produced,  one-half  by  imme- 
diate labour,  and  the  other  hal/hj  capital,  profits  would  only 
fall  to  half  the  extent  that  wages  rose.  Suppose  a  capital- 
ist employs  £500  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  <£^500  as  a 
fixed  capital,  when  profits  are  at  10  per  cent,  the  commodi- 
ties produced  must,  as  before,  sell  for  dPllOO.  If  wages 
rose  5  per  cent,  the  capitalist  would  have  to  pay  £525  as 
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wages,  and  would,  consequently,  only  retain  £15  as  profits. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  rise  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  5 
per  cent  would,  because  of  the  employment  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  capital  and  immediate  labour  in  the  production  of 
commodities,  only  sink  profits  2^  per  cent. 

3.  If  all  commodities  were  produced  by  capital  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  durability,  capitalists,  it  is  obvious,  would  not 
be  sensibly  affected  by  a  rise  of  wages,  and  profits  would, 
of  course,  continue  nearly  as  before. 

Now,  suppose  that  commodities,  instead  of  being  wholly 
produced  by  immediate  labour,  as  in  the  first  case ;  or 
wholly  by  equal  quantities  of  immediate  labour  and  of 
.capital,  as  in  the  second  ;  or  wholly  by  fixed  capital,  as  in 
the  third, — are  partly  produced  in  the  one  mode,  and  partly 
in  the  other ;  and  let  us  see  what  effect  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages  would  have  on  their  values, 
supposing,  as  before,  that  the  productiveness  of  industry 
continues  constant.  To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  let  us  dis- 
tinguish these  three  descriptions  of  commodities  by  the 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  rise  of  wages 
has  affected  No.  1  2\  per  cent  more  than  it  has  affected 
No.  2,  and  5  per  cent  more  than  it  has  affected  No.  3.  No. 
1  must,  therefore,  as  compared  with  No.  2,  have  risen  2^ 
per  cent  in  exchangeable  value,  and,  as  compared  with  No. 
3,  it  must  have  risen  5  per  cent ;  No.  2  must  have  fallen 
2^  per  cent  as  compared  with  No.  1,  and  risen  2^  per  cent 
as  compared  with  No.  3 ;  and  No.  3  must  have  fallen  5 
per  cent  as  compared  with  No.  1,  and  2^  per  cent  as 
compared  with  No.  2.  If  wages,  instead  of  rising,  had  fallen, 
the  same  effects  would  obviously  have  been  produced,  but 
in  a  reversed  order.  The  proprietors  of  the  commodities  of 
the  class  No.  1  would  gain  5  per  cent  by  the  fall ;  those  of 
No.  2  would  gain  2^  per  cent ;  and  those  of  No.  3  nothing ; 
and  the  marketable  values  of  these  commodities  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly.* 

*  These  examples  are  sabstantially  the  same  with  those  giyen  by  Mr 
James  MiU— ^  Elemente  of  Political  Economy,'*  2d  edit.  p.  103. 
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Thus,  then,  it  appears,  inasmuch  as  any  commodity  taken 
for  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  values  of  other  com- 
modities must  itself  be  produced  by  capital  returnable  in 
a  certain  period,  that  when  wages  rise,  the  commodities 
produced  by  less  durable  capitals  than  that  which  produces 
the  commodity  taken  for  a  standard  will  rise  in  value, 
while  those  produced  by  more  durable  capitals  will  fall; 
and  conversely  when  wages  are  reduced.  Suppose,  as 
before,  that  the  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11, 
represent  capitals  of  corresponding  degrees  of  durability: 
If  a  commodity  produced  by  the  least  durable  capital.  No. 
1,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  be  taken  for  a  standard,  all  commo- 
dities produced  by  the  other  and  more  durable  capitals, 
would  /all  in  value  when  wages  rose ;  and  if  we  suppose 
those  produced  by  No.  2  to  decline  1  per  cent,  those  pro- 
duced by  No  3  would  decline  2  per  cent,  those  produced  by 
No.  4,  3  per  cent,  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  No.  11,  which 
will  have  fallen  10  per  cent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
modity, produced  by  the  most  durable  capital,  No.  11,  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  consist  wholly  of  highly  durable 
machinery,  be  made  the  standard,  when  wages  rise,  all  the 
commodities  produced  by  the  other  less  durable  capitals 
would  also  rise ;  and  if  those  produced  by  No.  10,  rose  1  per 
cent,  those  produced  by  No.  9  would  rise  2  per  cent,  and 
those  produced  by  No.  1,  10  per  cent.  If  a  commodity, 
produced  by  a  capital  of  the  medium  degree  of  durability, 
as  No.  6,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  consist  half  of  cir- 
culating capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and 
half  of  fixed  capital  or  machinery,  be  taken  as  a  standard, 
the  commodities  produced  by  the  less  durable  capitals,  Nos. 
5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  will  rise  with  a  rise  of  wages,  on  the  former 
hypothesis,  the  first,  or  No.  6,  1  per  cent,  the  second,  or 
4, 2  per  cent,  &c. ;  while  those  produced  by  the  more  durable 
capitals,  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10,  and  11,  will  fall^  the  first,  or  No. 
7,  1  per  cent,  the  second,  or  No.  8,  2  per  cent,  &c.,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  effect  which  variations  in  the 

2  B 
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rate  of  wages  have  on  the  price  of  commodities  must  princi- 
pally depend  on  the  nature  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver.  Whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
portions of  circulating  capital  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  of  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  material  of  which  money  is  made,  those  commodities 
which  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
circulating  capital,  and  with  less  fixed  capital  or  machinery, 
will  rise  when  wages  rise,  and  fall  when  wages  fall ;  but 
those  that  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  less  quantity  of 
circulating  capital,  and  with  more  fixed  capital  or  machinery, 
will  fall  when  wages  rise,  and  rise  when  wages  fall ;  while 
those  that  are  produced  under  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances, or  by  the  agency  of  the  same  quantities  of  circu- 
lating and  fixed  capital  as  money,  will  not  be  affected  by 
these  fluctuations. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  variations  in  the 
exchangeable  value  of  most  commodities,  caused  by  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  proportional  wages,  are  confined  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
if  commodities  were  either  produced  wholly  by  immediate 
labour^  or  wholly  by  capital,  or  wholly  by  equal  quantities 
of  both,  no  variation  in  the  rate  of  wajres  would  have  anv 
influence  over  their  value.  But  in  point  of  fact,  a  very 
large  class  of  commodiiies  are  produced  by  means  of 
nearly  equal  portions  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital ;  and 
as  every  rise  of  proportional  wages  that  may  take  place 
must>  under  such  circumstances,  be  balanced  either  bv  a 
bSl  in  the  rate  of  profit  or  by  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  industry,  it  is  evident  that  the  v^ue 
of  the  commodities  in  question,  as  compared  with  each  other, 
wv^uld  remain  nearlv  siationarv,  Althou^rh.  therefore,  a 
ris«  of  wx^^  has  a  neoessarv  teiiiencv  to  raise  the  ex- 
^«abie  Tiiue  of  one  class  of  con:mcsi:::es,  and  conse- 
liy  to  lower  that  of  another  classy  the  fall  of  profits, 
vliidi  inevitab>  follows  ev^rv  rise  of  wj^^^  ihas  is  not 
aoooBpanied  by  an  inci^dis^  pir^iuciiT^ness  c^*  izKtssttT  bis 
cdhct^  and  t^sds  to  sink  tl»  Taia#  of  the  com- 
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modities  which  the  increased  rate  of  wages  would  raise, 
and  to  elevate  the  value  of  those  which  the  same  in- 
creased rate  would  sink.  And  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases, 
or  in  the  case  of  commodities  produced  almost  wholly 
bj  direct  manual  labour,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  that  of 
those  produced  almost  wholly  by  the  aid  of  fixed  capital 
or  machinery  on  the  other,  that  a  variation  in  the  rate  of 
proportional  wages  occasions  a  considerable  variation  in  their 
values. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  though  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  wages  occasion  some  variation  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  particular  commodities,  they  neither  add  to  nor  take 
from  the  total  talue  of  the  entire  mass  of  commodities.  If 
they  increase  the  value  of  those  produced  by  the  least  dur- 
able capitals,  they  equally  diminish  the  value  of  those  pro- 
duced by  the  more  durable  capitals.  Their  aggregate  value 
continues,  therefore,  always  the  same.  And  though  it  may 
not  be  strictly  true  of  a  particular  commodity,  that  its  ex- 
changeable value  is  directly  as  its  cost,  or  as  the  quantity 
of  hibour  required  to  produce  it  and  bring  it  to  market,  it  is 
most  true  to  affirm  this  of  the  mass  of  commodities  taken 
together. 

In  thus  endeavouring;  to  trace  the  value  of  all  descriptions 
of  non-monopolised  commodities  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  useful  or  desirable  qualities  of 
such  commodities  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  or  influ- 
ence of  natural  agents.  But  it  is,  as  was  formerly  stated, 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature  of  natural  agents, 
or  powers,  that  they  render  their  services  gratuitously. 
Whatever  is  done  by  them  is  done  without  fee  or  reward. 
And  hence,  though  their  assistance  and  co-operation  be 
necessary  to  the  production  of  every  species  of  useful  and 
desirable  articles,  they  add  nothing  to  their  value.  This 
is  a  quality  that  can  be  communicated  only  by  the  labour 
of  man,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  capital  that  has 
been  appropriated  or  accumulated  by  his  labour.      In  esti- 
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mating  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  com,  for  example,  W9 
include  onlj  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  individuals 
employed,  as  ploughmen,  reapers,  thrashers,  &c^  with  that 
of  the  com  used  as  seed,  and  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  horses  and  instruments  made  use  of  in  the  different 
operations.  Nothing  is  set  down  on  account  of  the  aid 
derived  from  the  vegetative  powers  of  nature,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  sun  and  showers ;  for  though  without  them 
the  crop  could  not  be  obtained,  and  our  utmost  exertions 
would  be  altogether  fruitless,  jet,  as  they  are  the  free  gift 
of  Providence,  they  add  nothing  to  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
produce,  or  to  its  power  of  exchanging  for  or  buying  labour, 
or  other  things  produced  by  its  intervention. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  principle  is  at 
variance  with  what  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  descriptions  of  commodities.  Thus,  if  a  cask 
of  new  wine  be  kept  for  a  definite  period,  or  till  it  arrive  at 
maturity,  it  will  acquire  a  higher  value;  now,  as  the  change 
produced  in  the  wine  is  entirely  brought  about  by  the 
operation  of  natural  agents,  and  as,  without  the  change,  the 
wine  would  have  no  higher  value,  it  has  been  contended 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  labour  of  natural  agents  is 
plainly  productive  of  an  increased  value.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  cask  of  wine  is  a  capital,  or  is 
the  result  of  the  labour  employed  in  cultivating,  gathering, 
pressing,  and  otherwise  preparing,  the  grapes  from  which 
it  has  been  made.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  processes  of  fermentation,  decomposition,  &c., 
to  effect  the  desired  changes  in  the  wine,  that  it  should 
be  laid  aside  until  they  are  completed.  The  producer  of 
wine  would  not,  however,  employ  his  capital  in  this  way, 
unless  it  were  to  yield  him  the  same  return  that  is  derived 
from  capital  employed  in  other  businesses.  And  hence 
it  follows,  that  though  the  processes  carried  on  by  nature 
render  the  wine  more  desirable,  or  bestow  on  it  a  greater 
degree  of  utility,  they  add  nothing  to  its  value  ;  the  addi- 
tional value  which  it  acquires  being  a  consequence  of  the 
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profit  accruing  on  the  capital  required  to  enable  the  processes 
to  be  carried  on. 

Besides  the  objection  now  stated,  it  has  been  contended 
by  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  work  "  On  the  Production  of 
Wealth/'*  in  opposition  to  the  theory  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  establish,  that,  after  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lated, the  value  of  commodities  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  determined  by  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  bring  them  to  market,  but  by  the  quantities  of 
capital  required  for  that  purpose.  At  bottom,  however,  this 
theory  is  but  nominally  different  from  that  just  explained ; 
for  capital,  being  nothing  but  the  accumulated  produce  of 
anterior  labour,  its  value,  like  the  value  of  every  thing  else, 
is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its  pro- 
duction. In  this  respect,  too,  there  is  no  difference,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  between  the  work  of  labourers  and 
that  of  machines.  A  labourer  is  himself  a  portion  of  the 
national  capital,  and  may,  without  impropriety,  be  con- 
sidered, in  theoretical  investigations  of  this  sort,  (which 
merely  regard  his  physical,  and  have  no  reference  to  his 
mental  and  moral  powers,)  in  the  light  of  a  machine  which 
it  has  required  a  certain  outlay  of  labour  to  construct ;  the 
wages  which  he  earns  are  a  remuneration  for  his  services, 
and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  yield  him,  at  an  average,  only 
the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital,  ex- 
clusive of  a  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  supply  the  place  of  old  and  decayed 
labourers  with  new  ones.  Whether,  therefore,  a  commo- 
dity has  been  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  a  capital 
which  it  cost  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  to  provide,  or  has 
been  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  that  labour  directly 
upon  it,  is  of  no  moment :  in  either  case,  it  is  produced 
by  exactly  the  same  amount  of  labour,  or,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  a  better  phrase,  of  capital.  In  so  far  as  their  purely 
physical  powers  are  concerned,  and  it  is  such  only  that  are 
now  in  question,  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  capital,  or 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  tools 
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or  engines  with  which  they  perform  their  tasks ;  and  to  say 
that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on  the  quantities  of 
capital  expended  on  their  production,  is  not  to  contradict, 
but  is,  in  fact,  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  identical 
proposition  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

Many  important  practical  conclusions  may  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  developed  in  this  chapter.  It  was,  for 
example,  long  and  universally  supposed,  that  a  country 
where  wages  are  comparatively  low  would  be  able,  pro- 
vided it  possessed  the  same  facilities  for  the  production 
of  commodities,  to  undersell  other  countries  in  markets 
equally  accessible  to  all  parties.  But  the  principles  now 
laid  down  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Suppose,  to 
exemplify  the  mode  in  which  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages 
affect  foreign  commerce,  that  England  and  France  have 
equal  facilities  for  producing  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and 
that  the  rates  of  wages  are  equal  in  both  countries  ;  and  let 
the  following  numbers  represent  the  different  classes  of  capi- 
tal, ranged  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  their  dura- 
bility employed  in  production  in  England  and  France,  viz. — 

Nos.  1,  2,"^  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  &c.,  England. 

Nos.  1',  2',  3',  4',  5',  6\  7\  8',  9',  10',  11',  &;c.,  France. 

Now,  as  the  two  countries  are  supposed  to  have  equal 
facilities  of  production,  and  as  wages  in  them  both  are  also 
supposed  to  be  the  same,  the  commodities  they  respectively 
produce  will  sell  equally  well  in  any  third  market,  as  in 
that  of  the  United  States,  equally  open  to  both  :  but  sup- 
pose that,  while  wages  continue  stationary  in  France,  they 
rise  in  England,  and  mark  the  result.  All  those  commo- 
dities produced  in  England  by  the  capitals  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10, 
&c.,  which  are  above  the  medium  degree  of  durability,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  machinery,  will  fall, 
while  those  produced  by  the  less  durable  capitals,  Nos.  1,  2, 
8,  4,  &c.,  will  rise.  The  former  will  not,  however,  fall  only 
aa  compared  with  the  commodities  produced  in  England  by 
less  durable  capitals,  but  they  will  also  fall  as  compared 
with  the  commodities  produced  in  France  by  the  correspond- 
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ing  and  equally  durable  capitals,  Nos.  7',  8',  9',  10',  &c. ; 
while  the  latter,  or  the  commodities  produced  in  England 
bj  the  capitals  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &;c.,  will  rise  in  value  as 
compared  with  the  commodities  produced  in  France  by  the 
corresponding  capitals,  Nos,  1',  2',  3',  4',  &c.  The  mer- 
chants of  England  and  France  will,  therefore,  no  longer 
come  into  the  American  market  on  the  same  terms  as 
formerly ;  for  England  will  henceforth  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  France  in  the  production  and  sale  of  those 
commodities  that  are  produced  chiefly  by  machinery ;  while 
France  will,  on  her  part,  have  an  equally  decided  advantage 
over  England  in  the  production  and  sale  of  those  commo- 
dities that  are  chiefly  the  direct  produce  of  the  hand.  And 
such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case.  The  bulk  of  our  exports 
consists  of  cotton  goods  and  other  products  of  machinery ; 
whereas  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  France  consists  of  the 
productions  of  her  soil,  and  of  jewellery  and  fancy  articles, 
principally  the  product  of  manual  labour.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  rise  of  wages  should  be  fatal  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  a  country,  except  by  reducing  profits, 
and  creating  a  temptation  to  employ  capital  abroad.  It  can 
hardly  fail,  however,  to  turn  it,  to  some  extent  at  least,  into 
new  channels  :  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  raises  the  value  of 
certain  descriptions  of  commodities  and  checks  their  exporta- 
tion, on  the  other,  it  proportionally  lowers  the  value  of  other 
descriptions,  and  fits  them  the  better  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  trutli,  therefore,  is,  that  instead  of  our  high  wages 
laying  our  cotton  manufacturers  under  any  disadvantage  in 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  their  effect  is  distinctly  the  reverse. 
The  high  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  England,  and  the 
weight  of  the  public  burdens,  occasion  comparatively  law 
profits  ;  and  as  the  principal  part  of  the  value  of  cottons 
and  other  commodities  chiefly  produced  by  the  agency  of 
machinery,  consists  of  profits,  it  must  necessarily  be  low 
where  the  latter  are  low.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
highly  durable  machines,  of  equal  efficiency,  and  which 
may  be  used  with  but  little  manual  labour,  are  erected,  the 
one  in  France  and  the  other  in  England :  if  the  machines 
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cost  j?20,000  each,  and  if  the  rate  of  profit  in  France  were 
six  and  in  England  five  per  cent,  the  work  done  by  the 
French  machine  would  be  worth  £1 200,  whereas  that  done 
by  the  English  machine  would  only  be  worth  jPIOOO.     It 
should  also  be  observed,  inasmuch  as  one  description  of 
machinery  is  for  the  most  part  largely  employed  in  the 
production  of  another,  that  it  is  most  probable,  in  the  event 
of  one  of  the  machines  bein^  made  in  En£:land  and  the  other 
in  France,  that  the  English  one  would  not  cost  so  much  as 
£20fi00  and  that  its  produce  might  on  that  account  be  sold 
under  £1000.      Independently,  however,   of  this  circum- 
stance, the  advantage  that  our  manufacturers,  who  are  large 
employers  of  machinery,  must  have  over  those  of  France, 
and  still  more  over  those  of  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  profits  being  lower,  is  obvious  and  decided. 
This  principle  shows  that  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
machinery,  even  if  they  could  be  enforced,  and  the  emi- 
gration of  the  makers  prevented,  are  of  less  consequence 
than  the  manufacturers  suppose ;  for,  though  the  United 
States  possessed  every  facility  for  manufacturing  cottons 
we  now  enjoy,  though  Massachusetts  were  a  second  Lanca- 
shire, and  Lowell  a  fac-simile  of  Manchester,  it  is  plain 
their  manufacturers  could  not  enter  into  a  successful  com- 
petition with  those  of  England.    The  possession  of  better 
machinery  would  not  lower  profits  in  New  England ;  and, 
till  this  be  done,  we  must,  supposing  we  continue  to  possess 
equal  facilities  of  production,  always  have  an  ascendency 
over  the  Americans,  the  French,  and  every  other  people 
among  whom  profits  are  higher  than  in  England,  in  the  sale 
of  such  articles  as  are  mainly  produced  by  means  of  machinery. 
The  statement  now  made  is  not,  however,  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  low  profits  are  really  advantageous. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  a  low  rate  of  profit  is 
not  only  to  make  the  countries  in  which  it  obtains  advance 
slowly  as  compared  with  those  in  which  it  is  higher,  but  it 
also,  as  previously  stated,  forms  a  strong  temptation  to  con- 
vey capital  from  them.     A  reduction  of  taxation,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  following  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  com, 
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or  any  of  the  principal  necessaries  which  enter  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labourer,  would  raise  the  rate  of  profit, 
and  might,  consequent'/,  by  raising  their  price,  narrow  the 
demand  for  cottons.      But  a  diminution  in  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  arising  from   this   cause,    if  it   did 
take  place,  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.     It 
would  be  a  consequence  of  industry  having  become  more 
productive ;  and  any  capital  that  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  goods  for  the  foreign  market, 
that  could  not,  under  the  supposed  change  of  circumstances, 
be  advantageously  sent  abroad,  would  have  little  difficulty 
in   meeting  with   more    profitable   employment   in   other 
branches.     In  so  far,  however,  as  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  depression 
in  the  rate  of  profit  has  contributed  to  its  extraordinary 
extension.     And,  how  paradoxical  soever  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that,  were  wages  to  rise  and  profits  to 
sustain  a  further  decline,  additional  capital  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  manufacture,  and  the  price  of  cottons  would 
experience  a  further  reduction ;  whereas,  were  wages  to  fall 
and  profits  to  rise,  capital  would  be  diverted  from  the  ma- 
nufacture to  those  businesses  that  employ  less  machinery, 
and  the  price  of  cottons  would  rise.^ 

^  Sir  William  Petty  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
who  has  distinctly  stated,  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on  the 
quantities  of  labour  required  for  their  production.  **  If/*  says  he,  **  a 
man  bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  silrer  out  of  the  earth  in  Peru,  in  the 
same  time  that  he  can  produce  a  bushel  of  com,  the  one  is  the  natural  price 
of  the  other  :  now  if,  by  reason  of  new  and  more  easie  mines,  a  man  can  get 
two  ounces  of  silver  as  easily  as  formerly  he  did  one,  then  com  wiU  be  aa 
cheap  at  ten  shillings  the  bushel  as  it  was  before  at  five  shillings,  cceUrU 
paribui." — TreatUe  ofTmet  and  Chntrihutions,  ed.  1679,  p.  31.  At  page  24 
he  says,  **  Let  a  hundred  men  work  ten  years  upon  corn,  and  the  same 
number  of  men  the  same  time  upon  silver ;  I  say  that  the  neat  proceed  of 
the  silver  is  the  price  of  the  whole  neat  proceed  of  the  corn,  and  like  parts 
of  the  one  the  price  of  like  parts  of  the  other  */'  and  at  page  67  he  says, 
"  G)rn  will  be  twice  as  dear  when  there  are  two  hundred  husbandmen  to  do 
the  same  work  which  a  hundred  could  perform.*'  These  passages  are  inte- 
resting, as  exhibiting  the  first  germs  of  the  theory  which  Mr  Ricardo  did  so 
much  to  perfect. 
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PART    IIL 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 

The  inhabitants  of  such  countries  as  have  made  any  consi- 
derable progress  in  civilisation  and  the  arts,  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  classes  of  labourers,  landlords,  and  capitalists; 
and  whatever  be  the  condition  of  any  society — whether  rude 
or  refined,  rich  or  poor — every  person  belonging  to  it,  who 
is  not  a  pauper,  or  who  does  not  subsist  on  the  bounty  of 
others,  mav  be  reckoned  in  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 
Thev  divide  amonjjst  them  all  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity.  Public  functionaries  of  all  sorts,  and  the  various 
individuals  engaged  in  what  are  called  liberal  or  learned 
professions,  exchange  their  services  for  valuable  considera- 
tions. The  whole  subsistence  of  such  persons,  in  so  far  as 
they  depend  upon  their  employments,  is  derived  from  wages; 
and  they  are  as  evidently  labourers  as  if  they  handled  a 
spade  or  a  plough.  "  Every  man,*"  says  Dr  Paley,  "  has 
his  work.  The  kind  of  work  varies,  and  that  is  all  the 
diflference  there  is.  A  great  deal  of  labour  exists  besides 
that  of  the  hands ;  many  species  of  industry  beside  bodily 
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operation — equally  necessary,  requiring  equal  assiduity, 
more  attention,  more  anxiety.     It  is  not  true,  therefore, 
that  men  of  elerated  stations  are  exempted  from  work ;  it 
is  only  true  that  there  is  assigned  to  them  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind :  whether  more  easy  or  more  pleasant  may  be 
questioned ;  but  certainly  not  less  wanted,  nor  less  essen- 
tial to  the  common  good.**^^     Hence  it  is  that  the  inquiry 
into  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  society,  resolves  itself  into  an  investigation  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  wages,  rent,  and  profit,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  or  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.     We  shall 
begin  by  endeavouring  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  view  of 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  wages  of  labour  in 
different  employments. 

^  <"  Assize  Sermon/'  29th  Joly  1795. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Wages  in  the  different  Departments  of  Industry — Causes  of  their  Ap' 
parent  Discrepancy — Really  approach  very  near  to  Equality, 

The  wages  paid  to  the  labourers  engaged  in  different  em- 
ployments differ  so  very  widely,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  may 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  principles  that  should 
be  applicable  to  them  all.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
ThQ  differences  in  question  are  apparent  rather  than  real ; 
and  when  the  various  favourable  and  unfavourable  circum- 
stances connected  with  different  employments  are  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  wages  or  earnings  of 
those  engaged  in  them  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

If  all  employments  were  equally  agreeable  and  healthy  ; 
if  the  labour  to  be  performed  in  each  was  of  the  same  inten- 
sity ;  and  if  each  required  the  same  degree  of  dexterity  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  those  employed,  it  is  evident,  supposing 
industry  to  be  quite  free,  there  could  be  no  permanent 
or  considerable  difference  in  the  wages  of  labour.  For  if 
those  employed  in  a  particular  business  were  to  earn  either 
more  or  less  than  their  neighbours,  labourers  would,  in  the 
former  case,  leave  other  businesses  to  engage  in  it ;  and  in 
the  latter  they  would  leave  it  to  engage  in  others,  until  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  their  numbers  had  lowered  or  ele- 
vated wages  to  the  common  level.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  intensity  of  the  labour  to  be  performed  in  differ- 
ent employments,  the  degree  of  skill  required  to  carry  them 
on,  their  healthiness,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held,  differ  exceedingly  ;  and  these  varying  circumstances 
necessarily  occasion  proportional  differences  in  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  them.  Wages  are  the  price  paid 
for  the  exertion  of  the  physical  powers,  skill,  and  ingenuity 
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of  the  labourer.  They,  therefore,  necessarily  vary  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  the  degree  of  skill  and  in- 
genuity required.  A  jeweller  or  engraver,  for  example, 
must  be  paid  higher  wages  than  a  common  farm-servant  or 
scavenger ;  for,  a  long  course  of  training  being  necessary  to 
instruct  a  man  in  the  art  of  jewelling  and  engraving,  were 
he  not  indemnified  for  its  cost  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
others,  instead  of  learning  so  difficult  an  ai*t,  would  addict 
themselves,  in  preference,  to  such  employments  as  hardly 
require  any  instruction.  Hence,  the  discrepancies  that 
actuallv  obtain  in  the  rate  of  wajsres  are  confined  within 
certain  limits — increasing  or  diminishing  it  only  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  fully  to  countervail  the  unfavourable  or 
favourable  peculiarities  attending  any  employment.        ^ 

The  following,  according  to  Smith,  are  the  principal 
circumstances  which  make  the  rate  of  wages  in  some  employ- 
ments fall  below  or  rise  above  the  medium  or  aterage  rate  of 
wages : — 

1st,  The  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness  of  the  em- 
ployments : 

2d,  The  easiness  or  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, of  learning  them  : 

3d,  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  the  employments : 

4th,  The  small  or  great  trust  that  must  be  reposed  in 
those  who  carry  them  on  : 

5th,  The  probability  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in 
them. 

Firsts  The  agreeableness  of  an  employment  may  arise 
either  from  physical  or  moral  causes — from  the  lightness  of 
the  labour,  its  healthiness  or  cleanliness,  the  degree  of  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  &c. ;  and  its  disagreeableness 
from  the  opposite  circumstances — that  is,  from  the  severity 
of  the  labour,  its  unhealtliiness  or  dirtiness,  the  degree  of 
odium  attached  to  it,  &c.  The  rate  of  wages  must  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  variations  in  circumstances  which  exert 
so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  labourer.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose,  that  any  individual 
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should  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  as  to  engage  in^  an 
occupation  considered  as  mean  and  disreputable,  or  where 
the  labour  is  severe,  if  he  obtain  onlv  the  same  washes  he 
may  get  by  engaging  in  employments  in  higher  estimation, 
and  where  the  labour  is  comparatively  light.  The  labour 
of  the  ploughman  is  not  unhealthy,  nor  is  it  either  irksome 
or  disagreeable ;  but  being  more  severe,  and  requiring  greater 
skill  than  that  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  uniformly  better  re- 
warded. The  same  principle  holds  universally.  Miners, 
gilders,  typefounders,  smiths,  distillers,  and  all  who  carry 
on  unhealthy,  disagreeable,  and  dangerous  businesses, 
invariably  obtain  higher  wages  than  those  who,  with  equal 
skill,  are  engaged  in  more  desirable  employments.  The 
unfavourable  opinion  entertained  respecting  certain  busi- 
nesses operates  on  wages  as  if  the  labour  to  be  performed  in 
them  were  unusually  unhealthy  or  severe.  The  trade  of  a 
butcher,  for  example,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  rather 
low  and  discreditable ;  and  this  feelijig  occasions  such  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  it,  as  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  high  wages  that  butchers  are  said 
to  earn,  notwithstanding  the  lightness  of  their  labour  :  this, 
also,  is  the  reason  that  the  keeper  of  a  small  inn  or  tavern, 
who  is  never  master  of  his  own  house,  and  who  is  exposed 
to  the  brutality  of  every  drunkard,  exercises  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  common  trades.  The  contrary  circum- 
stances have  contrary  effects.  Hunting  and  fishing  form, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  among  the  most  agreeable 
amusements  of  the  rich  ;  but  from  their  being  held  in  this 
degree  of  estimation,  and  from  the  lightness  of  their  labour, 
those  who  practise  them  as  a  trade  generally  receive  very 
small  wages,  and  are  proverbially  poor :  and  the  agreable- 
ness  and  healthiness  of  the  employments,  rather  than  the 
lightness  of  their  labour,  or  the  little  skill  which  they 
require,  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  redundant 
numbers,  and  consequent  low  wages,  of  common  farm- 
servants,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  employed  in  ordi- 
nary field  labour. 
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The  severe  discipline  and  various  hardships  to  which 
common  soldiers  are  exposed,  and  the  little  chance  they 
have  of  arriving  at  a  higher  station,  are  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, which,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  only  be 
countervailed  by  a  high  rate  of  wages.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  few  common  trades  in  which  labourers 
can  be  procured  for  such  low  wages  as  those  for  which 
recruits  are  williuj?  to  enlist  in  the  armv.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  discover  the  causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  Except 
when  actually  engaged  in  warlike  operations,  a  soldier  is 
comparatively  idle  ;  while  his  free,  dissipated,  and  generally 
adventurous  life,  the  splendour  of  his  uniform,  the  imposing 
spectacle  of  military  parades  and  evolutions,  and  the  mar- 
tial music  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  exert  a  most 
seductive  influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate.  The 
dangers  and  privations  of  campaigns  are  undervalued,  while 
the  chances  of  advancement  are  proportionally  exaggerated 
in  their  sanguine  imaginations.  "Without  regarding  the 
danger,''  says  Adam  Smith,  "  soldiers  are  never  obtained  so 
easily  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war  ;  and  though  they 
have  scarce  any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  them- 
selves, in  their  youthful  fancies,  a  thousand  occasions  of 
acquiring  honour  and  distinction  which  never  occur.  These 
romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their  blood.  Their 
pay  is  less  than  that  of  common  labourers,  and  in  actual 
service  their  fatigues  are  much  greater.""^ 

It  is  observed  by  Smith,  that  the  chances  of  succeeding 
in  the  sea  service  are  greater  than  in  the  army.  "The  son 
of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequently  go  to  sea 
with  his  father's  consent ;  but  it  he  enlists  as  a  soldier,  it 
is  always  without  it.  Other  people  see  some  chance  of  his 
making  something  by  the  one  trade :  nobody  but  himself 
sees  any  of  his  making  any  thing  by  the  other."  But  the 
allurements  to  enlist  in  the  army  are,  notwithstanding, 
found  to  be  much  greater  than  those  which  prompt  young 

1  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  49. 
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men  to  enter  the  navy.  The  life  of  a  sailor  is  perhaps  more 
adventurous  than  that  of  a  soldier  ;  but  he  has  no  regular 
uniform,  his  employment  is  comparatively  dirty  and 
disagreeable,  his  labour  more  severe,  and  while  at  sea  he 
he  suffers  a  species  of  imprisonment,  and  cannot,  like  the 
soldier,  excite  either  the  envy  or  admiration  of  his  country- 
men. In  consequence,  the  wages  of  seamen  almost  invariably 
exceed  those  of  soldiers,  and  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of 
obtaining  recruits  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war. 

In  England,  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  naturally 
incident  to  a  seafaring  life  have  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  practice  of  impressment.  The  violence  and  injustice 
to  which  this  practice  exposes  sailors,  tend  to  prevent 
young  men  from  entering  on  board  ship,  and  consequently 
tend,  by  artificially  lessening  the  supply  of  sailors,  to  raise 
their  wages  above  their  natural  level,  to  the  injury  both  of 
the  king's  and  the  merchant  service.  "  The  custom  of  im- 
pressment,'' says  Mr  Richardson,  "  puts  a  free-born  British 
sailor  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Turkish  slave.  The  Grand 
Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act  than  to  order  a  man 
to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will 
run  his  head  against  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ;  and  if  such 
acts  should  be  frequent  in  Turkey,  upon  any  one  set  of  useful 
men,  would  it  not  drive  them  away  to  other  countries,  and 
thin  their  numbers  yearly  ?  and  would  not  the  remaining 
few  double  or  treble  their  wages  ?  which  is  the  case  with 
our  sailors,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
commerce."  ^ 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  while  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans  are  uniformly 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  those  of  sailors 
are  most  commonly  lower.  The  reason  is,  that  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  is  manned  by  means  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment only.  The  Americans  are  desirous  of  becoming  a 
great  naval  power,  and  they  have  wisely  relinquished  a 


^  *'  Eisay  oa  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade.''  Ed.  1736,  p.  24. 
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practice  which  would  have  driTen  their  best  sailors  from 
their  service,  and  have  forced  them  to  man  their  fleet  with 
the  sweepings  of  their  jails. 

It  is  belicTed  that  there  were  above  16,000  British  sailors 
on  board  American  ships  at  the  close  of  last  war ;  and  the 
wages  of  oar  seamen,  which  in  time  of  peace  rarely  exceed 
40s.  or  50s.  a-month,  had  then  risen  to  100s.  and  120s. ! 
This  extraordinary  influx  of  British  seamen  into  the  Ameri- 
can service,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary  rise  in  their  wages 
at  home,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  our  continuing  the 
practice  of  impressment,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
United  States.     Formerly,  our  seamen  were  in  the  habit, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  deserting  to  Holland.    The 
difference  of  language  was,  however,  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  this  being  done  to  any  very  injurious  extent :  but  with 
America  the  case  is  different.   Our  sailors  know  that  in  the 
States  they  are  sure  of  finding  a  safe  asylum  among  a  kindred 
people,  whose  language,  religion,  customs,  and  habits  are 
identical  with  their  own — and  who  will  anxiously  hold  out 
every  temptation  to  draw  them  to  their  service.     Nothing 
but  the  abolition  of  impressment  can  countervail  such  in- 
ducements to  desertion,  and  effectually  reduce  the   wages 
of  our  seamen.    And  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  nowise 
necessary  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet,^  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  It  may  speedily  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Americans  to   increase  their  naval  power  may  not  be 
assisted  by  our  obstinately  clinging  to  a  system  fraught 
with  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  many  of  those 
functionaries  who  fill  situations  of  great  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, receive  a  very  inadequate  pecuniary  remuneration. 
The  consideration  attached  to  such  offices,  and  the  influence 
they  confer  on  their  possessors,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  salary. 

Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour,  in  particular  businesses, 

^  See  Note  on  Impressment,  in  the  edition  of  the  ''Wealth  of  NationB/* 
pp.  536-539,  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
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vary  according  to  the  comparative  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  learned. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  labour  which  a  man  may  per- 
form without  any,  or  with  but  little,  previous  instruction  ; 
and  in  which  he  will,  consequently,  gain  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  from  the  moment  he  is  employed.     But,  in  civilised 
societies,  there  are  many  employments  which  can  be  carried 
on  by  those  only  who  have  been  regularly  instructed  in  them; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  the  wages  of  such  skilled  labour 
should  so  far  exceed  the  wages  of  that  which  is  comparatively 
rude,  as  to  afford  the  workmen  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  time  they  have  lost,  and  the  expense  they  have  incurred, 
in  their  education.     Suppose  that  the  education  of  a  skilled 
labourer — a  jeweller,  or  engraver,  for  example — and  his 
maintenance  down  to  the  period  when  he  begins  to  support 
himself,  cost  aE^300  more  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  unskilled  labourer  down  to  the  same  period ;  it  is 
plain  that,  to  place  these  individuals  in  the  same  situation, 
the  skilled  labourer  should  earn  as  much  over  and  above  the 
wages  earned  by  the  one  that  is  unskilled  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  yield  the  usual  rate  of  profit  on  the  extra 
sum  of  <jP300  expended  on  his  education,  but  also  to  replace 
the  sum  itself,  previously  to  the  probable  termination  of  his 
life.      If  he  obtain  less  than  this  he  will  be  underpaid,  and 
if  he  obtain  more  he  will  be  overpaid,  and  there  will  be  an 
influx  of  new  entrants,  until  their  competition  has  reduced 
wages  to  their  proper  level. 

The  policy  of  most  European  nations  has  added  to  the 
necessary  cost  of  breeding  up  skilled  labourers,  by  forcing 
them  to  serve  as  apprentices  for  a  longer  period  than  is  com- 
monly required  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  trades  they 
mean  to  exercise.  But  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
proportioned,  not  only  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the 
labourer,  but  also  to  the  time  he  has  spent,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  expense  he  has  had  to  encounter,  in  learning  his 
business,  it  is  plain  that,  if  an  individual  be  compelled  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  a  business  which 
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be  might  hare  learned  in  two  or  three  rears,  he  will  obtain 
a  proportionallj  higher  rate  of  wages  after  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship.  The  institution  of  onnecessarilT  long 
af^irenticeships  is,  therefore,  prodactire  of  a  doable  injary: 
in  the  fint  place,  it  injares  the  emplorers  of  workmen,  bj 
artificiallr  raising  wages ;  and,  in  the  wecomd  place,  it  in- 
jures the  workmen  from  its  tendencr  to  generate  idle  and 
dissipated  habits,  bj  making  them  pass  so  huge  a  por- 
tion of  their  Tonth  withont  anr  sufficient  motire  to  be  in- 

m  m 

dostrions. 

The  common  law  of  Enghmd  authorises  every  man  to 
employ  himself  at  pleasure  in  any  lawful  trade.  But  this 
sound  principle  was  almost  entirely  subverted  by  a  statute 
passed,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  corporate 
bodies,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
commonly  called  the  statute  of  apprenticeship.  It  enacted 
that  no  person  should,  for  the  future,  exercise  any  trade, 
craft,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exercised  in  England  or 
Wales,  unless  he  had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprentice- 
ship of  teten  years  at  least ;  so  that  what  had  before  been  a 
by-law  of  a  few  corporations,  became  the  general  and  statute 
law  of  the  kinedom.  Fortunately,  however,  the  courts 
were  always  singularly  disinclined  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  statute.  Though  the  words  of  the  act  plainly  include 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales,  it  was  interpreted 
to  refer  to  market  towns  onlv,  and  to  those  trades  which  had 
been  practised  in  England  when  the  statute  was  passed, 
without  any  reference  to  such  as  had  been  subsequently  in- 
troduced. This  interpretation  gave  occasion  to  several  very 
absurd  and  even  ludicrous  distinctions.  It  was  adjudged, 
for  example,  that  a  coacbmaker  could  neither  himself  make, 
nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  make  his  coach  wheels,  but 
must  buy  them  of  a  master  wheelwright,  this  latter  trade 
bavins:  been  exercised  in  Enirland  before  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth.  But  a  wheelwrisrht,  thousjh  he  had  never  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  coachmaker,  might  either  make  himself, 
or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches,  the  trade  of  a  coach- 
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maker  not  being  within  the  statute,  because  not  exercised 
in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed.    The  absurdity 
of  these  distinctions,  and  the  injurious  operation  of  the 
statute,  were  long  obvious ;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress 
of  sound  legislation,  and  so  powerful  the  opposition  to  every 
change  affecting  private  interests,  that  its  repeal  did  not 
take  place  till  1814.     The  act  for  this  purpose  did  not, 
nowever,  interfere  with  the  existing  rights,  privileges,  and 
by-laws  of  corporate  bodies ;  but  wherever  these  do  not  in- 
terpose, the  conditions  in  apprenticeships,  and  their  duration, 
are  now  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  parties. 

Thirdly.  The  wages  of  labour,  in  different  employments, 
vary  with  the  constancy  and  inconstancy  of  employ- 
ment. 

Employment  is  much  more  constant  in  some  businesses 
than  in  others.  Many  trades  can  only  be  carried  on  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  weather  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
if  the  workmen  engaged  in  these  trades  cannot  easily  find 
employment  in  others  during  the  time  they  are  thrown 
out  of  them,  their  wages  must  be  proportionally  aug- 
mented. A  jeweller,  weaver,  shoemaker,  or  tailor,  for  ex- 
ample, may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  reckon  upon 
obtaining  constant  employment ;  but  masons,  bricklayers, 
paviors,  and,  in  general,  all  those  workmen  who  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  perpetual  inter- 
ruptions. Their  wages  must,  however,  not  only  suffice  for 
their  maintenance  while  they  are  employed,  but  also  during 
the  time  they  are  necessarily  idle ;  and  they  should  also 
afford  them,  as  Smith  has  remarked,  some  compensation  for 
those  anxious  and  desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  sometimes  occasion. 

This  principle  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  respecting  the  great  earnings  of  porters,  hackney- 
coachmen,  watermen,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  employed 
only  for  short  periods,  and  on  particular  occasions.  Such 
persons  frequently  make  as  much  in  an  hour  or  two  as  a 
regularly  employed   workman  makes  in  a  day ;    but  this 
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greater  hire,  daring  the  time  ther  are  emplojed,  is  foand 
to  be  onlj  a  bare  compensation  for  the  labour  thej  p^orm, 
aod  for  the  time  ther  are  necessarily  idle :  instead  of  making 
monej,  such  persons  are  almost  inTariablj  poorer  than  those 
engaged  in  more  constant  occupations. 

The  interruption  to  employments  occasioned  bj  the  cele- 
bration of  holidays,  has  a  similar  effect  on  wages.  There 
are  countries  in  which  the  holidays,  induding  Sundays, 
amount  to  about  half  the  rear ;  and  the  necessanr  wages  of 
labour  most  there  be  about  double  what  ther  would  be  were 
these  holidays  abolished. 

Faurthlvj  The  wages  of  labour  Tarv  according  to  the  small 
or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  the  workmen. 

^  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  erery  where 
superior  to  those  of  many  other  workmen,  not  only  of  equal, 
but  of  much  superior  ingenuity,  on  account  of  the  precious 
materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted, 

*'*'  We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician ;  our  fortune,  and 
sometimes  our  life  and  reputation,  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney. 
Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of  a 
Tery  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward  must  be  such, 
therefore,  as  mav  give  them  that  rank  in  societv  which  so 
important  a  tmst  requires.  The  long  time  and  the  great 
expense  wliich  most  be  laid  out  in  their  education,  when 
combined  with  this  circumstance,  necessarily  enhance  still 
further  the  price  of  their  labour.**^ 

JTinMy,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different  employments 
vary  according  to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  success 
in  them. 

This  cause  of  rariation  chiefly  affects  the  wages  of  the 
higher  class  of  labourers,  or  of  those  who  practise  what  are 
iLsually  denominated  liberal  professions. 

If  a  young  man  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  or 
a  tailor,  there  is  hardlv  anv  doubt  he  will  attain  to  an  ordinary 
d^ree  of  proficiency  and  expertness  in  his  business,  and 

'  -  We^th  of  Naiioois*'  p.  47. 
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tbat  he  will  be  able  to  live  by  it.  But  if  he  be  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  lawyer,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  or  a  player,  there 
are  five  chances  to  one  against  his  ever  attaining  to  such  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  any  o(  these  callings  as  will  enable 
him  to  subsist  on  his  earnings.  But  in  professions  where 
manv  fail  for  one  who  succeeds,  the  fortunate  one  should 
not  only  gain  such  a  rate  of  wages  as  may  indemnify  him 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  education,  but  also  for  all 
that  has  been  expended  on  the  education  of  his  unsuccessful 
competitors.  It  is  abundantly  certain,  however,  that  the 
wages  of  lawyers,  players,  sculptors,  &c.,  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate, never  amount  to  so  large  a  sum.  The  lottery  of 
the  law  and  other  liberal  professions  has  many  great  prizes ; 
but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  large  excess  of  blanks. 
*'  Compute,"'''  says  Smith,  "  in  any  particular  place,  what  is 
likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  an- 
nually spent,  by  all  the  different  workmen  in  any  common 
trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the  latter. 
But  make  the  same  computation  with  regard  to  all  the 
counsellors  and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  diflfereut  inns  of 
court,  and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear  but 
a  very  small  proportion  to  their  annual  expense,  even  though 
you  rate  the  former  as  high,  and  the  latter  as  low  as  can 
well  be  done.  The  lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very  far 
from  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery ;  and  that,  as  well  as 
many  other  liberal  and  honourable  professions,  is,  in  point 
of  pecuniary  gains,  evidently  under-recompensed.'*'' 

But  the  love  of  that  wealth,  power,  and  consideration, 
which  most  commonly  attend  superior  excellence  in  any  of 
the  liberal  professions,  and  the  overweening  confidence  placed 
by  each  individual  in  his  own  good  fortune,  are  sufficient  to 
overbalance  all  the  disadvantac^res  and  drawbacks  that  attend 
them,  and  never  fail  of  crowding  their  ranks  with  all  the 
most  generous  and  aspiring  spirits. 

The  pecuniary  wages  or  earnings  of  scientific  and  liter- 
ary men  are,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  very  inconsiderable. 
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This  arises  from  a  yariet j  of  causes  ;  bat  principallj,  per- 
haps, from  the  indestmctibilit J,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  and 
rapid  circulation  of  their  works  and  inventions.  The  cloth 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  com  of  the  agriculturist,  are 
speedily  consumed,  and  there  is  a  continued  demand  for 
fresh  supplies  of  the  same  articles.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  new  inventions,  new  theories,  or  new  literary 
works.  They  may  be  universally  made  use  of^  but  they 
cannot  be  consumed.  The  moment  that  the  invention  of 
logarithms,  the  mode  of  spinning  by  rollers,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cow-pox,  had  been  published,  they  were 
rendered  imperishable,  and  every  one  was  in  a  condition  to 
profit  by  them.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to 
their  authors.  The  results  of  their  researches  had  become 
public  property,  had  conferred  new  powers  on  every  indivi- 
dual, and  might  be  applied  by  any  one.  The  institution  of 
patents  does  not  materially  affect  what  is  now  stated.  That 
the  progress  of  the  arts  may  not  be  checked,  their  duration 
is  limited  to  a  comparatively  short  period.  And  as  the 
invention  is  known  in  other  countries  to  which  the  patent 
does  not  extend,  if  the  discoverer  were  to  exact  a  high  price 
for  the  produce  of  his  invention,  it  would  be  clandestinely 
imported  from  abroad. 

The  condition  of  purely  literary  men,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  still  less  to  be  envied.  However  profound 
and  learned,  if  a  work  be  not  at  the  same  time  popular  and 
pleasing,  its  sale  will  be  but  limited.  And  as  principles 
and  theories  may  be  developed  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways,  whatever  is  new  and  original  may  be  appropriated  by 
others,  and  served  up  in  what  may  probably  prove  a  more 
desirable  form. 

Hence,  though  a  work  should  have  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  legislation  of  the  country,  or  the  state  of  the  arts, 
it  may  redound  but  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  author. 
A  scientific  work  is  seldom  very  attractive  in  point  of  style; 
and  unless  it  have  this  recommendation,  it  will  be  read  only 
by  a  few.     It  may  have  a  great  reputation  among  those 
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capable  of  appreciating  its  merits,  but  it  will  not  have  a 
great  sale.  It  will  be  bought,  or  rather,  perhaps,  borrowed 
and  consulted  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  profit  by  its 
statements  and  discussions  ;  but  the  generality  of  readers 
will  know  it  only  by  report.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much 
on  the  depth,  originality,  and  importance  of  its  views,  as 
on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  public 
taste,  that  the  success,  and  consequently  the  productiveness, 
of  a  book  to  the  author  must  depend.  The  value  of  the 
work  of  a  man'*s  hands  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  expended  upon  it ;  but  in  works  of  the 
mind  no  such  correspondence  can  be  traced  between  the  toil 
and  the  recompense.  Many  a  middling  novel  has  produced 
more  money  than  the  "Principia,"  or  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations;"  and  in  this  respect,  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire"  has  been  far  inferior  to  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  !  Works  of  fancy  are  at  once  the  most  popular 
and  the  least  easily  superseded.  Success  in  them  is  not, 
however,  common ;  and  except  when  it  is  very  decided,  it 
rarely  confers  much  celebrity.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  a  few  individuals  should  be  at  all  times  captivated  by 
the  delights  of  study,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  learned 
and  scientific  researches  for  the  gratification  resulting  from 
them.  Had  the  taste  for  study  depended  only  on  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  which  it  brings  along  with  it,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  have  found  a  single 
votary ;  and  we  should  have  been  deprived,  not  only  of 
very  many  of  our  most  valuable  and  important  discoveries 
in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  legislation,  but  of 
much  that  refines  and  exalts  the  character,  and  supplies 
the  best  species  of  amusement. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  further  details  with 
respect  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  It  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  the  permanent  difierences  that  obtain 
in  the  wages  paid  to  those  engaged  in  difi'erent  employ- 
ments in  countries  where  industry  is  perfectly  unfettered. 
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are  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  favoarable  or 
unfavourable  circumstances  attending   them.     When  the 
cost  of  their  education,  the  chances  of  their  success,  and 
the  yarious  disadvantages  incident  to  their  professions,  are 
taken  into  account,  those  who  receive  the  highest  wages  are 
not  really  better  paid  than  those  who  receive  the  lowest. 
The  wages  earned  by  the  diiferent  classes  of  workmen  are 
equal,  not  when  each  individual  earns  the  same  number  of 
shillinnjs,  or  of  pence,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  but  when 
each  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  labour  he 
has  to  perforin,  to  the  degree  of  education  and  skill  that  it 
requires,  and  to  the  other  causes  of  variation  already  speci- 
fied.    So  long,  indeed,  as  the  principle  of  competition  is 
allowed  to  operate  without  restraint,  or  as  individuals  may 
employ  themselves  as   they  please,  we   may  be  assured, 
that    the    higgling   of  the  market  will   adjust   the   rates 
of  wages  in  different  employments  on  the  principle  now 
stated,  and  that  they  will  be,  all  things  considered,  nearly 
equal.     If  wages  in  one  employment  be  depressed  below 
the  common  level,  labourers  will  leave  it  to  go  to  others  ; 
and  if  they  be  raised  above  that  level,  labourers  will  be 
attracted  to  it   from  those  departments  where  wages  are 
lower,  until  their  increased  competition  has  sunk  them  to 
the  average  standard.     A  period  of  greater  or  less  duration, 
according   to    the    peculiar    circumstances    affecting    each 
employment,  is  always  required  to  bring  about  this  equali- 
sation.     But  all  inquiries  that  have  the  establishment  of 
general  principles  for  their  object,  either  are  or  should  be 
founded  on  periods   of  average    duration  ;    and   whenever 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  always,  without  falling  into  any 
material  error,  assume  that  the  wages  earned  in  different 
employments  are,    all  things   taken   into   account,    about 
equal. 

It  may  further  be  observed  in  reference  to  these  prin- 
ciples, that  wherever  industry  is  unfettered,  and  knowledge 
generally  diffused,  the  talents  of  all  are  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  of  the  myriads 
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of  indiyiduals  engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  in 
Great  Britain,  as  conductors,  overseers,  or  workmen,  the 
situation  occupied  by  each  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  capacity,  and  his  salary  or 
wages  such  as  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  by  his  services.  Agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whether  their 
businesses  be  large  or  small,  are  always  most  anxious 
to  give  the  greatest  efficacy  to  their  establishments;  to 
adapt  their  means  properly  to  their  ends ;  and  to  select  the 
parties  that  are,  all  things  considered,  the  most  suitable  for 
their  purposes.  In  a  society  like  this,  integrity,  skill,  and 
industry  are  sure  to  be  duly  prized  and  appreciated ;  and 
the  fund  that  should  feed  labour  is  never  (or,  if  ever,  only  for 
a  moment)  diverted  to  the  support  of  idleness.  And  yet 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  persons  calling  themselves 
social  reformers  and  friends  to  the  poor,  who  propose  that 
this  admirable  system  should  be  subverted,  and  a  meddling 
despotism  substituted  in  its  stead ;  that  the  rewards  of 
industry  should  no  longer  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
but  that  the  employment  and  the  wages  of  every  man  should 
be  determined  by  agents  nominated  by  government  for  the 
purpose  !  We  should  show  but  little  respect  for  our  readers 
were  we  to  waste  their  time  in  refuting  such  palpable  ab- 
surdities. The  abuses  to  which  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  would  infalliblv  lead  would  be  such  that  it  could 
not  be  maintained  for  any  considerable  period  :  if  it  were, 
it  would  fill  the  land  with  robbery,  injustice,  and  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Circumstances  which  determine  the  Rate  of   Wages,     S£cnox  I. 
Market  or  Actual  Wages — Depend  on  the  Proportion  between 
Capital  and  Population — Identity  of  the  interests  of  the  Capitalists 
with  those  of  the  Labourers,    Section  II.     Natxtral  or  Necessary 
Wages — Depend  on  the  Species  and  Quantity  of  Food  and  other 
Articles  required  for  the  Consumption  of  the  Labourer.    Different 
in  different  Countries  and  Periods — Ejfect  of  Fluctuations  in  the 
Mate  of  Wages  on  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes — Advan- 
tage of  a  High  Bate  of  Wages — Disadvantage   of  having  the 
Labourers  dependent  for  support  on  the  cheapest  Species  of  Food — 
Circumstances  affecting  the  Condition  of  the  Labourers — Education — 
Influx  of  Irish  Labourers — Task-ufork — Limiting  the  Hours  of  La^ 
bour — High  Wages  not  a  Cause  of  Idleness — Comparative  Cheap- 
ness of  Free  and  Slave  Labour.     Section   III.    Proportional 
Wages — Depend  partly  on  the  Amount  aud  Species  of  the  Articles 
consumed  by  the  Labourers^  and  partly  on  the  Productiveness  of 
Industry,     Section  IV.     Difference  in  their  Influence  oyer 
Wages  between  a  Demand  for  Labour,  and  a  Demand  for  the 
Products  of  Labour. 

It  has  just  been  seen  that  the  wages  earned  by  the  labourers 
engaged  in  different  employments  may,  when  all  things  are 
taken  into  account,  be  considered  about  equal ;  and  there- 
fore, without  regarding  the  difference  that  actually  exists 
in  the  amount  of  money,  or  of  commodities,  earned  by  differ- 
ent sets  of  workmen,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  wages  of  all 
sorts  of  labour  are  reduced  to  the  same  common  standard, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  discover  the  principle  which  deter- 
mines this  common  or  averajfe  rate. 

This  inquiry,  which,  as  it  relates  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  largest  and  not  least  valuable  portion  of 
society,  is  practically  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
science,  will  be  facilitated  by  dividing  it  into  three  branches; 
the  object  in  i\iQ  first  being  to  discover  the  circumstances 
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which  determiDe  the  market  or  actual  rate  of  wages  at  any 
given  moment ;  in  the  second^  to  discover  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages,  or  the 
wages  required  to  enable  the  labourer  to  subsist  and  con- 
tinue his  race ;  and  in  the  thirds  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances which  diQtQvmme  proportional  wages,  or  the  share  of 
the  produce  of  his  industry  falling  to  the  labourer. 

SECT.    I. CIRCUMSTANCES    WHICH    DETERMINE   THE   MARKET 

OR  ACTUAL  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

The  capacity  of  a  country  to  support  and  employ  labourers 
is  not  directly  dependent  on  advantageousness  of  situation, 
richness  of  soil,  or  extent  of  territory.  These,  undoubtedly, 
are  circumstances  of  very  great  importance,  and  have  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  rate  at  which  a  people  advance, 
or  may  advance,  in  refinement  and  civilisation.  But  it  is 
not  on  them,  but  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  or  of  its  capital 
applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour,  and  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  owners  of  capital  so  to  apply  it,  that  the 
capacity  of  a  country  to  support  work-people  at  any  given 
period,  and  the  amount  of  their  wages,  wholly  depend.  A 
fertile  soil  may  be  made  rapidly  to  add  to  the  means  of 
subsistence  ;  but  that  is  all.  Before  it  can  be  cultivated, 
capital  must  be  provided  for  the  support  of  the  labourers 
employed  upon  it,  as  it  must  be  provided  for  the  support  of 
those  engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  any  other  department 
of  industry. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  produce  ap- 
portioned to  each  labourer,  or  his  wages  rated  in  commo- 
dities, is  determined  by  the  ratio  which  the  capital  of  the 
country  bears  to  its  labouring  population.  When,  on  the 
one  hand,  capital  is  increased  without  an  equivalent  increase 
of  population,  the  portions  of  it  that  go  to  individuals,  or 
their  wages,  are  necessarily  augmented  in  the  same  ratio  ; 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  population  happens  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  capital,  the  latter  having  to  be  distributed 
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among  a  comparatively  great  number  of  persons,  their  wages 
or  shares  are  proportionally  reduced. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  capital  of 
a  country  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages,  would, 
if  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  be  equivalent  to 
10,000,000  quarters,  and  that  it  has  2,000,000  labourers : 
it  is  evident  in  such  case  that  the  yearly  wages  of  each, 
reducing  them  all  to  the  same  common  standard,  would  be 
five  quarters ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that  this  rate  of 
wages  could  not  be  increased,  unless  the  amount  of  capital 
were  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of 
labourers,  or  the  number  of  labourers  diminished  more  than 
the  amount  of  capital.  So  long  as  capital  and  population 
march  abreast,  or  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, so  long  must  the  rate  of  wages,  and,  consequently, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers,  continue  unaffected  :  and  it 
is  only  when  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population  varies, 
by  its  being  either  increased  or  diminished,  that  wages  sus- 
tain a  corresponding  advance  or  diminution.  The  well-being 
of  the  labouring  classes  is,  therefore,  especially  dependent 
on  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  capital.  If  they  increase 
faster  than  it,  their  condition  is  deteriorated ;  and  if  they 
increase  more  slowly,  it  is  improved.  This  oscillation 
determines  their  "  weal  and  their  woe."*'  There  are  no  possible 
means  bv  which  the  command  of  the  labourers  over  neces- 
saries  and  conveniences  can  be  enlars^ed,  other  than  bv 
accelerating  the  increase  of  capital  as  compared  with  popula- 
tion, or  by  retarding  the  increase  of  population  as  compared 
with  capital ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  every  scheme  for 
improving  their  condition  which  is  not  bottomed  on  this 
principle,  or  wliich  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  population  for  its  object,  must  be  nugatory  and  inetfectual. 

And  yet  it  has  been  said,  that  an  increase  of  capital  may 
be  hostile  to  the  working  classes,  and  that  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  capitalists  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  fre- 
quently opposed  to  each  other  !     But  there  is  no  real  room 
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or  ground  for  any  such  statement.     Capital  and  labour  are 
alike  dependent  upon,  and  necessary  to  each  other  :  without 
the  former  the  latter  cannot  exist,  and  without  the  latter 
the  former  would  be  valueless.     The  notion  that  an  increase 
of  machinery,  food,  and  clothing,  (for  of  such  articles  does 
capital  consist,)  can  be  injurious  to  the  labourer,  is  too 
plainly  contradictory  and  absurd  to  be  entitled  to  any  notice. 
The  truth  is,  that  whatever  tends  to  promote  accumulation, 
to  increase   the  desire   for,    and  the  means  of,  amassing 
additional  wealth,  and  to  give  confidence  and  security  to 
its  possessors,  contributes  in  the  most  efi'ectual  manner  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  labourers.     A  capitalist  cannot 
increase  his  own  stock  without  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  increasing  the  wealth,  or  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, of  the  working   classes.      Hoarding   is   no   longer 
practised  in  any  country  in  which  property  is  protected. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  all  savings  go  to  swell,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  amount  of  the  fund  for  the  employment 
of  labour.     Industrv  is  benefited  in  the  same  wav,  thouorh 
not  to  the  same  extent,  by  the  thrift  of  the  poor  widow, 
the   savings    of  the  retail-tradesman,    and  the   successful 
enterprises    of    the    manufacturer    and    merchant.       An 
increase  of  capital  is  but  another  name   for  an   increased 
demand  for  labour;  and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  really  and  permanently  increased. 

But,  supposing  this  to  be  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be 
alleged  that  capitalists  endeavour  to  reduce  wages  to  the 
lowest  possible  limits  ;  that,  being  able  to  stop  their  works 
for  a  time,  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  deadl}'  struggle 
which  they  are  always  carrying  on  against  the  labourers, 
who  can  rarely  afford  to  be  idle — at  least  for  any  consider- 
able period — and  that,  consequently,  the  latter  are  too  often 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  helotism  and  wretchedness. 
While,  however,  we  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing class  is  not  such  as  it  were  desirable  it  should  be,  and 
that  they  have  not  reaped  the  advantages  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  they  would  have  derived,  from  the  extra- 
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ordinary  progress  in  arts  and  indastrj  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  we  deny  that  that  is  in  any  degree  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  capitalists  to  redace  wages.  These  efforts 
hinder  the  work-people  engaged  in  given  employments  from 
receiving  larger  wages,  all  things  considered,  than  those 
engaged  in  other  employments — ^but  that  is  their  entire 
effect.  A  capitalist  has  a  certain  snm  of  money  to  expend 
on  wages ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  his  object  to  get  as  large  an 
amount  as  possible  of  labour  in  exchange.  But  thousands 
of  other  capitalists  are  in  the  same  situation ;  all  of  them 
are  employers  of  labour,  and  have  certain  sums  to  expend 
upon  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  supply  of  labour  in 
the  market  is  limited,  wages  cannot  be  artificially  reduced. 
All  the  capital  is  sure,  through  the  higgling  of  the  market, 
to  be  equitably  divided  among  ail  the  labourers  ;  and  with 
every  increase  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter, 
wages  will  necessarily  rise. 

Suppose  that  the  stock  of  any  single  capitalist,  or  of  a 
number  of  capitalists,  is  increased — that  increased  amount  is 
of  no  value  till  it  has  been  made  available  in  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  labour.  And  how  is  that  to  be  effected  ? 
Plainly  by  its  owner  or  owners  offering  such  an  increased 
rai.*^  of  wages  as  may  sutEce  to  draw  the  required  supply  of 
labour  from  other  employments.  But  the  amount  of  the 
labour  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  industry  being 
limited  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  carry  them  on,  a  heavy 
loss  would  be  entailed  on  their  undertakers  were  the  numbers 
of  their  work-people  materially  diminished ;  and,  to  avert 
this  result,  they  would,  under  the  supposed  circumstances, 
offer  them  higher  wages.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  efforts  of  capitalists  to  cheapen  labour  can  have  the 
smallest  influence  over  its  medium  price.  The  customers 
of  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen,  are  all 
most  anxious  to  cheapen  the  articles  they  buy  of  them. 
But  every  one  knows  that  this  anxiety  has  no  effect,  save 
only  to  keep  the  prices  of  difterent  tradesmen  at  or  about, 
all  things  considered,  the  same  level ;  and  that  the  prices 
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of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal  depend  on  wholly  differ- 
ent principles.  And  such,  also,  is  the  case  with  the  price 
of  labour.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  labourers  seeking 
employment,  compared  with  the  capital  or  fund  which  is  to 
pay  their  wages,  and  is  alike  independent  of  the  schemes 
and  combinations  of  the  buyers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  of  the  sellers  on  the  other. 

It  may,  probably,  be  said,  that  an  increase  of  capital  is 
not  always  synonymous  with  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
employing  labour ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
consist  of  machines,  by  the  introduction  of  which  labour 
may  be  superseded.  But  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  repeat 
what  we  have  previously  stated,  perhaps  at  too  great  length, 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  machinery,  (see  ante^ 
pp.  197-226.)  Here  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
troduction and  improvement  of  machinery  is  in  every  case 
advantageous  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  that  it  uniformly 
increases  the  aggregate  demand  of  society  for  labour  and 
the  rate  of  wages;  and  that,  while  it  does  this,  it  re- 
duces the  cost  and  price  of  commodities,  making  in  this  way 
indefinite  additions  to  the  wealth,  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  community. 

The  wages  of  labourers  being  most  commonly  paid 
and  estimated  in  money,  it  may  be  thought  that  they  will, 
in  consequence,  depend  more  on  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  than  on  the  amount  of  capital.  It  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  indifferent  to  the  labourer  whether  the  sum  of 
money  he  receives  as  wages  be  great  or  small.  He  will 
always  receive  such  a  sum  as  will  suffice  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  portion  of  capital  or  produce  falling  to  his  share. 
Men  cannot  subsist  on  coin  or  paper.  Labourers  whose  wages 
are  paid  in  money,  immediately  exchange  it  for  necessaries 
and  conveniences  ;  and  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  these,  and 
not  of  the  money  paid  them,  that  their  wages  are  to  be 
measured.  If  the  money  in  Great  Britain  were  reduced  a 
half,  the  rate  of  wages,  estimated  in  money,  would  decline 
in  the  same  proportion  ;  but  unless  some  change  were,  at 

2d 
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the  same  time,  made  in  the  magnitude  of  that  portion  of  our 
capital  which  consists  of  food,  clothes,  and  other  articles 
consumed  by  the  labourer,  he  would  continue  in  substan- 
tially the  same  situation.  He  would  carry  fewer  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  to  market;  but  these  would  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  commodities  as  previously. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  rate  of  money  wages — 
whether  they  fall  to  Is.  or  rise  to  5s.  a-day — ^if  capital  and 
population  continue  the  same,  or  increase  or  diminish  in 
the  same  proportion,  no  real  variation  ^vill  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  wages  estimated  in  produce.  These  never  really 
rise  unless  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population  be  en* 
larged  ;  and  they  never  really  fall  unless  that  proportion  be 
diminished. 

The  influence  of  the  varying  ratios  of  the  increase  of 
capital  and  population  over  the  condition  of  the  latter, 
may  be  strikingly  exemplified  by  comparing  the  increase 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  in- 
crease and  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  capital  of  Ireland  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  century  ending  with  1831 ;  though 
no  one,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
has  ever  pretended  that  this  increase  amounted  to  a 
half^  or  even  to  a  third  part  of  the  proportional  increase 
of  capital  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same  period. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  increase  of  their 
means  of  supporting  inhabitants,  the  population  of  Ireland 
increased,  during  the  century  in  question,  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  tables  given 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  the  population  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  amounted,  in  1731,  to  about  7,000,000,  and 
in  1831  it  amounted  to  16,539,318,  having  increased  2^ 
times  in  the  course  of  the  century  ;  while  it  appears,  from 
the  same  returns,  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  whose 
capital  had  increased  so  very  slowly,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  two  millions  in  1731,  and  to  near  eight  millions  in 
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1831  ;  having  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  same  time  that  the 
population  of  Britain  had  little  more  than  doubled. 

Without  entering  upon  any  lengthened  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  this  difference,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Ireland,  in 
1610,  the  peasantry,  then  very  much  degraded,  and  without 
any  elevated  notions  of  what  was  necessary  for  comfort 
or  subsistence,  eagerly  resorted  to  so  cheap  a  species  of 
food;  and,  owing  to  their  habitual  improvidence,  and  to 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
since  been  placed,  they  have  never  endeavoured  to  attain  to 
any  thing  higher.  Provided  they  have  sufficient  supplies 
of  potatoes,  they  are  content  to  vegetate,  for  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live,  in  rags  and  wretchedness.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  occasioned  the 
disparity  in  the  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  their 
capitals,  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  its  excessive  augmentation  in  Ireland  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  limited  demand  for  labour  in  that 
country,  and  of  the  misery  and  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people.  The  number  of  persons  soliciting  employment, 
compared  with  the  means  of  employing  them,  is  so  very 
great,  that  wages  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance  that 
can  afford  a  scanty  supply  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
variety  of  food  capable  of  supporting  human  life.  The 
evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  also  by  the  more 
recent  Commission  regarding  the  occupation  of  the  land, 
proves  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  in  the  last 
degree  wretched.  Their  cabins,  which  are  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  are  mostly  unprovided  with  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  furniture  ;  many  families  have  no 
such  things  as  bed-clothes ;  in  some  instances,  the  children 
have  not  a  single  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  the  com 
which  they  may  have  grown,  and  their  pigs,  have  always 
gone  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  as  rent :  so  that  whenever 
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the  potato  crop  has  been  even  in  a  slight  degree  deficient, 
the  scourge  of  famine  and  disease  has  been  felt  in  every 
comer  of  the  island.  In  such  cases  the  cottiers  quit  their 
habitations  in  search  of  employment,  offering  to  work  for 
the  merest  subsistence  that  can  be  obtained — for  twopence 
a-day ;  in  short,  for  any  thing  that  will  purchase  food 
enough  to  keep  them  alive  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  state  of  things  is  only 
or  principally  a  consequence  of  the  late  failures  of  the  potato. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  customary 
state,  for  a  century  or  more,  of  the  peasantry  in  Kerry, 
Clare,  Gralway,  and  other  western  counties,  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  planting  of  the  potatoe  and  its  maturity.  And 
when  the  seasons  have  been  adverse  and  the  crops  deficient, 
as  in  1741, 1 817,  and  1821,  famine  and  disease  have  extended 
their  ravages  over  the  entire  country.  The  distress  in  1846-7 
was  better  known,  and  greater  efforts  were  made  for  its 
mitigation,  than  on  any  former  occasion  ;  but,  as  compared 
with  the  population,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  more 
extensive  or  severe  than  sundry  previous  visitations. 

The  passing  of  the  act  against  subletting,  in  1825,  gave 
a  check  to  the  baneful  and  previously  universal  practice 
of  splitting  farms ;  and  the  landlords  having  latterly 
become  more  alive  to  the  many  pernicious  consequences 
resulting  from  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  have 
pretty  generally  exerted  themselves  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. In  consequence  of  these  and  other  countervailing 
influences,  the  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  was  slower, 
during  the  ]0  years  ending  with  184],  than  it  had  been 
during  any  equal  period  of  the  previous  century.  But  the 
division  of  the  land  is  still  carried  on,  and  the  excess  of 
population  is  so  very  great,  that  the  check  given  to  its 
increase  has  had  little  or  no  influence  over  the  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  statements  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  com- 
piled in  1838,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland,  in  1845,  and  in  those 
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of  the  officers  employed  in  the  relief  of  the  late  scarcity, 
show  conclusively  that,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
introduced  into  agriculture,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
is  still,  in  most  districts,  as  wretched  as  ever ;  and  that, 
by  displacing  numerous  small  occupants  and  cottiers,  these 
improvements  have  really  made  it,  in  many  parts,  worse 
even  than  formerly  !  But,  should  the  check  given  to  popu- 
lation be  maintained,  the  farther  splitting  of  the  land  be 
by  any  means  prevented,  and  the  dealers  in  agitation  and 
sedition  be  eflfectually  put  down,  the  presumption  is,  tliat  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  will  be  gradually  though  slowly 
meliorated  ;  and  that  they  will  ultimately  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  improvements  which  have  hitherto,  if  any 
thing,  been  injurious  to  them. 

But,  whatever  may  be  its  future  state,  the  statements 
now  laid  before  the  reader,  and  which,  were  it  necessary  and 
did  our  space  permit,  might  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold, 
show  that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  population  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  is  both  superabundant  and  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  And  hence  the  obvious  inference,  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  population  having  increased  less  rapidly, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  individuals  soliciting  employ- 
ment, and  that,  consequently,  the  rate  of  wages  would 
have  been  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  so  far 
improved.  No  proposition,  then,  can  be  more  undeniable, 
than  that  the  unexampled  misery  of  the  Irish  people 
is  directly  owing  to  the  excessive  augmentation  of  their 
numbers  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  futile,  than  to  expect 
any  real  or  lasting  amendment  in  their  situation,  otherwise 
than  through  the  influence  of  an  increase  of  capital  as  com- 
pared with  population.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  is  that  to  which  every 
people  may  expect  to  be  reduced  whose  numbers  continue, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  to  increase  faster  than  the  means 
of  providing  for  their  comfortable  and  decent  subsistence ; 
and  such  will,  most  probably,  be  the  case  in  all  old  settled 
countries  in  which  the  principle  of  increase  is  stimulated. 
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as  it  has  been  in  Ireland,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  smaU 
patches  of  land,  or  in  which  there  is  an  extremely  low 
standard  of  comfort,  and  little  or  no  prudence  or  forethought 
manifested  in  the  formation  of  matrimonial  connexions. 


SECT.  II. CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  DETERMINE  THE  NATURAL 

OR  NECESSARY  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

There  are  certain  limits,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
specify  them,  to  the  extent  to  which  wages  may  be  reduced. 
The  cost  of  producing  labour,  like  that  of  every  thing  else, 
roust  be  paid  by  the  purchasers.  The  race  of  labourers 
would  become  extinct  were  they  not  supplied  with  the  food 
and  other  articles  sufficient,  at  least,  for  their  support  and 
that  of  their  families.  This  is  the  lowest  limit  to  which 
the  rate  of  wages  can  be  permanently  reduced  ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  called  the  naturcd  or  necessary  rate  of 
fcages.  The  market,  or  actual  rate  of  wages,  may  sink  to 
the  level  of  this  rate ;  but  it  is  impossible  it  should  continue 
below  it.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  already  shown,  on  the 
quantity  of  money  received  by  the  labourer,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  food  and  other  articles  which  that  money  will 
buy,  that  his  ability  to  maintain  himself,  and  rear  children, 
must  depend.  Hence  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of 
wages  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothes,  fuel, 
&c.,  required  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  labourers.^ 
And  though  a  rise  in  the  market  or  current  rate  of  wages 
be  seldom  exactly  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  they  can  never,  except  when  the  market  rate 

1  «L'oayrier  mineur  en  Saze  re9oit  10  sols  par  jour  de  salaire,  t&ndis 
que  Poayrier  employe  au  meme  genre  de  trayail  dans  la  proTince  de  Choco 
an  Peroa  re9oit  en  argent  six  k  sept  fois  plus.  Mais  ce  dernier  paie  aussi 
six  k  sept  plus  cher  le  pain  dont  il  se  nourrit,  parceqne  le  farine  des  Etats- 
Unis  7  est  transport^e  a  dos  de  mulet  it  une  longue  distance  des  cdtes,  par 
des  routes  monteuses  et  difficiles.  Ce  que  le  maltre  doit  foumir  4  I'ouYrier 
o'est  la  subsistance,  et  Targent  donn^  ne  pent  jamais  Stre  que  la  represen- 
tation de  cette  sabsistance." — GAR:fiEii,  RicheMu  det  Nations,  tom.  y.  p.  351. 
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of  wages  greatly  exceeds  the  natural  or  necessary  rate,  be 
far  separated.  However  high  its  price,  the  labourers  must 
always  receive  a  supply  of  produce  adequate  for  their  sup- 
port; if  they  did  not  obtain  this  much,  they  would  be 
destitute;  and  disease  and  death  would  continue  to  thin 
the  population,  until  the  reduced  numbers  bore  such  a 
proportion  to  the  national  capital  as  enabled  them  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  in  no  degree  influenced  by  the  cost  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  labourers,  has  obviously  originated  in  their 
confounding  the  principles  which  determine  the  market 
rate  of  wages  at  any  given  period,  with  those  which  deter- 
mine their  natural  or  necessary  rate.  No  proposition  can 
be  better  established  than  that  the  market  rate  of  wages, 
at  any  given  moment,  is  exclusively  determined  by  the 
proportion  between  capital  and  population.  But  in  every 
inquiry  of  this  nature,  we  should  not  only  refer  to  particular 
points  of  time,  but  also  to  periods  of  some  considerable 
duration ;  and  if  we  do  this,  it  will  be  immediately  seen 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  wholly 
on  this  proportion.  The  price  of  shoes,  hats,  &c.,  in 
this  or  that  market,  is  plainly  dependent  on  the  extent 
of  their  supply  compared  with  the  demand  of  those  who 
have  the  means  of  purchasing ;  but  it  is  quite  obvious, 
that  if  this  price  sink  below  the  sum  required  to  pay  the 
cost  of  producing  shoes,  &c.,  and  bringing  them  to  market, 
they  will  no  longer  be  supplied — and  such  is  the  case  with 
labourers.  They  neither  will,  nor  in  fact  can,  be  furnished, 
unless  their  wages  be  such  as  will,  at  an  average,  suffice 
to  bring  them  up  and  maintain  them.  From  whatever  point 
of  the  economical  compass  we  may  set  out,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  the  principle  to  which  we  must  always  come  at 
last.  This  cost  determines  the  natural  or  necessary  rate 
of  wages,  just  as  it  determines  the  natural  or  necessary  price 
of  commodities.  However  low  the  demand  for  labour,  still 
if  the  price  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  labourer  be  increased,  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of 
wages  most,  in  the  end,  be  increased  also.      Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  owing  to  a  scarcity,  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  rises  to  4s.  or  5s.     In  this  case  it  is  plain,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  number  of  people  would  be  seeking  for  em- 
ployment after  the  rise  as  before — and  as  a  rise   in  the 
price  of  bread,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity,  could  not  increase 
the  demand  for  labour — that  wages  would  not  be  increased. 
The  poor  would,  in  consequence,  be  forced  to  economise ; 
and  the  rise  of  price,   how  injurious  soever  in   several 
respects,  would  be  in  so  far  advantageous,  that  it  would 
immediately  lessen  consumption,  and  distribute  the  pres- 
sure equally  over  the  year.     But  suppose  that  the  rise, 
instead  of  being  occasioned  by  the  accidental  occurrence 
of  a  scarcity,  has  been  occasioned  by  an  increased  di£Bculty 
of  production,  and  that  it  will  be  permanent,  the  question 
is, — will  money  wages  continue  at  their  former  elevation,  or 
will  they  rise  !      Now,   in  this  case,    it  may  be   easily 
shown  that   they  will  rise;  for  it  is  abundantly  obvious 
that  the  comforts  of  all  classes  of  labourers  would  be  greatly 
impaired  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  those  who, 
previously  to  its  taking  place,  had  only  enough  to  subsist 
upon,  would  now  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution.   Under 
such  circumstances,  an  increase  of  mortality  could  not  fail 
of  taking  place,   while  the  greater   difficulty  of  providing 
subsistence  would  interpose  a  powerful  check  to  the  forma- 
tion of  matrimonial  connexions  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion.    By  these  means,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  ratio  of  its  increase,  or  both,  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;   and  this  diminution,  by  lessening  the  number  of 
labourers,  would,  in  the  end,  increase  the   proportion  of 
capital  to  population,   and  enable  them  to  obtain  higher 
wages. 

The  statements  now  made  are  not  advanced  on  any  arbi- 
trary or  supposed  grounds,  but  have  been  deduced  from,  and 
are  consistent  with,  the  widest  experience,  ^hose  who 
examine  the  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in 
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large  and  populous  cities,  will  find  that  there  is  invariably 
a  diminution  of  the  former,  and  an  increase  of  the  latter, 
whenever  the  price  of  com,  or  of  the  principal  necessaries, 
sustains  any  very  material  advance.  "  It  will  be  observed,^ 
says  Mr  Milne,  in  his  "Treatise on  Annuities,^'  in  reference 
to  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England,  'Hhat  any  material 
reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  an  increase  both  of  the  marriages  and  births,  and  by  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  burials ;  consequently,  by  an 
increase  in  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths.  Also, 
that  any  material  rise  in  the  price  is  generally  attended  by 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  marriages  and  births,  and 
by  an  increase  in  the  burials ;  therefore  by  a  decrease  in 
the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  or  in  the  facility 
with  which  the  labouring  classes  can  obtain  it,  accelerates 
the  progress  of  the  population,  both  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  births  and  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  ; 
and  that  a  scarcity  of  food  retards  the  increase  of  the  people, 
by  producing  in  both  ways  opposite  effects ."***  And  in  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  Mr  Milne  gives,  among 
others  to  the  same  effect,  the  following  account  of  the 
number  of  births  and  deaths  within  the  London  bills  of 
mortality,  in  1 798,  1800,  and  1802  :— 

Births.        Deaths.        Price  of  wheat. 

1798         19,581  —  20,755  — £2  10    3  per  qr. 
1802         21,308  —  20,260—   3     7     5 


Mediam  of  these  two  years,   .    20,445  —  20,508—  2  10  10 

1800         18,275  —  25,670  -   5  13     7 


Differences,   .  .   2,170—    5,162—  2  14    9 
Decrease.  Increase.    Increase.^ 

M.  Messance,  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the 
population  of  France,^  collected  some  important  information 
on  the  same  subject.  ^'  It  has  been  established,'^  says  he, 
"by  the  various  investigations  that  have  been  made,  that 

^  Milne  on  Aanaities,  yoI.  ii.  p.  402. 

'  ''Rechercbes  snr  la  Population,"  p.  291. 
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those  years  in  which  corn  has  sold  at  the  highest  price, 
have  also  been  those  in  which  mortality  was  greatest  and 
disease  most  prevalent ;  and  that  those,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  com  has  been  cheapest,  have  been  the  healthiest 
and  least  mortal.'"  The  tables  M.  Messance  has  published 
of  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  prices  of  wheat,  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and 
other  cities,  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine.  In  1744,  for  example,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Paris  was  11  livres  15  sols  the  septier,  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  16,205 ;  and  in  1753, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  20  livres  3  sols,  the  deaths 
amounted  to  21,716.  In  the /our  years  of  the  gre(Ue$t 
mortality  in  Paris,  in  the  interval  between  1743  and  1763, 
the  average  price  of  the  septier  of  wheat  was  19  livres  1 
sol,  and  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  20,895  ;  and 
in  ilx^four  years  of  the  least  mortality  during  the  same 
interval,  the  average  price  of  the  septier  was  1 4  livres  18 
sols,  and  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  16,859.^ 

It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  mention,  that  it  has 
been  long  observed  that,  in  unusually  dear  years,  the  ten- 
dency of  wages  is  not  to  rise,  but  rather  to  fall ;  and  several 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committees  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  on  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  1814, 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  comparing  wages  with  the  prices 
of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  that  there  was  no  such  con- 
nexion between  the  two  as  had  been  supposed ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  their  varying  in  the  same  way,  wages  were 
generally  lowest  in  years  when  the  price  of  corn  was  highest. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  apparent 
anomaly.  The  truth  is,  that  the  number  of  labourers, 
which  is  in  no  case  immediately  reduced,  is,  in  most  cases, 
immediately  increased  by  a  rise  of  prices.  In  dear  years, 
an  increased  number  of  females,  and  of  such  poor  children 
of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to  work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their 

^  ''Rechercbes  sur  la  PopalatioD,"  p.  31 1. 
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homes  to  engage  in  some  species  of  employment ;  while 
the  labourers  who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  their  work,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of  food.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  the  immediate  effect  of  a  rise  of  prices  is  to  increase 
the  supply  of  labour,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  lower 
wages.  But  it  is  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  to  suppose 
that,  because  this  is  the  immediate,  it  is  also  the  lasting 
eflfect  of  such  rise  !  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  fall 
of  wages,  and  the  greater  exertions  which  the  rise  of 
prices  forces  the  labourers  to  make,  must  tend,  as  well 
by  lessening  their  supplies  of  food  as  by  adding  to  the 
severity  of  their  labour,  to  increase  the  rate  of  mortality; 
and  consequently,  by  diminishing  their  number,  to  hasten 
that  rise  of  wages  that  will  certainly  take  place  in  the  end, 
if  prices  continue  high. 

But,  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  market  rate  can- 
not be  permanently  reduced  below  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary rate  of  wages,  it  is  not  meant  to  represent  the  latter 
as  fixed  and  unvarying.  If  a  specified  quantity  of  certain 
articles  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  labourers  to 
subsist  and  continue  their  race,  such  quantity  could  not 
be  diminished.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  By  the  natural 
or  necessary  rate  of  wages,  is  meant  only,  in  the  words 
of  Adam  Smith,  such  a  rate  as  will  enable  the  labourer  to 
obtain,  "not  only  the  commodities  that  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even 
of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without.''  Now  it  is  plain,  from 
this  definition,  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  standard  of 
natural  or  necessary  wages.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
commodities  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  life  ;  for 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  required  for  the  use  of 
the  lower  orders,  depend  essentially  on  the  physical  circum- 
stances under  which  every  people  is  placed,  and  on  custom 
and  habit.  The  differences  of  climate,  for  example,  by 
giving  rise  to  different  physical  wants  in  the  inhabitants  of 
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different  countries,  necessarily  occasion  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  the  necessary  rate  of  wages.     Work-people  in  cold 
climates,  who  must  be  warmly  clad,  and  whose  cottages 
must  be  built  of  solid  materials  and  heated  with  fires,  could 
not  subsist  on  the  same  wages  that  would  sufEce  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  those  who  inhabit  more  genial  climates, 
where  clothing,  lodging,  and  fire  are  of  inferior  importance. 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  a 
third  part  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  individuals  and  conse- 
quently in  necessary  wages,  between  the  hot  and  temperate 
districts  of  Mexico;  and  there  is  a  still  greater  discre- 
pancy in  the  rates  of  necessary  wages  in  distant  quarters. 
The   food,   too,    of  the   labourers   in    different    countries 
varies   extremely.       In   some    it   is   both   expensive  and 
abundant,  compared  to  what   it  is  in   others.     In  Eng- 
land, for  example,  they  principally  subsist  on  bread  and 
beef,  in  Ireland  on  potatoes,  and  in  China  and  Hindostan 
on  rice.     In  many  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  an  allowance 
of  wine  is  considered  indispensable  to  existence ;  and  in 
England,  the  labouring  class  entertain  nearly  the  same 
opinion  with  respect  to  beer;  whereas  the   Chinese   and 
Hindoos  drink  nothing  but  water.     In  Ireland  the  peasan- 
try live,  for  the  most  part,  in  mud  cabins,  no  better  than 
the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians,  without,  in  many 
instances,  either  a  window  or  a  chimney  ;  while  in  England 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  all  glass  windows   and 
chimneys,  are  well  furnished,  and  are  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  as  those  of  the 
Irish  for  their  filth  and  misery.     In  consequence  of  these 
different  habits,   there  is  in   these  countries,  an  extreme 
difference,  not  in  the  rate  of  necessary  wages  merely,  but  in 
their  actual  or  market  rate — so  much  so,  that  while  the 
average  market  price  of  a  day"'s  labour  in  England  may  be 
taken  at  from  20d.  to  2s.,  it  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than 
6d.  or  7d.  in  Ireland,  and  3d.  in  Hindostan  !    The  customs  of 
the  people  of  the  same  countries,  and  the  standard  by  which 
the  natural  rate  of  wages  is  determined  at  different  periods, 
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have  been  equally  fluctuating  and  various.     The  habits  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  labourers  of  the  present  day  differ 
as  widely  from  those  of  their  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  as  from  those  of  the  la- 
bourers of  France  and  Spain.  The  standard  of  necessary  wages 
has  been  raised  ;  there  has  been  a  greater  prevalence  of  moral 
restraint ;  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population  has  been 
increased  ;  and  the  poor  have  happily  learned  to  form  more 
elevated  opinions  respecting  the  amount  and  species  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  required  for  their  subsistence. 
The  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  not,  therefore, 
fixed  and  unvarying ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  wages  can  never  sink  permanently  below  its 
contemporary  necessary  rate,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
latter  has  a  tendency  to  rise  when  the  market  rate  rises, 
and  to  fall  when  it  falls.     The  reason  is,  that  the  supply  of 
labourers  is  neither  speedily  increased  when  wages  rise, 
nor  speedily  diminished  when  they  fall.     When  wages  rise, 
a  period  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  must  elapse  before  the 
influence  of  the  increased  stimulus  given  by  the  rise  to  the 
principle  of  population  can  be  felt  in  the  labour  market. 
During   all  this   period,    therefore,  work-people   have   an 
increased  command  over  necessaries  and  conveniences;  their 
habits  are,  in  consequence,  improved  ;  and  as  they  learn  to 
form  higher  notions  of  what  is  required  for  their  support, 
the  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  augmented.      But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  wages  decline,  either  in  consequence  of  a 
diminution  of  the  capital  appropriated  to  their  payment,  or 
of  a  disproportionate  increase  of  population,  no  corresponding 
diminution  takes  place  in  the  number  of  labourers,  unless 
they  have  previously  been  subsisting  on  the  smallest  quantity 
of  the  cheapest  species  of  food  required  to  support  mere 
animal  existence.     If  the  labourers  have  not  been  placed  so 
very  near  the  extreme  limit  of  subsistence,  their  numbers 
will  not  be  immediately  reduced  when  wages  fall,  by  an  in- 
crease of  mortality ;  but  they  will  be  gradually  reduced, 
partly,  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  that  way,  and  partly 
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by  a  dimislied  number  of  marriages  and  births  :  and  in  most 
countries,  unless  the  fall  were  both  sudden  and  eztensiye, 
it  would  require  some  years  to  make  the  effects  of  increased 
mortality,  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market, 
sensibly  felt ;  while  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  determine 
wages,  would  prevent  any  effectual  check  being  given  to  the 
formation  of  matrimonial  connexions,  and  consequently  to 
the  rate  at  which  fresh  labourers  had  previously  been  com- 
ing into  market,  until  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  re- 
stricted demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  undiminished 
supply  on  the  other,  had  been  generally  and  widely  felt. 

It  is  this  circumstance — the  impossibility  which  usually 
obtains  of  speedily  adjusting  the  supply  of  labour  propor- 
tionally to  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages — ^that  gives  to 
these  variations  their  peculiar  and  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  wellbein<x  of  the  labourino:  classes.  Were  the 
supply  of  labour  suddenly  increased  when  wages  rise,  the 
rise  would  be  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  existing 
labourers.  It  would  increase  their  number,  but  it  would  not 
enable  them  to  mount  in  the  scale  of  society,  or  to  acquire 
a  greater  command  over  necessaries  and  conveniences : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  supply  of  labourers 
suddenly  diminished  when  wages  fall,  the  fall  would  merely 
lessen  their  number,  without  having  anj*"  tendency  to 
degrade  the  habits  or  to  lower  the  condition  of  those  that 
survived.  But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  before 
a  rise  of  wages  can  be  in  any  degree  countervailed  by  the 
increased  number  of  labourers  it  may  be  supposed  to  bring 
into  the  market,  time  is  afforded  for  the  formation  of  new 
and  improved  tastes  and  habits.  After  the  labourers 
have  once  acquired  these  tastes,  population  advances 
in  a  slower  ratio,  as  compared  with  capital,  than  formerly  ; 
and  the  labourers  will  be  disposed  rather  to  defer  the  period  of 
marriage,  than,  by  entering  on  it  prematurely,  to  depress 
their  own  condition  and  that  of  their  children.  But  if  the 
number  of  labourers  cannot   be  suddenly  increased  when 
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wages  rise,  neither  can  it  be  suddenly  diminished  when  thej 
fall ;  a  fall  of  wages  has,  therefore,  a  precisely  opposite  effect, 
and  is,  in  most  cases,  as  injurious  to  the  labourer  as  their 
rise  is  beneficial.  In  whatever  way  wages  may  be  restored 
to  their  former  level  after  they  have  fallen,  whether  it  be 
by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages,  or  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths,  or  both,  it  is  never,  except  in  the 
exceedingly  rare  case  already  mentioned,  suddenly  effected. 
It  roust,  generally  speaking,  require  a  considerable  time 
before  it  can  be  brought  about ;  and,  in  consequence,  an  ex- 
treme risk  arises,  lest  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  labourers, 
and  their  opinions  respecting  what  is  necessary  for  their 
comfortable  subsistence,  should  be  lowered  in  the  interim. 
When  wages  are  considerably  reduced,  the  poor  are  obliged 
to  economise,  or  to  submit  to  live  on  a  smaller  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  conveniences,  and  those,  too,  of  an  inferior 
species ;  and  the  danger  is,  that  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare 
which  has  thus  been,  in  the  first  instance,  forced  on  them 
by  necessity,  should  in  time  become  congenial  from  habit. 
Should  this,  unfortunately,  be  the  case,  the  condition  of 
the  poor  would  be  permanently  depressed,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  left  that  could  raise  wages  to  their  former 
level — for  the  labourers  would  no  longer  have  a  motive  to 
exercise  an  increased  degree  of  moral  restraint ;  and  unless 
they  did  this,  they  would  have  but  little  chance  of  again 
emerging  from  their  depressed  condition.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  the  cost  of  raising  and  supporting 
labourers  would  be  reduced ;  and  it  is  by  this  cost  that 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages,  to  which  the  market 
rate  is  generally  proportioned,  is  always  regulated.  This 
lowering  of  the  opinions  of  the  labouring  class  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  live,  is  perhaps  the  most  \ 
serious  of  all  the  evils  that  can  befall  them.  Let  them  once 
become  contented  with  a  lower  species  of  food,  and  an  inferior 
standard  of  comfort,  and  they  may  bid  a  long  adieu  to  any 
thing  better.  And  every  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  is  not  of  a  very  transient  description,  will  most  likely 
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have  this  effect,  if  its  debasing  influence  be  not  countervailed 
hj  an  increased  prevalence  of  moral  restraint,  and  a  dimi- 
nished increase  of  population,  or  by  the  opening  of  new 
markets,  or  the  discovery  of  new  and  improved  processes  by 
which  the  cost  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  may  be 
reduced.  Should  any  such  reduction  take  place,  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  may  not  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  fall  of  wages ;  but  if  nothing  of  this  kind  occur,  the 
labourers  can  only  regain  their  former  command  over  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  by  the  exercise  of  additional  economy 
and  forethought. 

The  example  of  such  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals, 
as  submit  quietly  to  have  their  wages  reduced,  and  who  are 
content  if  they  get  only  mere  necessaries,  should  never  be 
held  up  for  public  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  make  such  apathy  be  esteemed  discredit- 
able. The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  elevated  as  high  as  possible — that  a  taste 
for  comforts  and  enjoyments  should  be  widely  diffused,  and, 
if  possible,  interwoven  with  national  habits  and  prejudices. 
Very  low  wages,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  increased 
exertions  to  obtain  any  considerable  increase  of  advantages, 
effectually  hinder  them  from  being  made,  and  are  of  all  others 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  that  idleness  and  apathy  that  con- 
tents itself  with  what  can  barely  continue  animal  existence. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  strikingly  exem- 
plifies the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  the  neces- 
sary rate  of  wages  being  determined  by  a  very  low  standard. 
Having  no  taste  for  conveniences  or  luxuries,  they  are 
satisfied  if  they  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  potatoes.  But 
as  the  potato  is  raised  at  less  expense  than  any  other 
variety  of  food  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  as  wages,  where 
it  forms  the  main  article  of  subsistence,  are,  of  course, 
chiefly  determined  by  its  cost,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those, 
who  depend  entirely  on  the  potato,  must  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  extreme  and  indeed  almost  irremediable  distress, 
whenever  it  happens  to  be  deficient.     When  the  standard 
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of  natural  or  necessary  wages  is  high — when  wheat  and  beef, 
for  example,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
labourers,  and  porter  and  beer  the  principal  part  of  their 
drink,  they  can  bear  to  retrench  in  periods  of  scarcity. 
Such  men  have  room  to  fall ;  they  may  give  up  their  beer 
and  resort  to  cheaper  sorts  of  food — such  as  barley,  oats, 
rice,  and  potatoes.  But  those  who  are  habitually  fed  on  the 
cheapest  food  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  when  deprived 
of  it,  and  are  cut  off  from  every  resource.  You  may  take 
from  an  Englishman,  but  you  cannot  take  from  an  Irishman. 
The  latter  is  at  all  times  placed  on  the  very  verge  of  exis- 
tence. His  wages,  being  determined  by  the  price  of  potatoes, 
will  not  buy  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats  ;  and  whenever,  there- 
fore, the  supply  of  potatoes  fails,  it  is  next  to  impossible  he 
should  escape,  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  from  starving. 

The  history  of  the  scarcities  that  so  frequently  occur  in 
Ireland  affords  many  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  now  made.  Owing,  for  example,  to  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  of  1821,  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  other  counties  bordering  on  the 
Shannon,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  desti- 
tution, and  had  nothing  but  a  miserable  mixture,  consist- 
ing of  a  little  oatmeal,  nettles,  and  water-cresses,  to  sub- 
sist upon.  In  some  instances,  the  potatoes,  after  being 
planted,  were  dug  up,  and  eaten;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  insufficiency  and  bad  quality  of  food,  disease  became 
exceedingly  prevalent ;  and  typhus  fever,  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant form,  carried  its  destructive  ravages  into  every 
comer  of  the  country.  The  price  of  potatoes  rose  in  Lim- 
erick, in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  from  about  2d.  to  6d. 
and  7d.  a-stone,  while  the  price  of  corn  sustained  no  material 
elevation, — none  at  least  to  prevent  its  being  sent  to  the 
then  overloaded  markets  of  England  ! 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  1821  for  an  example 
of  this  sort.  We  have,  unhappily,  had  one  very  recently 
before  us.  Notwithstanding  the  all  but  total  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  of  1846  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  destitution  of  the  peasantry,  there  was  no  very 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  com  and  other 
articles  of  provision  to  England,  till  the  contributions  of 
gOYemment  and  of  the  public  were  applied  to  purchase 
supplies  for  the  people.  And  it  is  indeed  obvious  that,  to 
whatever  extremity  the  Irish  peasantry  may  be  reduced^ 
they  cannot  relieve  themselves  by  purchasing  com.  If 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  food, 
com  would  be  poured  into  Ireland  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  poured  into  England,  whenever  the  crop  is  known  or 
supposed  to  be  materially  deficient.  But  a  people  habitually 
dependent  on  the  potato  cannot  become  purchasers  of  com; 
nor  can  they  even  become  purchasers  of  foreign  potatoes, 
inasmuch  as  the  freight  of  so  bulky  a  commodity  would 
raise  its  price  far  above  their  limited  means.  In  a  period 
of  scarcity  men  cannot  go  from  a  low  to  a  high  level ;  they 
must  always  go  from  a  higher  to  a  lower.  But  to  the  Irish 
this  is  impossible :  they  have  already  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  the  descending  scale  ;  and  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  is 
in  their  case  svnonvmous  with  famine. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple from  famine,  in  seasons  when  the  crops  happen  to  be 
deficient,  that  they  should  not  subsist  principally  on  so 
cheap  a  species  of  food  as  the  potato.  They  may  advan- 
tageously use  it  in  limited  quantities,  as  a  subsidiary  and 
subordinate  article ;  but  if  they  once  adopt  it  for  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  diet,  their  wages  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly; and  whenever  a  deficient  supply  occurs,  they  will  be 
absolutely  without  resource. 

The  previous  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  the  para- 
mount importance,  with  a  view  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community,  of  the  increase  of  population  being  subordinate 
to  that  of  capital.  But,  how  desirable  soever,  legislation 
can  do  but  little  to  bring  about  this  result.  When  govern- 
ment has  secured  the  property  and  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  has  given  that  freedom  to  industry  which  is  so  essential. 
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it  has  done  nearly  all  it  can  to  promote  the  increase  of 
capital.  If  it  interfere  in  industrious  undertakings,  its 
proceedings  will  be  productive  only  of  injury.  The  reliance 
of  individuals  on  their  own  eflforts,  and  their  desire  to  ad- 
vance themselves,  are  the  only  principles  on  which  any 
dependence  can  be  safely  placed:  and  it  has  been  fully 
shown,  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  work,  that,  except  in  a 
few  peculiar  cases,  all  interference  with  these  fundamental 
principles,  either  by  government  undertaking  to  carry  on 
certain  branches  of  industry,  or  to  assist  those  engaged  in 
them,  must  necessarily,  in  so  far  as  the  influence  of  its 
measures  extends,  weaken  the  industry,  enterprise,  and 
forethought  of  its  subjects  ;  occasioning,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  waste  of  capital  and  a  diminution  of  its  produce. 

It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  expect  any  advantageous  re- 
sults from  the  efforts  of  government  directly  to  increase 
capital.  It  may,  however,  exercise  a  considerable  indirect 
influence.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  give  greater  scope  to  enterprise,  by  opening  new 
channels  of  trade,  and  by  relieving  industry  from  oppressive 
burdens,  there  is  still  room  for  additional  efforts  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  made.  But 
supposing  them  to  be  made,  and  that  they  are  completely 
successful,  it  is  problematical  whether  the  results  will  be 
of  a  very  decided  character,  and  whether  they  will  have  any 
very  material  influence  over  wages,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  national  capital  to  the  labouring  classes. 

But  if  there  be  but  slender  grounds  for  anticipating  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  from  measures 
having  an  increase  of  capital  for  their  object,  it  may  be 
inquired  whether  their  improvement  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  change  in  their  habits,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
progress  of  population  ?  While,  however,  we  do  not  re- 
nounce all  expectations  from  this  source,  they  are  not,  we 
confess,  of  a  very  sanguine  description.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
as  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  by  Malthus  and 
others,  that  what  government  and  the  employers  of  labour 
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can  do  for  the  labourers  is  but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance, 
compared  with  what  the  latter  can  do  for  themselves ;  that, 
however  reduced,  they  have  the  means  of  raising  wages  to 
an  J  higher  level ;  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  under- 
stock the  market  with  labour,  wages  will  be  high,  notwith- 
standing the  means  of  employment  should  be  diminished; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  overstock  the  market  with 
labour,  wages  will  be  low,  however  much  these  means  may 
be  increased.  But  though  a  statement  of  this  sort  be  peiv 
fectlj  well-founded  and  easily  made,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
turn  the  principle  it  involves  to  any  practical  account.  The 
conduct  of  individuals  is  influenced  by  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  they  move,  and  which 
directly  affect  themselves,  and  not  by  considerations  having 
reference  to  society.  Though  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  abstract  truth  of 
the  doctrine  now  stated,  their  acquiescence  would,  most 
likely,  have  little  or  no  practical  influence.  An  individual 
may  see  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  society,  but,  to 
secure  that  advantage,  the  co-operation  of  vast  numbers  is 
required  ;  and  as  he  is  one  only  among  several  millions,  he 
justly  concludes  that  all  that  he  could  do  would  avail 
nothing  in  bringing  about  a  general  result,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  should  act  as  he  thinks  best  for  himself,  without 
regard  to  others.  Ninety- nine  out  of  every  hundred  per- 
sons act  on  this  principle.  Combination  to  bring  about  a 
remote  or  general  result  is  in  such  cases  impossible.  But 
if  you  satisfy  any  one  that  his  peculiar  interests,  or  those 
of  his  immediate  connexions  and  dependants,  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  his  following  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  in  prefer- 
ence to  another,  there  is  some  probability  of  his  profiting 
by  your  reasonings.  On  this  principle  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, that  a  well-contrived  and  judicious  system  of  public 
instruction  would  have  a  considerable  influence.  Were  it 
brought  universally,  as  it  should  be,  within  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  made  a  means  of  explaining  those  principles  on 
which  their  wellbeing  really  depends,  a  good  deal,  though 
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less,  we  fear,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  would  most  pro- 
bably be  done  to  check  improvidence,  and,  by  improving 
their  conduct,  gradually  to  amend  their  condition.  If  you 
point  out  the  quicksands  and  pitfalls  that  encumber  a  path, 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  those  who  pass  along  it  will  try 
to  avoid  them.  The  duty  of  postponing  marriage  till  the 
parties  be  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  children  should  be  clearly  set  forth  ;  and  it  should  be 
shown  that  a  man's  situation  is  in  all  cases  mainly  depen- 
dent on  his  own  conduct ;  that  industry  and  economy  may 
always  be  practised,  and  can  never  be  without  their  reward ; 
that  the  most  prosperous  state  of  things  is  of  little  service 
to  the  lazy  or  dissolute  ;  whereas  the  laborious,  provident, 
and  frugal  workman  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  every  ad- 
vantageous circumstance,  and  to  maintain  a  successful 
struggle  with  difficulties  that  would  overwhelm  every  one 
else.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  that 
should  impress  these  doctrines  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
would,  at  all  events,  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  government, 
and  is  perhaps  as  necessary,  with  a  view  to  its  security, 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  its  subjects.^ 

But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  regard  to  our 
domestic  policy,  Ireland  is  the  grand  difficulty.  Had  we 
only  to  deal  with  the  poor  of  Great  Britain,  means  for  their 
improvement  might  be  devised  with  comparative  facility ; 
but,  unluckily,  we  have  also  to  deal  with  the  poor  of  Ireland; 
and  the  degraded  state  of  the  latter,  their  improvidence 
and  recklessness,  make  the  expectation  of  their  improvement 
alike  feeble  and  remote.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they 
are  impelled,  partly  by  the  impossibility  of  providing  for 
themselves  at  home,  and  partly  by  the  temptation  of  com- 
paratively high  wages,  to  emigrate  in  vast  numbers  to 
this  country  ;  and  at  this  moment,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
part  of  the  population  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 

^  For  some  further  remarks  on  National  Education  see  potU 
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Paisley,  and  other  great  towns  on  the  west  side  of  Great 
Britain,   consists  of  native  Irish  and  their  descendants. 
Recently   this    immigration    has    been   greater  than   at 
any  former    period;   and  at   present  there  is  but   little 
prospect  of  its  being  materially  reduced  for  years  to  come. 
Certainly,  however,  few  things  could  exercise  so  destruc- 
tive an   influence   over  the    condition   and    prospects  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  labourers.     Their  forethought 
and  industry  have,  in  fact,  tended  rather  to  facilitate  the  in- 
jra§ion  of  this  pauper  horde,  than  to  improve  their  own  condi- 
tion.    Their  wages  have  been  reduced  by  the  competition  of 
the  famished  serfs  cast  upon  our  shores;  and,  which  is  still 
worse,  their  tastes  and  opinions  in  regard  to  what  is  necessary 
for  their  subsistence  have  been  lowered  by  the  contamin- 
ating influence  of  example,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  who  are  content  to  live  in  destitution  and  misery.    It 
is  difficult  to  see  how,  with  the  existing  facilities  of  comma- 
cation   between    the  two  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  them  should  not  be  pretty  much  ap- 
proximated ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  if 
left  to  itself,  the  equalisation  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
degradation  of  the  English  and  Scotch  rather  than  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Irish.     Hitherto  the  latter  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  their  residence  in  Britain ;  but 
the  native  population  with  whom   they  associate  have  been 
not  a  little  deteriorated.     Though  painful  and  difficult,  the 
subject  is  one  that  must  be  grappled  with.     It  were  better 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  improvement,  if 
that  be  possible,  of  the  Irish  people  in  Ireland ;  and  we  would 
fain  hope  that  such  may  be  devised.    But  if  their  improve- 
ment at  home  be  either  impracticable,  or  can  only  be  effected 
by  slow  degrees  at  some  distant  period,  justice  to  our  own 
people  requires  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  hinder 
Great  Britain  from  being  overrun  with  the  outpourings  of 
this  officina  pauperum^  to  hinder  Ireland  from  dragging  us 
down  to  the  same  hopeless  abyss  of  pauperism  and  wretched- 
ness in  which  she  is  sunk. 
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In  this  view  it  would  appear  to  be  expedient  to  inter- 
fere to  direct  some  portion  of  the  tide  of  pauper  emigration 
which  sets  against  our  shores  to  our  colonial  possessions. 
Those  who  voluntarily  emigrate  from  Ireland,  as  from  most 
other  parts  of  Europe,  to  America  and  Australia,  seldom 
consist  of  the  individuals  that  might  be  most  advantageously 
spared.  And  though  the  emigration  of  paupers,  and  their 
settlement  in  distant  colonies,  on  any  thing  like  a  large  scale, 
would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense,  still  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  should  be  attempted.  There  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  something  like  an  efficient 
poor-law  into  Ireland,  but  little  chance  that  the  blank  made 
by  the  removal  of  any  considerable  number  of  cottiers  would 
be  again  filled  up ;  so  that  their  emigration,  while  it  would 
most  likely  be  of  service  to  themselves,  would  be  a  perma- 
nent gain  to  the  country. 

Wages  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  day  or  other  term,  and 
sometimes  by  the  piece  or  job — that  is,  by  the  quantity  of 
work  done.  Where  the  latter  mode  can  be  introduced,  it 
exactly  proportions  the  reward  to  the  amount  of  labour, 
and  not  only  takes  away  all  temptation  to  idleness,  but 
prompts  workmen  to  put  forth  all  their  energies.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  necessary,  in  the  view  of 
preventing  labourers  by  the  piece  from  over-working  them- 
selves, to  limit  the  sums  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
earn  in  a  given  time.  But,  except  in  this  respect,  piece-work 
seems  to  be  in  all  others  the  preferable  mode  of  hiring  labour. 
Knowing  that  his  wages  will  entirely  depend  upon  his  dili- 
gence and  perseverance,  the  undertaker  of  any  piece  of  job- 
work  is  naturally  most  anxious  for  the  speedy  termination 
of  his  task  ;  whereas  the  labourer  who  is  hired  by  time  has 
no  sucli  anxiety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  save  himself 
as  much  as  he  can.  Labourers  engaged  at  piece-work  are 
also  more  their  own  masters  than  those  engaged  for  certain 
terms.    They  are,  in  truth,  contractors  as  well  as  labourers  ; 
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and  provided  they  execute  their  work  within  the  term 
stipulated,  (if  such  stipulation  be  made,)  they  may  choose 
their  own  time  for  working,  and  may  begin  and  leave  off 
when  they  please.^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  endeavour  to  interest  labourers  in  the  zealous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  tasks  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  by  mak- 
ing their  wages  depend,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  result  of 
their  exertions.  But,  except  in  a  few  limited  cases,  this 
could  not  be  done.  The  wages  of  sailors  may  be,  and  indeed 
usually  are,  made  to  depend  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  vovao^e  ;  but  how  could  the  wasres  of  the  work- 
people  employed  on  a  farm,  or  in  a  cotton-mill,  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  result  of  their  exertions  ?  Very  frequently, 
however,  the  work-people  now  referred  to  are  paid  by  the 
piece ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  they  have  a  plain  and 
tangible  motive,  not  depending  on  any  remote  or  uncertain 
contingency,  to  make  every  exertion. 

But,  supposing  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  the  wages  of  the  labourer  dependent  on  the  result 
of  the  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged,  were  less  for- 
midable than  they  appear  to  be,  we  should  not,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  anticipate  an}'  advantages  from  the  scheme 
being  adopted.  On  the  contrary  the  presumption  is,  that 
it  would  be  most  injurious.  If  labourers  are  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  of  successful  enterprises,  they  must 
also  participate  in  the  losses  resulting  from  those  of  a  con- 
trary description  ;  and  must,  consequently,  be  every  now 
and  then  deprived  of  their  accustomed  and  necessary  means 
of  subsistence.  The  hazard  to  which  they  would  thus  be 
exposed  might,  it  is  true,  be  lessened  by  making  a  part  only 
of  their  remuneration  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  enterprise. 
But  if  it  were  really  an  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  a  chance  of  this  sort,  the  fixed  portion  of  their  wages  would 
be  proportionally  diminished.     And  at  every  failure  of  an 

« 

^  We  state  the  principle  generally  :  bat  it  is  affected  in  this  country  by  the 
late  Act  for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour. 
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enterprise,  the  labourers  engaged  in  it  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  workhouse,  or  on  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent. 

It  is  further  obvious,  that  if  work-people  are  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  an  undertaking,  they  must  also 
have  some  control  over  its  conduct,  and  be  authorised  to 
inquire  into  the  accounts  and  proceedings  of  those  by  whom 
the  undertaking  is  managed.  All  the  advantages  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  responsibilit}*  would,  in  consequence, 
be  lost,  and  the  most  necessary  and  judicious  steps,  in  the 
conduct  of  a  business,  might  be  objected  to  or  censured  by 
those  most  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  such 
matters.  At  present,  when  a  capitalist  engages  in  any 
undertaking,  he  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  reap  all  the 
advantage  if  it  be  successful,  and  that,  if  otherwise,  he  will 
have  to  bear  all  the  loss.  He  is  consequently  determined, 
by  the  most  powerful  motives,  to  act  discreetly,  to  proscribe 
all  useless  expense,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  or  in- 
cident that  may  present  itself,  to  facilitate  his  projects.  Ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  cases,  which  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  work,  (ante^  p.  296,)  all  industrious  undertakings 
are  sure  to  be  carried  on  most  efficiently  and  economically 
by  individuals.  But  of  all  sorts  of  interference,  that  of  the 
workmen  would  be  the  most  objectionable.  It  would  hardly, 
indeed,  be  more  absurd  for  a  general  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  privates  of  his  army  on  questions  of  strategy,  than  it 
would  be  for  a  capitalist  to  call  his  labourers  to  his  councils, 
and  mould  them  according  to  their  opinions,  "  Le  surcroit 
d'int^ret  qu'auraient  les  ouvriers  k  la  r^ussite  des  operations, 
ne  saurait  compenser  ce  qui  manquerait  h.  Taction  du  g^rant; 
car  ils  ne  pourraient  particlper  en  rien  h.  la  direction  de 
Tentreprise,  h.  moins  que  Ton  ne  vouliit  entraver  sa  marche, 
la  rendre  plus  versatile  et  plus  incertaine,  et  renoncer  aux 
avantages  de  Punit^  de  gestion,  si  essentielle  au  succ^s. 
L'*appli cation  des  moyens  semblables,  loin  d'^am^liorer  le  sort 
des  ouvriers,  n'aboutirait  done  qu''^  le  rendre  plus  miserable; 
Fexc^dant  de  remuneration  qu'^ils  pourraient  obtenir  en  cas 
de  r^ussite  des  operations  serait  pen  important  pour  chacun 
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d^eux,  et  il  serait  loin  d'^^tablir  nne  compensation  suffiaante 
poor  leur  participation  aux  chances  des  pertes  accrues,  dans 
ce  syst^me  par  Tafiaiblissement  de  TintdrSt  des  g^rants.' 

The  number  of  hours  during  which  labourers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  day  is  usually  fixed  by  custom  ;  and  in 
industrious  countries,  where  the  term  is  left  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  concerned,  the  hours  of  labour  may  be 
taken,  ccffteris  paribus^  as  a  pretty  fair  test  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes — short  hours  being  indicative  of  high,  and 
long  hours  of  low  wages.  Whenever  the  demand  for  labour 
is  brisk  and  increasing,  the  hours  of  work  are  gradually 
lessened ;  and  whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
labour  is  slack  and  diminishing,  they  are  gradually  length- 
ened ;  work-people  endeavouring,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  avert  the  fall  of  wages  that  would  otherwise  take  place, 
by  undertaking  to  extend  the  term  of  their  employment, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  for  the  same  amount  of  wages.  Occasionally,  however, 
governments  have  not  left  the  hours  of  work  to  be  settled 
by  the  free  competition  of  the  parties  interested,  but  have 
interfered  to  fix  a  maximum  limit,  beyond  which  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  individuals  engaged  in  certain  branches 
of  industry  to  be  employed  in  them.  And  in  so  far  as  this 
rule  applies  to  children  and  women,  the  former  of  whom  are 
naturally,  and  the  latter  have  been  rendered,  through  custom 
and  the  institutions  of  society,  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
it  appears,  when  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  be  alike 
expedient  and  proper.  (See  ante,  p.  184.)  But  it  is  other- 
wise when  government  interferes  in  behalf  of  the  labourer 
who  is  sui  juris.  And  where  women  and  young  persons  are 
extensively  employed,  as  in  the  cotton  and  other  factories, 
a  restriction  on  their  labour  may  be,  and  in  practice  occa- 
sionally is,  equivalent  to  a  restriction  on  the  entire  body  of 
labourers.      Under  these  circumstances,  a  compromise  of 

^  See  the  excellent  essay  of  M.  Clement,  '^  Recherches  sur  les  Causes  de 
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some  sort  or  other  had  better  be  effected;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  carried  out  by  the  Acts  3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  103,  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15,  which,  amongst  other  things, 
limited  the  labour  of  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  of  women,  to  twelve  hours  a-day.  This  arrange- 
ment seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  satisfied  the  claims  of 
humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  have  been  consistent,  on 
the  other,  with  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  labourers  are  placed.  But 
we  doubt  whether  so  much  can  be  truly  said  in  favour  of 
the  provision  of  the  Act  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  29,  limiting  the 
working  hours  of  women  and  of  young  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  ten  hours  a-day.  Had  it  been  practicable 
to  confine  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  the  parties  now  speci- 
fied, we  should  have  hesitated  before  we  questioned  its  policy. 
But  such  is  not,  and  could  not  be  the  case ;  and  in  truth  it 
has  limited  the  labour  of  all,  or  of  almost  all,  the  work-people 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  factories,  about  as  effectually  as 
if  a  restriction  had  been  laid  on  the  power  by  which  their 
machinery  is  set  in  motion.  And  we  must,  therefore,  regard 
the  measure  not  as  applying  to  a  class,  but  as  really  reducing 
most  sorts  of  factory  labour  to  ten  hours  a-day. 

In  remarking  upon  this  important  subject,  it  is  needless 
to  inquire  whether  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  be  the  more 
proper  period  during  which  labourers  should  be  employed. 
If,  however,  the  longer  be  introduced  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  preference  to  the  shorter  period,  it  is  a  proof -that 
there  is,  if  not  an  excess,  at  all  events  an  extremely  copious 
supply  of  labour;  and  that  the  labourers  are,  in  con-' 
sequence,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  lengthened 
service.  ^ 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  the  question  is,  will  their 
condition  be  really  improved  by  the  legislature  interfering 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  ?  To  this  question  an  an- 
swer must,  we  apprehend,  be  given  in  the  negative.  A 
deduction  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth  part  from  the  hours 
of  labour  would  no  doubt  be  a  signal  boon  to  the  labouring 
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classes,  proyided  no  corresponding  dedaction  were  made 
from  their  wages  ;  bat,  if  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  may  be  not  a  little  injurious  to 
them.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  perceive  how  the  hours  of 
work-— of  those,  at  least,  who  are  engaged  by  time  and  not 
by  the  piece — should  be  lessened  by  a  l^islatiTe  enact- 
ment without,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  act,  re- 
ducing wages.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  event  of  the  trade 
and  capital  of  the  country  rapidly  increasing,  wages  may 
not  be  perceptibly  affected  by  reducing  the  period  of  employ- 
ment from  12  to  10  hours.  But  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
the  increased  demand  for  labour  would,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  goYemment,  have  enabled  the  working-classes,  had 
they  thought  fit,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  law  having  this  object  in  view,  not  being  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  any  decided  increase  of  trade  or  capital, 
the  results  will  be  very  different.  In  such  case,  capitalists 
will,  most  probably,  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  employ- 
ments by  relays  of  work  people,  that  is,  by  getting  one  set  to 
succeed  another;  and  if  that  be  impracticable,  and  they 
are  obliged  by  the  influence  of  the  law  to  pay  the  wages  of  12 
hours'  work  for  only  10  hours,  they  will,  it  is  plain,  be 
placed  in  a  most  unfavourable  position  compared  with  their 
foreign  rivals  engaged  in  the  same  businesses,  and  compared, 
also,  with  their  fellow- subjects  at  home,  whose  businesses  are 
not  subject  to  the  limitation.  These,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  circumstances  of  grave  import,  and  such  as  may 
endanger  the  total  loss  of  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
limitation  is  enforced ;  and,  though  it  should  continue  to  be 
carried  on,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  capital 
vested  in  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  adjusted  so  that  the  work-peo- 
ple shall  only  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which 
they  are  engaged.  It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  suppose  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Parliament  can  do  many  things,  but  it  cannot 
take  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  from  the  time  during  which  day- 
labourers  are  employed,  and  secure  for  them  their  former 
wages.     This  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  make  degraded 
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coins  exchange  for  the  same  quantities  of  produce  as  those 
of  the  standard  weight  and  purity. 

With  labourers  employed  by  the  piece  or  the  job,  the  re- 
sults of  the  limitation  will  be  diflFerent.  They  will  endeavour, 
by  increased  exertion,  to  accomplish  in  ten  hours  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  had  previously  occupied  them  for 
twelve  hours ;  and  where  this  can  be  done,  the  consequence 
to  the  masters  and  to  the  public  will  be  comparatively  im- 
material. And  such  is  said  to  be  the  practical  effect  of  the 
measure  in  weaving  factories,  and  generally  in  those  depart- 
ments which  are  principally  or  wholly  carried  on  by  piece- 
work. But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
be  advantageous  ;  and  whether  the  greater  exertion  for  ten 
hours  be  not  more  severe  upon  the  labourer,  than  a  less 
degree  of  exertion  extended  over  twelve  hours. 

But,  admitting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  still  it  may 
be  contended  that,  on  the  whole^  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  promoted  by  the  labouring  class  having  a 
little  more  time  at  their  disposal,  though  it  should  be  pur- 
chased by  a  sacrifice  of  wages  or  of  labour.    This,  however, 
is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  parties.     Where  ^ 
labourers  may  employ  themselves  for  longer  or  shorter  hours, 
some  will  prefer  the  one  and  some  the  other  ;  and  the  fair 
presumption  is,   that  they  will,  in  so  doing,  form  a  more   ^ 
correct  estimate  of  what  is  most  conducive  to  their  interests,    \ 
than  can  be  formed  by  any  one  else.  ^ 

It  is  not  by  shortening  by  acts  of  parliament  the  hours 
of  labour,  nor  by  any  measures  of  that  description,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  can  be  reallv  im- 
proved.  Nothing,  as  already  seen,  can  do  this,  unless  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  population  be  increased ;  and 
this  result  is  not  very  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  in- 
terfering with  and  abridging  the  labour  by  which  capital  is 
produced  !  The  great  length  of  the  hours  of  labour  is, 
we  willingly  admit,  an  evil  much  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a 
proof  and  a  consequence  of  the  excess  of  population  as  com- 
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pared  with  capital ;  and  till  the  former  be  diminished,  or  the 
latter  be  increased,  it  is  not  possible  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  work,  and  to  maintain  wages  at  their  old  level.  Those 
who  really  desire  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result  should 
exert  themselves,  by  giving  new  vigour  to  industry,  and 
opening  new  markets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  furthering 
emigration,  and  restraining  the  increase  of  population  on  the 
other,  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  field  for  em- 
ployment, as  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers.  This 
is  the  only  mode  in  which  wages  can  be  really  increased, 
the  hours  of  work  reduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  work- 
people permanently  improved.  All  measures  not  founded 
on  these  principles,  and  contributing  to  these  results,  how 
benevolent  soever  the  motives  in  which  they  have  origi- 
nated, and  how  much  soever  their  real  operation  may  be 
concealed,  merely  aggravate  existing  evils.  They  do  not 
touch  the  sources  of  the  disease,  and  only  tend,  by  disguising 
and  perverting  its  symptoms,  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  it  is  being  cured,  when,  in  fact,  this  very  treatment  is 
giving  it  new  strength  and  virulence. 

It  has  been  contended  by  Dr  Franklin,  and  by  many 
very  intelligent  persons,  of  whose  benevolence  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  and  to  whose  opinions  on  most  subjects  great 
deference  is  due,  that  high  wages,  instead  of  encouraging 
industry,  and  improving  the  habits  of  the  labourers,  usually 
become  a  fruitful  source  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  are, 
in  fact,  injurious  alike  to  themselves  and  their  masters. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  entirely  incorrect  than  these 
representations — more  completely  opposed  both  to  principle 
and  experience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  meet,  in  every 
country  and  situation  of  life,  with  individuals  careless  of  the 
future,  and  intent  only  on  present  enjoyment ;  but  these 
always  form  a  small  and  mostly  even  an  inconsiderable 
minority  of  each  particular  class.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  a  few  persons,  the  principle  of  accumulation  always 
predominates   in   numerous   bodies   over   the   passion    for 
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expense.  Wherever  wages  are  so  low  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  ordinary  increase  of  exertion  to  add  materially 
to  their  comforts  and  conveniences,  the  labourers  either  sink 
into  idleness  or  become  factious  and  discontented.  As  soon, 
however,  as  labour  is  rendered  more  productive,  as  an  in- 
crease of  industry  brings  a  visible  increase  of  comforts  and 
enjoyments  along  with  it,  indolence  uniformly  gives  place 
to  exertion ;  a  taste  for  improved  accommodations  is  dif- 
fused ;  increased  exertions  are  made  to  obtain  them ;  and, 
in  the  end,  the  work-people  consider  it  discreditable  to  be 
without  them,  and  are  less  disposed  to  be  factious. 

"  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,"  says  Dr  Smith,  "  as  it 
encourages  the  propagation,  so  it  increases  the  industry  of 
the  common  people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human  quality, 
improves  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  receives.  A 
plentiful  subsistence  increases  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
labourer;  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, and  of  ending  his  days,  perhaps,  in  ease  and  plenty, 
animates  him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost.  Where 
wages  are  high,  accordingly,  we  shall  always  find  the  work- 
men more  active,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than  where  they 
are  low — in  England,  for  example,  than  in  Scotland — in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  than  in  remote  country 
places.  Some  workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week,  will  lie 
idle  the  other  three.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  with  the  greater  part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to 
overwork  themselves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  constitu- 
tion in  a  few  years.  A  carpenter  in  London,  and  in  some 
other  places,  is  not  supposed  to  last  in  his  utmost  vigour 
above  eight  years.  Something  of  the  same  kind  happens 
in  many  other  trades,  in  which  the  workmen  are  paid  by 
the  piece  ;  as  they  generally  are  in  manufactures,  and  even 
in  country  labour,  wherever  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary. 
Almost  every  class  of  artificers  is  subject  to  some  peculiar 
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infirmity,  occasioned  by  excessive  application  to  their  peculiar 
species  of  work.  Ramazzini,  an  eminent  Italian  physician, 
has  written  a  particular  book  concerning  such  diseases.  We 
do  not  reckon  our  soldiers  the  most  industrious  set  of 
people  amongst  us  :  yet  when  soldiers  have  been  employed 
in  some  particular  sorts  of  work,  and  liberally  paid  by  the 
piece,  their  officers  have,  frequently,  been  obliged  to  stipu- 
late with  the  undertaker,  that  they  should  not  'be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a  certain  sum  every  day,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  stipulation  was  made, 
mutual  emulation,  and  the  desire  of  greater  gain,  frequently 
prompted  them  to  overwork  themselves,  and  to  hurt  their 
health  by  excessive  labour.  Excessive  application  during 
four  days  of  the  week  is  frequently  the  real  cause  of  the  idle- 
ness of  the  other  three,  so  much  and  so  loudly  complained  of. 
Great  labour,  either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for  several 
days  together,  is,  in  most  men,  naturally  followed  by  a 
great  desire  of  relaxation,  which,  if  not  restrained  by  force, 
or  by  some  necessity,  is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  the  call 
of  nature,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  some  indulgence, 
sometimes  of  ease  only,  but  sometimes,  too,  of  dissipation 
and  diversion.  If  it  is  not  complied  with,  the  consequences 
are  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal,  such  as  almost 
always,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar  infirmity  of 
the  trade.  If  masters  would  alwavs  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  humanity,  they  have  frequently  occasion  rather 
to  moderate  than  to  animate  the  application  of  many  of 
their  workmen.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  every  sort 
of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  so  moderately  as  to  be 
able  to  work  constantly,  not  only  preserves  his  health  the 
longest,  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  executes  the  greatest 
quantity  of  work."^ 

We  may  add,  that  labourers  have  the  same  common 
sense,  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  passions,  feelings,  and 
principles  as  other  men  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  seems 

1  **  Wealth  of  Nations,''  p.  37. 
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a  contradiction  to  pretend  that,  if  they  be  able  to  earn,  by 
an  ordinary  degree  of  labour,  more  than  is  sufficient  for 
their  support,  they  only,  of  all  the  various  ranks  and  orders 
of  the  community,  will  spend  the  surplus  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  places  much  intem- 
perance ;  and,  besides  its  other  mischievous  consequences^ 
the  poor  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  gin,  that  would  be 
far  better  spent  in  providing  improved  accommodations  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose, 
that  the  mere  desire  to  indulge  a  vitiated  appetite  is  the 
only,  or  even  the  principal  cause,  that  sends  so  many  people 
to  gin-shops.  Ardent  spirit  is  really,  as  Burke  has  stated, 
in  very  many  cases,  a  medicine  both  for  the  mind  and  the 
body,^  and  is,  in  truth,  abused  only  by  the  dregs  of  the 
populace — by  those  who,  if  they  could  not  intoxicate 
themselves  with  gin,  would  most  likely  resort  to  opium, 
or  some  other  stupifying  drug.  Tt  would  indeed  be  easy, 
were  this  a  proper  place  for  such  investigations,  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  its  prevalence,  gin -drinking,  as 
compared  with  the  population,  is  less  diffused  now  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  poor  have 
become  more  sober  and  temperate.  A  taste  for  reading 
and  political  discussion  has  begun  to  furnish  amusement 
and  excitement  for  the  working-classes,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  bygone  times.  We  can,  however,  merely 
indicate  the  fact ;  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt,  with 
our  limited  experience,  to  estimate  the  influence  of  so  im- 
portant a  change  over  their  interests,  and  those  of  the  other 
classes  of  societv. 

90 

But,  laying  aside  general  reasoning,  the  state  of  industry 
in  countries  where  wages  are  low,  compared  with  its  state 
in  those  where  they  are  high,  proves  all  we  have  said  in 
favour  of  the  liberal  reward  of  labour.  Have  the  low 
wages  of  the  Irish,  Poles,  and  Hindoos,  made  them  indus- 
trious ?  or  the  high  wages  of  the  English,  Americans,  and 

»  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,"  p.  42. 
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Hollanders  made  theiQ  lazy,  riotous,  and  profligate !    Just 
the  contrary.      The  former  are  as  proverbially  indolent  as 
the  latter  are  laborious  and  enterprising.     Thia  is  not  a 
point  about  "which  there  can  be  any  doubt.    The  experience 
!  of  all  ages  and  nations  proves  that  high  wages  are  at  once 
!  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  best  means 
of  attaching  the  people  to  the  institutions  under  which  they 
live.      It  was  said  of  old,  ^^  nihil  UetiuM  ett  paptdo  Rcmano 
saturo ;'"  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  English,  the 
French,  and  indeed  of  every  people.     Dans  aucune  hittaire^ 
on  ne  rencontre  une  setde  trait  qui  prouve  que  raisanee  du 
peuplepar  le  travail  a  nui  a  eon  obeiesanee}     It  is  not  when 
wages  are  high  and  provisions  abundant,  but  when  wages 
are  low,  the  harvest  less  productive  than  usual,  and  food 
deficient,  that  the  manufacturing  and  thickly-peopled  dis- 
tricts are  disturbed  by  popular  clamour  and  commotions. 
It  is,  in  truth,  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  security  and 
tranquillity  should  ever  exist  in  any  considerable  degree,  in 
countries  where  wages  are  very  much  depressed,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  sunk  in  poverty  and  destitution.     Those 
who  have  little  or  no  property  of  their  own,  and  little 
or  no  prospect  of  acquiring  any,  will  never  entertain  any 
real  respect  for  that  of  others;  nor  can  any  country  be 
so  ripe  for  revolution  as  that  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
may  hope  to  gain  something,  while  they  feel  they  can  lose 
nothing,  by  subverting  the  existing  institutions.     Nothing, 
1    therefore,  can   be  so   signally  disastrous  as  a   permanent 
depression  in  the  rate  of  wages.     It  is  destructive  alike  of 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  of  that  security  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  advancement  of  society. 

These  statements  sufBcientlv  show  that  it  is  as  much  for 
the  interest  of  governments,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
security,  as  it  is  their  duty,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  their  subjects,  to  make  every  exertion  to  improve  the 

*  Forbonnai:*,  "  Reiherches  sur  les  FiiianccV  i.  109. 
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conditiou  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  adopting  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  capital 
as  compared  with  population,  and  as  may  contribute  most, 
by  elevating  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  people,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  wages.  It  will  be  found,  too,  on  taking 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  wellbeing  of  the 
capitalists  will  be  best  promoted  by  their  adopting  a  similar 
course.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  does  appear  as  if  their 
interests  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  labourers ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  interests  of  both  are  at  bottom 
identical ;  and  it  has  been  already  seen  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  wages, 
is  uniformly,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  divided  among  the 
labourers.  It  is  true  that,  when  wages  are  increased,  a  less 
share  of  the  produce  of  industry  remains  to  the  capitalists, 
and  that  profits  are  in  so  far  reduced;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  capitalists  would  be  placed  in  a 
really  preferable  situation  were  wages  to  fall  and  profits  to 
rise.  The  rate  of  profit,  how  important  soever,  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  which  they  have  to  look :  security  and  tranquillity 
are  still  more  indispensable  than  high  profits  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  industrious  undertakings.  And  these 
are  never  found  in  countries  where  wages  are  low,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  immersed  in  poverty  and  destitution. 
In  such  countries,  the  poor  are  deterred  by  nothing  save 
the  fear  of  the  law  from  engaging  in  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gerous projects ;  and  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  those 
who  tell  them  that  their  unhappy  condition  is  a  conse- 
quence of  misgovernment,  and  of  the  misconduct  of  their 
employers.  Under  such  unfortunate  circumstances,  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  are  paralysed;  and  the  condition 
of  the  capitalists  is,  if  any  thing,  worse  than  that  of  the 
labourers. 

Hence,  while  it  is  impossible  for  the  employers  of  labour 
artificially  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  farther  obvious 
that  such  reduction,  could  it  be  effected,  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  for  their  advantage :  for  unless  wages  were  at  an 
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extraordinarily  high  elevation,  it  would  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  of  that  security  which  is  so  essential 
to  their  interests.  The  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to 
wish  for  the  improvement  of  the  poor,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  complain  of  high  wages,  is,  in  fact,  contradictory; 
and  must  be  ascribed  to  hypocrisy,  or  folly,  or  both :  the 
former,  because  an  increase  of  wages  is  the  only,  or  at  all 
events  the  most  effectual  and  ready  means  by  which  the 
condition  of  the  poor  can  be  really  improved ;  and  the 
latter,  because  high  wages  are  incomparably  the  best  defence 
and  safeguard  of  the  estates  and  property  of  the  rich. 

But,  supposing  the  conduct  of  government  and  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  as  regards  the  poor,  to  be  all  that  could 
be  wished  for,  still,  as  has  been  already  seen,  it  usually 
has  but  little  influence  over  the  condition  of  individuals. 
Whatever  may  i^e  the  character  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  public  institutions,  every  man  is  always, 
in  a  great  degree,  responsible  for  his  own  situation.  In- 
dustry, frugality,  and  forethought,  can  never  be  dispensed 
with;  and,  however  unpromising  in  other  respects  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties,  these  virtues  will,  speaking  generally, 
insure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  practised.  The  indolent  and  improvident,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  placed  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, are  uniformly  poor  and  miserable :  Ubi  aocordice  te 
atque  ignamco  tradideris,  nequicquam  Deos  implores;  irati 
infestique  sunt,  "  If,""  says  Barrow,  "  wit  or  wisdom  be  the 
head,  if  honesty  be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand 
of  everv  vocation ;  without  which  the  shrewdest  insi^rht 
and  the  best  intention  can  execute  nothing.^"  ^ 

In  making  these  statements,  we  have  not  certainly  been 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  apologise  for,  or  palliate  the  faults 
or  errors  of  governments.  But,  how  well  soever  they  may 
be  governed,  those  who  are  deficient  in  industry  and  fore- 
thouffht  can  never  be  well  off.  The  eternal  law  of  Providence 

^  '*2d  Sermon  on  InUustrv.*' 
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has  decreed,  that  the  hand  of  the  dili<;eut  shall  alone  make 
rich.  Wherever  indolent  habits  prevail,  wherever  the  poor 
grasp  at  immediate  gratifications,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences— wherever  they  rely  on  others,  rather  than  on 
themselves,  and  depend  more  on  the  wretched  resource  of 
agitation  than  on  labour  and  frugality — they  will  unavoid- 
ably sink  into  the  abyss  of  poverty,  and  become  objects,  not 
of  pity,  but  of  contempt. 

A  controversy  has  been  carried  on  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  free  and  slave  labour, 
upon  which  it  may  be  proper  to  ofier  a  few  remarks.  In  so 
far,  indeed,  as  regards  the  labour  of  freemen  and  slaves, 
supposing  them  to  be  indiscriminately  engaged  in  the  same 
employments,  and  supposing  them  both  to  be  natives  of,  or 
to  belong  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  to 
be  equally  well  fitted  for  the  labour  carried  on  in  it,  there 
is  little  room  for  controversy.  In  such  cases,  the  widest 
experience  has  proved  that  the  labour  of  freemen  is  cheapest ; 
the  apathy,  idleness,  and  carelessness  of  slaves  being,  in  all 
cases,  more  than  sufficient  to  countervail  the  lower  rates  at 
which  their  services  may  sometimes  be  procured.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  point  of  view  under  which  the  inquiry 
with  respect  to  free  and  slave  labour  is  commonly  regarded  in 
this  country.  Here  we  generally  consider  it  with  reference 
to  the  West  Indies,  or  some  other  intertropical  region  ; 
the  question  being — whether  the  products  peculiar  to  such 
regions,  and  more  especially  sugar,  may  be  more  cheaply 
raised  by  free  or  by  slave  labour  ?  Now,  in  this  case,  we  ap- 
prehend that  slave  labour  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheaper  of 
the  two — at  least  if  the  question  be  restricted  to  the  growth 
of  sugar.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  could  be  raised  in  the  intertropical  regions 
of  the  western  hemisphere  without  the  aid  of  slaves,  or  of 
compulsory  labour  of  one  sort  or  other.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  have  few  wants.  Manv  articles  indis- 
pensable  in  cold  or  temperate  climates,  would  be  there  an 
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encumbrance.  Hence,  the  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda^  so 
powerful  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  but  feebly  felt  by 
the  blacks.  Their  necessities  and  desires  are  of  a  very 
limited  description;  and  are  generally,  indeed,  fully  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  a  small  patch  of  land,  requiring  but 
little  labour  in  its  cultivation.  And  such  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  contradictory  to  suppose  that  they  should  volun- 
tarily employ  themselves  in  the  hard  labour  necessary  to 
produce  sugar.  Consistently  with  what  is  now  stated,  we 
find  that  Havti  or  St  Domiuojo,  thou2:h  the  most  fruitful 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  though  it  furnished  when 
a  colony  of  France  immense  supplies  of  sugar,  no  longer 
exports  a  single  ton  !  And  what  ground  have  we  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  result  would  be  different  in  Brazil  or  Cuba, 
were  the  blacks  emancipated,  and  were  they  able  easily 
(which  is  not  the  case  in  Jamaica  and  most  of  our  islands) 
to  obtain  patches  of  land !  The  possession  of  the  latter  is 
requisite,  to  enable  them  to  exist  without  engaging  in  labo- 
rious service ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to 
obtain  land,  they  may  be  forced  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  culture  of  sugar — though,  as  it  is  against  their  inclina- 
tion, they  will  withdraw  from  their  work  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  will,  while  employed,  indulge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  idleness.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  free  and 
slave  labour  is  one  that  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  cir- 
cunKstancos — that  is,  on  the  locality  where,  and  the  parties 
bv  whom,  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  whether  the  labour  be 
of  that  description  in  which  freemen  would  be  disposed 
voluntarily  to  engage.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  whites  into 
oompotitii>n  with  blacks,  in  field  labour  in  tropical  countries, 
tho  oonstitution  of  the  former  not  being  suited  to  such  an 
t*mploYmtM\t  in  hot  climates  :  and  as  there  are  no  good 
Ctvuiids  for  thinkin^r  that  reallv  free  blacks  will  ever,  of 
\\mv  own  aooord,  undertake  the  drudgery  of  sugar-planting, 
it  would  soeiu  that  slavo  Ial>ouris  not  the  cheapest  only  that 
oan  bo  50  oinplovod,  but   tliat   it    is  reallv  all  but  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  business.  We  do  not 
state  this  as  any  vindication  of  slavery,  but  as  being  the 
only  legitimate  solution  of  the  question  at  issue.  We  are, 
indeed,  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in  the 
end,  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  on  a  large  scale,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  all  those  parts  of  the  New  World 
in  which  slavery  is  suppressed. 

«ECT.  III. — CIRCCMSTAXCES  WHICH    DETEKMINE  THE  RATE  OF 

PROPORTIONAL  WAGES. 

Proportional  wages,  or  the  share  of  the  produce  raised 
by  his  industry  which  goes  to  the  workman,  depend  partly 
on  the  magnitude  of  tlie  market  rate  of  wages  at  the 
time,  and  partly  on  the  diiEculty  of  producing  the  commo- 
dities which  enter  into  and  reallv  form  this  market  rate. 
Suppose,  to  illustrate  this,  that  the  wages  of  labourers  in 
Encrland  and  the  United  States  are,  when  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  wheat,  about  equal.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  or  his  power  over  necessaries 
and  luxuries,  will  also  be  about  equal  in  both  countries; 
but  the  rate  of  proportional  wages  will,  notwithstanding,  be 
higher  in  England  than  in  the  United  States;  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  fertility  of  the  inferior  soils  under  cultivation 
in  America,  the  same  quantity  of  labour  that  would  there 
produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  will  not  probably  produce 
more  than  80  quarters  in  England ;  and  as  the  labourers 
in  both  countries  are  supposed  to  get  the  same  quantity  of 
produce  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  work,  they  are 
obviously  getting  a  greater  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  labour  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  proportional  wages  may,  as  was 
previously  remarked,  be  increased,  at  the  same  time  that 
wages,  if  estimated  in  silver,  corn,  or  any  other  commodity, 
are  reduced  ;  and  such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  almost  uniformly 
found  to  be  the  case  when  tillaije  is  extended  over  inferior 
soils.      Wherever  the  best  lands  only  are  cultivated,  the 
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proportion,  or  share  of  the  produce  falling  to  the  labourer, 
is,  generally  speaking,  but  small ;  bat  as  labour  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  comparatiFely  productive,  a  small  share 
of  its  total  produce  gives  a  large  alwolute  quantity  of  neces- 
saries and  conveniences :  while  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  society,  when  cultivation  is  widely  extended  over  lands 
of  inferior  fertility,  proportional  wages  are  almost  invariably 
high ;  but,  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  that  then  obtains 
of  producing  supplies  of  food,  these  high  proportional  wages 
rarely  afford  a  large  supply  of  necessaries  and  conveniences. 

RECT.  IV. — DIFFERENCE  IN  THETR  INFLUENCE  OVER  WAGES 
BETWEEN  A  DEMAND  FOR  LABOUK,  AND  A  DEMAND  FOR  THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  LABOUR. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  influence  of  a  demand 
for  labour,  and  of  a  demand  for  the  products  of  labour,  over 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  are 
all  but  equivalent;  and  most  generally,  indeed,  they  are  used 
as  synonymous  expressions.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
identity  between  them.  A  demand  for  labour  always  diifers 
ill  a  lesQ  or  greater  degree  from  a  demand  for  commodities  — 
the  extent  of  the  diiierence  depending  principally  on  the 
description  of  coinmodities  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

It  is  plain  that  an  increased  demand  for  labour  in  general, 
or  for  a  particular  variety  of  labour,  necessarily  makes  a 
proportional  addition  to  the  wages,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  labouring  class.  If 
the  increased  demand  com  prise  all  sorts  of  labour,  the  iui- 
provement  occasioned  by  it  will  be  immediately  experienced 
by  all  sorts  of  labourers  ;  and  if  it  be  for  one  or  a  few  sorts 
only,  its  beneficial  influence  will  be  gradually  diflused  over 
the  whole  clatss,  in  the  way  previously  pointed  out. 

But  the  influence  of  an  increased  demand  for  commodities, 
or  for  the  produce  of  labour,  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
an  increased  deniand  lor  labour,  and  would  depend  partlv 
iin  whether  tlio  cominodity  was  wholly  or  in  part  the  pro- 
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duce  of  labour  or  of  machinery,  and  partly  on  its  being 
suited  or  unsuited  to  the  employment  and  subsistence  of 
work-people. 

1.  If  a  sum  be  expended  on  commodities  wholly  produced 
by  labour,  its  influence  will,  in  so  far,  be  nearly  the  same  as 
if  it  were  directly  expended  upon  labour.  It  is  contended, 
indeed,  that  if  the  commodities  be  partly  produced  by  the 
aid  of  machiner^^  or  capital,  the  result  will  be  difierent;  and 
that  the  sum  expended  upon  them  will  not,  in  such  case, 
wholly  go  to  replace  labour,  but  will  partly  go  to  replace 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist.  But  though  this  be 
true,  the  difference  is  of  little  importance ;  for,  capital  being 
itself  the  result  of  antecedent  labour,  whatever  is  expended 
upon  it  really  goes  to  replace  labour,  and  in  the  end  is 
identical  in  its  effects  with  a  direct  expenditure  upon  the 
latter. 

2.  The  influence  of  an  increased  demand  for  commodities 
over  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  labouring  class  depends 
materially  on  their  nature,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  applied. 

(a.)  Suppose  an  individual  has  d£?100  or  .£^1000  to  expend, 
and  that  he  lays  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues, 
mirrors,  books,  jewellery,  or  some  such  articles  :  In  such 
case,  it  is  plain  that  the  i?100  or  .f  1000  so  expended  can 
afford  no  farther  employment  or  means  of  subsistence  to 
any  one.  The  articles  for  which  it  has  been  exchanged  yield, 
no  doubt,  a  gratification  to  their  owner,  and  their  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  may,  and  most  probably  will,  improve 
the  public  taste.  But  they  cannot  do  more  than  this : 
they  cannot  serve  as  capital,  or  as  food,  or  clothes, 
for  the  farther  employment  or  support  of  the  labouring 
classes.  They  supply  moral  and  intellectual,  not  physical 
wants. 

(fj.)  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  expending  his  JPIOO  or 
.^1000  upon  pictures,  statues,  &c.,  the  owner  expends  it 
upon  food  and   clothe??,  and  brings  these  into  his  house : 
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in  this  case  he  may  eiDploy  a  number  of  individuals,  either 
as  menial  servants,  or  as  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
labourers,  giving  them  portions  of  his  stock  of  food  and 
clothes  in  return  for  their  services.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  influence  of  a  demand  for  commodities  over  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  de- 
scription of  commodities  in  demand.  This,  we  think,  must 
be  abeady  sufficiently  obvious ;  but,  to  set  it  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  capitalists,  A 
and  B,  go  to  market  with  equal  sums,  and  replace  by  their 
purchases  equal  amounts  of  previous  labour,  or  expenditure. 
Thus  far  they  both  give  the  same  encouragement  to  the 
employment  of  labour.  But  suppose,  farther,  that  A  buys 
articles  that  can  neither  be  used  as  food  nor  as  capital  in 
industrious  undertakings,  and  that  B  buys  articles  that 
may  be  and  are  intended  to  be  so  used,  it  is  evident  their 
means  of  employing  labour  will  henceforth  be  different.  A 
has  his  books,  his  pictures,  his  cabinets,  yases,  gems,  and  so 
forth,  which  he  shuts  up,  enjoys  himself,  and  exhibits  to 
his  friends  ;  but  how  much  soever  this  may  purify  or  refine 
the  taste,  the  possession  of  the  greatest  amount  of  such 
articles  does  not  give  him  the  means  of  supporting  or 
employing  a  solitary  individual.  B,  on  the  contrary,  who 
bought  provisions,  or  machinery,  or  both,  has  it  plainly 
in  his  power  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  menials, 
or  of  manufacturing  or  agricultural  work-people,  occa- 
sioning in  either  case  an  immediate  demand  for  labour, 
and  providinir,  in  the  latter,  for  its  continued  extension. 
The  expenditure  of  the  latter  must,  therefore,  have  a  dif- 
ferent effect  upon  wages,  and  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  class,  than  the  expenditure  of  the  former. 

Precisely  the  same  effects  would  follow  were  those  who 
buy  food  and  clothes,  and  assign  portions  thereof  to 
menials  or  other  dependants,  to  buy  tlie  services  of  such 
parties  directly  with  money,  leaving  it  to  them  to  supply 
themselves  with  necessaries.  Thu.*;!,  suppose  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  £500  or  oTlOOO  to  expend,  employs  it  in 
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paying  the  wages  of  labourers,  the  latter  will  carry  the  sums 
paid  to  them  to  market,  and  buy  food  and  clothes  with 
them,  exactly  as  the  owner  would  have  done  had  he  carried 
the  amount  there  himself,  and  subsequently  employed  the 
produce  in  boarding  the  parties  in  his  house. 

It  therefore  results — should  there  be  a  preference  among 
the  more  opulent  classes  for  fine  houses,  costly  furniture, 
or  generally  for  the  products  of  the  fine  arts — that  any 
circumstance  that  should  tend  to  change  such  fashion,  or 
should  lessen  the  demand  for  these  articles,  and  increase 
that  for  gardeners,  grooms,  footmen,  and  other  servants, 
would  add  proportionally  to  the  employment  of  the  labour- 
ing class.  And  upon  this  ground  Mr  Ricardo  has  con- 
cluded that  the  produce  of  the  additional  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  richer  classes  during  war,  being  mostly  expended 
upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  affords  subsistence  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  left 
with  its  original  owners — the  probability  in  such  case  being 
that  it  would  have  been,  partly  at  least,  expended  on  uncon- 
sumable  articles.  And  the  preceding  statements  show  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tliat  Mr  Ricardo  is  well 
founded  in  his  conclusion.* 

But  in  showing  the  greater  influence  of  expenditure  upon 
certain  descriptions  of  articles  than  upon  others,  over  the 
demand  for  labour,  we  should  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  any  opinion  in  favour  of  expenditure  upon  menial 
services  over  expenditure  upon  articles  of  virtu,  or^of 
luxurious  accommodation.  It  is  much  better,  we  think, 
for  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  that  there  should  be  an  excess  of  expenditure  upon 
houses,  pleasure-grounds,  costly  furniture,  &c.,  than  upon 
footmen  and  menials.     The  latter  are  the  true  fniges  con- 

^  Mr  Senior  has  attempted  (art.  Political  Economy,  "  Encyc.  Metropoli- 
taiia")  to  show  the  error  of  this  conclusion.  But  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings on  this  subject  seem  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree  fallacious.  It  is  sin- 
gular, indeed,  that  so  clear-sighted  a  writer  should  have  supported  a  doctrine 
so  erroneous. 
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iutnere  nati;  and  though  their  aernces,  when  confined  within 
due  limits,  be  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  any 
excess  of  expenditure  upon  them  is  the  most  wasteful 
imaginable.  As  a  class  thej  are  proYerbial  for  want  of 
industry,  enterprise,  and  foresight ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  placed  go  fiir  to  preclude  the  expec- 
tation of  their  making  any  considerable  improvement.  Un- 
necessary expenditure  upon  them  tends  merely  to  nourish 
idleness  and  improTidence ;  whereas  an  expenditure  upon 
houses,  ornamental  grounds,  works  of  art,  and  costly  fur- 
niture, enriches  and  beautifies  the  country,  improves  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  powerfully  contributes 
to  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Impotent  Poor  should  he  provided  for  hy  a  Poor's  Rate — Question  as  to 
the  best  Means  of  providing  for  the  Able-bodied  Poor — Arguments  in 
favour  of  a  Compulsory  Provision — Objections  to  it — May  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  oMate  most  of  these  Objections -—Operation  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws — New  Poor  Law, 

How  prosperous  soever  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  still  it  is  found,  even  in  the  most  favoured 
countries,  that  poverty  and  destitution  are  the  lot  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons ;  and  the  questions  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  public  should  interfere  to  relieve 
those  in  this  unfortunate  condition,  are  among  the  most 
important  that  the  legislature  has  to  resolve. 

The  poor  and  destitute  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes :  the^r*^  comprising  maimed  and  impotent  persons, 
or  those  whom  natural  or  accidental  infirmities  disable  from 
working  ;  and  the  second  those  who,  though  able  and  will- 
ing to  work,  are  unable  to  find  employment,  or  do  not  receive 
wages  adequate  for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their 
families.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  these  classes ; 
and  the  same  means  of  relief  that  may  be  advantageously 
afforded  to  the  one,  may  not,  in  various  respects,  be  suited 
to  the  other. 

I.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  first  class,  or  the  impo- 
tent poor,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  of  giving  them  a  legal 
claim  to  relief.  It  has  sometimes,  indeed,  been  contended, 
that  by  affording  relief  to  those  who  are  unable,  from  age  or 
the  gradual  decay  of  their  bodily  powers,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, the  motives  that  prompt  individuals,  while  in  health, 
to  make  a  provision  against  future  contingencies,  are  weak- 
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ened ;  bo  that,  in  attempting  to  protect  a  few  from  the  effects 
of  their  own  improyidence,  an  injury  ia  done  to  the  whole 
eommonitj.  This  statement  is,  probably,  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  a  moderately  intelligent  population 
will  CTer  be  tempted  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  save  and 
accumulate,  when  they  have  the  means,  from  a  knowledge 
that  the  workhouse  will  receive  them  in  old  age ! '  But 
whateyer  may  have  been  the  £Eiult8  or  follies  of  indiridnals, 
it  would  be  abhorrent  to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  al- 
low them  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  want.  An  indiyidual 
is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  or  he  may  not  have  been  as  thrifiy 
or  as  prudent  as  he  ought — 'but  is  he,  therefore,  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  the  streets !  It  b  proper,  speaking  generally,  to 
do  nothing  that  may  weaken  the  spirit  of  industry ;  but  if, 
in  order  to  strengthen  it,  all  relief  were  refused  to  the 
maimed  and  impotent  poor,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people  would  be  degraded  and  brutalised  by  fiuniliarity  with 
the  most  abject  wretchedness ;  at  the  same  time  that,  by 
driying  the  victims  of  poverty  to  despair,  a  foundation  would 
be  laid  for  the  most  dreadful  crimes,  and  such  a  shock  given 
to  the  security  of  property  and  of  life,  as  would  very  much 
overbalance  whatever  additional  spur  the  refusal  of  support 
might  give  to  industry  and  economy.  It  does,  therefore, 
appear  su£5ciently  clear,  that  this  class  of  poor  should  be 
supported  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  that,  when  the  parties 
are  without  relatives  or  friends,  or  when  these  do  not  come 
voluntarily  forward  to  discharge  this  indispensable  duty,  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  provided  by  a  tax  or  rate,  made 
equally  to  affect  all  classes ;  for,  if  they  are  not  so  raised, 
the  poor  will  either  not  be  provided  for,  or  the  burden 
of  their  support  will  fall  wholly  on  the  benevolent,  who 
should  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
more  than  their  fair  share. 


^  Mr  Howlett  has  some  forcible  ob^rrations  on  thi5  point  in  his  Tract  tm 
tilt  Poor  Laws,  p.  6. 
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II.  The  only  question,  then,  about  which  there  seems  to 
be  any  real  ground  for  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion,  is — 
whether  any  legal  claim  for  relief  should  be  given  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  or  to  those  who,  though  able  and  ready  to 
work,  cannot  find  employment,  or  cannot  earn  wages  ade- 
quate for  their  support  i  Now  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is, 
abstractly  considered,  rather  a  difficult  question,  and  does 
not,  perhaps,  admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  solution.  But, 
whatever  theoretical  objections  may  be  alleged  against  it, 
the  necessity  of  the  case  not  unfrequently  overwhelms  every 
other  consideration,  and  compels  the  institution  of  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  this  class  of  paupers.  This  necessity 
may  not  probably  be  felt,  and  is  always  comparatively  gentle 
in  agricultural  countries,  like  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia ; 
but  it  seldom  fails  to  manifest  itself,  in  its  most  unreasoning 
and  sternest  form,  in  countries  far  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce :  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  able- 
bodied  poor  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  domestic  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that,  owing  to  changes 
of  fashion,  to  variations  in  the  supply  and  value  of  money, 
to  the  miscalculation  of  producers  and  merchants,  and  to 
unforeseen  political  events,  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
employments  are  necessarily  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes. 
And  when  their  number  is  so  very  great  as  in  this  country, 
it  is  quite  indispensable  that  a  resource  should  be  provided 
for  their  support  in  periods  of  adversity.  In  the  event  of 
no  such  provision  being  made,  and  of  the  distress  being  at 
the  same  time  extensive  and  severe,  the  public  tranquillity 
would,  most  likely,  be  seriously  endangered.  "Of  all  rebel- 
lious," says  Lord  Bacon,  "those  of  the  belly  are  the  worst  ;^ 
or,  as  Seneca  has  it.  Cum  ventre  humano  tibi  negotium  est^  nee 
rationem  patitiir^  nee  ceqintatc^  mitigatury  nee  uUa  preee  fleO' 
titur  populus  esuriens}  It  would  be  visionary  indeed  to 
imagine,  that  those  who  liave  nothing  should  quietly  submit 

^  "  De  Brcvitate  Vitas,"  cap.  1«. 
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to  suffer  the  extremity  of  want  without  attacking  tlie  pro- 
perty  of  others.  And  hence,  if  we  would  preserve  unimpaired 
the  internal  peace,  and  consequently  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  must  beware  of  allowing  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  population  to  fall  into  a  state  of  destitution. 
But  without  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  unemployed  poor,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  avoid  occasionally  falling  into  this  state. 
Through  its  instrumentality,  however,  they  are  sustained  in 
periods  of  adversity,  without  being  driven  by  necessity  to 
attack  the  property  of  others  and  to  commit  outrages.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  a  provision  of  this  sort  is  extremely  liable 
to  abuse.  Means  have,  however,  been  devised  for  checking 
this  tendency ;  and  whatever  imperfections  may,  after  all, 
attach  to  it,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  how  security  and  good 
order  could  be  maintained  in  periods  when  either  employ- 
ment or  food  is  deficient,  were  it  abolished. 

In  the  second  place,  supposing  it  were  possible  (which  it 
is  not)  to  maintain  tranquillity  without  making  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  unemployed  poor,  the  privations 
to  which,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  be  forced 
to  submit,  would,  in  all  probability,  lower  their  estimate  of 
what  is  required  for  their  comfortable  and  decent  subsistence, 
and  exert  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  their  conduct  and 
character.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  enter  into  any  further 
statements  to  show  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  guard 
against  any  such  results.  But  the  observations  of  Mr 
Barton  on  this  point  are  so  striking  and  conclusive,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  lavins:  them  before  the  reader.  "  It  is 
to  be  remembered,"  savs  he  "  that  even  those  who  most 
strongly  assert  the  impolicy  and  injurious  tendency  of  our 
poor  laws,  admit  that  causes  wholly  unconnected  with  these 
laws  do,  at  times,  depress  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
Poor  families  are  often  thrown  into  a  state  of  severe  neces- 
sitv  bv  Ions:- continued  illness  or  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  return  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  decent  competence,  if  not  supported  by  extra- 
neous means.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  a  general  rise  in 
the  price  of  commodities  is  seldom  immediately  followed  by 
a  rise  in  the  wages  of  country  labour.  In  the  mean  time, 
great  suffering  must  be  endured  by  the  whole  class  of 
peasantry,  if  no  legislative  provision  existed  for  their  relief; 
and  when  such  a  rise  of  prices  goes  on  gradually  increasing 
for  a  series  of  years,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  suffering 
resulting  from  it  must  be  proportionally  prolonged.  The 
question  at  issue  is  simply  this — whether  that  suffering  be 
calculated  to  cherish  habits  of  sober  and  self-denying  pru- 
dence, or  to  generate  a  spirit  of  careless  desperation  ? 

"During  these  periods  of  extraordinary  privation,  the 
labourer,  if  not  effectually  relieved,  would  imperceptibly 
lose  that  taste  for  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness,  which 
had  been  gradually  formed  and  accumulated  in  better  times, 
by  the  insensible  operation  of  habit  and  example.  And  no 
strength  of  argument,  no  force  of  authority,  could  again  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  a  new  generation,  growing  up  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances,  the  sentiments  and  tastes 
thus  blighted  and  destroyed  by  the  cold  breath  of  penury. 
Every  return  of  temporary  distress  would,  therefore,  vitiate 
the  feelings  and  lower  the  sensibilities  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  little  progress  of  improvement  made  in  happier 
times  would  be  lost  and  forgotten.  If  we  ward  off  a  few  of 
the  bitterest  blasts  of  calamity,  the  sacred  flame  may  be 
kept  alive  till  the  tempest  be  past ;  but  if  once  extinguished, 
how  hard  is  the  task  of  rekindling  it  in  minds  long  inured 
to  degradation  and  wretchedness  !"^ 

In  the  third  place,  it  will,  we  suppose,  be  admitted  that, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  destitute  poor  persons  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  a  provision  of  some  sort  or  other 
should,  or  rather  must,  be  made  for  their  support.  Suppose 
now  that  it  is  made,  not  by  a  compulsory  rate,  but  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent — it  is  contended 

*  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Depreciation  of  Agricultural  Labour," 
p.  32. 

2fi 
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that  such  a  mode  of  relievincr  their  distress  tends  to  nourish 
the  better  feelings  of  the  poor;  and  that  many  would  rather 
submit  to  the  greatest  privations  than  solicit  a  share  of  these 
contributions,  who  yet  would  make  no  scruple  of  claiming 
relief  had  the  state  legalised  their  right  to  support.  But, 
admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  has  been  already 
seen  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  society  that  the  poor 
should  be  forced  to  submit  to  extraordinary  privations.  It 
is,  besides,  abundantly  certain  that  many  would  not  be 
influenced  bv  the  motives  alluded  to  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  distress  being  either  verv  severe  or  lonor-continued,  those 
most  disinclined  to  become  a  burden  on  others  might  be 
forced,  if  they  did  not  resort  to  outrage,  to  beg  a  pittance. 
And  it  is  pretty  obvious,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  necessary  result  of  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  far  more  prejudicial  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poor — that  it  would  do  more  to  prostrate  their 
pride  and  independence,  and  to  sink  them  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, than  the  acceptance  of  relief  from  a  poor'^s  rate.  It 
is  idle,  indeed,  to  talk  about  the  independence  of  a  man  who 
is  receiving  charity ;  but  an  individual  supported  by  the 
poor'*s  rate  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  in  such  point  of  view. 
He  is  merely  sharing  in  a  public  provision  made  by  the 
state;  and  as  all  property  has  been  acquired  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  responsible  to  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  poor,  it  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  entailing  any 
burden  on  any  particular  individual.  It  may,  therefore, 
one  should  think,  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  decent  pride 
and  independence  of  the  poor  will  be  more  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported under  a  system  of  this  sort,  than  if  they  were 
obliged  to  depend,  in  periods  of  distress,  on  the  bounty  of 
others.  Wherever  the  poor  have  not,  either  dejure  or  de 
facto^  a  claim  for  support,  they  must  unavoidably,  in  such 
periods,  be  allowed  to  beg.  But  of  the  scourges  that  afflict 
and  disgrace  humanity,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  de- 
structive than  the  prevalence  of  mendicity.  A  common  beg- 
gar is  the  most  degraded  of  beings  ;  and  the  experience  of 
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Ireland,  France,^  Italy,  Spain,  and,  in  short,  of  every 
country  where  there  is  no  established  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  shows,  that  wherever  they  are  compelled  to 
depend  on  so  precarious  a  resource  as  charity,  we  look  in  vain 
for  that  manliness  and  independence  of  character  which  dis- 

1  A  committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  France,  described  our  poor  laws  as  la  plait  polUique  la 
plus  divorantt  de  VAngleUrre — an  expression  that  has  been  often  quoted  on 
this  side  the  Channel.  There  are,  however,  pretty  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  condition  of  all  classes  in  France  would  have  been  decidedly  im- 
proved had  she  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  similar  code.  Very 
large  sums  have  been  expended  by  government,  and  by  individuals  in  that 
country,  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  ;  but  as  the  burden  of 
their  support  was  removed  from  those  who  could,  by  their  interference, 
have  prevented  the  misapplication  of  the  funds,  and  the  undue  increase  of 
the  poor,  the  efforts  in  question  have  been  of  very  little  use.  In  despite  of 
the  repeated  enactment  of  laws  of  the  most  extreme  severity,  mendicity  has 
been  at  all  times  the  scourge  and  disgrace  of  France.  It  is  stated,  in  a 
yaluable  communication  addressed  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Orleans  to  Mr 
Howlett,  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  that  no  season  of  *'  uncommon 
scarcity  occurs  but  vast  numbers  of  entire  families,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, perish  for  want,  being  literally  starved  and  frozen  to  death  !" — (Mr 
Howlett's  "  Tract,"  p.  1 8.)  At  the  Revolution,  the  property  of  the  hospitals, 
and  other  establishments  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  confiscated  ;  and 
the  seductive,  but  dangerous  and  inapplicable  principle  laid  down,  that  the 
care  and  support  of  the  poor  was  the  duty  of  government,  and  not  of  muni- 
cipalities. Practically,  indeed,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  this 
declaration  had  no  effect.  When,  however,  order  was  again  restored,  the 
attention  of  government  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
poor,  who  had  for  some  years  been  wholly  neglected.  In  consequence,  dipoU 
de  mendiciti,  and  bureaux  de  bienfaisanee,  were  established,  the  prefects  being 
at  present  authorised,  in  the  event  of  the  funds  derived  f^om  charitable  con- 
tributions being  inadequate  for  their  support,  to  levy  in  aid  thereof,  oetroit 
municipauXf  or  duties  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  conveyed  into  the 
towns  where  they  are  established.  This  is  plainly  a  species  of  poor's  rate; 
but  it  is  a  most  objectionable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  lay  the  burden 
upon  those  who  alone  have  power  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  poor. 
But  this  new  system  has  only  been  introduced  into  the  more  considerable 
towns;  so  that,  in  the  country,  pauperism  and  mendicity  are  still  as  prevalent 
as  ever,  licenses  to  beg  being  frequently  granted  even  by  the  public  authori- 
ties. It  is  afiOlrmed  by  the  Baron  Dupin,  {"  Secours  Publics,"  p.  460,)  that 
"  in  the  country,  in  the  dead  season,  want  and  misery  abound,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  relief,**  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  deficient  crop,  famine 
and  disease  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent.  Farther  information  as  to  the  state 
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tinguish  the  poor  of  England,  and  find  in  their  stead  all 
the  degrading  vices  which  beggary  is  sure  to  produce. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  incident  to  chari- 
table contributions  for  the  support  of  the  able-bodied  poor, 
it  is  contended,  by  some  who  admit  them  fully,  that  they 
are  the  only  means  that  can  be  resorted  to  without  leading 
to  still  more  destructive  consequences  than  any  previously 
pointed  out.  A  regard  for  their  own  interest,  were  there 
no  other  motives  to  be  depended  upon,  will,  it  is  affirmed, 
teach  those  who  possess  property  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding for  the  really  necessitous,  and  will  consequently 
prevent  the  outrages  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
Such  contributions  will,  however,  cease  with  the  necessity 
which  gave  them  birth.  When  the  pressure  has  passed 
away,  they  will  not  remain  to  tempt  the  idle  and  dissipated 
to  linger  on  in  their  vicious  courses.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  labouring  class  would,  under  such  circumstances,  feel 
that  they  had  nothing  real  to  depend  upon  but  their  own 
efiforts  ;  and  that  no  one  would  hesitate  about  saving  a  little 
stock  when  in  his  power,  by  trusting  to  the  precarious  and 
humiliating  resource  of  mendicancy.  But  such,  we  are 
assured,  is  not  the  case  with  an  established  compulsory  pro- 
vision; and  granting  all  that  has  been  urged  in  its  defence, 
it  is  contended,  that  the  evils  inseparable  from  it  outweigh 
its  advantages.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  be  in 
most  cases  quite  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the 
poverty  and  misery  which  has  originated  in  accidental  and 
uncontrollable  causes,  and  that  which  has  originated  in  folly 
or  ill  conduct.  And  yet  it  is  said  to  be  obvious,  that, 
unless  this  be  done,  the  establishment  of  a  provision  on 
which  every  pauper  has  a  legal  claim,  must,  by  placing  the 
industrious  and  the  idle,  the  frugal  and  the  dissipated,  on 

of  the  French  poor  will  be  found  in  the  work  just  quoted  of  M.  Dupin, 
entitled, "Histoire  de T Administration  des  Secours  Publics;"  in  the**  Visiteur 
de  PaoTre*'  of  M.  Degerando;  and  in  the  excellent  and  elaborate  work  of 
the  latter,  *'  Sar  la  Bienfaisance  Publiqne.** 
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the  same  footing,  powerfully  tend  to  weaken  the  motives  to 
good  conduct  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community,  and  to 
strengthen  the  vicious  propensities  in  those  that  are  bad. 

But  supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  organise  a  system 
which  should  prevent  all  poor  persons,  except  the  really 
deserving,  from  -participating  in  the  parish  funds,  still  its 
operation  would,  it  is  affirmed,  be  most  objectionable.  We 
are  desired  to  remember  that  no  man  loves  exertion  and 
industry  for  their  own  sakes ;  that  every  one  has  some  end 
or  object  in  view,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  to  repay 
the  toils  and  privations  to  which  he  submits  in  bringing  it 
about ;  that  the  desire  to  provide  subsistence,  and  to  amass 
a  little  capital  for  the  support  of  old  age  and  infirmity,  are 
the  principal  motives  that  impel  the  great  body  of  mankind 
to  industry  and  economy  ;  and  that  whatever  tends,  like 
the  establishment  of  a  poor's  rate,  to  weaken  or  rather  to 
destrov  these  motives — whatever  tends  to  make  a  man  trust 
to  others  instead  of  himself  must,  in  so  far,  paralyse  his 
exertions,  and  render  him  less  industrious  and  economical. 
"  Languescet  industrial  intendetur  socordia^  si  nullus  ex  84 
metus  ant  spes^  et  securi  omnes  aliena  subsidia  expectabunty 
sibi  ignatiy  nobis  graxesr  ^ 

But,  though  apparently  formidable,  it  will  be.  found,  on 
a  little  examination,  that  the  objections  to  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  able-bodied  poor  are  not 
really  entitled  to  much  weight.  And  though  they  were, 
no  one  acquainted,  in  any  degree,  with  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  England 
is  placed,  can  doubt  that  here,  at  least,  such  provision  is  alto- 
gether indispensable.  Without  it  the  peace  of  society  could 
not  be  preserved;  and  those  who  possess  property  would, 
every  now  and  then,  have  to  defend  it,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  against  the  attacks  of  myriads  of  paupers,  impelled 
by  necessity,  and  made  desperate  by  despair.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  inconveniences  sup- 

>  Taciti  «  Annal."  lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 
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posed  to  be  inherent  in  the  principle  of  compulsory  provi- 
sion may  be  obviated  by  regulations  in  respect  to  its  man- 
agement, and  that  its  advantages  may  be  secured  without 
any  material  alloy. 

A  statutory  provision,  for  all  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves, has  been  established  in  this  country  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this  experience,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its  effects, 
not  upon  theoretical  grounds,  or  conclusions  drawn  from 
imagining  what  the  conduct  of  the  labouring  class  vnH  be 
when  they  have  a  recognised  claim  to  public  support  in 
seasons  of  difficulty,  but  by  looking  to  what  that  conduct 
really  has  been  during  this  lengthened  period  of  probation. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  there  was  no  considerable  increase 
of  pauper  population  in  England  from  the  period  when  the 
poor  laws  were  established  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century; 
and  it  is  alleged,  that  its  recent  increase  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  has  not  exceeded  its  increase  in  Scotland,  where 
the  system  of  compulsory  provision  has  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. It  is  farther  affirmed,  that  the  labouring  population 
of  Enirland  have  never  discovered  anv  want  of  forethousrht 
and  consideration  ;  that  in  bygone  times  they  were  eminent- 
ly distinguished  for  these  virtues  ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  rise  of  prices,  and 
the  revulsions  of  industry,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  they  will  still  bear  an  advantageous  com- 
parison in  these  respects  with  the  people  of  any  other 
country  :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  returns 
obtained  under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
show  that  in  1815  there  were  no  fewer  than  925,439  indi- 
viduals in  England  and  Wales,  being  about  one-el^tenth 
part  of  the  then  existing  population,  members  of  friendly 
societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  members  during  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
enabling  them  to  subsist  without  resorting  to  the  parish 
funds  ;  and  that  the  sums  deposited  by  individuals,  exclu- 
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sive  of  those  deposited  by  charitable  and  friendly  societies, 
in  savings'  banks  amounted,  in  England  and  Wales,  on 
the  20th  November  1844,  to  ,£^23,987,719.  It  is  alleged, 
that  no  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  providence  and  independence  are  exhibited  in  any 
other  European  country.  If  the  poor  have  in  some  dis- 
tricts become  degraded,  this,  it  is  aflSrmed,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  poor  laws,  but  to  extrinsic  and  adventitious 
causes,  such  as  an  increased  dependence  on  the  potato,  and 
an  excessive  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland,  a  country 
where,  till  very  recently,  there  were  no  poor  laws ;  and  the 
condition  of  which  aftbrds,  it  is  said,  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  complaints  of  their  injurious  operation. 

Independently,  too,  of  these  considerations,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  legal  provision  existing  for  their  support,  by 
binding  the  poor  to  the  state,  and  giving  them,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  a  stake  in  the  hedge^  interests  them  in  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  inspires  them  with  an  attachment 
to  their  country  and  its  institutions,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  feel.  In  densely -peopled  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  poor  have  nothing  but  their  wages  to 
depend  upon,  and  where  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  attain  to  a  more  elevated  situation,  the  poor 
laws  are  their  only  security  against  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
absolute  want.  They  constitute  a  bulwark  raised  by  the 
state  to  protect  its  subjects  from  famine  and  despair ;  and 
while  they  support  them  in  seasons  of  calamity,  and  prevent 
their  being  driven  to  excesses  ruinous  alike  to  them- 
selves and  others,*  they  do  not  degrade  them  by  making  them 
depend  on  what  is  often  the  grudging  and  stunted  charity 
of  others.     A  wise  statesman  will  pause  before  attempting 

^  It  was  stated  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  corn  laws, 
in  1846,  that  Mr  Canning  had,  more  than  once,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  poor  laws  had  preserved  this  country  fVom  revolution.  And  though  this 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribing  too  great  an  influence  to  them,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  they  have,  on  various  occasions,  preserved  it  from 
being  a  theatre  of  outrage,  crime,  and  disorder. 
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to  pull  do^vn  so  venerable  and  so  useful  an  institution  ;  and 
will  prefer  exerting  himself  to  repair  the  defects  that  have 
been  discovered  in  its  structure,  and  to  make  ineffectual  to 
its  truly  benevolent  object  of  affording  an  asylum  to  the 
really  necessitous,  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  an 
incentive  to  sloth  and  improvidence. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  or  may  be  put  forth  by  the  apologists  of  the 
poor  laws  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  well 
founded.  From  the  period  (1601)  when  the  act  of  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  existing  poor 
laws,  was  promulgated,  to  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism  ;  and  few 
or  none  of  those  pernicious  consequences  had  resulted  from 
their  operation  which  we  might  suppose,  looking  only  to 
some  of  the  principles  they  involve,  they  must  have  neces- 
sarily produced.  This  apparent  anomaly,  may,  however, 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  A  compulsory  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would,  undoubtedly,  have  the  effects 
commonly  ascribed  to  it,  ufiless  it  were  accompanied  by  some 
very  powerful  countervailing  checks.  But  a  very  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  establishment  of  such  provision 
can  hardly,  unless  some  formidable  barrier  be  thrown  in 
the  way,  fail  of  speedily  producing  these  checks.  The  error 
into  which  the  opponents  of  the  poor  laws  have  universally 
fallen,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  their  having  made  any 
false  estimate  of  their  operation  on  the  labouring  classes, 
as  in  their  having  fixed  their  attention  exclusively  on  it, 
without  adverting  to  their  operation  on  others.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  rates  affect  the  payers  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceivers ;  and  that  no  sound  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
their  real  operation,  without  looking  carefully  at  the  circum- 
stances under  whicli  both  parties  are  placed,.and  at  the  con- 
duct which  they  respectively  follow.^      If  the  object  of  the 

'  Public  atteution  was,  we  believe,  first  directed  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr  Black,  the  late  learnetl  and  able  editor  of  the  "  Morning  Clironicle." 
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one  party  be,  speakiug  generally,  to  increase  the  rates  to 
the  highest  limit,  that  of  the  other  is  to  sink  them  to  the 
lowest ;  and  it  not  un frequently  happens  that  the  latter  is 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  The  act  of  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  laid  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor  on  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  the  country ;  but  (unlike  the  new 
poor  law)  it  wisely  left  them  to  administer  that  relief  in  the 
way  they  thought  best ;  and  it  stimulated  them  to  take 
measures  to  check  the  growth  of  a  pauper  population, 
which  not  only  prevented  it  from  increasing  in  an  unnatural 
proportion^  but  which,  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking, 
confined  it  within  decidedly  narrower  limits  than  it  would 
have  attained  had  the  poor  laws  not  been  in  existence. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  has 
not  been  bond  fide  carried  into  execution.  The  act  says, 
that  employment  and  subsistence  shall  be  found  for  all 
who  are  unable  to  find  them  for  themselves.  But  those 
who  had  the  interpretation  of  the  act  were  long  in  the 
habit,  when  they  suspected  fraud  and  imposture,  of  tender- 
ing relief  in  workhouses ;  and  there  are  very  many  needy 
persons  who  would  be  eager  to  claim  assistance  from  the 
public,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  any  extraordinary 
sacrifice,  who  would  yet  reject  it  when  coupled  with  the 
condition  of  imprisonment  in  workhouses,  and  of  submitting 
to  the  rules  enforced  in  such  establishments. 

In  1723  the  workhouse  system  was  placed  on  a  greatly 
improved  footing  by  the  act  9  Geo.  I.,  cap.  7,  which  autho- 
rised parishes  to  unite  for  building  workhouses,  and  also 
gave  them  power,  if  they  saw  cause,  to  refuse  relief  except 
in  a  workhouse.  This  act  formed,  during  the  next  half 
century,  a  principal  bulwark  against  the  progress  of  pauper- 
ism. It  is  stated  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  that  when  workhouses 
began  to  be  generally  erected,  after  the  above-mentioned 
act,  great  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  previously  received 
a  pension  from  the  parish,  preferred  depending  on  their  own 
exertions,  rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in  them  ;  and 
the  aversion  of  the  pour  to    these  establishments  wuj?  so 
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great,  that  we  are  told,  by  the  same  excellent  authority,  of 
some  whose  humanity  seems  to  haye  exceeded  their  good 
sense,  proposing,  by  way  of  weakening  this  ayersion,  "to  call 
teorkhouses  by  some  softer  and  more  inoff^nsite  nameJ*''^ 

But  of  all  the  circumstances  which  haye  contributed  to 
retard  the  growth  of  pauperism  in  England,  the  most  power- 
ful, perhaps,  has  been,  that  the  system  of  compulsory  pro- 
yision  made  their  opposition  to  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 
labouring  population  the  obvious  policy  of  the  landlords 
and  occupiers  of  land.  They  saw  that  if,  by  the  erection  of 
cottages,  the  splitting  of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  population 
upon  their  estates  or  occupancies  was  augmented  unneces- 
sarily, they  would,  through  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws, 
be  burdened  with  the  support  of  all  who,  from  old  age,  sick- 
ness, want  of  employment,  or  other  cause,  might,  at  any 
future  period,  be  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  The 
wish  to  avoid  incurring  such  an  indefinite  responsibility,  not 
only  made  landlords  and  farmers  cautious  about  admitting 
new  settlers  upon  their  estates  and  farms,  but  it  farther 
stimulated  them  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  diminishing 
the  population,  wherever  the  demand  for  labour  was  not 
pretty  brisk  and  constant.  The  complicated  system  of  laws 
with  respect  to  settlements  owed  its  origin  to  this  principle ; 
and,  until  relaxed,  it  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  There  is,  indeed,  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  rural  population  of  England  was  not 
rather  diminished  than  increased  in  the  interval  between 
the  Revolution  and  1770.  And  it  is  to  the  operation 
of  the  poor  laws,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  we 
find  so  few  small  occupancies  in  England,  and  that  she 
has  been  saved  from  that  excessive  subdivision  of  the 
land  that  has  been,  and  ?>,  the  curse  of  Ireland.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  high  rents  that  cottagers  will  offer 
for  slips  of  land,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  law  of 
England,  by  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  all  person^ 

'  "State  of  the  Poor,''  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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possessed  of  a  cottage  and  a  piece  of  land  valued  at  40s. 
a-year,  gave  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  cottages, 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  required  some  powerful  counter- 
vailing principle  to  render  their  multiplication  so  inconsider- 
able. Political  influence  is  as  dear  to  an  English  as  to  an 
Irish  gentleman  ;  but  the  former,  had  he  manufactured 
voters  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  would  have  made 
himself  directly  responsible  for  their  maintenance ;  and  he 
has  been,  consequently,  determined  by  a  motive  which  had 
no  influence  over  the  latter,  to  abstain  from  so  ruinous  a 
practice.  Most  landlords  early  saw  the  consequences  that 
would  in  the  end  result,  unless  they  adopted  the  necessary 
precautions,  from  their  being  bound  to  provide  for  the 
settlers  on  their  estates  who,  through  misfortune  or  mis- 
conduct, could  not  provide  for  themselves ;  and  since 
they  could  not  subvert  the  principle  of  the  compulsory 
system,  they  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  its  abuse,  by 
adopting  every  device  for  checking  the  undue  increase  of 
population,  and  by  administering  relief  in  such  a  mode  as 
might  hinder  any  but  the  really  indigent  from  having  re- 
course to  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  down  to  1 795  it  was  not  said  that  the 
poor  laws  had  increased  population  and  lowered  wages,  but 
that  they  had  diminished  it  and  raised  wages.  A  host  of 
authorities,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  below,  ^  might  be 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  statement,  and  explanatory  of  the 
means  by  which  so  singular  a  result  was  brought  about ; 
but  the  following  passage  from  Young^s  "  Farmer'^s  Letters^ 
will  probably  be  deemed  suflScient. 

"  The  law  of  settlement^'"''  says  Young,  "  is  attended  with 
nearly  as  many  ill  consequences  as  that  of.  maintenance. 

^  '*  BritanDia  Langaens,  or  a  Discourse  of  Trade/*  &c.,  p.  155.  LoDd. 
]  (i80.  Alcock's  '*  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws/'  pp.  19, 20. 
Lend.  1752.  Burn's  "History  of  the  Poor  Laws/'  p.  211.  Lond.  1764. 
Arthur  Young's  work,  quoted  in  the  text.  Brown's  "  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire/'  p.  13.  Lond.  1793,  &c.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  2Rth  April,  1773. 
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I  have  said  enough  to  prove  of  how  great  importance  oar 
labouring  poor  are  to  the  public  welfare :  the  strength  of 
the  state  lies  in  their  numbers  ;  but  the  prodigious  restric- 
tions thrown  on  their  settlements  tend  strongly  to  prevent 
an  increase.  One  great  inducement  to  marriage  is  the  find- 
ingy  without  difficulty,  a  comfortable  habitation ;  andanother, 
nearly  as  material,  when  such  requbite  is  found,  to  be  able 
to  exercise  in  it  whatever  business  a  man  has  been  educated 
to  or  brought  up  in.  The  first  of  these  points  is  no  easy 
matter  to  be  accomplished ;  for  it  is  too  much  the  interest 
of  a  parish,  both  landlords  and  tenants,  to  decrease  the 
cottages  in  it,  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  their  increase,  so 
that,  in  process  of  time,  habitations  are  extremely  difficult 
to  be  procured.  There  is  no  parish  but  had  much  rather 
that  its  young  labourers  would  continue  single :  in  that 
state  they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable,  but 
when  married  the  case  alters ;  all  obstructions  are,  therefore, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  marrying ;  and  none  more  im- 
mediately than  that  of  rendering  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  men,  when  married,  to  procure  a  house  to  live  in  ; 
and  this  conduct  is  found  so  conducive  to  easing  the  rates, 
that  it  universally  gives  rise  to  an  open  war  against  cottages. 
How  often  do  gentlemen  who  have  possessions  in  a  parish, 
when  cottages  come  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and  immediately 
raze  them  to  the  foundation,  that  they  may  never  become 
the  nests,  as  they  are  called,  of  beggars'*  brats!  by  which 
means  their  tenants  are  not  so  burdened  in  their  rates,  and 
their  farms  let  better ;  for  the  rates  are  considered  as  much 
by  tenants  as  the  rent.  In  this  manner  cottages  are  the 
perpetual  objects  of  jealousy,  the  young  inhabitants  are 
prevented  from  marrying,  and  population  is  obstructed.''"'  * 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  had  the  poor  laws  never  existed 
— had  they  not  tempted  the  poor  to  place  a  deceitful  trust 
in  parish  assistance — their  natural  sagacity  would  have 
led  them  to  act  with  prudence  and  consideration,  and  pre- 

*  "  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,"  :kl  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  30<)-302. 
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vented   the   multiplication   of  their   numbers  beyond  the 
demand.    That  such  would  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the 
case,  is  perhaps  true;  though,  considering  the  state  of  depres- 
sion in  which  the  poor  have  usually  been  involved,  and  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  most  efBcient  causes  of  poverty,  there 
are  but  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  influence  of  the 
prudential  check  would  have  been  very  sensibly  felt.  A  man 
must  be  in  what  is  called  a  comfortable  situation  before  he 
is  likely  to  be  much  influenced  by  prospective  considerations. 
The  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  fear  of  future  want,  is  the 
great  incentive  to  the  industry  of  the  poor.     Those  who 
have  speculated  upon  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  over 
the  prudential  virtues,  have  usually  belonged  to  the  upper 
classes,   and   have   supposed   that   the   lower   classes    are 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  that  actuate  those  to  whom 
they  belong.      But  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
classes  are  placed  are  so  very  difierent,  that,  in  questions  of 
this  sort,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  accurate  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  one,  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other.     A  man  who  is 
in  easy  circumstances,  must,  if  he  would  not  lose  caste,  and 
secure  a  continuance  of  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys, 
exercise   a   certain    degree   of  prudence ;    but   those  who 
possess  few  comforts,  who  are  near  the  extreme  verge  of 
society,  and  have  but  little  to  lose,  do  not  act  under  any 
such  serious  responsibility.     A  want  of  caution,  and  a  reck- 
lessness of  consequences,  are  in  their  case  productive  of 
comparatively  little  injury,  and  are  less  guarded  against. 
The  widest  experience  proves  that  this  is  the  case.     The 
lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  societv,  the  less  considera- 
tion  and  forethought  do  we  find  to  prevail.     When  we  either 
compare  difi*erent  classes  in  the  same  country,  or  in  diflferent 
countries,  we  invariably  find  that  poverty  is  never  so  little 
dreaded  as  by  those  who  are  most  likely  to  become  its  victims. 
The  nearer  they  approach  it,  the  less  is  it  feared  by  them. 
And  that  generally  numerous  class  who  are  already  so  low 
that  they  can  fall  no  lower,  scruple  not  to  plunge  into  excesses 
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that  would  be  shunned  by  others,  and  often  indulge  in 
gratifications  productive  of  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  little  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  old  age,  had 
a  compulsory  provision  not  existed,  would  have  operated 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  force,  in  deterring  the  lower 
classes  from  entering  into  improvident  unions,  as  the  for- 
midable restraints  that  grew  out  of  the  poor  laws.  ^^A 
labouring  man  in  his  youth, ^  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
*^is  not  disposed  to  look  forward  to  the  decline  of  life,  bat 
listens  to  the  impulses  of  passion.  He  sees  the  picture 
through  the  deceitful  mirror  which  his  inclinations  hold  up 
to  him.  Hence  those  restraints  which  persons  of  property, 
interested  in  keeping  down  poor  rates,  will  infEkllibly  impose 
upon  him,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  efficacious  than  those 
which  he  will  impose  on  himself. ''^ 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  statements  of  contemporary 
writers,  that  the  poor^s  rates  amounted  to  about  a  million 
at  the  commencement  of  last  century.^  In  1776  they 
amounted,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to  <f  1,720,316 ; 
and  at  an  average  of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  being 
those  immediately  subsequent  to  the  American  war,  they 
amounted  to  d£?2,167,748.  This,  when  we  consider  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  food,  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  the 
distressed  situation  of  the  country  at  the  termination  of  a 
disastrous  contest,  if  it  be  really  an  increase,  is  certainly  a 
very  small  one,  and  shows  that  the  checks  that  had  grown 
out  of  the  system  were  quite  sufficient  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  factitious  pauperism. 

But  notwithstanding  the  unanswerable  evidence  that  was 
thus  afforded  of  the  advantageous  working  of  the  old  system, 
some  of  its  strongest  bulwarks  were  unfortunately  removed 
in  the  interval  between  1782  and  1795,  and  a  door  was 
consequently  opened  for  the  growth  of  abuses  under  which 
the  country  still  suffers.  At  the  first  of  the  epochs  now 
referred  to,  the  act  (commonly  called  Gilbert'^s  Act  from  the 

>  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  "State  of  the  Poor,"  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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name  of  its  author)  22  Geo.  III.,  cap.  83,  repealed  the  salu- 
tary statute  of  1723,  authorising  parishes,  if  they  thought 
fit,  to  refuse  relief  except  in  workhouses  ;  and  enacted,  that 
in  future  no  able-bodied  paupers  should  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  those  establishments,  but  that  work  should  be  provided 
for  them  at  or  near  their  own  houses  I  This  throwing  down 
of  one  of  the  principal  barriers  that  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  growth  of  factitious  pauperism,  could  hardly  have  failed, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  be  in  the  end  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences  ;  but  its  injurious  operation  was 
accelerated  by  accidental  occurrences,  and  by  the  folly  of  the 
magistrates. 

The  price  of  corn,  which,  at  a  medium  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1794,  averaged  48s.  2d.,  rose,  in  1795,  to  75s. 
2d.  As  wa^res  continued  stationarv  at  their  former  eleva- 
tion,  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  very  great ;  and  many 
able-bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  before  applied  for 
parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  Instead  of 
meeting  this  emergency,  as  it  should  have  been  met,  by 
temporary  expedients,  and  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to 
the  exigency  of  each  case,  a  uniform  system  was  adopted. 
The  magistrates  of  Berks,  and  some  other  southern  counties, 
issued  tables,  showing  the  wages  which,  as  they  affirmed, 
every  labouring  man  should  receive,  according  to  the  number 
of  his  family,  and  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  they  accompanied 
these  tables  with  an  order  directing  the  parish  officers  to 
make  up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer,  in  the  event  of  his  wages 
falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance  ! 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  practice  did  not  cease 
with  the  temporary  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth,  but 
continued  to  be  acted  upon  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  generally 
established  in  the  southern  half  of  England,  in  large  districts 
of  which  there  were  no  longer  any  independent  labourers  to 
be  found ;  and  produced  an  extent  of  artificial  pauperism, 
and  moral  degradation,  that  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceived possible. 
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Under  these  circu instances,  the  necessity  of  making  a 
vigorous  eSbrt  for  the  extirpation  of  the  abuses  that  had 
been  ingrafted  on  the  system  of  compulsory  provision,  be- 
came obvious ;  and  the  previous  statements  show  that  the 
desired  reform  might  have  been  brought  about  with  but 
little  difficulty.  No  doubt  it  is  always  unsafe,  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  to  trust  wholly  to  general  principles,  how  well 
soever  they  may  appear  to  be  established.  But,  in  this 
case,  we  had  the  safe  and  solid  ground  of  a  lengthened 
experience,  whence  to  conclude  that  the  abuses,  of  which 
we  have  briefly  traced  the  growth,  might  have  been 
extirpated,  by  reverting  to  the  system  which  obtained  pre- 
viously to  their  origin,  or  to  1782  ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
might  also,  it  is  generally  admitted,  have  been  very  greatly 
increased  by  amending  the  constitution  of  vestries,  so  as  to 
give  their  due  influence  to  people  of  property,  and  by 
lessening  or  suppressing  the  interference  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  ever  required  to  insure  the 
economical  administration  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  beyond  vesting  its  management  in  the  hands  of  those 
by  whom  it  must  be  wholly  or  principally  paid.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that,  if  this  be  done,  relief  will  be  furnished 
with  the  greatest  economy.  Those  who  have  to  be  generous 
at  their  o«\n  expense,  are  usually  models  of  circumspection, 
and  have  seldom,  indeed,  injured  their  fortunes  by  their 
liberality  to  the  unfortunate.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
thinirs,  wo  may  safely  trust  to  the  judgment  and  interest  of 
individuals.  In  Scotland,  where  this  system  has  been  long 
established,  the  complaint  is,  not  that  the  poor  get  too 
much,  but  that  thoy  get  too  little ;  that  the  funds  intended 
for  their  support  are  too  economically  laid  out ;  that,  in 
n\anv  oases,  relief  is  altoirether  withheld  from  necessitous 
inilividuals  ;  and  that,  when  ijranted,  the  allowances  are 
jijonorally  too  sn>all.  Had  the  English  poor  laws  been 
amended  in  the  wav  now  suirtrested,  it  would  have  been 
net*t\Hs;\rv,  to  prevent  the  too  great  reduction  of  their  allow- 
aneo»'»,  t«>  ir've  the  jH)or  a  right  of  appeal,  from  the  parochial 
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authorities,  to  some  easily  accessible  and  less  interested  tri- 
bunal. Under  the  supposed  circumstances  this  would  have 
been  the  only  danger  to  provide  against. 

But  Diis  aliter  visum/  Any  thing  so  simple  as  this,  so  con- 
sistent with  experience  and  the  plainest  principles,  did  not 
suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  or  the  prevalent  rage  for  innovation. 
In  1832  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  and  the  commissioners-in-chief  employed  a  number 
of  sub-commissioners,  who  proceeded  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  collect  information.  The  reports  of  these 
functionaries,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  fill 
several  folio  volumes ;  and  contain  a  curious  medlev  of 
authentic,  questionable,  and  erroneous  statements.  The 
commissioners,  with  but  few  exceptions,  appear  to  have  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  find  nothing  but  abuses  in  the 
old  poor  law,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them  ;  and  this,  after 
all,  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that 
it  was  the  most  likely  way  to  effect  its  abolition,  and  to 
secure  employment  for  themselves,  under  the  system  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  in  its  stead.  Hence  the  exaggeration, 
partiality,  and  quackery  so  glaringly  evident  in  most  of 
their  reports.  But,  such  as  they  were,  they  became  the 
foundation  of,  or  rather  the  pretext  for,  a  measure  of  the 
most  sweeping  description,  by  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  vestige  of  the  old  system  for  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  poor  was  wholly  abolished.  It  is,  however,  much  easier 
to  subvert  what  is  established  than  to  construct  any  thing 
better  in  its  stead ;  and  the  statute  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  76,  commonly  called  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  is 
a  striking  example  of  this ;  no  statute  ever  having  been 
passed  more  contradictory  of  the  best  established  principles, 
or  more  productive  of  mischievous  results. 

Down  to  this  period,  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that 
individuals  would  take  better  care  of  their  estates  and  inter- 
ests than  any  one  else,  and  that  these  could  nowhere  be  so 
safe  as  in  their  own  keeping.     But  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
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ment  Act  is  bottomed  on  the  asBumption,  that  a  regard 
to  self-interest  is  not  a  principle  on  which  any  stress  can 
safely  be  laid  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  individaals  will  be 
best  protected  by  salaried  officers  appointed  by  goYemment, 
and  responsible  to  it  only  !  To  carry  this  principle,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  into  effect,  in  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  a  Central  Board  of  three  commissioners  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  empowered  to  control  and  direct  parishes 
and  unions  (collections  of  different  parishes)  in  the  mode  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
missioners were  authorised  to  decide  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  pauper  relief;  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  which  all  inferior  offi- 
cers are  bound  to  obey  ;  to  determine  in  regard  to  the 
erection  and  government  of  workhouses,  and  the  education 
of  parish  children  ;  to  form  unions  of  parishes  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  law,  &c.  Boards  of  guardians,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  people  of  property  and  respec- 
tability, are  chosen  in  the  different  unions  for  superintending 
the  workhouses  and  administering  relief.  But  these  func- 
tionaries to  whom,  from  their  local  knowledge,  and  their  in- 
terest in  the  proper  administration  of  the  rates,  much  power 
might  have  been  safely  conceded,  are,  in  fact,  rendered  all 
but  ciphers :  they  cannot,  however  well  satisfied  of  their 
expediency,  adopt  any  rules  or  modes  of  relief  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Central  Board  in  London ;  and  are  substantially 
mere  tools  or  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  and  its 
officers.  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  been  properly  prohi- 
bited from  interfering,  in  any  way,  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Central  Board,  or  with  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
parties  acting  under  its  orders. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
inquiries  with  respect  to  the  working  of  this  system.  It 
has  filled  the  country  with  well-founded  complaints,  and  has 
been  productive  of  much  irritation  and  disgust.  But  what 
else  could  any  rational  person  anticipate  ?  Adam  Smith 
has  said,  that  it  is  the  highest  impertinence  in  kings  and 
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ministers  to  pretend  to  instruct  private  people  how  they 
should  employ  their  capital  and  industry.  But  this  pre- 
tension, like  every  other  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
the  mercantile  system,  appears  to  be  modesty  itself  com- 
pared with  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  the  new  poor  law.  They  take  for  granted  that 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  people  of  property  in  England, 
are  simpletons,  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs ;  that 
they  are  wholly  unfit  to  take  care  of  their  estates  and  most 
obvious  interests ;  and  unable  to  do  that  which  every  kirk- 
session  in  Scotland  is  admitted  to  do  admirably  well !  It 
may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  least  enlightened  and  most  despotically-governed 
nations,  any  instance  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  rage 
for  interference  (inflamed  no  doubt  by  the  scent  of  the  pa- 
tronage it  was  to  bring  along  with  it)  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extreme,  not  to  say  offensive,  extent. 

The  administration  of  the  act  has  been,  also,  very  unsuc- 
cessful. Differences  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  some  funda- 
mental points,  speedily  manifested  themselves  between  those 
functionaries  who  were  inclined  to  proceed  cautiously  and 
prudently,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  measure  with  less  regard  to  circumstances. 
These  differences,  having  attained  to  a  most  unseemly 
height,  were  at  length  fully  investigated,  and  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  public,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  in  the 
Andover  Union.  Some  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the  com- 
mittee were  of  a  very  revolting  description ;  and,  having 
roused  the  public  indignation,  led  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Central  Board,  and  to  some  other  changes,  effected 
by  the  act  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  109.  But  though  this 
act  embodies  some  improvements,  it  touches  none  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
founded.  We  therefore  anticipate  little  advantage  from  its 
being  enacted.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  functionaries 
employed  under  it,  profiting  by  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
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cessors,  will  act  with  greater  discretion,  and  defer  more  to 
public  opinion  ;  but  all  the  really  objectionable  parts  of  the 
system  continue  unchanged. 

Among  other  consequences,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  may  be  truly  said  to  have  given  birth  to  a  new  political 
power  of  the  most  dangerous  description.     Previously  to  its 
being  passed,  the  management  of  the  poor  belonging  to  the 
different  parishes  was  the  private  affair  of  the  parties  resi- 
dent in  them,  and  interested  no  one  else  ;  so  that,  if  the  poor 
of  a  particular  parish  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  they  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  the  parochial  authorities,  or 
to  the  courts,  for  redress.     But  the  present  state  of  things 
is  totally  different.    The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  distributed  over 
different  unions ;   but  these  being  all  subject  to  similar 
rules   and   regulations,   enforced  by  government   agents, 
the  interests  of  the  poor  in  them,  and  in  the  kingdom  gene- 
rally, have  been  substantially  identified.     Instead  of  the 
authorities,  in  any  single  parish,  having  to  deal  with  some 
twenty   or   fifty   paupers,    the  Central  Board,   or   rather 
the  government,  by  whose  orders   it  is  directed,  has  to 
deal  with  all  the  paupers  in  the  kingdom.     It  has  made 
itself  their  dry-nurse  and  foster-mother ;  is  responsible  for 
every  real  or  fancied  abuse  that  may  any  where  exist  in 
their  treatment,  and  must  stoop  to  interfere  in  every  work- 
house squabble  !      Can   the  mischievous   consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things  be  exaggerated  ?     Had  the  framers 
of  the  measure  wished  to  bring  government  into  contempt, 
by  loading  it  with  irapracticable  and  odious  duties,  they 
could  not  have  adopted  any  course  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful.    People  of  property  on  the  spot,  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  every  case,  and  interested  in  the 
judicious  and  economical  treatment  of  the  poor  on   their 
estates  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  the  only  parties  to 
whom  the  administration  of  workhouses,  and  of  the  public 
charity,  can  be  safely  intrusted.    Government  and  its  agents 
are  as  completely  unfit  for  any  such  duty,  as  they  are  for 
managing  the  private  affairs  of  individuals.     In  a  countrv 
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like  England,  with  an  immense  manufacturing  population 
exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  could  any  one  imagine 
that  the  agents  of  the  Central  Board  would  be  permitted, 
in  periods  of  difficulty,  to  carry  its  repulsive  theories  into 
effect  ?     The  suppression  of  out*door  relief  was  announced 
as  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  new  law ;  and  this  was 
to  be  effected  by  making  workhouses  "  tests  of  destitution,^' 
and  refusing  assistance  to  all  who  did  not  choose  to  accept 
it  in  them.     But  it   admits  of  demonstration  that  relief 
may,  in  very  many  cases,  be  more  economically  afforded 
otherwise  than  in  workhouses ;  and,  in  such  cases,  where  is 
the  advantage  of  compelling  really  necessitous  parties  to 
resort  to  them  ?     Waiving,  however,  all  considerations  of 
this  sort,  and  admitting  that  the  rule  now  referred  to  might 
be  enforced  in  thinly-peopled  country  parishes,  what  sane 
person  could  suppose  that  this  could  be  so  much  as  attempted 
in  populous  towns,  in  seasons  of  commercial  or  manufacturing 
distress  ?     Any  government  that  should  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  such  a  regulation  into  effect,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  overthrown  in  six  weeks.     The 
truth   of  this   statement   was,    indeed,    admitted   by   the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  new  system,  who  boasted,  during 
the  discussions  in  1844,  on  the  Act  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101, 
for  amending  the  poor  laws,  that  relief  was  every  where 
administered,  to  a  vast  extent,  out  of  workhouses,  and  that 
it  never  had  been  intended  it  should  be  otherwise  !     And 
such  is  uniformly  the  case  when  attempts  are  made  to  enforce 
impracticable  regulations.  The  moment  any  difficulty  arises, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  "  stem  path  of  duty  ;*"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  told  that,  tempori  cedere^  id  est  necessi- 
tati  parere^  semper  sapientis  est  habitum.    And,  when  once 
begun,  occasions  for  fresh  relaxations  are  never  wanting. 
The  new  poor  law  could  not  be,  and  has  not  been,  honestly 
acted   upon.      No   government  will   incur   the   odium   of 
seriously  attempting  to  carry  out  its  provisions.     In  such 
matters,   present  convenience  is  sure  to  outweigh   every 
other   consideration.      It   is    not   often    that   we   have   a 
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Timoleon  at  the  head  of  the  home  department;  and  we 
may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  this,  like  every  similar 
project  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  salaried  agents, 
in  the  teeth  of  public  opinion,  will  terminate  by  being  made 
a  screen  for  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and  mal-practices. 

The  smaller,  speaking  generally,  the  divisions  into  which 
a  country  is  parcelled,  and  the  more  directly  the  burden  of 
providing  for  the  poor  is  brought  home  to  the  door  of  those 
upon  whom  it  must  fall,  the  greater  will  be  the  security 
against  the  mismanagement  of  the  rates,  and  the  less  room 
will  there  be  for  imposture,  menace,  and  cabal>  on  the  part 
of  the  poor.  But  the  authors  of  the  new  poor  laws  treat 
such  considerations  with  contempt !  They  say,  in  eflFect,  it 
matters  not  how  well  the  affairs  of  the  poor  in  one  parish 
may  have  been  administered,  or  how  badly  they  may  have 
been  administered  in  another ;  we  shall  combine  these  and 
a  dozen  more  parishes  into  the  same  union,  and  subject  them 
to  the  same  rates*  and  mode  of  management !  This  is  taking 
away,  in  as  far  as  can  be  done,  every  motive  to  the  prudent 
and  economical  treatment  of  the  poor  by  parishes  and  in- 
dividuals, who  are  no  longer  to  profit  by  it,  and  giving 
a  corresponding  encouragement  to  abuse.  Under  the  old 
system,  parishes  might,  if  they  thought  it  would  be  for 
their  interest,  join  together,  and  erect  workhouses,  managing 
their  poor  in  common.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  legis- 
lators of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  pique  themselves  upon 
their  devotion  to  free  principles,  to  make  such  junctions 
imperative — to  force  ill-omened  unions  between  well-managed 
and  badly  managed  parishes,  between  prudence  and  folly, 
economy  and  waste  ! 

It  has  been  said  that,  without  the  supervision  of  a  Central 
Board,  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  any  sort  of  uni- 
formity into  the  treatment  of  the  poor ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  true.  But  why  should  there  be  any  uniformity  ?  Any 
one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  subject,  must  see  that 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  should  vary  in  different  parishes 
and  parts  of  the  countr}',  and  that  it  would  be  tlie  climax 
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of  folly  to  treat  the  poor  of  a  manufacturing  and  of  an  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  same  way.  Why  should  it  not  be 
left  to  those  who  pay  the  rates,  and  are,  consequently, 
most  interested  in  their  proper  outlay,  to  decide  upon  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  the  poor  ?  It  is,  if  any  thing 
can  be,  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  pretend  that  any 
three,  or  any  three  hundred  individuals,  resident  in  London, 
should  be  able  to  instruct  private  parties  resident  in  the 
different  parishes  of  England,  how  the  poor  in  them  may 
be  best  and  most  economically  provided  for  ! 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  abstract  merit  of  the 
various  rules  and  reorulations  framed  bv  the  Central  Board  ; 
though  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  discover  the  wisdom  or 
possible  utility  of  the  greater  number.  But  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  is,  obviously,  a  matter  in  which  the  most  carefully 
drawn  up  general  rules  can,  speaking  genei*ally,  be  of  little 
or  no  service  :  it  is  one  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  con- 
flicting interests  and  opinions,  conflicting  and  perpetually 
varying  circumstances,  in  which  expediency  must  be  allowed 
quite  as  much  weight  as  right  or  principle,  and  in  which 
most  cases  have  something  peculiar.  And,  such  being  the 
fact,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  all  attempts  to  apply  the  same 
rules  to  so  many  different  and  opposite  interests  and  cases 
are  fraught  with  gross  injustice  and  extreme  danger? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  new 
system,  that,  under  its  influence,  the  rates  have  been 
materially  reduced,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  at  least  be  in 
so  far  advantageous.  While,  however,  we  admit  the  fact,  we 
deny  the  inference.  All  changes  in  the  public  economy  of 
a  great  nation,  and  especially  those  which  deeply  affect  the 
interests  of  the  poorer  classes,  should  be  brought  about 
gradually  and  slowly.  Had  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  poor  been  committed,  as  it  should  have  been,  to  the 
people  of  property  in  the  different  parishes,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  justices,  under  the  regula- 
tions established  previously  to  1782,  it  is  probable  that 
the  reduction  of  the  rates,  though  more  effectual   in   the 
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end,  would  have  been  less  rapid  at  first  than  under  the 
new  system.  At  the  outset  of  all  projects  of  this  de- 
scription, the  officers  have  an  extraordinary  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover their  zeal ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  hesitate  about  ayailing 
themselves  of  any  means,  however  questionable,  to  evince 
their  desire  to  be  useful  to  their  employers,  and  to  prove 
the  value  of  their  services.  But  this  ultra  zeal  very  soon 
cools  down  to  something  like  apathy,  or,  it  may  be,  con- 
nivance at  abuse ;  whereas  the  watchful  care  individuals 
take  of  their  own  interests,  is  a  principle  which  no  fancied 
security  can  ever  relax,  or  time  wear  out ;  so  that  while 
reforms,  effected  by  the  agency  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
profitable,  are  usually  introduced  with  caution,  they  are 
invariably  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  enforced 
with  untiring  vigilance.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  contradictions  that  appear  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  amended  poor  law,  and  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  which  it  has  been  and  will,  most  likely, 
continue  to  be  productive.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  work  to  subject  it  to  a 
more  lengthened  examination.  We  do  not  presume  to 
oast  its  horoscope,  to  conjecture  how  long  it  is  destined  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  or  to  measure  the  de^rree  of  risrour 
with  which  its  provisions  may  be  enforced ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  sound  doctrine ;  that  it  makes 
that  a  public  and  national,  which  is  essentially  a  private 
and  local  affair ;  and  that  it  is  an  uncalled-for  interference 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  Should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  run  its  full  course,  without  some  material  modifica- 
tions, the  presumption  is  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  as  expensive  and  disastrous  in  its  practical  results,  as  it 
is  vicious  in  its  principles,  and  audacious  in  its  pretensions. 

^  The  sums  paid  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  years  ending  the  25th  March  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 
were  respectively  £4,421,714,  4;4,57t^,965,  and  £4,760,9*28,and  during  1844, 
1845,  and  1846,  they  were  £4,976,003.  i:o,(»a9,703,  and  £4,954,204.  In 
1847,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £5,298,707. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Education  of  the  Poor — Importance  of  a  National  System  of  Education 
— Difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  Establishment —  Influence  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Savings!'  Banks, 

Of  the  various  means  for  providing  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  poor,  few,  if  any,  promise  to  be  so 
effectual  as  the  establishment  of  a  really  useful  system  of 
public  education.  Poverty  is,  no  doubt,  the  grand  source 
of  misery  and  crime.  Ignorance,  however,  is  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  to  be  also  a  prolific  direct  source  of  crime ;  and 
its  indirect  influence  is  still  more  powerful,  by  its  contribu- 
ting, in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  increase  of  poverty.  It 
is  now,  indeed,  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
providing  of  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  of  its 
subjects  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  government; 
and,  during  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  since  the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  some  of  the  principal  Con- 
tinental states  have  taken  every  means  in  their  power  to 
ensure  the  efficient  discharge  of  this  important  duty.  But, 
except  in  Scotland,  no  plan  of  national  instruction  has  been 
organised  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  though 
much  has  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  benevolent 
individuals  and  societies,  and  more  recently  by  government, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished,  both  as  respects 
the  diffusion  of  instruction,  and  the  improvement  of  its 
quality.  In  this  country,  those  who  have  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  poor  seem,  generally  speaking, 
to  be  satisfied,  provided  they  succeed  in  making  them  able 
to  read  and  write.  But,  though  this  much  be  a  material 
gain,  the  education  that  stops  at  this  point  omits  those 
parts  that  are,  perhaps,  most  important.  A  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  readinir,  writins:,  and  arithmetic,  mav,  and 
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indeed  very  often  does,  exist  along  with  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  all  those  principles  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
classes,  that  they  should  he  well  informed.  To  render 
education  productive  of  all  the  utility  that  may  be  derived 
from  it,  the  poor  should,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  in- 
struction now  alluded  to,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religion  and  morality,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances which  occasion  that  gradation  of  ranks  and  inequa- 
lity of  fortunes  that  usually  exist ;  and  they  should  be  im- 
pressed, from  their  earliest  years,  with  a  conviction  of  the 
important  truth,  that  every  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  that  the  most  tolerant  and 
economical  government,  and  the  best  institutions,  can 
shield  none  from  poverty  and  degradation,  who  do  not 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  industry,  forethought,  and 
good  conduct.  That  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  system 
of  education  would  be  most  advantageous,  appears  abun- 
dantly obvious.  Neither  the  errors  nor  the  vices  of  the 
poor  are  incurable :  they  investigate  all  those  plain  prac- 
tical questions  which  affect  their  immediate  interests  with 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  penetration,  and  do  not  fail  to 
trace  their  remote  consequences ;  and  if  education  were 
made  to  embrace  objects  of  real  utility — if  it  were  made  a 
means  of  instructing  the  poor  in  the  circumstances  which 
elevate  and  depress  the  rate  of  wages,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, exert  the  most  powerful  influence  over  their  con- 
dition, and  in  those  by  which  individuals  are  raised  to  com- 
parative comfort,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  endea- 
vour to  profit  by  it.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  indeed,  to 
expect  that  it  should  produce  any  very  immediate  effect  on 
their  habits  ;  and  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  ex- 
pect that  any  system  of  education  will  ever  insure  tranquillity 
in  periods  of  distress,  or  that  it  will  obviate  the  vicissitudes 
and  disorders  inherent  in  the  manufacturing  system.  But 
though  the  harvest  of  sound  instruction  may  be  late,  and 
not  so  extensive  as  many  suppose,  it  would,   notwithstand- 
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ing,  be  most  valuable.  By  raising  the  intelligence  of  the 
poor,  and  enabling  them  the  better  to  appreciate  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  quacks  on  whom  and  on  whose  nostrums 
they  are  so  often  called  upon  to  depend,*  and  to  estimate 
the  more  remote,  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of 
their  actions,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  contribute  materially 
to  their  advantage. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  in  reference  to  the  diflfusion  of 
education,  that — "  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement,  ignor- 
ance is  the  most  formidable ;  because  the  only  true  secret 
of  assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering 
their  own  condition,  and  to  supply  them,  not  with  a  tempo- 
rary stimulus,  but  with  a  permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the 
standard  of  intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor  become  more  and 
more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advan- 
tage, more  likely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more 
able  to  understand,  and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed, 
and  right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has 
been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many  avenues 

^  The  agitation  in  Ireland  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  has  afforded  the  most 
striking  example  in  modem  history  of  the  influence  of  the  continued  itera- 
tion  of  unfounded  assertions,  and  of  the  merest  quackery,  in  deluding  and 
misleading  a  people.  Those  vrho  set  on  foot  the  clamour  for  repeal  were 
much  too  clear-sighted  to  imagine  it  could  succeed  ;  and  it  is  doubtful, 
perhaps,  whether  they  really  wished  that  it  should.  They  knew,  however,  that 
by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  a  susceptible  and  confiding  people,  and 
assuring  them  that  they  were  nowise  to  blame  for  their  low  and  depressed 
condition,  which,  they  afiSj'med,  was  wholly  a  consequence  of  their  ruinoas 
connexion  with  England,  they  would  make  themseWes  be  regarded  as  patriots 
par  excellence :  and  that,  having  in  this  way  acquired  great  popular  infla- 
ence,  they  might  make  it  subservient  to  any  purpose  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, and  even  levy  heavy  contributions  on  their  unsuspecting  dupes  !  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  this  fraudulent  juggle  has  been  most  disgraceful  to 
its  contrivers  or  to  the  successive  governments  by  which  it  has  been  tolerated, 
and  sometimes  all  but  abetted.  It  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
retard  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  The  late  attempt  at  an  outbreak,  and 
the  prevalent  disaffection  of  the  peasantry,  are  the  necessary  results  of  more 
than  twenty  years*  incessant  abuse  of  England,  and  of  the  English  govern- 
ment and  people. 
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to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one  whose  faculties 
are  enlarged  and  exercised  :  he  sees  his  own  interest  more 
clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily,  he  does  not  study  im- 
mediate gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  repen- 
tance, or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future  life  without  an 
adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarely  be  found 
in  company  with  good  education.""  ^ 

We  fear,  however,  that  these,  and  other  advantages  of 
sound  instruction,  can  never  be  fully  realised  so  long  as  we  are 
left,  without  any  adequate  public  provision,  to  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  associations.  The 
country  is,  no  doubt,  under  great  obligations  to  those  who 
have  come  forward  to  provide  that  instruction  for  their  indi- 
gent fellow-countrymen  that  should  have  been  provided  by 
the  state.  But  while  we  give  every  credit  to  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  benevolent  individuals  now  referred  to, 
still  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  no  extension  of 
the  system  of  charity  and  subscription  schools  can  ever  fully 
compensate  for  the  want  of  a  statutory  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  public.  Something  of  degradation  always 
attaches  to  the  fact  of  one's  having  been  brought  up  in  a  cha- 
rity school.  The  parents  who  send  children  to  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  even  the  children,  know  that  they  have  been 
received  only  because  they  are  paupers  unable  to  pay  for  their 
education  ;  and  this  consciousness  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
that  sense  of  independence  and  self-respect,  for  the  want  of 
which  the  best  education  may  be  but  an  imperfect  substi- 
tute. But  no  such  feeling  could  operate  on  the  pupils  of 
schools  established  by  the  state.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  public  would  be  entitled  to  superintend  its  own  schools, 
to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  and  the 
species  of  instruction  to  be  afforded  to  the  pupils.  But,  in 
the  case  of  private  schools,  these  important  matters  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  irresponsible  individuals  ;  and  the 
masters  and  the  instruction  may  be  alike  deficient. 

>  Suraner*a  "  Records  of  the  Creation,"  vol.  ii.  p.  29B. 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult    matter   to   suggest   any  plan   for   a 
national  system   of  education   against  which   many  very 
weighty  objections  may  not  be  fairly  urged.     Suppose  it 
were  enacted,  that  a  school  for  the  elementary  branches  of 
instruction  should  be  founded  and  endowed  by  government 
in  every  parish,  or  other  convenient  district :  the  knotty 
questions  would  immediately  occur — Whether  shall  any 
and,  if  any,  what  system  of  religious  instruction  be  introduced 
into  these  schools  ? — To  whom  shall  the  drawing  up,  or 
choice,  of  class-books  be  intrusted  ? — Shall  the  same  class- 
books,  and  the  same  plan  of  instruction,  be  adopted  in  all 
the  schools,  or  if  not,  how,  and  to  what  extent,  shall  it  be 
varied  ? — Shall  it  be  compulsory,  as  in  Prussia,  on  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  shall  it  be  optional  ? — 
In  whom  shall  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters  be  vested, 
and  what  shall  be  the  test  of  their  qualifications  ?     These, 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  kind,  involving  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  must  all  be  investigated 
and  disposed  of,  in  one  way  or  other,  before  any  system 
of  national  education  can  be  established.    But  so  many  and 
such  formidable  objections,  originating  partly  in  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  subject,  and  partly  and  principally 
in  the  discordant  views  and  prejudices  of  the  different  reli- 
gious sects  and  political  parties  amongst  us,  might  be,  and 
no  doubt  would  be,  made  to  every  proposal  for  a  national 
system  of  education,  that,  however  beneficial,  there  are  cer- 
tainly but  slender  grounds  on  which  to  hope  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 

The  formation  of  benefit  clubs,  or  friendly  societies,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  devices  for  enabling  the  poor  to  provide 
for  themselves,  without  depending  on  the  charity  of  their 
more  opulent  neighbours.  Friendly  societies  are  formed  on 
a  principle  of  mutual  insurance.  Each  member  contributes 
a  certain  sum  by  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  subscriptions, 
while  he  is  in   health,  and    receives   from   the   societv  a 
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corresponding  pension  or  allowance  when  he  ia  incapacitated 
for  work  by  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age.  Nothing,  it  is 
obvious,  can  be  be  more  unexceptionable  than  the  principle  of 
these  associations.  Owing  to  the  general  exemption  from 
sickness  till  a  rather  late  period  of  life,  if  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals under  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  form  themselves 
into  a  society,  and  subscribe  each  a  small  sum  from  their 
surplus  earnings,  they  are  able  to  secure  a  comfortable  pro- 
vision in  the  event  of  their  becoming  unfit  for  labour.  But 
any  single  individual  who  should  trust  to  his  own  unassisted 
efforts  for  support,  would  obviously  be  placed  in  a  compara- 
tively hazardous  situation ;  for,  however  industrious  and 
parsimonious,  he  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  his  object, 
inasmuch  as  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  or  an  obstinate 
fit  of  sickness,  might,  by  throwing  him  out  of  employment, 
and  forcing  him  to  consume  the  savings  he  had  accumulated 
against  old  age,  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  indigence,  and 
oblige  him  to  become  dependent  on  others.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  favourable  circumstance, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  England  enrolled  in  friendly 
societies  is  supposed  at  this  moment  to  exceed  a  million. 
But,  though  great,  the  progress  of  these  societies  has  hitherto 
been  much  counteracted  by  the  ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment of  their  oflScers,  and  by  the  real  diflSculty  of  establish- 
ing them  on  a  solid  foundation.  The  principal  error  has 
consisted  in  their  fixing  their  allowance  scales  too  high. 
When  instituted,  they  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  mem- 
bers in  the  prime  of  life,  and  there  is  comparatively  little 
sickness  and  mortality  amongst  them  :  in  consequence,  their 
funds  rapidly  accumulate,  and  they  are  naturally  tempted, 
from  the  apparently  flourishing  state  of  their  affairs,  to  deal 
liberally  by  those  members  who  are  occasionally  incapaci- 
tated. But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  societv 
is  placed  at  an  advanced  period  are  materially  diffe^ 
ent :  sickness  and  mortality  are  then  comparatively  preva- 
lent; the  contributions  to  the  fund  decline  at  the  same  time 
that  the  outgoings  increase ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently 
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happened  that  the  society  has  become  altogether  bankrupt, 
and  that  the  oldest  members  have  been  left,  at  the  close  of 
their  lives,  destitute  of  all  support  from  a  fund  on  which 
they  had  relied,  and  to  which  they  had  largely  contributed. 
But  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  friendly  societies 
have  been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  amended;  various 
eflForts,  many  oi^. which  have  been  productive  of  the  best 
effects,  having^een  made  by  private  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  by  the  legislature,  to  obviate  the  chances 
of  their  failure,  and  to  encourage  their  foundation  on  sound 
principles.  Two  reports  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  On  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly  Societies," 
printed  in  1825  and  1827,  contain  a  great  deal  of  authen- 
tic information  as  to  their  constitution ;  and  the  Report 
and  Tables  published  by  the  Highland  Society  are  also 
valuable.  It  is  true  that  several  important  points  still 
remain  to  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  enough  has  been  done  to  enable  the  legislature  to 
interfere  in  assisting  the  formation  of  friendly  societies 
on  a  solid  foundation.  The  regulations  enacted  in  that 
view  are  embodied  in  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  56;  4  and  5  Will. 
IV.,  c.  40 ;  and  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  83. 

The  institution  of  savings'  banks  deserves  also  the  warm- 
est support  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  improvement  and 
independence  of  the  poor.  The  want  of  a  safe  place  of  de- 
posit for  savings,  where  they  would  yield  a  reasonable 
interest,  and  whence  they  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure 
without  loss,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  accumulation  among  labourers. 
The  diflSculty  of  investment  has  led  many  to  neglect  oppor- 
tunities of  saving  of  which  they  might  have  availed  them- 
selves ;  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  those  who,  in 
despite  of  every  discouragement,  had  accumulated  a  little 
capital,  have  been  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  to  lend  it  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters  and 
desperate  fortunes,  whose  bankruptcy  has  involved  them,  in 
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irremediable  ruin.  But  this  state  of  things  has  been  in  so 
far  obviated,  that  the  poor  man  may  now  readily  deposit 
his  smallest  savings  in  banks,  where  they  are  faithfully 
preserved,  with  the  interest  accruing  upon  them,  to  assist 
his  future  wants :  and  as  there  are  but  few  who  are  insensible 
of  the  blessings  of  independence,  the  system  has  made  an 
extraordinary  progress,  the  deposits  in  the  savings^  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  having  amounted,  in  184*6,  to  the 
sum  of  0^31,743,250. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  these  banks  do 
not  fully  remove  the  diflSculty  that  has  always  existed  in 
England  of  profitably  investing  small  sums.  They  are, 
in  fact,  applicable  only  to  the  exigencies  of  servants  and 
labourers,  and  not  to  those  of  little  tradesmen,  farmers,  &c. 
No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than  ^30,  exclusive  of 
compound  interest,  at  the  rate  of  £3^  Os.  lOd.  per  cent  per 
annum,  to  a  savings^  bank  in  any  one  year;  the  total 
amount  of  the  deposits  to  be  received  from  one  indivi- 
dual is  not  to  exceed  .£^150;  and  whenever  the  deposits 
and  the  compound  interest  accruing  upon  them,  standing 
in  the  name  of  an  individual,  amount  to  <£200,  no  farther 
interest  is  paid  upon  such  deposit.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  this  system  should  be  extended  as 
widely  as  possible.  In  Scotland,  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  public  banks  to  receive  deposits  of  such 
small  sums  as  «f  10,  or  even  £5,  and  to  allow  interest  upon 
them  at  about  one  per  cent  less  than  the  interest  obtained 
by  investing  in  the  funds.  And  perhaps  no  single  cir- 
cumstance has  done  more  than  this  to  generate  and  dif- 
fuse those  habits  of  foresight  and  economy  by  which  the 
Scotch  peasantry  and  small  tradesmen  are  so  honourably 
distinguished.  Such  facilities  of  accumulation  have  not 
been  at  any  time  afforded  in  England ;  and  tradesmen  in 
London  and  other  places,  who  wish  to  invest  a  small  sum 
80  as  to  make  it  profitable,  have  had  either  to  lend  it  to  a 
private  individual,  which  is  in  most  cases  attended  with 
risk,  or  to  buy  funded  property  with  it.     This  latter  mode 
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of  investment,  however,  though  extensively  practised,  has 
several  drawbacks :  it  renders  the  sum  invested  liable  to 
be  affected  by  fluctuations  of  the  funds ;  the  investment 
cannot  be  made  without  the  assistance  of  third  parties; 
the  money  cannot  be  drawn  out  at  once  without  any  sort 
of  trouble ;  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
stocks  and  the  business  of  stock-jobbing  is  required.  These 
inconveniences  have  now,  however,  been  partially  obviated 
by  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks,  which  generally,  we 
believe,  grant  interest  on  deposits,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Scotch  banks.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  provided  it  could 
be  done  without  involving  the  establishment  in  any  risk, 
were  the  plan  of  giving  interest  on  deposits  also  adopted  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  her  branches. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ckmflicting  Opinions  with  respect  to  the  Origin  of  Rent — Tlieory  of 
Dr  Anderson — Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent — Not  a  Cause  but  a 
Consequence  of  the  High  Value  of  Raw  Produce — Does  not  enter 
into  Price — Distinction  between  Agriculture  and  Manufactures — 
Rents  depend  partly  on  the  Extent  to  which  Tillage  has  been  carried^ 
and  partly  on  Situation — Inequality  and  Mischievous  Operation  of 
Taxes  on  Rent. 

M.  QuESNAY  and  Dr  Smith  supposed,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  that  rent  formed  the  recompense  of  nature  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  husbandman  after  all  that  part  of  the 
produce  had  been  deducted  which  could  be  considered  as  the 
recompense  of  the  work  of  man.^  Others  supposed  that 
rent  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the  landlords  enjoy- 
ing a  monopoly  of  the  soil,  and  being,  in  consequence, 
enabled  to  obtain  an  artificially  enhanced  price  for  its  pro- 
duce. The  latter  contended,  of  course,  that  rent  entered 
as  an  important  element  into  the  cost  of  corn  and  other 
agricultural  products.  But  in  the  system  of  the  Econo- 
mists, rent,  being  looked  upon  as  a  free  gift  of  nature,  was 
not  supposed  to  afiect  prices.  Smith,  though  he  adopted 
the  opinions  of  the  Economists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
rent,  is  not  very  consistent  in  his  statements  as  to  its  ope- 
ration on  prices :  on  the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
he  considered  it  as  directly  influencing  them.* 

The  fiillacy  of  these  contradictory  statements  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Were  rent  really  the  recompense  of  the 
work  of  nature,  it  would  always  exist,  wherever  cultivation 
is  practised,  and  would  be  equal  at  all  times  ;  neither  of 
which  is  the  case.     To  suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 

'  Afit4,  p.  -45,  and  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  161. 
«  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  23. 
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monopoly,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords,  is  still  more  visionary.  No  combination  of 
any  sort  exists  among  them  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
some  are  receiving  high  rents,  the  rents  of  others  are  so 
trifling  as  to  be  next  to  nothing — a  suflScient  proof  that  they 
depend  on  something  else  than  monopoly. 

The  true  theory  of  rent  was,  for  the  first  time,  satis- 
factorily unfolded,  very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,^'  bv  Dr  James  Anderson.  He 
showed,  by  an  original  and  able  analysis,  that  rent  is  not 
the  recompense  of  the  work  of  nature,  nor  a  consequence  of 
land  being  made  private  property  ;  but  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  latter  being  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  impossible  to  apply  capital 
indefinitely  to  any  quality  of  land  without,  generally  speak- 
ing, obtaining  from  it  a  diminished  return.  He  further 
showed,  that  corn  is  always  sold  at  its  natural  price,  or  at 
tlie  price  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  supply,  and  that 
this  price  is  totally  unaffected  by  the  payment  of  rent ;  and 
he  deduced  from  this  doctrine  many  important  practical  con- 
clusions, particularly  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  tithes 
and  other  taxes  over  raw  produce.  These  doctrines  have 
since  been  illustrated  and  enforced  by  others.  But  the 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
place  it  in  a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view,  and  to  obviate 
some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  theory.  ^ 

^  Dr  Anderson  was  born  at  Hermandston,  in  Midlothian,  in  1740.  He 
was  long  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen. In  1777  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Corn  Laws,"  in  which  (pp.  45-50)  he  has  explained  the  theory  of  rent  with 
a  sagacity  and  discrimination  that  have  nerer  been  surpassed.  Haring  left 
Aberdeenshire,  Anderson  resided  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  projected  and  edited  the  "Bee,"  a  respectable  weekly 
publication.  In  1797  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  he 
edited  **  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  Arts,"  &c.  In  this 
work  (vol.  y.  pp.  401-405)  he  gave  a  new  and  able  exposition  of  the  nature, 
origin,  and  progress  of  rent.  But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  publica- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  his  profound  and  important  disquisitions 
attracted  any  attention.    And  so  completely  were  they  forgotten,  that  when 
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To  acquire  clear  and  correct  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  rent,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  sources  whence  it  arises  ;  that  is,  between  the 
portion  of  the  gross  rent  of  an  estate  or  farm  which  is 
really  paid  for  the  use  of  the  natural  and  inherent  powers 
of  the  soil,  and  the  portion  paid  for  the  use  of  the  buildings, 
fences,  drains,  roads,  and  other  improvements  (if  such  there 
be)  made  upon  the  soil.  Two  farms  may  be  naturally  of 
about  equal  goodness,  and  equally  well  situated;  but,  if 
little  or  no  capital  have  been  expended  upon  the  one,  while 
a  great  deal  has  been  judiciously  expended  upon  the  other, 
they  will  let  for  very  different  sums.  It  is  usual,  no  doubt, 
to  call  all  sums  derived  by  the  landlords  from  land, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  by  the  name  of  rent ;  but,  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  sums  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  those  paid  for 
improvements,  or  for  the  use  of  the  capital  laid  out  upon 
the  laud.  The  latter  are  obviously  profits  ;  and  their 
amount,  at  any  given  period,  must  consequently  depend  on 
the  principles  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit.  And  hence, 
to  obviate  confusion  and  inaccuracy,  we  shall,  in  this  inquiry, 
regard  rent  as  consisting  of  that  portion  of  the  gross  sum 
paid  for  the  land,  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  its  natural  or 
inherent  powers,  or  which  would  be  paid  for  it,  supposing  it 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  any  improvement  upon 
it.  Whatever  the  landlords  receive  beyond  this,  is  profit, 
not  rent. 

On  the  first  settling  of  any  country  abounding  in  large 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  no  rent  is  paid  ;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  no  person  will  pay  renf  for  what  may 
be  procured  in  unlimited  quantities  for  nothing.  Thus,  in 
Australia,  where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  unappropriated 

Mr  Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West  published  their  tracts  on  rent,  in  1815, 
th«y  wer«  uniTersally  supposed  to  be  the  real  authors  of  the  theory  I  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their  originality  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubtod  wh(>ther  they  explained  the  theory  as  satisfactorily  as  it  had  been 
explained  about  fbrty  years  before.     Anderson  died  in  1808. 
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laud,  rent,  in  the  proper  and  scientific  sense  of  the  word, 
will  not  be  heard  of  until  the  best  lands  have  become  private 
property  and  been  occupied.  Suppose,  however,  this  comes 
to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  population  has  increased,  so  that 
the  demand  for  raw  produce  can  no  longer  be  supplied  by 
the  culture  of  the  best  lands  :  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  plain  that  population  will  become  stationary,  unless  the 
price  of  corn  and  other  raw  produce  rise  so  as  to  enable 
inferior  lands  to  be  cultivated.  No  advance  short  of  this 
will  procure  another  bushel  of  corn  ;  and  competition  will 
not,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  allow  prices  to  rise  per- 
manently above  this  level.  The  inhabitants  have,  therefore, 
but  one  alternative.  If  they  pay  a  price  suflScieut  to  cover 
the  expense  of  cultivating  secondary  lands,  they  will  obtain 
additional  supplies ;  if  they  do  not,  they  must  be  without 
them. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  price  rises  so  as  to  pay  the  expense 
of  raising  corn  on  soils  which,  in  return  for  the  same  ex- 
penditure that  would  yield  ]00  quarters  on  lands  of  the 
first  quality t  yield  only  90  quarters :  it  is  plain  it  will 
then  be  indifferent  to  a  farmer  whether  he  pay  a  rent  of  ten 
quarters  for  the  first  quality  of  land,  or  farm  the  second 
quality,  which  is  unappropriated  and  open,  without  paying 
any  rent.  If  the  population  went  on  increasing,  lands  which 
would  yield  only  80,  70,  60,  50,  fee,  quarters  in  return  for 
the  same  expenditure  that  had  raised  100  quarters  on  the 
best  lands,  might  be  successively  brought  under  cultivation. 
And  when  recourse  has  been  had  to  these  inferior  lands,  the 
com  rents  of  those  that  are  superior  will  plainly  be  equal 
to  the  differences  between  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained 
from  them  and  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  worst  quality, 
under  tillage.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  worst  quality 
cultivated  yields  60  quarters,  then  the  rent  oi\kiA first  quality 
will  be  40  quarters,  or  100— 60;  the  rent  of  the  ««co/ki  quality 
will,  in  like  manner,  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90 
and  60,  or  30  quarters;  the  rent  of  the  third  quality  will  be 
equal  to  80—60,  or  20  quarters,  and  so  on  ;  the  produce 
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raised  on  the  land  last  cultivated,  or  by  means  of  the  cen- 
tal last  applied  to  the  soil,  being  all  tiie  while  sold  at  its 
neeessarj  price,  or  at  that  price  which  is  merely  sufficient 
to  coyer  the  cost  of  its  production,  including  therein  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  on  the  capital  of  the  cuItiTators. 
If  the  price  were  above  this  level,  agriculture  would  be 
a  peculiarly  profitable  business,  and  tillage  would  be  im- 
mediately extended ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price 
fell  below  this  level,  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
■oil,  and  the  poorer  lands  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  rent  would  not 
enter  into  the  price  of  the  produce  raised  by  means  of  the 
capital  last  applied  to  the  soil,  that  being  exclusively  made 
up  of  wages  and  profits.  The  proprietors  of  the  superiiv 
Umds  obtain  rent ;  but  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  their 
greater  fertility.  The  demand  cannot  be  supplied  without 
eultivating  inferior  soils,  the  produce  of  whidi  muat  neoes- 
■arily  sell  for  such  a  price  as  will  afford  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  to  their  cultivators.  This  price  will,  however,  yield 
a  surplus,  over  and  above  this  ordinary  rate,  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  more  fertile  lands;  and  this  surplus  forms  rent. 
•*  In  every  country,''  says  Dr  Anderson,  "  there  are  va- 
rious soils  which  are  endued  with  different  degrees  of  fertility; 
and  hence  it  must  happen,  that  the  farmer  who  cultivates  the 
most  fertile  of  these  can  afford  to  bring  his  com  to  market 
at  a  lower  price  than  others  who  cultivate  poorer  fields.  But 
if  the  corn  that  grows  on  these  fertile  spots  be  not  sufficient 
fully  to  supply  the  market,  the  price  will  naturally  be  raised 
to  such  a  height  as  to  indemnify  others  for  the  expense  of 
cultivating  poorer  soils.  The  former,  however,  who  culti- 
vates the  rich  spots,  will  be  able  to  sell  his  com  at  the  same 
rate  with  those  who  occupy  poorer  fields ;  he  will,  conse- 
quently, receive  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  for  the  com 
he  raises.  Many  persons  will,  therefore,  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  possession  of  these  fertile  fields  ;  being  content  to 
give  a  certain  premium  for  an  exclusive  privilege  to  ciiltivate 
them,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  more  or  leas 
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fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  this  premium  which  constitutes 
what  we  now  call  rent;  a  medium  by  which  the  expense  of 
cultivating  soils  of  very  different  degrees  of  fertility  is 
reduced  to  a  perfect  equality."*'  * 

Bent,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  return  for  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  not  for  the  capital  laid  out  on  its  improvement, 
results  entirely  from  the  necessity  of  resorting,  as  population 
increases,  to  soils  of  a  decreasing  degree  of  fertility,  or  of 
applying  capital  to  the  old  land  with  a  less  return.  It  varies 
inversely  as  the  produce  obtained  by  means  of  the  capital 
and  labour  employed  in  cultivation,  increasing  when  the 
profits  of  agriculture  diminish,  and  diminishing  when  they 
increase.  Profits  are  at  their  maximum  in  countries  like 
Australia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  generally  in  all  situa- 
tions in  which  no  rent  is  paid,  and  the  best  of  the  good  lands 
only  cultivated ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  rents  have 
attained  their  maximum  so  long  as  capital  yields  any  surplus 
in  the  shape  of  profit. 

A  quarter  of  wheat  may  be  raised  in  Kent  or  Essex,  or 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  for  ^fourth  or  ^ fifth  part,  perhaps, 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  raise  it  on  the  worst  soils  in 
cultivation  in  the  least  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The 
same  article  cannot,  however,  have  two  or  more  prices  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  market.  Hence,  if  the  price 
be  not  such  as  will  indemnify  the  producers  of  the  wheat 
raised  on  the  worst  soils,  they  will  cease  bringing  it  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  required  supplies  will  no  longer  be  obtained  ; 
while,  if  the  price  exceed  this  sum,  fresh  capital  will  be  ap- 
plied to  its  production,  and  competition  will  soon  sink  prices 
to  their  natural  level — that  is,  to  such  a  sum  as  will  afford 
the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the  raisers  of  that 
portion  of  the  required  supply  which  is  produced  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  or  at  the  greatest  expense. 
The  cost  of  producing  this  last  portion  determines  the  price 

1  <<  Observations  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  Industry/'  p.  376, 
published  in  1777,  the  same  year  as  the  tract  on  the  Com  Laws,  already 
referred  to. 
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of  the  whole  crop.  And,  therefore,  it  is  plainly  the  same 
thing  to  the  consamers  whether,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
society,  the  excess  of  return  over  the  cost  of  production,  on 
lands  of  the  first  quality,  goes  to  a  non-resident  landlord  or 
an  occupier.  It  must  go  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Com  is 
not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but  rent  is  paid  because  com 
is  high — ^because  the  demand  cannot  be  supplied  without 
cultivating  soils  of  a  diminished  degree  of  fertility  as  com- 
pared with  the  best.  Suppose  there  is  in  any  country  an 
efiectual  demand  for  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  com  ;  that 
nine  millions  may  be  raised  upon  lands  that  yield  a  high 
rent,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  other  million  on 
inferior  lands  which  yield  nothing  but  ordinary  profits  to 
their  cultivators :  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
the  relinquishing  of  the  rents  payable  by  the  superior  lands 
would  be  no  boon  to  the  cultivators  of  those  that  are  in- 
ferior. It  would  not  lessen  their  expenses ;  that  is,  it  would 
not  lessen  the  capital  and  labour  employed  by  them  in 
raising  that  portion  of  the  required  supply  which  is  pro- 
duced on  their  lands ;  and  unless  it  did  this,  it  is  obviously 
impossible,  supposing  the  demand  not  to  decline,  that  it 
should  lower  prices.  Although,  therefore,  the  landlords 
should  give  up  the  whole  of  their  rents,  it  would  have  no 
influence  over  prices.  Such  an  act  would  turn  farmers  into 
landlords,  and  landlords  into  beggars ;  but  there  its  efiect 
would  stop.  The  case,  however,  is  entirely  different  when 
the  cost  of  production  varies.  If  it  diminish,  the  competition 
of  the  producers  will  infallibly  sink  prices  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  while,  if  it  increase,  supplies  will  not  continue  to 
be  brought  to  market,  unless  the  price  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ing level.  In  no  case,  therefore,  whether  the  demand  be 
great  or  small — whether  for  one  thousand  or  one  million 
of  quarters — can  the  price  of  raw  produce  permanently 
exceed  or  fall  below  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of 
producing  that  portion  of  the  supply  which  is  raised  on  the 
worst  land,  or  by  means  of  the  last  capital  laid  out  on  the 
soil. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory,  that  though  it  may 
apply  in  unappropriated  countries  like  Australia,  it  will  not 
apply  in  countries  like  England,  where  land  is  universally 
appropriated,  and  where,  it  is  alleged,  the  worst  qualities 
always  yield  some  small  rent  to  the  proprietor. 

It  may  be  observed  of  this  objection,  that  even  were  it 
well-founded,  it  would  not  practically  affect  the  previous 
conclusions.  There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  vast  tracts 
of  land  which  do  not  let  for  6d.  an  acre;  but  to  cultivate 
these  would  require  an  outlay  of  many  thousands  of  pounds ; 
and  the  rent  would  consequently  bear  so  small  a  proportion 
to  the  expenses  of  production,  as  to  become  altogether  evan- 
escent and  inappreciable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  in  this, 
and  most  other  extensive  countries,  a  great  deal  of  land 
which  yields  no  rent.^  In  the  United  States  and  Russia 
such  is  unquestionably  the  case  ;  and  yet  no  one  presumes 
to  say,  that  the  laws  which  regulate  rent  in  them,  are 
different  from  those  which  regulate  it  in  England  and 
France.  The  poorest  lands  are  always  let  in  immense  tracts. 
If  it  were  attempted  to  let  particular  portions  of  these 
tracts  separately,  no  one  would  offer  for  them  ;  but  they 
appear  to  yield  rent,  because,  though  they  really  fetch 
nothing,  the  more  fertile  spots  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mixed, may,  in  most  cases,  be  let  for  a  larger  or  smaller 
rent.  But  although  every  rood  of  laud  in  Britain  paid  a 
high  rent,  it  might  still  be  truly  affirmed,  that  such  rent 
did  not  enter  into  the  price  of  raw  produce.  Rent  consists 
of  the  difference,  or  of  the  value  of  the  difference,  between 
the  produce  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  capital 
first  applied  to  the  land,  and  that  which  is  last  applied 

*  A  noble  marquis  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Ayrshire,  consisting  of  about 
lOyOOO  English  acres,  which  is  let  for  about  £70  a-year  !  There  is  a  house 
upon  the  farm,  and  some  further  capital  has  been  laid  out  upon  it.  Perhaps, 
taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this 
rast  tract  fetches  no  rent  properly  so  called.  Several  similar  instances 
might  be  mentioned. 
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to  it.  It  would,  ms  alremdj  seen,  be  indifferent  to  a 
enltiTrntor,  whether  he  paid  a  rent  of  ten  qoartera  to  a 
landlord  for  land  jieI<Ung,  irith  a  certain  outlay,  100 
quarters  of  com,  or  employed  the  same  capital  in  cnlti- 
Tating  inferior  land  yielding  only  90  quarters,  for  which 
he  paid  no  rent.  Were  it  possible  always  to  obtain  100 
quarters  for  every  equal  additional  capital  applied  to  the 
superior  soils,  no  person,  it  is  obrious,  would  ever  resort  to 
those  of  inferior  fertility ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  largest  population  might  be  supported  on  the  smallest 
extent  of  land.  But  such  is  not  the  law  under  which  food 
is  obtained;  and  the  fact  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  new 
and  less  fertile  land  is  invariably  brought  under  cultivation, 
demonstrates  that  additional  capital  and  labour  cannot  be 
indefinitely  applied  with  the  same  advantage  to  the  old  land. 
The  state  of  a  country  may  be  such,  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce  may  be  so  great,  that  every  quality  of  land 
actually  yields  rent ;  but  it  is  the  same,  in  respect  of  this 
theory,  if  there  be  any  capital  employed  in  husbandry  which 
yields  only  ordinary  profits,  whether  it  be  employed  upon 
old  or  new  land.  And  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
every  where  employed  in  such  manner,  is  a  fact  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  are  influenced  by  the  same  principles,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  capital  and  labour,  that  influence  other  men. 
Like  them,  they  endeavour,  in  prosecuting  their  own  in- 
terests, so  to  adjust  their  capital  that  the  last  quantity 
laid  out  may  yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  landlord 
occupies  a  farm  which  he  might  let  for  «P200  a-year, 
producinn^,  with  a  certain  outlay  of  capital,  300  quarters  of 
wheat :  If  tlie  farm  be  managed  with  the  requisite  skill  and 
attention,  the  wheat  should,  at  an  average,  sell  for  so  mucli 
money  as  is  equivalent  to  the  rent,  the  expense  of  labour,  and 
the  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  Suppose,  now,  that  the 
landlord  finds  that,  by  laying  out  additional  capital  on  the 
farm,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  10,  20,  50,  or  100  quarters 
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more;  he  will  make  the  outlay,  provided  the  additional  pro- 
duce yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  He  will  not  wait, 
to  commence  the  outlay,  till  prices  rise  to  a  still  higher 
elevation.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  make  him  imme- 
diately set  about  it,  if  they  be  such  as  afford  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  his  realising  the  usual  profits  on  the  capital  to  be 
expended.  He  will,  in  fact,  act  exactly  as  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  acts  who  sends  another  ship  to  sea,  or  builds 
another  cotton-mill,  whenever  he  supposes  that  the  capital 
so  embarked  will  yield  customary  profits.  And  supposing 
the  farm  were  let  to  a  tenant,  he,  it  is  obvious,  will  do  the 
same  as  the  proprietor,  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to 
obtain  so  much  profit  as  may  suffice,  over  and  above  the 
usual  return,  to  replace  the  capital  itself  previously  to  the 
termination  of  the  lease.  Whether  he  will  employ  this 
additional  capital  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstance  of 
prices  being  such  as  will  repay  his  expenses  and  profits ;  for 
he  knows  he  will  have  no  additional  rent  to  pay.  Even  at 
the  expiration  of  his  lease,  the  fact  of  an  additional  capital 
being  employed  would  not  occasion  a  rise  of  rent,  unless  in 
so  far  as  some  portion  of  it,  by  being  permanently  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  may  increase  its  inherent  powers; 
and  were  his  landord  to  require  more  rent  because  a  greater 
movable  capital  had  been  employed,  he  would  cease  to 
employ  it ;  since,  by  the  supposition,  he  gets  only  the  same 
profits  he  might  get  by  employing  it  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  industry. 

If  we  reverse  the  previous  suppositions,  and  suppose  that 

the  owner  of  the  farm  finds  that,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  price 

>f  com,  the  capital  employed  in  its  cultivation  does  not 

'ield  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  he  will  then, 

tjting  on  the  same  principle  that  led  him  in  the  other  case 

>  increase  the  capital  on  the  farm,  immediately  withdraw 

part  of  it ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  let,  the  rent  would  be 

oportionally  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  or  sooner. 

It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  state  that,  in  prac- 

S  these  results  do  not  follow,  as  here  supposed,  imme- 
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«f  had  taksa  hs^  ^shrnsSoA  jisM  r«ct  or  Dot,  tiie  last 
capital  applSf4  t^  tbe  la&i  jieUs  odj  liie  eomoioo  and 
M^en/gt  nvt  o(  profit ;  acd  oouequ^nslT.  ihe  priee  of  the 
fn^fiar>t  wbidb  it  rieidz.  aad  wiudi  regnlates  the  price  of 
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It  hzA  \j*:^fa  «a:d  that  ihis  reasoning  inrolves  a  contradic- 
tK/D^  and  iJiat  it  a/'coonts  for  a  rise  and  a  fall  of  price  in 
the  same  wav,  or  bv  an  extension  of  cultivation  !  But  it 
U  eauy  to  see  that  it  does  no  such  thing.  The  price  of  corn 
will  always  be  low  where  it  is  cheaply  produced,  as  in  Po- 
land ;  and  it  will  occasionally  be  low  where  it  costs  a  great 
deal  to  produce  it,  as  in  England,  when  a  redundant  supply 
i«  brought  to  market.  Suppose  that  the  effectual  demand 
for  corn  in  Great  Britain  is  such  as  will  enable  lands  of  the 
third  or  fourth  degree  of  fertility  to  be  cultivated  with  the 
cuiitomary  return  to  the  cultivators,  but  that,  owing  to 
variable  harvoHts,  to  injudicious  encouragement  held  out  by 
thi»  loj;i«lature,  the  ardour  of  speculation,  the  miscalcula- 
tion of  farmers,  or  anv  other  cause,  inferior  lands,  or  those  of 
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the  fifth  degree  of  fertility,  have  been  brought  under  tillage : 
the  increased  quantity  of  produce  that  will  then  be  brought 
to  market  will  plainly  depress  prices  to  such  an  extent  that, 
instead  of  yielding  average  profits  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
fifth  class,  they  will  not  yield  them  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
fourth  class.  But  they  will  yield  more  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  fourth  than  to  those  of  the  fifth ;  the  latter,  therefore, 
will  be  first  driven  from  their  business ;  and  when  thev 
have  retired,  prices  will  rise,  not  indeed  to  such  a  height  as 
to  enable  the  fifth  class  of  lands  to  be  cultivated,  but  so 
high  as  to  enable  the  cultivators  of  the  fourth  class  to  con* 
tinue  their  business ;  that  is,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to 
the  sum  that  will  enable  the  raisers  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  produce  required  to  supply  the  eiFectual  demand  to 
obtain  ordinary  profits.  Should  the  demand,  instead  of 
continuing  stationary,  increase  so  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
plied without  resorting  to  still  inferior  lands,  the  price  of 
com  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  expense  of 
their  cultivation.  But  to  whatever  extent  the  demand 
might  increase,  if  such  improvements  were  made  in  agri- 
culture, or  in  the  art  of  raising  com,  as  should  enable  the 
supply  to  be  obtained  from  land  of  the  highest  degree  of 
fertility,  prices  would  necessarily  fall  to  the  level  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  cultivators,  inferior  lands  would 
be  abandoned,  and  rent  would  disappear. 

It  is  farther  said,  by  those  who  have  cavilled  at  this  theory, 
that  it  represents  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  as  the 
cause  of  rent ;  whereas  it  is,  they  affirm,  the  growing  de- 
mand of  the  population  for  food  that  is  its  cause,  it  being 
the  rise  of  price  consequent  to  this  increased  demand  that 
occasions  the  cultivation  of  inferior  lands,  and  the  payment 
of  rent  for  those  that  are  superior.  This,  however,  is  at  best 
mere  verbal  trifling.  The  demand  of  the  population  for 
corn  elevates  its  price  to  the  height  necessary  to  obtain  the 
required  supply,  and  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  being  produced ;  but  rent  originates  in  the 
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peculiar  circumstances  under  which  supplies  of  com  aro 
produced.  Were  it  not  that  it  is  most  frequently  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  an  increased  supply,  to  resort  to 
soils  of  different  degrees  of  fertility,  or  to  apply  capital, 
with  a  less  return,  to  the  old  land,  rent  would  be  altogether 
unknown  ;  nor,  though  the  demand  for  com  were  increased 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  prices  be  permanently  ele- 
vated. It  does,  therefore,  seem  to  be  logically  as  well  as 
substantially  correct  to  affirm,  that  the  decreasing  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  the  immediate  cause  of  rent ;  and  that  its 
amount  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  inferior  land 
is  cultivated  or  good  land  forced. 

This  analvsis  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent  discovers 
an  important  distinction  between  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry.  In  manufactures,  the 
worst  machinery  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  every  day  its 
powers  are  improved  by  new  inventions,  and  it  is  rendered 
capable  of  yielding  a  greater  amount  of  produce  with  the  same 
expense ;  and  as  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  quantity 
of  improved  machinery  that  may  be  introduced,  as  a  million 
of  steam-en":ines  mav  be  constructed  for  the  same,  or  rather 
for  a  less,  proportional  expense  than  would  be  required  for 
the  construction  of  one,  competition  never  fails  to  reduce 
the  price  of  manufactured  commodities  to  the  sum  for 
which  they  may  be  produced  according  to  the  least  expen- 
sive method. 

In  agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  machines,  or 
best  soils  are  brought  first  into  use,  and  recourse  is  after- 
wards had  to  inferior  soils,  or  those  requiring  a  greater 
expenditure  to  make  them  yield  the  same  supplies.  It  is 
true  that  improvements  in  the  construction  of  farming  im- 
plements, the  discovery  of  more  efficient  manures,  the  intro- 
duction of  more  prolific  crops,  and  of  improved  systems  of 
raana«yement,  increase,  in  a  high  degree,  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  and  proportionally  reduce  the  price  of  raw 
produce ;  but  a  fall  of  price,  though  permanent  in  manu- 
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factures,  is  temporary  only  in  agriculture.  When  the  price 
of  com  Ls  reduced,  all  classes  obtain  greater  quantities  than 
before  in  exchange  for  their  products  or  their  labour  :  hence 
the  rate  of  profit,  and  consequently  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  are  both  increased ;  and  this  increase,  by  causing  a 
greater  demand  for  labour  and  higher  wages,  leads,  in  the 
end,  to  an  increase  of  population,  and,  consequently,  to  a 
further  demand  for  raw  produce  and  an  extended  cultiva- 
tion. Agricultural  improvements  obviate,  sometimes  for 
a  lengthened  period,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
inferior  soils ;  still,  however,  their  influence  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  permanent.  The  stimulus  which  they  at  the 
same  time  give  to  population,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
mankind  to  increase  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  raise  prices,  and,  by  forcing  re- 
course to  poor  lands,  rents  also. 

In  illustrating  this  important  distinction  between  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturinig:  industrv,  Mr  Malthus  has  set 
the  theory  of  rent  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  "  The  earth,'' 
he  observes,  ^'  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  a  vast  ma- 
chine, presented  by  nature  to  man  for  the  production  of  food 
and  raw  materials  ;  but  to  make  the  resemblance  more  just, 
as  far  as  they  admit  of  comparison,  we  should  consider  the 
soil  as  a  present  to  man  of  a  great  number  of  machines,  all 
susceptible  of  continued  improvement  by  the  application  of 
capital  to  them,  but  yet  of  very  different  original  qualities 
vnd  powers. 
"  This  great  inequality  in  the  powers  of  the  machinery 
nployed  in  procuring  raw  produce,  forms  one  of  the  most 
markable  features  which  distinguishes  the  machinery  of 
e  land  from  the  machinery  employed  in  manufactures. 
**  When  a  machine  in  manufactures  is  invented  which 
I  produce  more  finished  work  with  less  labour  and  capital 
n  before,  if  there  be  no  patent,  or  as  soon  as  the  patent 
7er,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  machines  mav  be  mivde 
ipply  the  whole  demand,  and  to  supersede  entirely  the 
>f  all  the  old  machinery.     The  natural  consequence  is, 
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that  the  price  ia  redaced  to  the  price  of  prodaction  from  the 
best  machinery ;  and  if  the  price  were  to  be  depressed  lower, 
the  whole  of  the  commoditj  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market. 

^  The  machines  which  prodace  com  and  raw  materiak, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  not  the  works  of 
man ;  and  we  find  by  experience  that  these  gifts  haye  yery 
difierent  qualities  and  powers.  The  most  fertile  lands  of  a 
country,  those  which,  like  the  best  machinery  in  manufieLO- 
tures,  yield  the  greatest  products  with  the  least  labour  and 
coital,  are  never  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  eflective 
demand  of  an  increasing  population.  The  price  of  raw  pro- 
duce, therefore,  naturally  rises  till  it  becomes  sufficiently 
high  to  pay  the  cost  of  raising  it  with  inferior  machines, 
and  by  a  more  expensive  process ;  and,  as  there  cannot  be 
two  prices  for  corn  of  the  same  quality,  all  the  other  ma- 
chines, the  working  of  which  requires  less  capital  compared 
with  the  produce,  must  yield  rents  in  proportion  to  their 
goodness. 

<'  Every  extensive  country  may  thus  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  gradation  of  machines  for  the  production  of  com 
and  raw  materials,  including  in  this  gradation  not  only  all 
the  various  qualities  of  poor  land,  of  which  every  large 
territory  has  generally  an  abundance,  but  the  inferior  ma- 
chinery which  may  be  said  to  be  employed  when  good  land 
is  further  and  further  forced  for  additional  produce.  As 
the  price  of  raw  produce  continues  to  rise,  these  inferior 
machines  are  successively  called  into  action ;  and  as  the 
price  of  raw  produce  continues  to  fall,  they  are  successively 
thrown  out  of  action.  The  illustration  here  used  serves  to 
show  at  once  the  necessity  of  the  actual  price  of  com  to  the 
actual  produce,  and  the  different  effect  which  would  attend 
a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  any  particular  manufacture, 
and  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  produce.*"^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 

1  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent,"  p.  37. 
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and  when  only  the  best  lands  are  cultivated,  rent  is  un- 
known. The  landlords,  as  such,  do  not  begin  to  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  soil  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  culti- 
vate lands  of  an  inferior  degree  of  fertility,  or  to  apply 
capital  to  the  superior  lands  with  a  diminished  return. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  rent  begins  to  be  paid ;  and  it 
continues  to  increase  according  as  cultivation  is  extended 
over  poorer  soils,  and  diminishes  according  as  they  are 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Rent,  therefore,  depends  exclu- 
sively on  the  extension  of  tillage.  It  is  high  where  tillage 
is  widely  extended  over  inferior  lands,  and  low  where  it  is 
confined  to  the  superior  descriptions  only.  But  in  no  case 
does  rent  enter  into  price ;  for  the  produce  raised  on  the 
poorest  lands,  or  by  means  of  the  capital  last  applied  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  determines  the  price  of  the  entire  crop ; 
and  this  produce  yields  only  the  common  and  average  rate 
of  profit.* 

In  the  previous  statements  we  have,  to  simplify  the 
question,  omitted  to  notice  the  influence  of  situation  on 
rent.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  must  be  an  important 
element  in  determining  its  amount ;  and  that  differences  of 
situation  must  have  precisely  the  same  sort  of  influence 

^  The  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  occasioned  by  the  decreasing  fer- 
tility of  the  soils  to  which  every  advancing  society  must  resort,  was,  we 
incline  to  think,  first  distinctly  shown  in  a  work  in  which  there  are  many 
just  and  ingenious,  intermixed  with  many  fanciful  and  erroneous  views, 
entitled  "  Principes  de  tout  Gouvemement,"  in  two  vols.  12mo,  published 
in  1766.  The  author  has,  on  one  occasion,  hit  upon  the  real  origin  of 
rent : — "  Quand  les  cultirateurs,  devenus  nombreuz/'  says  he,  "  auront 
d^frichtf  toutes  les  bonnes  terres,  par  lenr  augmentation  successive,  et  par 
la  continuity  du  d^frichement,  il  se  trouvera  un  point  ou  il  sera  plus  avan- 
tageuz  k  un  nouveau  colon  de  prendre  k  ferme  des  terres  fecondes,  que  d'en 
d^fHcher  de  nouvelles  beaucoup  moins  bonnes." — (Tom.  i.  p.  126.)  It  is  plain, 
however,  ft>om  his  not  reverting  to  the  subject,  that  he  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  stumbled ;  and  it  is 
apparent,  indeed,  from  other  passages  of  the  work,  that  he  supposed  rent 
entered  into  price. 

2  K 
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over  rent  as  differences  of  fertility.  Thus,  suppose  two 
farmers  employ  equal  quantities  of  capital,  in  the  cultivation 
of  farms  of  the  same  goodness,  the  one  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  London,  and  the  other  in  Yorkshire; 
and  suppose,  farther,  that  London  is  the  market  to  which 
the  produce  of  both  farms  is  sent,  and  that  the  cost  of  con- 
veying com  from  Yorkshire  to  London  is  5s.  a  quarter : 
under  these  circumstances,  if  the  gross  produce  of  each  &nn 
was  1000  quarters,  of  which  the  landlord  received  one-^fA 
part,  or  200  quarters,  as  rent,  the  farm  near  London  would 
fetch  jP50  a-vear  more  than  the  farm  in  Yorkshire.  For, 
as  the  corn  raised  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  London  is  not 
adequate  for  its  supply,  its  price  in  the  city  must  suffice  to 
pay  those  who  bring  any  portion  of  the  necessary  supplies 
from  the  greatest  distance,  as  well  for  the  expenses  of  car- 
riage as  for  those  of  production ;  and  the  farmer  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  who  gets  this  increased  price  for  his  pro- 
duce, will  have  to  pay  a  proportional  increase  of  money 
rent,  in  the  same  way  that  the  occupier  of  good  land  has  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  as  soon  as  inferior  lands  are  taken 
into  cultivation. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  remarking,  that  if  rents  were 
paid  in  com  and  not  in  money,  there  would  be  little  if  any 
difference  in  their  amount.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  it 
appears  that  the  Middlesex  farmer  should  not  only  pay  a 
higher  money  rent,  but  also  a  higher  corn  rent ;  for,  if  he 
do  not,  it  is  contended  that  he  will  have  as  great  a  quantity 
of  corn  as  profit  as  the  Yorkshire  farmer ;  and  as  the  value 
of  corn  in  Middlesex  is  greater  than  in  Yorkshire,  his  profits 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  proportionally  higher, 
which  cannot  be  the  case.  But  the  fact  of  their  paying  equal 
com  rents  would  not  really  cause  any  sensible  discrepancy 
in  their  profits.  We  have  supposed  that  both  farmers  em- 
ploy equal  quantities  of  capital ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  generally  speaking,  to  whatever  extent  the  value  of 
raw  produce  in  Middlesex  may  exceed   its  value  in  York- 
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shire,  the  value  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  capital 
belonging  to  the  Middlesex  farmer  will  be  increased  in  about 
the  same  degree :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  increased 
value  or  price  of  the  produce  belonging  to  the  latter  as 
profit,  is  only  about  equal  to  the  additional  value  of  the 
capital  he  has  employed,  and  that  he  is  not  really  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  other. 

It  would,  on  many  accounts,  be  desirable  to  be  able 
readily  to  distinguish  between  that  portion  ot  the  ffrosa  rental 
of  a  countrj^  which  is  to  be  considered  as  rent  properly 
so  called,  or  as  the  remuneration  paid  to  the  landlords  for 
the  use  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  and  that  portion 
which  is  the  return  to,  or  the  interest  upon,  the  capital  laid 
out  upon  houses,  fences,  drains,  roads,  and  other  improve- 
ments. But  how  desirable  soever,  it  is  admitted  by  all 
practical  men,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  such  a 
distinction  with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy.  No 
two  agriculturists,  supposing  them  to  be  desired  to  resolve 
the  gross  rent  of  a  single  improved  farm  into  its  constituent 
parts,  would  arrive  at  the  same  result.  Improvements  be- 
come so  much  blended  with  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil, 
that  the  influence  of  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  other ;  and  it  is  merely  the  joint  value  of  the  two 
that  can  be  estimated.  No  doubt  can,  however,  be  enter- 
tained by  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  vast 
sums — the  many  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands  of  mil- 
lions— that  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  soil  of  England, 
that  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  for  the  use  of  its 
natural  powers  is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  what  is 
paid  to  them  on  account  of  improvements.  And  hence  the 
inequality  and  mischievous  operation  of  taxes  on  rent.  Two 
landlords  receive  equal  rents  from  their  estates ;  but  the 
rent  of  one  is  principally  a  consequence  of  natural  fertility, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  derived  principally  from  outlays 
of  capital.  What,  then,  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  subject 
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them  both  to  the  same  equal  tax  ?  And  yet  the  amount  of 
their  rents  is  the  only  criterion  to  which  recourse  could  be 
had  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax — for  all  the  tax-col- 
lectors in  the  world  could  not  separate  between  what  was 
really  rent,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  and  what  was 
interest  on  capital.  Such  a  tax  would  oppose  the  most 
efiectual  obstacle  to  improvements.  Instead  of  carrying 
capital  from  other  employments  to  the  land,  it  would  hence- 
forth be  carried  from  the  land  to  them.  The  object  would 
not  then  be  to  have  an  estate  look  well,  but  to  have  it  look 
ill.     And  it  may  be  said  of  estates  as  of  individuals, 

*  Paaper  rideri  rait  Cinna,  et  est  pauper." 

The  effects  formerly  produced  by  the  tailley  and  those  now 
produced  by  the  contribution  /onci^re  in  France,  and  the 
fluctuating  land  taxes  imposed  in  other  countries,  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  their  influence 
having  been  most  disastrous. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  may  observe  that  the 
author  of  the  "  Critical  Dissertation  on  Value,^'^  contends 
that,  because  the  value  of  the  com  raised  on  lands  paying 
rent  is  not,  after  inferior  lands  are  taken  into  cultivation, 
proportioned  to  the  cost  of  its  production,  it  is  incorrect  to 
represent  the  value  of  the  aggregate  produce  raised  in  coun- 
tries where  cultivation  is  extended  over  inferior  lands,  as 
depending  on  that  principle.  But  those  who  contend  that 
the  value  of  raw  and  other  products,  the  quantities  of  which 
admit  of  indefinite  increase,  is  determined  by  the  cost  of 
their  production,  invariably  refer  to  the  labour  required 
to  produce  that  portion  of  raw  produce,  or  of  any  re- 
quired article  which  is  raised  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  "  The  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties,'*'* says  Mr  Ricardo,  "  whether  they  be  manufactured, 
or  the  produce  of  the  mines,  or  the  produce  of  land,  is  always 
reo-ulated,  not  by  the  less  quantity  of  labour  that  will  suffice 

»  P.  194. 
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for  their  production  under  circumstances  highly  favourable, 
and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  peculiar  facilities 
of  production,  but  by  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  neces- 
sarily bestowed  on  their  production  by  those  who  have  no 
such  facilities ;  by  those  who  continue  to  produce  them  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances — meaning,  by  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  most  unfavourable  under 
which  the  quantity  of  produce  required  renders  it  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  production.'*''  ^ 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  always  to  understand 
the  proposition,  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on 
the  cost  of  their  production,  or  on  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  to  produce  them  and  bring  them  to  market.  It  is 
not  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  value  of  every  particular  hat  or 
bushel  of  corn  offered  for  sale  is  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  actually  expended  on  its  production.  What  is 
really  meant  is,  that  the  value  of  all  the  hats,  as  of  all  the 
com  required  for  the  supply  of  the  market,  is  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  that  hat,  or  that 
bushel  of  com,  which  has  been  produced  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  error  can  arise  in  estimating  the 
value  of  raw  produce,  from  supposing  it  to  have  been  wholly 
raised  under  the  same  circumstances  as  that  portion  which 
is  raised  by  means  of  the  capital  last  applied  to  the  soil ; 
for  though  portions  of  it  may  have  been  raised  under  very 
dijQferent  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  their  value  must, 
notwithstanding,  be  exclusively  determined  by,  and  identical 
with,  the  value  of  that  which  is  raised  by  this  last  applied 
capital.  And  hence,  when  com  is  employed  as  capital  in 
any  industrious  undertaking,  we  are  to  consider  it  as  being, 
in  fact,  either  the  actual  product,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
product,  of  some  quantity  of  the  labour  of  those  who  raise 
com  on  the  worst  lands  under  tillage ;  and  the  quantity  of 

*  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  3d  edit.  p.  60. 
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labour  so  wrought  up  in  this  capital,  or  represented  by  it, 
must  plainly  determine  the  cost  of  the  commodities  produced 
by  its  agency.  This  principle  holds  in  the  case  of  all  com- 
modities, the  supply  of  which  admits  of  being  indefinitely 
extended.  On  tracing  the  cost  of  any  article  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  it  is  determined,  in  all  ordinary 
states  of  the  market,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  actually 
expended  on  its  production,  if  it  be  produced  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  or  that  is  actually  expended 
on  a  similar  article  produced  under  these  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Influence  of  Improvements — Slowness  mth  which  they  spread — Beneficial 
to  all  Classes — Different  methods  of  Letting  Lands — Remarks  upon 
those  Methods — Increase  and  Reduction  of  Rents — Regulations  as  to 
Management — Size  of  Farms — Influence  of  the  granting  of  the  EleC" 
tive  Franchise  to  Tenants  over  Agriculture-^Profits  of  Farmers, 

A  GOOD  deal  of  misconception  has  been  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  improvements  over  rent.  It  has  been 
already  seen  that  rent  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  tillage 
has  been  carried  ;  but  the  most  common  efiect  of  improve- 
ments being  to  enable  the  same  quantity  of  produce  to  be 
obtained  from  a  less  extent  of  land,  it  would  seem,  on  a 
superficial  view,  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  landlord. 
But  there  is  no  such  opposition  between  his  interests  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
when  rightly  examined,  that  improvements  are  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  than  to 
others. 

1.  To  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  operation  and  influence 
of  improvements,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  them  both 
as  applying  generally  to  all  sorts  of  land,  and  to  some  par- 
ticular sorts  only.  In  the  first  case,  then,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  the  following  quan- 
tities of  produce  are  obtained  from  the  diflerent  qualities 
of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  following  rents  paid,  viz. 

ABODE       Qualities  of  Land. 


100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

Quantities  of  produce  obtained 
with  equal  capitals. 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

Rent. 

Now,  suppose  an   improvement  is  made  which  enables 
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ten  per  cent  more  produce  to  be  obtained  with  the  same 
outlay,  and  that  this  improyement  extends  to  all  qualities 
of  land,  the  quantities  produced,  and  the  rent,  would 
then  be — 


110      99      88      77      66     Qnantitiesofproduee. 

44     33     22     11       0    lUnt. 


In  this  case  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  demand  for  com  were 
increased  so  as  to  take  off  the  greater  quantity  brought  to 
market,  the  landlord  would  not  sustain  any  inconvenience 
whatever  from  the  improvement,  but  would  be  immediately 
as  well  as  permanently  benefited  by  it.  He  would  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  com  as  rent ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  its  price,  it  would  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  other  things  that  the  smaller  quantity 
did  before.  If,  however,  there  were  no  increase  of  demand, 
ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  at  present  employed  in  agri- 
culture would  be  withdrawn  from  that  business,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  produce  would  be  the  same  as  before  the 
improvements ;  the  com  rent  would  also  be  the  same ; 
though,  as  com  would,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be 
ten  per  cent  cheaper,  money  rents  would  fall  in  that  pro- 
portion. But  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  though  the 
demand  might  not  be  immediately  increased,  so  as  to  take 
off  the  whole  additional  quantity  brought  to  market  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement^  it  would  not  remain  stationary. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The 
consumption  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  quantity  of  corn 
given  to  the  horses  employed  in  industrious  undertakings, 
or  kept  for  pleasure,  is  invariably  increased  when  prices  fall; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  stimulus  which  the  fall  gives  to 
population,  would,  in  the  end,  increase  the  demand,  so  as  to 
absorb  not  only  the  increased  quantity  of  corn,  but  to  occa- 
sion the  cultivation  of  fresh  soils. 

2.  Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  the  improvement  is  par- 
tial ;  that  it  affects  the  *nr/vnfor  qualities  of  land  only  ;  and 
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that  the  quantities  produced  after  it  has  been  carried  into 
effect  are  as  follow,  viz. : — 

A        B       C       D       E      Qualities  of  land. 

iiri      />*      o-^i    -rw      /yrk       }  Quantities  of  produce  after 
110      9o      82^    iO      60       }     improyement. 

50     35     22^  10        0     Rent  after  ditto. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  improvement  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  qualities  ABC  increased  the  produce 
brought  to  market,  so  as  merely  to  lessen  the  extent  of 
land  of  the  class  E  under  tillage,  without  causing  its  culti- 
vation to  be  entirely  relinquished,  it  would  not  affect  prices; 
and  the  money  rents,  as  well  as  the  corn  rents  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  A  B  C,  would  rise  so  as  to  enable  them  to  gain 
the  whole  advantage  resulting  from  the  improvement. 

If  the  whole  of  the  class  E  were  thrown  out  of  tilla<;e, 
corn  rents  would  be  as  follow  : — 

A       B       C       D      Qualities  of  land. 
40      25      12^     0     Rent. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  contraction  of  cul- 
tivation would  be  but  of  very  short  duration ;  for,  owing 
to  the  increased  cheapness,  the  demand  would  very  speedily 
rise  so  as  to  require  the  renewed  cultivation  of  E  ;  so  that 
any  inconvenience  that  might  by  possibility  arise  to  the 
proprietors  in  the  first  instance,  would  at  most  be  only 
trifling  and  transitory,  while  the  advantage  would  be  great 
and  permanent. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  case,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
improvement  is  greatest  on  the  tcorst  lands,  and  that  it  de- 
creases as  their  fertility  improves.     Thus  suppose 

ABODE  Qualities  of  land. 

100      90      80      70      60  Quantities  before  improvemeut. 

40      30      20      10        0  Rent  before  ditto. 

100      90      82^   75      70  Quantities  after  improrement. 

30      20      12^      5        0  Rent  after  ditto. 
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If  the  improyement  were  so  great  as  to  throw  E  out  of 
caltivation,  rents  would  be  25, 16,  7^,  0.  But  as  in  this 
case  the  &I1  of  price,  and  consequent  rise  of  profits,  would 
be  yerv  great,  a  proportionally  powerful  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  population ;  and  the  increased  demand  that  would, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  experienced,  would  be  such  as  in- 
evitably to  bring  the  next  qualities  of  land,  or  F  O,  &Cm 
under  cultivation ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  both 
com  and  money  rents  would  be,  in  the  end,  very  greatly 
increased  by  the  improvement. 

These  statements  su6Sciently  show,  that,  supposing  an 
improvement  were  introduced  so  rapidly  and  widely  as  to 
occasion  an  immediate  fall  of  price,  and  consequently  of 
money  rents,  these  effects  would  be  of  very  limited  dura- 
tion ;  for  the  greater  cheapness  of  raw  produce,  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  it  by  the  existing  population,  as  well 
as  by  stimulating  its  increase,  could  not  fail  speedily  to 
raise  prices  to  their  old  level,  and  even  to  carry  them  be- 
yond it. 

But  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  these  suppositions  have 
been  made  merely  to  illustrate  the  principle,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  never  realised.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  improvements  apply  nearly  equally  to  all  sorts  of 
soil.  They  take  place  principally  in  machinery,  in  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  in  the  breeds  of  stock,  the  better  drainage 
of  wet  soils,  the  composition  and  application  of  manures, 
&c.,  which  are  generally  applicable  not  to  one  or  a  few  only, 
but  to  almost  every  description  of  laud.  Improvements, 
too,  rarely  precede,  but  most  commonly  follow,  a  rise  of 
prices,  occasioned  either  by  an  increased  demand  for  raw 
produce,  or  by  some  previous  scarcity.  Neither  do  they  ever 
rapidly  spread  over  any  considerable  extent  of  country ; 
they  niake  their  way  only  by  slow,  and,  indeed,  almost 
impen*r!ptible  degrees ;  and  tend  not  so  much  to  occasion 
any  a**tual  reduction  of  prices,  as  to  prevent  their  rising  to 
an  oppro^^jfivc  height.     Improvements  are  at  first  adopted 
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by  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  proprietors  and  farmers  in 
different  districts,  and  are  thence  gradually  diffused  through- 
out the  country.  This  progress  is,  however,  much  more 
tedious  than  one  not  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  by  which 
it  is  opposed  might  be  inclined  to  believe.  Improvements 
which  effect  material  changes  in  long  established  customs 
have  always  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted.  But 
the  agricultural  class  is  the  least  of  all  disposed  to  innova- 
tion, and  the  most  peculiarly  attached  to  ancient  customs 
and  routine.  "  The  farmer  is  not  so  much  within  reach  of 
information  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer;  he  has  not, 
like  those  who  reside  in  towns,  the  means  of  ready  inter- 
course and  constant  communication  with  others  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation.  He  lives  retired ;  his  acquaintance  is 
limited,  and  but  little  varied ;  and  unless  he  is  accustomed 
to  read,  he  is  little  likely  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge 
of  his  art  than  what  is  traditionary — what  is  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  limited  in  its  application  to  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.'*'*^ 

So  powerful  has  been  the  influence  of  these  circumstances, 
that  notwithstanding  the  advances  in  agricultural  science 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  efforts  made  to  diffuse  it, 
there  is  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  England  and 
Scotland  where  the  most  improved  system  of  husbandry  is 
followed,  while  in  Ireland  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  yet 
introduced.  Even  in  some  of  the  counties  adjoining  the 
metropolis,  practices  are  persevered  in  that  are  utterly  in- 
consistent with  all  the  rules  of  good  agriculture.  In  the 
rich  soil  of  Essex,  the  wretched  system  of  fleet  ploughing 
and  whole  year  fallows  is  still  pretty  generally  followed ; 
the  agriculture  of  Sussex  is  said  to  be  at  least  a  century 
behind  that  of  East  Lothian  or  Norfolk ;  and  in  some  of 
the  midland  counties,  it  is  custoraai-y  to  yoke  four  or  five 
horses  to  a  plough  for  the  tillage  of  light  land  !  "  Tliose 
improvements  that  are  well  known  and  systematically  prac- 

*  Preface  to  Rigby's  *' Trauslation  of  Chateauvieux  on  the  Agriculture  of 
Italy." 
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tised  in  one  coantv,  are  frequently  anknown  or  atterly 
disr^vxled  in  the  adjacent  district ;  and  what  is  to  every 
nnprejadiced  obs^rer  evidently  erroneous  and  injurioos  to 
the  land,  is,  in  some  quarters,  persisted  in  most  pertina- 
etonsly^  though  a  journey  of  not  many  miles  would  open  to 
▼iew  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  contrary  practice.'**' 

Practically,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  more  futile  and 
visionary  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
improvements  ever  becoming,  even  for  the  shortest  period, 
injurious  to  the  landlords,  by  their  cauring  a  fall  of  prices. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  supposing  that 
they  can  ever  be  so  rapidly  diffused  as  to  produce  this 
effect;  and  the  most  extensive  and  successful  improver 
may  prosecute  his  patriotic  labours,  without  any  appre- 
hension that  either  his  efforts  or  example  will  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  occasion  any  glut  of  the  market,  or  fall 
of  price. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  say  more  in  illustration  of 
the  importance  and  advantage  of  improvements.  We  may, 
however,  observe,  that  were  it  not  for  their  influence,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  progress  of  society  would  have  been 
loDg  since  arrested.  The  nearer  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce necessarily  consumed  in  carrying  on  industrious  under- 
takings approaches  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  them, 
the  smaller  is  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  slower  the  advance 
of  the  society :  were  the  two  quantities  to  become  nearly 
equal,  or  to  balance  each  other,  society  would  be  at  a  stand ; 
and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  population  increased,  the 
standard  of  competence  would  necessarily  be  lowered.  But 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  that  are  every  now  and  then 
occurring,  prevent  the  progress  of  society  from  being  ar- 
rested in  the  way  now  mentioned.  No  limits  can  be  set  to 
the  inventive  powers;  and  the  very  moment  when  cultiva- 
tion seems  improved  to  the  utmost,  may  be  distinguished 
by  discoveries  sufficient  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole 

*  Kennedy  and  Grainger  *'  On  the  Tenancy  of  Land."     Introd.  p.  8. 
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business  of  husbandrj^,  and  to  carry  the  society  forward  for 
many  generations. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  now  stated,  we  have  always 
contended  that  the  landlords  did  not  really  gain  any  thing 
by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  previously  to  1846 ;  and  that  their  interests  would  be 
best  promoted  by  throwing  the  ports  open  to  importation 
from  abroad,  under  such  reasonable  fixed  duty  as  might 
suffice  to  countervail  any  excess  of  taxation,  if  such  there 
were,  to  which  they  might  be  subject  above  what  was  borne 
bv  the  manufacturins:  and  commercial  classes.     We  have 
elsewhere  stated,  at  considerable  length,  the  reasons  which 
made  us  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  little  susceptible  of 
doubt  or  controversy.*     Here  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  to 
whatever  extent  restrictions  on  the  importation   of  com 
into  a  comparatively  populous  and  highly  manufacturing 
country  like  Great  Britain,  raise  its  average  price  above  its 
natural  level,  they  can  hardly  fail,  exclusively  of  their  other 
ill  effects,  to  depress  proportionally  the  rate  of  profit,  and, 
consequently,  to  stimulate  the  transfer  of  capital  to  other 
countries.     But  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine,  that  a  system 
productive  o^  such  results  should  be  really  beneficial  to 
those  who  have  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  public  prosperity 
as  the  landlords.     Numerous  and  affluent  consumers,  or, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  flourishing  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  are  indispensable  to  a  flourishing 
agriculture ;  and  those  who  impose  oppressive  burdens  on 
the  former  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  latter, 
are,  in  fact,  contradicting  and  defeating  the  very  purpose 
they  are  anxious  to  forward.     Perseverance  in  such  short- 
sighted policy  might  eventually,   by  injuring  or  ruining 
those  on  whom  the  agriculturists  must  depend  for  a  mar- 
ket, or  driving  them  and  their  capital  to  other  countries, 
seriously  injure,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  ruin,  agriculture 
itself. 

^  "  Wealth  of  Nations."     Supplementary  Note  on  the  Corn  Law9. 
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hkomrwaMrkeUf  isitkmdepRsAenie  of  profit, 
Ae  anti  4f  mnsbcCuv  m  tnasfamd  to  Raneei, 
or  HoDiad,  or  CScnuBj.  No  propontmi,  wo  bdievo,  od- 
Mito  of  a  Mocc  rigid  JemoMUalMB,  thm  that  thohi^MBt 
icsto  viD  bo  {loid  in  oomtim  m  wliich  inannlartnriiig  in- 
daitij  it  cwiied  to  Ao  j^notirt  Iwvltt.  Bvt  it  ii  obTimidy 
iaipoHiUo  thot  moniifiMtvves  dioald  oontimio  toflooiish 
m  A  eoontij  wimo  restrietioni  on  the  importatioii  of  eoffn 
the  Tdoe  of  raw  prodaee  in  nhlioii  to  wrooght  goods, 
therdiy  dcpreie  Bianii£Mtiiiiiig  profits  bdow  the  nte 
profaning  in  the  neighbouring  eonntries.  If  we  do  not 
firoelj  import  foreign  produce,  onr  mana&ctoring  superi- 
ority cannot  be  maintained,  and,  by  necessity,  car  high 
oomparatire  rents  cannot  continue  to  be  paid.*^^ 

It  wonld  lead  ns  too  br  from  the  proper  object  of  this 
work,  were  we  to  attempt  to  enter,  at  any  considerable 
length,  on  an  examination  of  the  more  interesting  questions 
oonnected  with  the  letting  of  land.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  no  single  circumstance  that  has  so  much  influence 
orer  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  class,  as  the  terms  of  leases,  or  the  stipulations 

^  **  Treatifle  on  Um  External  Com  Trade,**  4th  edit,  p.  168.  The  qnestioii, 
whether  manafactnrei  should,  in  certain  cases,  he  restrained,  in  the  new  of 
proriding  for  the  interests  and  security  of  the  public,  depends  on  other  eon- 
•id«ratloot.^See  Part  I.,  cap.  6. 
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usually  entered  into  between  the  landlords  and  those  to 
whom  they  let  or  assign  the  power  of  cultivating  their 
estates. 

The  most  important  of  these  stipulations  are  those  which 
respect  the  duration  of  the  lease,  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  the  mode  of  management. 

Though  there  may  be  various  opinions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  duration  of  a  lease,  and  though  it  may  diSer  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  plan  of  letting  lands  for  a  number  of  years  certain. 
When  a  tenant  is  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  farm  for 
a  fixed  and  reasonable  period,  he  has  every  inducement  to 
exert  himself,  and  to  apply  whatever  capital  and  skill  he 
may  possess  to  its  improvement.  But  a  tenant  at  will,  or 
a  tenant  who  may  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  at  any  time, 
without  having  any  good  grounds  for  affirming  that  he 
haa  been  ill  treated,  dares  not  venture  upon  any  outlay. 
Such  a  tenant  is  really,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  business 
of  farming  is  concerned,  without  the  security  of  property. 
And  having  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  occupation  of  his  farm  for  such  a  period  as 
would  give  him  the  means  of  reaping  the  advantage  of 
improvements,  he  never  once  thinks  of  undertaking  any. 
He  continues  to  move  on  in  the  accustomed  routine  of  the 
district  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  accumulate  a  little  capital,  which  is  but  seldom  the 
ease,  he  either  employs  it  in  some  other  business,  or  in 
taking  a  greater  extent  of  land ;  but  he  scrupulously  ab- 
stains from  laying  out  any  thing  on  improvements,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  such  as  promise  an  almost  immediate 
return.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question,  that  the 
granting  of  leases  for  a  fixed  and  reasonable  number  of  years 
has  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  agriculture;  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  business  affirm,  that  it  has 
done  more  for  its  improvement  than  all  the  other  encourage- 
ments that  have  been  ijiven  to  it. 

The  term  "  tenants  at  wiir"*  is  sometimes  rather  impro- 


Wi  wka,  not* 

«c  si«  cscxteor  £s- 
4C  ^ae^  pruBiaef  -^  iw  ^;»TffTrf  ^;v^  &  pretsr  good 
sitfj -v^  !iac  W  cafcsQPS^  ejected,  aad  that 
Ifcgjf  rsssi  v2  mc  &e  zraei  wtBmBE2SMiT  «p3&  diexr  Baking 
JB  MV9v«wss.  SoIL  ki««««,  tke  SKsmr  afforded  bj 
«Kfc  a  t«ssr»  is  &r  ^bsrt  of  vkac  a  aS^xded  br  %  lease. 
Wbeir^  tkft  r^Jiss  «f  b«c&  wfliipi  are  not  dearix  defined. 


the  tenant  is  in  such 
kept  in  a  state  of  depesdeacj  upon  his  landlord ;  and 


kovev  er  weU  he  otaT  be  treated  br  the  indiTidnal  now  in 
p^wfiffion  of  the  estate,  he  cannot  foretell  what  may  be  the 
▼lews  and  objects  of  his  snecesBor.  And  hence,  as  Mr 
L^Midan  has  obserred,  ^  no  prudent  man  will  erer  inTest 
bis  fortune  in  the  improTement  of  another  person'*s  pro- 
perty, unless,  from  the  length  of  his  lease,  he  has  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  beins:  reimbursed  with  profit ;  and  the 
serrilitj  which  a  holding  at  will  necessarily  exacts,  is  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
belongs  to  an  enlightened  and  independent  mind.^  * 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  that  the  want  of  leases  is, 
in  most  cases,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
as  to  those  of  the  tenant.  Besides  diminishing  the  value  of 
estates  by  obstructing  improvements,  it  has  the  effect,  which 
might  not  at  first  be  anticipated,  of  frequently  hindering 
landlords  from  dismissing  indolent,  impoverished  tenants. 
There  are  numerous  estates  in  England  without  leases,  that 
have  been  occupied  for  generations  by  the  same  families,  the 
sons  succeeding  the  fathers  in  an  unbroken  series.  It  must, 
however,  unavoidably  happen,  that  several  of  these  occupiers 
have  neither  intelligence,  enterprise,  nor  capital  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  farm  their  lands  in  the  most  approved 
manner ;  and  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  farms 
occupied  by  such  persons,  and  of  the  public,  would  be 
equally  consulted  by  their  removal.    But  the  circumstances 

'  **  EnoyclopiTilia  of  Ajncultr.rp,"  p.  t^9!>. 
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under  which  they  hold  their  lands  are  such,  that  they  can 
seldom  be  removed  without  occasioning  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  abuse  of  the  landlords;  whereas,  when  a  farm  is 
let  on  lease,  the  landlord  may,  at  its  termination,  if  he  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  tenant,  decline  reletting:  the  farm  to 
him  without  exposing  himself  to  any  invidious  remarks ; 
and  may,  in  this  way,  select  the  best  and  most  industrious 
tenants.  The  marked  preference  given  to  tenants  of  skill 
and  capital  wherever  leases  are  granted,  has  contributed  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  any  other  circumstance,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary spread  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Scotland. 

The  rent  of  a  farm  is  sometimes  fixed  in  money,  some- 
times in  a  given  quantity  of  produce,  sometimes  in  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  its  produce,  and  sometimes  in  services. 

With  respect  to  money  rents  it  may  be  observed,  that 
when  the  lease  is  only  for  a  few  years,  during  which  no  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money  or  in  the  price  of  com  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any; 
but  when  the  lease  embraces  a  period  of  nineteen  or  twenty- 
one  years,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  for  leases 
of  ordinary  tillage  farms,  it  would  appear  that  the  safer  plan 
is  to  fix  the  rent  at  a  certain  quantity  of  produce,  making 
it  convertible  into  money  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day. 
By  this  means  the  disturbing  influence  of  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  is  averted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  as  occur  in  the  cost  of  producing  corn  is 
mitigated.  This  plan  is,  however,  defective,  inasmuch  as 
it  obliges  the  tenant  to  pay  more  than  the  fair  value  of  his 
farm  in  scarce  years;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depresses 
the  landlord''s  rents  in  years  of  unusual  plenty  below  the 
proper  level.  A  simple  device  has,  however,  been  fallen 
upon,  which  has  gone  far  to  remove  these  defects.  This 
consists  in  fixing  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  price  ;  it  being 
declared  in  the  lease  that  the  produce  to  be  paid  to  the 
landlord  shall  be  converted  into  money  according  to  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  the  year;  but  that  to  whatever  extent  prices 

2l 
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may  rise  above  the  maximum  price  fixed  in  the  lease,  the 
landlord  shall  have  no  claim  for  snch  excess  of  price.  By 
means  of  this  check,  the  tenant  is  prerented  from  paying 
any  great  excess  of  rent  in  scarce  years.  And  to  prevent, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  from  being  improperly  reduced 
in  very  plentiful  years,  a  minimum  price  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties ;  and  it  is  stipulated  that,  to  whatever  extent 
prices  may  sink  below  this  limit,  the  landlord  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  this  minimum  price  for  the  fixed  quantity 
of  produce  payable  to  him.  This  plan  has  been  introduced 
into  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire, 
particularly  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  the  estates  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  shows, 
that  it  is  as  effectual  as  can  well  be  desired  for  the  protection 
of  the  just  rights  of  both  parties,  and  for  securing  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture. 

The  mode  of  letting  lands  for  proportional  rents,  that  is, 
for  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  &;c.,  of  the  produce, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  most  objectionable  of  any.  The 
widest  experience  shows  that  tenants  never  make  any 
considerable  improvements,  unless  they  have  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  they  will  be  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  advan- 
tage arising  from  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that,  as  the 
tenant  knows  beforehand  the  proportion  of  the  increased 
produce  going  to  the  landlord,  if  the  remainder  be  a  due 
return  to  his  capital,  he  will  lay  it  out.  Not  one  tenant  out 
of  a  hundred  would  so  act.  There  are  always  very  consider- 
able  hazards  to  be  run  by  those  who  embark  capital  in  agri- 
cultural improvements  ;  and  if  to  these  were  added  the 
obligation  to  pay  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the^ow 
produce  arising  from  an  improvement,  to  the  landlord,  none 
would  ever  be  attempted  by  a  tenant,  or  none  that  required 
any  considerable  outlay,  or  where  the  prospect  of  a  return 
was  not  very  immediate.  A  flourishing  and  improving  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  except  by  enterprising 
tenants,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  new  discoveries  ;  and 
such  are  onlv  found  where  thoy  have  leases,  or  are  secured 
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in  the  possession  of  their  farms  for  adequate  periods,  and 
allowed  to  reap,  during  their  continuance,  the  entire  benefit 
arising  from  whatever  improvements  they  may  execute.  If 
either  of  these  principles  be  encroached  upon,  the  spirit  of 
industry  will  be  paralysed.  Those  who  insist  upon  imme- 
diately sharing  the  benefit  resulting  from  meliorations 
efiected  by  the  capital  or  labour  of  their  tenants,  will  efiec- 
tually  prevent  them  from  being  undertaken  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  agriculture  retrograde,  will,  at  least,  hinder  it 
from  making  the  smallest  advance. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this 
question  speculatively.  The  practice  of  letting  lands  by 
proportional  rents,  or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  on  the  metayer 
principle,  is  very  general  on  the  Continent ;  and  wherever  it 
has  been  adopted,  it  has  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement,  and 
has  reduced  the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject  poverty.^ 

The  method  of  paying  rent  by  services — the  last  of  those 
previously  alluded  to  —  is  also  very  objectionable.  This 
method,  w^hich  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system,  was  at  one 
time  spread  over  almost  all  Europe,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  many  countries  ;  but  wherever  civilisation  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  been 
extensively  introduced,  it  has  been  superseded  by  money  or 
produce  rents.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  its  inexpediency. 
The  labour  of  tenants  on  the  grounds,  or  for  the  behoof  of 
their  landlords,  is  usually  performed  in  a  lazy  and  slovenly 

'  For  an  account  of  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  the  metayer 
system,  see  **  Young's  Travels  in  France/'  &c.,  second  edition,!.  404,  and  ii. 
216  ;  and  the  articles  on  France,  Italy,  Tuscany,  &c.,  in  the  *'  Geographical 
Dictionary." 

Most  part  of  India  is  occupied  by  metayers,  or  tenants  paying  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-third  of  the  produce  to  government  as  rent ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  occupiers  are  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  which  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  ;  but  those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  with  respect  to  it,  would  do  well  to  consult  Mr  Rickards' 
work  on  India,  in  which  the  important  questions  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  landed  property  in  India,  the  revenue  systems  adopted  by  its  successive 
rulers,  and  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  natives,  are  ably  discussed. 
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manner.  Men  do  not  exert  themeelTes  with  spirit  and 
eflbct,  nnlees  when  they  work  on  their  own  aecoont,  and 
Erectly  reap  all  the  adyantages  of  superior  industry  and 
enterprise.  In  Great  Britain  these  sort  of  serrices  are 
now  ahnost  wholly  abolished ;  or  if  any  vestiges  of  them 
still  exist,  they  are  to  be  fbond  only  in  a  few  Highland 
counties.  Their  abolition  has  been  of  the  greatest  serrice 
to  agriculture,  and  has  redounded,  in  a  very  hi^  degree,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landlords.  The  tenants,  relioTod  from 
every  sort  of  service,  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  fiurms 
by  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  left  to  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  restrictions 
preventing  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  have  exerted  them- 
selves with  a  degree  of  energy  and  success,  and  have  carried 
agriculture  to  a  pitch  of  unprovement  that  could  not  pre* 
viously  have  been  supposed  possible. 


We  have  already  noticed  the  injurious  consequences 
suiting  from  the  under-renting  of  land  ;  ^  and  we  are  well 
assured  that,  in  very  many  piu*ts  of  England,  rents  might 
be  considerably  raised  without  injury  to  the  tenants,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  agriculture.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
among  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be  adopted  to 
force  the  occupiers  to  profit  by  those  improved  processes  and 
modes  of  management  by  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
so  greatly  increased,  and  the  expense  of  its  culture  so  much 
diminished.  In  many  extensive  districts,  especially  in  the 
western,  southern,  and  midland  counties,  half  the  horses  used 
in  husbandry  might  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  No 
such  useless  expenditure  could,  however,  prevail  in  districts 
where  rents  are  raised  to  their  proper  level ;  for  there  every 
extravagance  must  be  proscribed,  and  the  land  be  farmed 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner.  ''  It  is  rare,^ 
says  Arthur  Young,  "  to  see  land  very  high  let  badly  cul- 
tivated.    Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  high  rent  is  a 

^  Part  I.  cap.  2,  |  3. 
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cause  of  good  husbandry ;  for  without  it  the  farmers  must 
be  ruined.  They  are  very  sensible  that,  when  a  great  rent 
is  paid,  they  must  either  gain  good  crops  or  starve ;  and 
this  general  idea  is  so  strong  as  to  make  them  uncommonly 
industrious,  and  to  exert  all  their  abilities  in  cultivatiug 
their  farms  in  a  masterly  manner.  When  you  see  a  man 
with  a  rent  of  .f  300  or  £4^0  a-year,  with  not  more  than 
as  many  acres  for  it,  (this  was  written  in  1 770,)  you  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  previously  to  walking  over  his 
farm,  that  it  is  well  cultivated ;  that  the  arable  lands  are 
tolerably  clean,  well  manured,  drained,  and  yielding  good 
crops ;  that  the  grass  is  well  stocked  with  a  good  breed  of 
cattle,  and  none  of  it  overrun  with  rubbish.  When  men 
pay  dearly  for  their  farms,  they  learn  to  value  land,  and  let 
none  of  it  be  lost.  On  the  contrary,  view  the  same  land  let 
much  under  value,  and  twenty  to  one  but  the  prospect  is, 
in  every  respect,  the  reverse.  A  landlord  who  boasts  of  his 
cheap  tenures,  boasts  of  living  in  the  midst  of  slovens,  in- 
stead of  spirited  farmers.''''  * 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  land  is  some- 
times over  as  well  as  under  rented :  and  whenever  it  is 
ascertained  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that,  with  the  utmost 
exertions  of  industry  and  economy,  a  skilful  tenant  cannot 
pay  his  rent  and  gain  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay  and 
trouble — the  landlord,  if  he  consult  his  own  interest,  should 
make  an  adequate  reduction.  If  he  attempt  to  hold  the 
farmer  to  the  letter  of  his  agreement,  he  will  most  likely 
occasion  his  ruin ;  but  in  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  save 
himself  and  his  family,  the  farm  is  sure  to  suffer.  It  will 
not  be  properly  manured  or  tilled, — scourging  crops  will  be 
resorted  to  ;  so  that,  though  the  landlord  should  succeed  in 
squeezing  the  stipulated  rent  out  of  the  occupier  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease,  the  bad  state  of  the  farm  at  its  close, 
and  the  bad  character  the  landlord  will  have  justly  acquired 
in  the  vicinity,  will  occasion  a  far  greater  reduction  of  rent 

1  "  Northern  Tour,"  iv.  377. 
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than  would  have  taken  place  had  it  been  made  at  the  proper 
period.     It  appears,  also,  that  when  a  reduction  of  rent  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  made  unconditionally,  and  for  the 
whole  course  of  the  lease,  or  at  least  for  a  reasonable  and 
definite  period.     Some   landlords  are  in  the  habit,  when 
their  tenants  are  unable  to  pay  their  entire  rents,  of  taking 
what  they  can  afford,  and  giving  them  a  receipt  for  so 
much  on  account ;  but  this  is  a  most  pernicious  practice, 
and  is   not   more  injurious  to   the  tenant  than   to   the 
landlord.     The  fear  of  being  called  upon,  at  some  future 
period,   for  bygone   arrears,   makes   the   tenant   counter- 
feit poverty,  even  though  he  be  not  really  poor ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  liability  to  such  claims  prevents  him 
from  getting  any  assistance  from  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  support  him.    The  same  effects,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  degree,  are  experienced  when   the 
landlord  grants  an  unconditional  abatement  only  for  some 
short  period.     The  consciousness  that  the  farm  is  too  dear, 
and  that  he  may  be  called  upon,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  period,  to  pay  the  full  rent,  cripples  the  energies 
of  the  tenant.     In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  his  credit  is 
at  an  end;  for  no  one,  how  much  soever  he  might  other- 
wise feel  disposed,  would  ever  think  of  accommodating  so 
dependent  an  individual  with  a  loan.     A  tenant  in  this 
unhappy  situation  invariably  becomes  dispirited :  instead  of 
zealously  exerting  himself,  as  he  would  do  were  his  rent 
permanently  reduced  to  the  real  value  of  the  farm,  he  strives 
only  to  take  unfair  advantages,  to  defeat  the  stipulations  in 
his  lease  as  to  management,  and  is,  through  poverty  and 
inability  to  pay,  protected  from  an  increase  of  rent. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  discovered  that  a  farm,  let  to 
an  industrious  tenant,  is  really  too  dear,  and  that  neither 
skill  nor  economy  can  make  it  pay,  the  rent  should  be  un- 
conditionally abated,  if  not  at  once  for  the  whole  lease,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  not  fewer  than  five  or  seven  years,  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  shall  not  even  then  be  raised  unless 
prices  have  advanced.     The  estates  of  those  landlords  who 
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act  on  this  sound  principle  are  always  in  the  best  order, 
and,  at  an  average,  their  rents  are  decidedly  higher  than 
the  rents  of  those  who  refuse  to  make  any  abatements,  or 
make  them  only  from  year  to  year.  The  policy  of  the  lat- 
ter is  quite  destructive  of  the  spirit,  credit,  and  industry 
of  their  tenants  ;  and  where  these  are  wanting,  agriculture 
must  be  comparatively  degraded,  and  rents,  though  nomi- 
nally high,  really  low  and  ill  paid. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  inserting  conditions  in  leases  with  respect  to 
management.  Those  who  are  adverse  to  them  argue,  that 
being  in  general  framed  by  the  landlord,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  practical  business  of  farming  is  seldom  very  accurate  or 
extensive,  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  proceed  on  mistaken 
views,  and  are  for  the  most  part  either  vexatious  or  impos- 
sible ;  that  the  strict  observance  of  conditions  can  rarely  be 
enforced ;  that  if  it  were,  it  would  reduce  the  occupiers  to 
the  condition  of  mere  machines ;  that  it  would  prevent  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  such  discoveries  as  might  be  made 
during  the  currency  of  their  leases ;  and  that,  having  no 
means  of  escaping  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  management, 
they  would  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  would  become  indifferent  to  every  sort  of 
improvement.  Dr  Smith,  who  has  given  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  these  objections,  proposes  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  tax  being  laid  upon  rent,  it  should  be  made  somewhat 
heavier  on  farms  the  tenants  of  which  are  bound  by  their 
leases  to  a  prescribed  mode  of  management.  Such  condi- 
tions originate,  he  says,  in  the  ill-founded  conceit  entertained 
by  the  landlord  of  his  own  superior  knowledge,  and  uni- 
formly tend  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  plausible  nature  of  some  of  these 
objections,  and  the  authority  by  which  they  are  supported, 
they  seem  to  be,  speaking  generally,  without  foundation ; 
and  the  best  practical  farmers  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 

*  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  374. 
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conditions,  when  judiciously  devised,  are  of  great  service  to 
agriculture,  and  that  they  should  never  bt.  dispensed  with. 
This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
decided  on  the  principle  of  leaving  every  one  to  be  regulated 
by  his  own  sense  of  what  is  most  advantageous  ;  for  here 
we  have  two  parties,  the  landlord  and  tenant,  each  with 
separate  and  often  conflicting  interests.  It  is  for  the  land- 
lord''s  interest  that  his  farm  should  always  be  in  good  order, 
and  more  especially  that  it  should  be  in  good  order  when 
the  lease  is  about  to  expire,  inasmuch  as  the  rent  that  it 
will  then  bring  will  depend  very  much  upon  this  circum- 
stance. But  the  tenant  is  in  a  very  different  situation  : 
his  interest  in  the  farm  being  limited  to  the  period  for  which 
his  lease  endures,  his  object  naturally  is  to  make  the  most 
of  it  during  that  period,  without  caring  about  the  state  in 
which  he  leaves  it.  Although,  therefore,  restrictions  as  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  a  lease  of  con- 
siderable duration  may  perhaps  be  fairly  objected  to,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  landlord  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  his 
own  interest,  or  who  wishes  to  get  his  estate  restored  to  him 
in  good  order,  should  ever  let  a  farm  without  prescribing 
certain  conditions  as  to  its  management,  which  it  should  be 
imperative  on  the  tenant  to  follow  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  immediately  preceding  the  termination  of  his  lease. 
These  conditions  may  not,  indeed,  always  be  the  best  that 
might  be  devised,  but  they  can  hardly  be  so  defective  as  not 
to  hinder  the  farm  from  being  over-cropped  and  exhausted 
previously  to  the  tenant's  leaving  it ;  and  if  they  do  this, 
they  must,  both  in  a  private  and  public  point  of  view,  be 
decidedly  beneficial. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  proper  size  of 
farms.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  as  to  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  come  to  any  precise  conclusions.  A  great  deal 
must  obviously  depend  on  the  purposes  to  which  the  farm 
is  to  be  applied.  Farms  that  are  to  be  wholly  employed  in 
pasture  may  be  very  much  larger  than  those  that  are  to  bo 
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employed  partly  only  in  that  way,  and  partly  in  tillage ;  and 
the  latter,  again,  than  those  that  are  to  be  wholly  employed 
in  tillage.  And  in  regard  to  tillage  farms,  it  is  plain  that 
their  size  must  depend  on  various  circumstances,  but  prin- 
cipally, perhaps,  on  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  capital.  But 
supposing  that  the  tenants  oflfering  for  farms  have  sufficient 
capital,  their  size  should,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  determined 
by  considering  what  extent  of  land  an  individual  may  be 
able  to  manage  in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner. 
Most  practical  farmers,  in  this  country  at  least,  seem  to 
think  that  this  size  might  run  from  400  to  600  acres,  or 
500  at  a  medium.  This  conclusion  has,  however,  been 
strongly  denied ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  public 
interests  are  best  consulted  by  letting  land  in  small  farms, 
or  in  farms  of  from  15  to  30  or  40  acres.  To  enter  fully 
into  an  examination  of  this  question  would  encroach  too 
much  on  our  limits :  it  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who,  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  agriculture,  are  best  entitled  to  decide  upon 
such  matters,  are  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  small  farming 
system ;  and  that  their  statements  as  to  its  inexpediency 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  to  be 
consistent  with  the  most  extensive  experience.  It  is  plain 
that  that  system  of  occupation  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
be  the  best  which  gives  the  greatest  scope  to  improvement, 
which  allows  the  division  of  labour  to  be  carried  to  the 
farthest  extent,  and  which  enables  the  occupier  to  avail 
himself  of  every  new  improvement  and  increased  facility  of 
production.  But  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  these 
objects  can  only  be  attained  when  the  lands  of  a  country  are 
divided  into  extensive  farms  occupied  by  opulent  farmers. 
The  produce  of  a  farm  of  15,  20,  or  even  50  acres,  cannot, 
after  paying  rent,  do  more  than  furnish  the  barest  subsis- 
tence to  its  occupiers.  To  suppose  that  the  latter  should 
accumulate  capital,  or  that  they  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  any  considerable  improvement,  is  quite  visionary. 
"  In  England,''  says  Mr  Young,  '*  there  are  no  persons  who 
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work  80  hard  and  &Te  80  ill  as  the  Bmall  fiurman.^  ^  And  Mr 
Oliver  telk  as,  that  <<  in  Scotland  it  is  the  rarest  thing  inuir 
j^nable  to  find  a  small  £EUin,  say  from  20  to  50  aeret,  that 
would  not  be  a  disgrace  to  the  cudtiyators  of  a  centorj  ago.*  * 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  soperflnons  to  enforos 
the  propriety  of  letting  luid  in  large  fivms ;  that  the  ocea- 
piers  of  snch  fiurms  are  able  to  pay  higher  rents  than  those 
who  occupy  small  ones ;  and  that,  according  as  a^tal  is 
accumulated  in  a  country,  the  siie  of  farms  is  sure  to  be 
augmented.  But  these  statements  are  by  no  means  so 
well-founded  as  we  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  oondnde. 
Nothing  is  so  much  coveted  by  a  poor  roan  as  the  possession 
of  a  small  piece  of  ground.  It  goes  &r  to  secure  him,  so  long 
as  he  holds  it,  against  absolute  want ;  it  renders  him,  in 
some  measure,  his  own  master,  and  relieves  him  frcm 
the  necessity  of  unremitting  labour.  In  consequence,  there 
is  often  a  very  keen  competition  for  cottages  and  slips  of 
land.  An  individual  possessed  of  capital  will  not  engage 
in  fiirming  unless  he  expect  to  realise,  over  and  above  a 
remuneration  for  his  trouble  in  superintending  the  business, 
the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital.  Bat 
the  offerer  for  a  small  piece  of  ground  is  not  influenced  by 
such  considerations ;  be  is  anxious  to  get  it,  not  that  it 
may  bring  him  profits  and  wages,  but  that  he  may  live.  He 
is  willing,  indeed,  to  pay  the  proprietor  all  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  over  and  above  his  subsistence  and  that  of 
his  family ;  and  this,  not  unfrequently,  amounts  to  more 
than  would  be  offered  by  a  tenant  possessed  of  capital,  and 
capable  of  farming  the  land  in  the  best  manner.  But  any 
advantage  that  a  landlord  may  occasionally  gain,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  this,  is 
sure  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  end.     The 

*  **  Trarels  in  France,"  toI.  i.  p.  415. 

*  *^  Wealth  of  Nations/'  p.  567.  Mr  OUrer's  authority  is  Um  greater, 
from  his  haying,  united  to  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the  most 
improved  systems  of  modem  husbandry,  an  extensive  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  art. 
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small  farmer  having  no  means  of  disposing  of  his  children 
when  they  grow  up,  they  naturally  look  to  the  land  for 
support ;  and  if  his  little  possession  be  not  divided  during 
his  life,  it  can  hardly  escape  being  divided  at  his  death. 
In  this  way  the  country  is  overspread  with  a  redundant 
and  wretched  population ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  rents  are 
not  paid,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  becomes  barely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  occupiers.  The  splitting  of 
farms,  in  the  way  now  described,  has  been  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  miscliievous  consequences.  Instead  of  increasing,  the 
size  of  Irish  farms  has  rapidly  diminished  since  1770;  so 
that  large  tracts  are  now  parcelled  out  into  patches  of  the 
size  of  potato-gardens,  occupied  by  the  merest  beggars. 
Nothing,  therefore,  should  be  more  cautiously  gone  about 
by  landlords  than  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  farms.  If  they 
ever  allow  them  to  be  frittered  down  into  minute  portions, 
they  will  find  that  the  improvement  of  their  estates  is  at 
an  end ;  that  they  have  no  security  that  their  rents  will 
continue  to  be  paid ;  that  the  poor  rates  will,  most  likely, 
be  increased ;  and  that  very  formidable  obstacles  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  ejectment  of  the  tenants,  and  of  a  return 
to  a  better  system. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  few  things  have  been  more  in- 
jurious to  agriculture  than  the  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  on  tenants.  For  a  lengthened  period,  most  part 
of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  have  been 
entitled  to  vote  in  elections  for  county  members ;  and  we 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  this  circum- 
stance has  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  establish  the 
practice  of  holding  at  will,  or  without  a  lease.  In  Scotland, 
however,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  extremely 
few  occupiers  of  land  were  possessed  of  the  franchise ;  and 
there  leases  of  19  or  21  years'*  duration  were  nearly  uni- 
versal :  farms,  instead  of  being  subdivided,  were  gradually 
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ineresaed  in  sze :  smL  proTtifed  tbe  torantg  paid  their  renu 
and  rmBTaggd  iheir  Lands  amamlliig  to  the  moat  ^prored 
ifvatemg.  the  landlorda  nsrsiv'  or  aeT^^r  made  any  nxquirT 
gmpem'TTg  dimr  political  ir  reHgnnxa  apiimms.     But  since 
the  izanchiae  ^^vaa,  in  an  tmlnckT  honr.  2Tv^si  to  the  holders 
of  lands  vpurJi  JS5Q  cfc-yesr  and  upwards^  it  has  been  alto- 
gsAer  tii&reic.    The  landlords^  dearooa.  like  othar  people, 
of  fficsaiding  xhiar  pQlitical  indoence^  ardeaTonr  to  control 
the  sfoi&ag^s  at  dieir  rffrranfiSy  and  to  mnltiplj  the  de- 
pendom  enters  <m  -iieir  gtates.     In  fdrtherance  of  these 
objects,  nambas  it  them,  hare  not  scrupled  to  resort  to 
nnimidacion.  and  ta  adopt  vinificGre  measures  against  such 
of  thtar  teumta  as  havi*  vDted  contrarr  to  their  wishes. 
Thi&  however,  though  the  most  prominent  at  the  time,  is 
bnt  tile  least  evil  resulting  from  the  new  state  of  things. 
It  has  already  led.  in  manj  parts^  to  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  letting  Land ;  and  riiere  is  bat  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  ma  J,  in  the  end.  go  fiir  to  subrert  that  srstem  of 
grring  leases  fcr  19  or  il  jears  certain,  that  has  been  a 
main  cause  or  the  astonishing  improvement  of  Scottish 
agricTiIcTire.     It  has  also  occasioned,  in  numerous  instances, 
a  subdivisioc  ct  arms  for  the  purpose  of  creating  voters; 
and  triers  ooz" ::.  in  ni::.  be  a  qaesti':ii  that,  however  well 
intende^i.  :he  investing  the  tenants  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise has  be^n  one  if  the  most  fiital  blows  ever  struck  at 
their  independence,  and  at  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland.      y:r  is  there  anv  thing  in  this  but  what  might 
have  been,  and  indeed  was,  anticipated  from   the  outset. 
Tenants,  as  sach.  whether  thev  hold  farms  worth  £50  or 
JBoOO  a-vear,  under  leases  of  one  vear  or  twenty  vears' 
duration,    are,    speaking    generally,    about    the   very   last 
description  of  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  franchise. 
Very  many  of  them  are  indebted  to,  and  dependent,  to  a 
less  or  ::reater  extent,  on  their  landlords ;  and  the  few  who 
are    independent    are   so  because    they  have   accumulated 
property,  and  would  in  consequence  have  been  entitled  to 
the  franchise,  had  it  been  vested,  as  it  should  have  been, 
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in  those  only  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  realised  pro- 
perty. Notwithstanding  the  existing  prevalence  of  long 
leases,  it  is  at  present,  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  quite 
enough  to  know  the  politics  of  a  landlord  to  learn  those  of 
his  tenants.  Some  few  are,  no  doubt,  occasionally  found, 
bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence; but  these,  wherever  the  landlords  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  form  an  inconsiderable  minority,  not  5  per 
cent  probably,  and  certainly  not  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number.  So  complete  is  their  dependence,  that  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  event  of  an  election  having  been  changed 
within  a  few  days  of  its  taking  place,  by  the  mere  purchase 
of  an  estate  !  Hence,  if  that  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the 
best  system  of  voting  that  brings  the  greatest  number  of 
independent  electors  to  the  poll,  and  keeps  back  the  greatest 
number  of  those  that  are  dependent,  the  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  land  must  be  about 
the  very  worst  system  ;  for  they  are,  of  all  classes,  that 
which  is  most  dependent,  and  most  under  the  command 
of  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  taking  every  thing  into  account, 
that  the  profits  of  farmers  are  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  other  businesses.  It  is  generally 
believed,  however,  that  when  estimated  in  money,  they  are 
about  the  lowest  of  any.  This  arises  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  The  healthy  and  agreeable  nature  of  the 
business,  and  the  prevalence  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
unfounded  notion,  that  every  man  may  become  a  farmer 
without  any  previous  learning  or  education,  occasion  a  very 
keen  competition  for  land ;  while  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons,  the  multiplicity  of  operations  and  details  to  which 
the  farmer  has  to  attend,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  that 
attention  to  each  which  is  so  very  essential,  conspire  power- 
fully to  increase  the  hazard,  and  to  lessen  the  profit  of  farm- 
ing. In  many  places,  indeed,  the  business  is  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  a  system  of  routine.    But  wherever  an  improved 
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plan  of  agricaUore  is  practised,  or  where  it  is  carried  on 
by  persons  of  considerable  ci^ital  farming  for  a  profit, 
skill  and  attention  are  alike  indispensable.  The  fiurmer 
has  to  decide  npon  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  species  of 
stock  best  fitted  for  the  soil  and  situation  which  he  oeea- 
pies ;  he  has  to  fix  the  number  of  horses  and  labourers  that 
he  will  employ,  so  that  there  may  neither  be  too  many  nor 
too  few;  he  has  to  seize  upon  the  proper  moment  for  per- 
forming the  Tarions  operations  of  the  &rm,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  none  may  be  neglected  or 
cause  the  neglect  of  others ;  and  he  has  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  decide  as 
well  upon  the  most  advantageous  period  for  selling  his  pro- 
duce, as  upon  the  quantities  he  should  sell.  No  business, 
in  short,  requires  greater  sagacity  or  more  constant  appli- 
cation. The  best-laid  combinations  and  plans  of  the  farmer 
are  always  liable  to  be  overturned  by  changes  of  weather, 
or  by  prices  proving  different  from  what  he  anticipated;  and 
he  should  be  able  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision  in 
the  altered  circumstances  under  which  he  may,  on  such 
occasions,  be  placed.  To  suppose  that  a  successful  £Etfmer 
can  be  unskilful,  indolent,  or  inattentive,  argues  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  practice  of  agriculture.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  employment  where  intelligence,  industry,  and  that  vigi- 
lant activity,  '^  which  has  no  such  day  as  to-morrow  in  its 
calendar,^  can  be  less  dispensed  with.  Those  who  enter  on 
this  business  in  the  view  of  making  it  profitable,  must  be 
ready  to  say  with  the  poet, 


**  Sieriles  trtiismiBfimus  annos, 


Hsec  8BTi  mihi  primft  dies,  hsBO  limine  ritae." 

And  even  with  the  greatest  sagacity,  attention,  and  industry, 
it  is  but  rarely  that  farmers  mi^e  a  fortune.  The  great 
majority  merely  manage  to  live  respectably,  and  to  bring 
up  their  family.  '^  The  few,^*"  says  the  ablest  agricultural 
writer  of  the  present  day,  *'  who  do  more  than  this,  will  be 
found  to  have  had  leases  at  low  rents;  indulgent  landlords; 
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to  have  profited  by  accidental  rises  in  the  market  or  depre- 
ciation of  currency,  or  to  have  become  dealers  in  corn  or 
cattle ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  to  have  realised  aught  by  the 
mere  good  culture  of  a  farm  at  the  market  price."  *  The 
opinion  of  Mr  Burke,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
capable  of  judging,  stood  high  both  as  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical farmer,  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  The  farmer's  trade," 
says  he,  "  is  a  very  poor  trade ;  it  is  subject  to  great  risks 
and  losses.  In  most  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen 
within  ray  observation,  I  have  rarely  kno^^^l  a  farmer  (I 
speak  of  those  who  occupy  from  150  to  300  or  400  acres) 
who  to  his  own  trade  has  not  added  some  other  employ- 
ment or  traffic,  that,  after  a  course  of  the  most  unremitting 
parsimony  and  labour,  (such  for  the  greater  part  is  theirs,) 
and  persevering  in  his  business  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
died  worth  more  than  paid  his  debts,  leaving  his  posterity 
to  continue  in  nearly  the  same  equal  conflict  between  in- 
dustry and  want,  in  which  the  last  predecessor,  and  a  long 
line  of  predecessors  before  him,  lived  and  died."* 

*  Loudon's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,"  p.  719. 
2  "Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,"  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Dhuicm  of  the  Prodmee  ef  Indaaby^  mmdtr  Dedmttum  nf  RtmL,  betweem 
CapUaluts  amd  Labtmrert — DtfkmAm  of  Rrofiu — Mr  BiemnU^^i 
Theory  of  Prtfiu  ;  Saue  in  tMck  d  is  true — CamMes  ttkidk  occatum 
a  Rise  or  Fall  of  PrcfiU^AecMatmUtiom  mot  the  Cause  of  a  FaR  nf 
Profits — Influence  of  the  deertasmff  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  tf 
Tasaticn  on  Profits — Infiuenee  of  Loans  to  Gorenumenty  and  of 
Changes  in  the  Value  of  M^rney  <m  Pr^^Us. 

Before  attempting  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  rate  of  profit,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of 
those  which  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  whole 
produce  of  industry,  under  deduction  of  rent,  is  divided 
between  labourers  and  capitalists. 

This  preliminary  inquiry  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  everv  civilised  society  is  alwavs  divided,  in 
the  first  instance,  into  three,,  and  not  more  than  three,,  por- 
tions ;  the^r^^  of  which  goes  to  the  labourers,  the  second  to 
the  capitalists  or  proprietors  of  stock,  and  the  third  to  the 
landlords :  and  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  portion  of  the 
produce  of  industry  received  by  the  landlords,  as  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  or  as  rent  properly  so  called,  is  altogether 
extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  that  their  giving 
it  up  would  not  occasion  any  change  in  the  productiveness 
of  industry,  or  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  produce.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  rent  is  deducted  or  set  aside,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  the  remaining  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
every  country  must  be  primarily  divided  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  labourers  and  capitalists.  And  it  is  further 
obvious,  that  were  there  no  taxes  in  a  country,  or  were  the 
rate  of  taxation  stationary,  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
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produce  of  industry,  under  deduction  of  rent,  falling  to  the 
share  of  the  labourers  could  not  be  increased  except  by  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  the  proportion  falling  to  the  share 
of  the  capitalists,  and  tice  versa.  Suppose,  still  better  to 
illustrate  this  proposition,  that  the  whole  produce  of  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain  is  represented  by  the  number  1000 : 
suppose,  farther,  that  the  landlords  get  200  of  this  produce 
as  rent,  or  as  the  amount  paid  them  for  the  use  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  re- 
maining 800  is  divided,  in  equal  portions,  between  labourers 
and  capitalists.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  share  of  the  produce, 
or  to  the  400  falling  to  the  labourers,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  capitalists ;  nor  to  the  share,  or  400  falling 
to  the  latter,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

Whether  the  800  were  increased  to  1600  or  reduced  to 
400,  so  long  as  those  between  whom  it  must  be  divided  re- 
ceive each  a  half,  their  relative  condition  must  continue  the 
same.  And  hence  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  between 
proportional  and  real  wages,  or  between  wages  estimated  in 
parts  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  labourer,  and  in  definite 
quantities  of  money  or  produce.  If  the  productiveness  of 
industry  diminish,  proportional  wages  may  rise,  notwith- 
standing that  real  wages,  or  the  absolute  quantity  of  pro- 
duce received  by  the  labourer,  may  be  diminished ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  productiveness  of  industry  increase, 
proportional  wages  may  be  diminished,  while  real  wages 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  increased. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  were  taxation  unknown  or 
stationary,  the  whole  produce  of  industry,  under  deduction 
of  rent,  would  be  divided  between  capitalists  and  labourers ; 
and  that  the  portion  falling  to  either  party,  would  vary 
inversely  as  the  portion  falling  to  the  other — that  is,  the 
portion  falling  to  the  capitalists  would  be  increased  when 
that  falling  to  the  labourers  was  diminished,  and  dimi- 
nished when  it  was  increased. 

Profits  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  pro- 

2  M 
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duce  of  industry  primarily  received  by  the  capitalists.  They 
really  cousist  of  the  produce,  or  its  value,  remaining  to  those 
who  employ  capital  in  industrious  undertakings,  after  all 
their  necessary  payments  to  others  have  been  deducted,  and 
after  the  capital  wasted  or  used  in  the  undertakings  has 
been  replaced.  If  the  produce  derived  from  an  undertaking, 
after  defraying  the  necessary  outlay,  be  insufficient  to  re- 
place the  capital  expended,  a  loss  will  have  been  incurred : 
if  the  capital  be  merely  replaced,  and  there  is  no  surplus, 
there  will  neither  be  loss  nor  profit ;  and  the  greater  the 
surplus,  the  greater,  of  course,  will  be  the  profit.  Profits 
are  not  measured  by  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  by  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
capital  by  the  agency  of  which  they  have  been  produced. 
Suppose  an  individual  employs  a  capital  of  1000  quarters 
of  com  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  that  he  expends  700 
quarters  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  300  in  seed  and 
other  outgoings,  and  that  the  return  to  this  capital  is  1200 
quarters  :  Under  these  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  the 
produce  which  goes  to  the  labourers  as  wages  will  be  to  that 
which  goes  to  the  capitalist  as  7  to  2  ;  for,  of  the  1200  quar- 
ters that  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  capitalist,  200  only 
are  profits,  1000  being  required  to  replace  the  capital  he  has 
expended.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  rate  of  profit  would 
be  said  to  be  20  per  cent ;  meaning,  that  the  excess  of  pro- 
duce belonging  to  the  cultivator,  after  the  capital  employed 
in  its  production  is  fully  replaced,  amounts  to  20  per  cent 
upon  that  capital. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  profits,  because,  from  not  keeping  it  sufficiently  in 
view,  Mr  Ricardo  has  been  led  to  contend,  that  the  rate 
of  profit  depends  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce 
of  industrv,  under  deduction  of  rent,  is  divided  between 
capitalists  and  labourers ;  that  a  rise  of  profits  cannot  be 
brought  about  except  by  a  fall  of  proportional  wages,  nor  a 
fall  of  profits  except  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  proportional 
wages.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  theory  is  true  only 
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in  the  event  of  our  attaching  a  radically  difterent  sense  to 
the  term  profit  from  what  is  usually  attached  to  it,  and 
supposing  it  to  mean  the  cost  or  real  value  of  the  whole 
produce  which  goes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  capi- 
talist, without  reference  to  the  proportion  which  it  bears 
to  the  capital  employed  in  its  production.  If  we  under- 
stand the  terms  in  this  sense,  Mr  Ricardo**s  theory  will 
hold  universally;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so  long 
as  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  of  industry,  under 
deduction  of  rent,  is  divided  between  capitalists  and 
labourers,  continues  the  same,  no  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  powers  of  production  will  occasion  any  variation 
in  the  rate  of  profit.  But  if  we  consider  profits  in  the 
light  in  which  they  are  invariably  considered  in  the  real 
business  of  life, — as  the  produce  accruing  to  capitalists 
after  the  capital  expended  by  them  in  payments  and  out- 
goings of  all  sorts  is  fully  replaced, — it  will  immediately 
be  seen  that  there  are  innumerable  exceptions  to  Mr 
Ricardo's  theory. 

It  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  precise  ideas 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  average 
rate  of  profit  in  different  employments,  as  that  term  is  com- 
monly understood,  if  we  confine  our  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  which  determine  profits  in  agriculture,  both 
because  the  latter  admit  of  being  accurately  measured,  and 
because  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  profits  in  other 
businesses.  Agriculture  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  must 
be  carried  on  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances :  but 
it  would  not  be  carried  on,  did  it  not,  at  an  average,  yield 
.as  great  a  return  on  the  capital  vested  in  it  as  other  busi- 
nesses ;  nor  would  these  others  be  carried  on,  if  they  yielded 
a  less  return  than  is  derived  from  a5:riculture.  It  neces- 
sarily  follows,  therefore,  that  the  returns  obtained  from 
agricultural  industry,  or  agricultural  profits,  may,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  returns  or 
profits  obtained  from  other  businesses.  Whenever,  for 
example,  the  average  return  to  an  outlay  of  capital  or  labour 
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worth  100  quarters  of  wheat,  employed  in  the  caltiTation  of 
the  soil,  amounts  to  110  quarters,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
jPlOO  employed  in  manufactures  is  also  yielding  ^110:  for, 
a  r^rd  to  their  own  interest  will  not  permit  those  engaged 
in  such  departments,  to  prosecute  them  for  ls$$  profit  than 
is  obtained  in  agriculture ;  and  the  competition  of  the  agri- 
culturists will  not  permit  them  to  obtain  more* 

Taking,  then,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  agricultursl 
profits  as  a  standard  of  other  profits,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
landlord  employs  a  capital  equivalent  to  10,000  quarters,  or 
jSl  0,000,  in  the  cultivation  of  an  estate ;  that  he  expends 
5000  quarters,  or  iPSOOO  of  this  capital  in  seed,  in  the 
keeping  of  horses,  and  in  defraying  the  wear  and  tear  of 
implements  and  machines  ;  and  5000  quarters,  or  ^5000, 
in  paying  the  wages  of  labourers.  Suppose,  now,  that 
the  return  obtained  by  this  landlord  is  12,000  quarters,  or 
^12,000 ;  of  which  10,000  quarters,  or  ^10,000,  go  to 
replace  his  capital,  and  1000  quarters,  or  ^1000,  to  pay  his 
taxes,  leaving  1000  quarters,  or  i^lOOO  as  profits,  being  10 
per  cent  on  the  capital  employed.  It  is  pliun  from  this  case, 
(which  is,  in  point  of  principle,  the  actual  case  of  all  culti- 
vators,) that  the  rate  of  profit  may  be  increased  in  thr$$ 
— and  only  in  one  or  other  of  three — ways,  viz.,  (1)  by  a  fell 
of  wages,  (2)  a  fall  of  taxes,  or  (3)  an  increased  productive- 
ness of  industry. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious,  (1)  that  if  wages  were  reduced  from 
5000  to  4000  quarters,  profits,  supposing  other  things  to  be 
stationary,  would  be  increased  from  1000  to  2000  quarters, 
or  from  10  to  20  per  cent :  if  (2)  the  burden  of  taxation 
were  reduced  from  1000  to  500  quarters,  profits  would  be 
increased  from  1000  to  1500  quarters,  or  from  10  to  15  per 
cent :  and  if  (3),  owing  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  return  to  a  capital  of  10,000 
quarters  were  increased  from  12,000  to  13,000  quarters, 
profits,  supposing  wages  still  to  amount  to  5000  and  taxes 
to  1000  quarters,  would  be  increased  to  2000  quarters,  or  to 
20  per  cent ;  and  though,  in  this  last  case,  after  the  pro- 
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ductiveness  of  industry  had  been  increaijed,  wages  would  form 
a  less  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  of  industry  than  they 
did  previously,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  diminished 
proportion  is  the  consequence^  and  not  the  cause  of  profits 
having  risen ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases  as  this,  and  they 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  true  to  say,  that  pro- 
portional wages  fall  because  profits  rise,  but  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  is  not  true ;  for  the  rise  of  profits  was  oc- 
casioned by  causes  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
wages,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  totally  independent  on  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  inasmuch  as  the  rise  of  profits  is  the 
result  of  an  increased  productiveness  of  industry,  that  the 
cost  or  real  value  of  the  13,000  quarters  will  not  exceed  the 
cost  or  real  value  of  the  12,000  previously  obtained  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour :  but  profits,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  practically  understood,  and  as  we  understand  them, 
do  not  depend  on  cost,  but  on  the  excess  of  the  commodities 
produced  above  the  commodities  or  capital  expended  in 
their  production ;  and  whenever  this  excess  is  augmented 
without  any  previous  depression  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
rate  of  profit  must  evidently  be  increased  by  the  operation 
of  causes  extrinsic  to  variations  in  that  rate. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  rate  of  profit  may  remain  stationary, 
or  rise,  though  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
falling  to  the  share  of  the  labourer  be  actually  increased. ' 
Suppose,  to  exemplify  this,  that  a  landlord  employs  1000 
quarters  of  wheat  as  a  capital,  500  of  which  are  expended 
on  seed,  keep  of  horses,  &c.,  and  500  on  wages ;  if  the 
produce  be  1200  quarters,  and  the  taxes  to  which  he  is 
subjected  100,  his  profits,  will  amount  to  100  quarters,  or 
10  per  cent :  suppose  now  that,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery,  or  improved  methods  of  culture,  he 
only  requires  to  expend  400  quarters  on  seed,  keep  of 
horses,  &c.,  but  that  wages  rise  from  500  to  550  quarters, 
and  that  the  same  return  is  obtained — in  this  case,  sup- 
posing taxation  to  be  stationary,  the  profits  of  the  landlord 
will  be  increased  from  10  to  15 J  per  cent,  though  propor- 
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tional  wages  have  risen  from  5-12ths  to  5^12ths  of  the 
iwhole  produce. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  this  increased  prodoctive- 
ness  were  confined  to  agricnltnre,  and  did  not  extend  to 
most  other  important  businesses,  the  price  of  agricaltnral 
produce  would  fall,  while  that  of  other  produce  would 
remain  stationary ;  and  that,  in  such  case,  the  profits  of 
agricultural  industry,  if  estimated  in  money,  or  in  any 
commodity  other  than  com,  would  be  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  wages.  This  is  true ;  but  Mr  Ricardo 
made  no  exception,  in  laying  down  his  theory,  in  favour 
of  those  possible,  and  indeed  frequently  occurring  cases, 
when,  from  any  single  circumstance,  or  combination  of 
circumstances,  industry  becomes  generally  more  produc- 
tive, and  when,  consequently,  profits,  estimated  in  money, 
com,  cloth,  or  any  commodity  in  extensive  demand,  would 
have  risen,  without  their  rise  having  been  occasioned  by  a 
fall  of  wages.  And  it  is  also  tme,  that  an  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  agricultural  industry,  whether  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture, or  by  the  repeal  of  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  most  commonly  extends  itself  to  other  businesses, 
and  brings  about,  in  the  end,  a  universal  rise  of  profits : 
for,  as  raw  produce  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  labourer  s 
subsistence,  and  as  he  obtains  a  larger  quantity  in  exchange 
for  the  same  amount  of  money,  after  it  has  fallen  in  price, 
his  condition  is  in  so  far  improved  ;  and  a  stimulus  being, 
in  this  way,  given  to  population,  and  the  supply  of  labour 
increased,  wages  are  reduced,  and  the  rate  of  profit  propor- 
tionally raised. 

When  industry,  instead  of  becoming  more,  becomes  less 
productive,  the  opposite  effects  follow.  Profits  then  fall, 
without  any  fall  having  previously  taken  place  in  the  rate 
of  wages. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  that  a  rise 
of  profits  cannot  be  brought  about  othenvise  than  by  a 
fall  of  wages,  or  a  fall  of  profits  otherwise  than  by  a  rise 
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of  wages,  is  true  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  produc- 
tiveness of  industry  and  the  burden  of  taxation  remain 
stationary.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  so  long  as  the  same  capital  is  employed,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  produce  has  to  be  divided  between 
capitalists  and  labourers,  the  share  of  the  one  cannot  be 
increased  without  the  share  of  the  other  being  equally 
diminished  :  and  it  is  also  true,  that  if  profits  depended  on 
the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  of  industry  is  divided 
between  capitalists  and  labourers,  they  could  not  be  affected 
by  variations  in  its  productiveness,  but  would  be  determined 
wholly  by  the  state  of  proportional  wages.  But  profits  de- 
pend, as  already  seen,  on  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to 
the  capital  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  not  on  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  wages.  Suppose  an  indi- 
vidual employs  a  capital  of  1000  quarters,  or  i?]000,  in 
cultivation,  that  he  lays  out  half  its  amount  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  obtains  a  return  of  1200  quarters,  or 
•£^1200 ;  in  this  case,  assuming  he  is  not  affected  by  taxa- 
tion, his  profits  will  amount  to  200  quarters,  or  ^£^200, 
being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  and  will  be  to  wages  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  5.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  productive- 
ness of  industry  is  universally  doubled^  and  let  it  be  farther 
supposed  that  the  additional  1200  quarters,  or  oPl200,  is 
divided  between  the  capitalist  and  his  labourers  in  the  for- 
mer proportion  of  2  to  5,  or  that  the  capitalist  gets  343 
quarters,  or  <f  343,  of  additional  profits,  and  the  labourers 
857  quarters,  or  £857,  of  additional  wages :  in  this  case, 
both  parties  will  still  obtain  the  same  proportions  of  the 
produce  as  before ;  and  if  we  look  only  to  them,  we  must 
say  that  neither  profits  nor  wages  have  risen.  But  when 
we  compare,  as  is  invariably  done  in  estimating  profits, 
the  return  obtained  by  the  capitalist  with  the  capital  he 
employs,  it  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  constancy 
of  proportional  wages,  that  the  rate  of  profit  has  increased 
from  20  to  54  per  cent. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  as  was  previously  stated,  that  profits 
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tldnlj-pcoplcd  ciMBtrws, 
ia  thom  that  hmwe  htitm  hmg  m  f  I  nl ,  or  when  the  pop** 
hAnmamtpmnldwdjdemm^^mlliku  (icfieniiig  to  pcriodi 
«f  mwengB  duatioB)  their  tmitmej  is  to  bH  in  tkt  piugtM 
of  sodcij.  This  siuking  of  pisfits  in  lidi  and  popohwi 
osutrics  has  been  airribcd  hj  South  to  the  competition  of 
ospitalists.  Hesapposesthat,^enc^it&liBaBgmeiit6d,iU 
endcaTovr  to  eneroadi  on  eadi  other's  enplojnicnts; 
that,  in  fardiersaee  of  their  ohfect,  therolbr  their  goods 
al  a  lower  price,  and  give  Ugher  wages  to  their  wotkmen ; 
idudi  has  a  twofold  effect  in  redneing  profits.  This  theoiy 
was  long  nniTersallT  sasented  to.  It  has  been  esponsed  hj 
MM.  SsT,  Sismondi,  snd  Storeh,  br  the  Msrqnis  Gamier, 
and,  with  some  trifling  modifications,  by  Mr  Malthas.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  deference  dne  to  these  aathorities,  it  is 
essY  to  see  that  competition  can  never  bring  about  a  general 
hM  of  profits.  It  prevents  any  individual,  or  set  of  indivi- 
duals, from  monopolising  a  particular  branch  of  industry ; 
and  reduces  the  rate  of  profit  in  different  businesses  nearly 
to  the  same  level ;  but  this  is  its  whole  effect.  Most  cer- 
tainly, it  has  no  tendency  to  lessen  the  productivenss  of 
industry,  or  to  raise  wages  or  the  burden  of  taxation ; 
and  if  it  do  none  of  these  things,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
lower  profits.  So  long  as  an  individual  employing  a  capi- 
tal of  1000  quarters,  or  jPIOOO,  obtains  from  it  a  return 
of  1200  quarters,  or  ^^1200,  of  which  he  has  to  pay  100 
quarters,  or  ^100,  as  taxes,  so  long  will  his  profits  con 
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tinue  at  10  per  ceut,  whether  he  has  the  market  to  himself, 
or  has  50,000  competitors.  It  is  not  competition,  but  the 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  under  which  a  growing 
society  is  placed  of  resorting  to  soils  of  less  fertility  to  obtain 
supplies  of  food,  that  are  the  principal  causes  of  that  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  profit  which  usually  takes  place  in  ad- 
vanced periods.  When  the  last  lands  taken  into  cultivation 
are  fertile,  there  is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  produce 
to  be  divided  between  capitalists  and  labourers ;  and  both 
profits  and  real  wages  may,  consequently,  be  high.  But 
with  every  successive  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  the  soils 
to  which  recourse  is  had,  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained 
by  the  same  outlays  of  capital  and  labour  necessarily 
diminish.^  And  this  diminution  obviously  operates  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  profit — (1)  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
produce  divisible  between  capitalists  and  labourers,  and  (2) 
by  increasing  the  proportion  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
latter. 

The  efiect  of  the  decreasing  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
as  well  on  the  condition  of  society,  as  on  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit, is  so  very  powerful,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
and  exhibit  its  operation  a  little  more  fully.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  in  treating  of  population,  that  the  principle 
of  increase  in  the  human  race  is  so  very  strong,  as  not  only 
to  keep  population  steadily  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
but  to  give  it  a  tendency  to  exceed  them.  It  is  true  that 
a  peculiar  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  occa- 
sionally causes  capital  to  increase  faster  than  population, 
and  wages  are  in  consequence  augmented.  But  such  aug- 
mentation is  rarely  permanent,  at  least  to  the  whole  extent ; 
for  the  additional  stimulus  it  is  almost  sure  of  giving  to 
population,  seldom  fails,  by  proportioning  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  increased  demand,  to  reduce  wages  to  their 
old  level,  or  to  one  not  much  above  it.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
possible  always  to  employ  additional  capital  in  raising  raw 

^  This  supposes,  of  course,  either  that  no  improTements  are  made,  or  that 
their  influence  has  been  taken  into  account. 
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produce,  in  manufacturing  that  raw  produce  when  raised, 
and  in  conyejing  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  from 
place  to  place,  with  an  equal  return,  it  is  evident,  supposing 
taxation  to  be  stationary,  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
greatest  increase  of  capital  would  not  occasion  any  consider- 
able fall  in  the  rate  of  profit.  So  long  as  labour  may  be 
obtained  at  the  same  rate,  and  as  its  productive  power  is  not 
diminished,  so  long  must  the  profits  of  stock  continue  un- 
affected. It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mere  increase  of 
capital  has,  by  itself,  no  lasting  influence  over  wages;  and  it 
is  obviously  immaterial,  in  so  far  as  the  rate  of  profit  is  con- 
cerned, whether  ten  or  ten  thousand,  millions  be  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom,  provided  the  last 
million  so  employed  be  as  productive,  or  yield  as  large  a 
return  as  the  first.  Now  this  is  invariably  the  case  with 
the  capital  vested  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
greatest  amount  of  capital  and  labour  may  be  employed  in 
fashioning  raw  produce  and  adapting  it  to  our  use,  and  in 
transporting  it  from  where  it  is  produced  to  where  it  is  to 
be  consumed,  without  a  diminished  return.  Whatever 
labour  may  now  be  required  to  build  a  ship,  or  to  construct 
a  machine,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  an  equal  quantity 
will,  at  any  future  period,  suffice  to  build  a  similar  ship  or 
to  construct  a  similar  machine  ;  and,  although  these  ships 
and  machines  were  indefinitely  multiplied,  the  last  would  be 
as  well  adapted  to  every  useful  purpose,  and  as  serviceable 
as  the  first.  The  probability,  indeed,  or  rather  the  cer- 
tainty, is,  that  the  last  would  be  more  serviceable  than  the 
the  first.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  limits  to  the  powers 
and  resources  of  genius,  nor  consequently  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  and  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
labourer.  Future  Watts,  Arkwrights,  and  Wedgwoods, 
will  arise  ;  and  the  stupendous  discoveries  of  the  last  and 
present  age  will  doubtless  be  equalled,  and  most  probably 
surpassed,  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  if  equal  outlays  of  capital  and  labour  always 
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raised  the  same  quantities  of  raw  produce,  their  iucrease, 

however  great,  could  not  lessen  the  capacity  of  employing 

them  with  advantage,  or  sink  the  rate  of  profit.    But  here, 

and  here  only,  the  bounty  of  nature  is  limited,  and  she  deals 

out  her  gifts  with  a  frugal  and  parsimonious  hand. 

"  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  yiam  Toluit." 

Equal  outlays  of  capital  and  labour  do  not  always  yield 
equal  quantities  of  raw  produce.  The  soil  is  of  limited  ex- 
tent and  limited  fertility  ;  and  this  limited  fertility  proves 
the  real  check — the  insuperable  obstacle — which  prevents 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  country,  from  increasing  in  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, until  the  space  required  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  industry  should  become  deficient. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  the  decreasing  productiveness  of  the 
soils  to  which  every  improving  society  is  obliged  to  resort, 
will  not,  as  was  previously  observed,  merely  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  to  be  divided  between  profits  and  wages,  but 
will  also  increase  the  proportion  of  that  produce  forming 
the  share  of  the  labourer.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  go  on 
increasing  the  cost  of  raw  produce,  the  principal  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  by  forcing  good,  or  taking 
inferior  lands  into  cultivation,  without  increasing  wages. 
A  rise  of  wages  is  seldom,  indeed,  exactly  coincident  with  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  but  they  can  never  be  very 
far  separated.  The  price  of  necessaries  is  in  fact  the  cost 
of  producing  labour.  The  labourer  cannot  work  if  he  be  not 
supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  though  a  cer- 
tain period  of  varying  extent,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  the  time,  must  generally  elapse,  when 
necessaries  are  rising  in  price,  before  wages  are  proportion- 
ally augmented,  such  augmentation  will,  in  most  ordinary 
cases,  be  brought  about  in  the  end. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  there  is  never  any 
falling  off,  but  a  constant  increase,  in  the  productiveness  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  that  the  subsis- 
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teneo  of  the  laboarer  eould  not  be  inereased  in  priee,  and 
tMNuequently  thiU  it  woald  not  be  necaonurj  to  make  any 
additions  to  bis  fMomaiy  wages,  or  the  wages  required  to 
enable  him  to  sabsist  and  eontinae  his  race,  bat  for  the 
diminished  power  of  agrienltoral  hbonr,  originating  in  the 
ineritable  necearity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils  to  obtain 
laiger  supplies  of  raw  prodnce.  The  decreasing  fertility  of 
the  soil  is*  therefore,  at  bottom,  the  only  necessary  cause 
of  a  fidl  of  profits.  The  quantity  of  prodnce  forming  the 
retom  to  capital  and  labour  would  neyer  diminish  but  for 
the  diminution  that  uniformly  takes  place  in  the  end,  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil ;  nor  is  there  any  other  physical 
cause  why  the  proportion  of  wages  to  profits  should  be  ia- 
ereased,  and  the  rate  of  profit  diminished,  as  it  usually  is, 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  influ- 
ence of  Uie  necessity  of  resorting  to  poorer  lands  for  suppUes 
of  food  OD  profits  and  wages.  But  though  this  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  profits  be  **  of  such  magnitude  and  power 
as  finally  to  overwhelm  every  other,^^  its  operation  may 
be,  and  indeed  always  is,  counteracted  or  fSMsilitated  by 
extrinsic  causes.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  every 
discovery  or  improvement  in  agriculture,  which  enables  a 
greater  quantity  of  produce  to  be  obtained  for  the  same  ex- 
pense, has  the  same  influence  over  profits  as  if  the  breadth 
of  superior  soils  were  increased,  and  may,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  increase  the  rate  of  profit. 

Had  the  inventive  genius  of  man  been  limited  in  its 
powers,  and  the  varioas  machines  and  implements  used  in 
agriculture,  and  the  skill  of  the  husbandman,  speedily  at- 
tained to  their  utmost  perfection,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
produce,  and  the  fall  of  profits  consequent  to  the  increase  of 
population,  would  have  been  so  apparent  as  to  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  every  one.  When,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  poorer  soils 
1  Bialthna't  **  Prineiplft  of  Politieal  Eeonomy,"  ftc.  p.  817. 
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to  raise  additional  quantities  of  food,  a  corresponding  increase 
of  labour  would  have  been  required ;  for,  supposing  the  per- 
fection of  art  to  be  attained,  nothing  except  greater  exertion 
can  overcome  fresh  obstacles.  Not  only,  therefore,  would 
more  labour  have  been  necessary  to  the  production  of  more 
food,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  precisely  according 
to  the  increased  difficulty  of  its  production.  So  that,  had 
the  arts  continued  stationary,  the  price  of  raw  produce  would 
have  varied  with  every  variation  in  the  qualities  of  the  soils 
broujjht  under  tillaire. 

But  the  circumstances  which  reallv  reijulate  the  value  of 
raw  produce  are  extremely  diflferent.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  even  in  those  societies  that  are  most  rapidly  improv- 
ing, it  has,  as  was  previously  shown,  a  constant  tendency  to 
rise ;  for,  the  rise  of  profits  consequent  to  every  invention, 
by  occasioning  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  gives  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  population ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  food,  again  inevitably  forces  the  cultivation  of  poorer 
soils,  and  raises  prices.  But  it  is  evident  that  improvements 
render  the  effects  of  this  great  law  of  nature,  from  whose 
all-pervading  influence  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity cannot  enable  man  to  escape,  far  less  palpable  and 
obvious.  After  inferior  soils  are  cultivated,  more  labourers 
are,  in  most  cases  perhaps,  required  to  raise  the  same  quan- 
tities of  food ;  but  as  the  efficiency  of  the  labourers  is  gra- 
dually improved  in  the  progress  of  society,  a  much  smaller 
number  is  required,  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  is  per- 
formed, than  if  no  such  improvement  had  taken  place.  The 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  produce  is  in 
this  way  counteracted.  The  productive  energies  of  the 
earth  gradually  diminish,  and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
less  fruitful  soils ;  but  the  productive  energies  of  the  labour 
employed  in  their  tillage  are  as  constantly  augmented  by 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  that  are  always  being  made. 
Two  directly  opposite  and  continually  acting  principles  are 
thus  set  in  motion.  From  the  operation  of  fixed  and  per- 
manent causes,  the  increasing  sterility  of  the  soil  is  sure, 
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in  the  long  ran,  to  oTennatch  the  unproyements  already 
made  in  machinery  and  agricoltore,  prices  experiencing  a 
eorresponding  rise,  and  profits  a  corresponding  £all.  Fre- 
quentlj,  however,  these  improTements  more  than  compen- 
sate, daring  lengthened  periods,  for  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  soils  saccessiyely  cultivated,  and  occasion  a 
£dl  of  prices  and  rise  of  profits ;  and  when  the  increase  of 
population  has  again  forced  the  cultivation  of  still  poorer 
lands,  new  improvements  may  again  restore  prices  to  their 
old  level,  or  sink  them  to  a  lower. 

In  so  far  as  the  general  principle  is  concerned,  the  pre- 
vious reasoning  is  applicable  alike  to  the  commercial  world, 
or  to  a  single  nation.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  fall  in 
the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  consequent  check  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  originating  in  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
poorer  soils,  will  most  likely  be  sooner  felt  in  an  improving 
country,  which  excludes  foreign  com  from  her  markets,  than 
in  one  which  maintains  a  free  intercourse  with  her  neigh- 
bours. When  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country, 
like  England,  deals  with  all  the  world  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles,  she  avails  herself  of  the  various  capacities  of 
production  which  Providence  has  given  to  different  coun- 
tries ;  and,  besides  obtaining  supplies  of  food  at  the  cheapest 
rate  at  which  thev  can  be  raised,  the  numberless  market.? 
to  which  she  can  resort  prevents  her  from  feeling  any  very 
injurious  consequences  from  the  occasional  failure  of  her 
own  harvests,  or  from  deficiencies  in  one  or  a  few  of  the 
sources  whence  she  draws  her  foreign  supplies ;  so  that  she 
thus  goes  far  to  secure  for  herself  constant  plenty,  and, 
what  is  of  hardly  less  importance,  the  greatest  attainable 
steadiness  of  price.  "  Those  famines,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  which 
so  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  republic,  were  seldom  or 
never  experienced  by  the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The 
accidental  scarcity  in  any  single  province  was  immediately 
relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neigiibours^' 

1  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  rol.  i.  p.  8fi.     flro  edition. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
foundations  of  our  greatness  would  be  established  on  a  broad 
and  solid  basis,  inasmucli  as  they  would  rest,  not  on  the 
productive  energies  of  our  own  soil  only,  but  on  those  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  And  so  long  as  we  preserved 
our  ascendency  in  manufactures,  such  would  be  the  case. 
Whether,  however,  commerce  be  free  or  restricted,  it  cannot 
be  carried  on  otherwise  than  by  an  exchange  of  equivalents. 
A  nation  that  draws  any  very  considerable  portion  of  her 
supplies  from  abroad,  must  be  able  to  supply  those  whence 
they  are  brought  witli  equivalents  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  they  can  procure  them  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  a  country  that  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  fed  on  the 
produce  of  her  o^vn  territory.  It  is  not  enough,  as  many 
would  seem  to  suppose,  to  secure  plenty  for  such  a  popula- 
tion, that  restrictions  on  commerce  should  be  abolished, 
and  a  free  intercourse  established  with  every  other  country. 
It  is  also  indispensable  that  the  corn-importing  country 
should  preserve  her  ascendency  in  manufactures.  Unless 
she  do  this,  she  will  not  have  the  means  of  paying  foreigners 
for  corn ;  and  her  population  will  be  exposed  to  extreme 
privations. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  practical  politics 
to  decide  how  far  a  government  is  warranted  in  modifying 
a  policy,  productive  in  the  mean  time  of  considerable  advan- 
tage, in  order  to  provide  against  contingent  and  eventual 
evils.  Certainly,  however,  such  prospective  considerations 
should  not  be  wholly  left  out  of  view,  though  the  practical 
influence  to  be  allowed  to  them  must  depend  on  the  esti- 
mate that  may  be  formed  of  the  proximity  and  magnitude 
of  the  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  and  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  But  it  will  readily  appear,  that  a  govern- 
ment influenced  by  such  considerations  might,  with  a  view 
to  check  what  it  believed  to  be  the  too  rapid  progress  of 
manufactures,  impose  restraints  on  the  free  importation  of 
corn.     The  policy  of  such  a  measure  would,  of  course, 
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dqwsd  iriioIlT  on  the  n&tnre  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
goTcmment  prooeeded  in  taking  snch  a  step,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  restraints.  The  presumption,  indeed,  is  against 
an  such  interferences  with  the  free  course  of  industry ;  and 
the  diances  are,  that  the  measure  would  be  unpopular  at 
the  outset.  But  though  such  interferences  be  uniyersally 
exertions  to  subordinate  and  secondary  principles,  they  are 
in  accordance  with  those  paramount  principles  that  teach 
indiridoals  and  nations  to  regulate  their  conduct  with  a 
riew  not  merely  to  immediate,  but  also  to  prospective  and 
remote  considerations ;  and  to  sacrifice  present  enjoyment 
for  the  sake  of  lasting  security  and  independence. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  country  in  the  world  possessed  of 
such  extraordinary  natural  and  acquired  faciUties  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry  as  Great 
Britain;  and,  provided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at  home, 
we  have  really  very  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
But  the  continued  increase  of  manufactures  makes  it  every 
day  more  difficult  to  maintain  tranquillity.  Do  what  we 
will,  they  must  be  exposed,  from  an  infinity  of  causes,  over 
some  of  the  more  powerful  of  which  we  have  no  control,  to 
vicissitudes ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
outrafjes  and  aijitation  thence  arisins^  mav  endanorer  that 
security  wliich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  manufacturing  emi- 
nence. If  it  should  be  seriously  shaken,  the  consequences 
would  be  most  disastrous. 

But  where  there  is  no  room  for  considerations  like  those 
now  adverted  to,  or  where  thev  are  not  reckoned  of  suflS- 
cient  importance  to  warrant  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  government,  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn,  subject 
only  to  sucli  fixed  duty  as  may  be  sufficient  to  countervail 
the  peculiar  burdens  (if  there  be  any  such)  falling  on  the 
land,  would  seem,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  to  be  the 
best  and  safest  policy.  And  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  was  deemed  right  and  proper,  with  a  view  to  prospective 
considerations,  to  impose  duties  on  corn,  they  should  be 
fixed  and  invariable.     If  the  dutv  fluctuate,  like  that  for- 
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merly  existing  in  this  country,  with  fluctuations  of  price, 
its  influence  can  never  be  previously  ascertained.  Its  mag- 
nitude depends  on  contingent  and  accidental  circumstances; 
and  it  must  therefore,  of  necessitv,  occasion  or  asrsravate 

'  t    '  CO 

that  uncertainty,  and  those  sudden  and  capricious  move- 
ments, that  are  so  destructive  of  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

The  influence  of  the  corn  laws,  which  existed  previously 
to  1846,  in  enhancing  average  prices,  had  been  materially 
diminished  for  several  years,  partly  by  the  restrictions  on 
importation  having  been  modified,  and  partly  and  princi- 
pally by  the  extraordinary  spread  of  agncultural  improve- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  the  increased  importations  from 
Ireland. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  which,  during 
the  late  war,  had  been  extremely  rapid,  was  retarded  for  a 
few  years  by  the  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  prices  that  took 
place  after  the  peace ;  but  since  1825  it  has  been  rapid 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  One  of  its  chief  causes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  steam  communications  between 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  These,  by  rendering 
the  great  markets  of  London  and  Liverpool  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  cultivators  in  the  remotest  districts,  gave 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  agriculture.  To  this  opening 
of  new  markets  have  to  be  added  the  influence  of  im- 
proved processes  and  modes  of  management  in  agriculture, 
especially  the  introduction  of  bone  manure,  and  the  spread 
of  the  practice  of  furrow-draining.  These  have  done  for 
agriculture  in  the  present,  what  the  substitution  of  green 
crops  for  fallows  did  for  it  in  the  last  century,  and  have 
had,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  have,  an  extraordinary 
influence. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive 
of  Ireland)  from  1770  to  1841,  amounted  to  about  ten 
millions ;  and  may  now  (1848)  be  estimated  at  little  short 
of  twelve  millions.  And  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  this  vast  additional  population  is  wholly  sup- 
ported on  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 

2n 
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the  increased  imports  from  Ireland  and  foreign  parts  are 
not  really,  in  ordinary  seasons,  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  increased  consumption  of  com  in  the  feeding  of 
horses,  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  spirits,  fcc.  If  we  be 
nearly  right  in  this  estimate,  and  take  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain  on  farm 
produce  at  £7^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural  produce 
of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  increased 
since  1 770  by  the  immense  sum  of  «£*84,000,000  a-year ! 

The  imports  of  com  (principally  oats)  from  Ireland 
into  Great  Britain,  increased  from  about  400,000  quarters 
in  1806,  to  about  3,000,000  in  184.5  ;i  and  its  capacities 
for  farther  production  are  still  very  great.  Its  soil  is  of 
the  finest  quality ;  and  were  its  husbandry,  which  is  of  the 
most  wretched  description,  only  a  little  improved,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  immense  additions  that  would  be  made 
to  its  produce.  And  this  is  a  result  that  may,  perhaps,  be 
anticipated.  A  considerable  check  has  been  given  to  that 
vicious  practice  of  dividing  and  subdividing  land,  that  has 
long  been  the  curse  of  Ireland;  tithes,  which  did  so  much 
to  prejudice  agriculture,  and  were  a  prolific  source  of  discord 
and  bloodshed,  have  been  adjusted  on  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory footing ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  poor,  will  most  likely  oblige 
the  landlords  to  take  that  interest  in  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  cottiers  on  their  estates,  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been,  for  the  most  part,  entire  strangers.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  till  agitation  has  been  eftectually  sup- 
pressed, and  the  attention  of  the  public  has  ceased  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  machinations  of  the  anti-union  faction,  it 
were  idle  to  look  for  any  improvement.  But  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  an  end  should  be  speedily 
made  of  the  repeal  juggle.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  supposing 
the  Irish  not   to  be   utterly  destitute  of  penetration   and 

*  The  imports  in  1816  and  1847  were  so  much  affected  by  the  failure  of 
the  crops  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  in  1845  and  184fi.  that  they  afford  no  test 
of  their  amount  in  ordinary  years. 
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common  sense,  that  it  can  exist  much  longer.  But  if  it  do^ 
it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  interfere  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  Indeed,  it  should  have  interfered  long 
ago.  It  is  a  disgraceful  fact,  that  a  junto  of  mendicant 
impostors  should  have  been  permitted  for  years  to  advance 
their  own  base  purposes,  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and 
wellbeing  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  security  of  the  empire.  In 
the  event  of  their  being  put  down,  and  of  good  order  and 
tranquillity  being  established,  a  great  increase  of  the  in- 
dustry of  Ireland,  and  consequently,  also,  of  the  imports 
from  her,  may  be  reasonably  looked  for.  But,  independently 
altogether  of  this,  there  is  still,  fortunately,  great  room  for 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain.  We  believe 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  were  the  whole  island  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  Lothians,  Berwickshire,  Northumberland, 
Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  its  produce  would  be  more  than  doubled! 
It  has  been  said  that  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  measures  with  respect  to  the  corn  ti'ade 
adopted  in  1846 ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  they  will  have 
any  such  unfortunate  result.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  1845,  to  o4s.  9d.  a  quarter,  though  the  crops 
of  1841  and  1842  were  considerably  deficient,  and  the 
importations  in  these  years  unusually  large.  Without, 
however,  taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  we  have 
elsewhere  shown  ("  Commercial  Dictionary,"  article  "  Corn 
Laws  and  Corn  Trade,"')  that  there  are  no  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  average  prices  of  com  in  this  country 
will  sink,  under  the  free  system  about  to  be  established, 
to  less  than  from  42s.  to  48s.  a  quarter,  which  is  above 
the  average  price  (44s.  8d.)  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  all 
years  of  great  agricultural  improvement.  We  may  fur- 
ther state  that,  after  allowing  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1810  was  83s.  3d.  a  quarter,  being  no  less 
than  28s.  6d.  a  quarter  above  its  average  price  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1845.     And  yet,  despite  this  im- 
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mense  fiall,  there  was  in  the  interral  an  extraordinary  im- 
prorenient  in  agriculture,  a  vast  increase  of  production,  and 
a  great  rise  of  rent.  Surely,  however,  when  such  results 
have  taken  place  coincidently  with  a  fall  of  28s.  6d.,  it 
would  be  visionary  to  anticipate  that  any  very  serious  in- 
jury should  be  done  to  agriculture,  by  a  further  fall  of  8s., 
or  10s.,  or  even  of  12s.  a  quarter. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  we  should 
have  preferred  seeing  this  question  settled  by  imposing  a 
low  fixed  duty  of  5s.,  6s„  or  7s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
drawback.  We  make  this  statement  on  general  grounds, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  burdens  that 
afiect  the  agriculturists,  though  these  should  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  overlooked.*  In  scarce  years  a  duty  of  this 
description  would  fall  wholly  on  the  foreigner,  without 
afiecting  prices  or  narrowing  importation ;  for,  in  such 
years,  the  prices  of  com  are  wholly  determined  by  the  de- 
mand and  supply,  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  com, 
including  therein  any  reasonable  duty  with  which  it  may 
be  charged.  The  latter  is  then,  in  truth,  deducted  from 
the  profits  of  the  foreign  grower  or  merchant,  and  its  re- 
peal would  not  sensibly  affect  prices.  But,  while  in  scarce 
years,  when  importation  is  necessary,  the  influence  of  a  low 
duty  is  thus  innocuous,  it  would  lessen  or  prevent  importa- 
tion in  unusually  abundant  years,  when  the  home  supply  is 
sufficient.  The  drawback  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  would  then  also  come  into  play  and  facilitate 
exportation  ;  so  that  their  conjoined  effect  would  be  to 
hinder  the  overloading  of  the  market,  and,  consequently,  to 
prevent  prices  falling  so  low  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  agri- 
culturists and  those  dependent  on  them.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  distress  of  the  airriculturists  never 
fails  to  react  on  the  other  classes  :  when  the  former  are  in- 
volved in  difficulties  the  demands  for  the  products  of  the 
loom   and   of  our  colonial    possessions   are   proportionally 

*  See  "  Treatise  on  Taxation,"  by  the  author  of  this  work,  p.  190. 
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diminished,  so  that  the  market  is  glutted  with  manufactured 
goods,  sugar,  &c.,  as  well  as  with  com.  It  is,  indeed, 
uniformly  found,  that  the  injury  that  is  thus  inflicted  on 
the  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the  community  very 
much  exceeds  all  that  they  gain  by  the  temporary  fall  in 
the  price  of  raw  produce.  It  is  plainly,  therefore,  a  capital 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  duty  and  drawback  now  referred 
to  would  be  advantageous  only  to  the  agriculturists  :  they 
would  redound  quite  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  other 
classes.  And  though  this  were  less  certain  than  it  appears 
to  be,  still,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  welfare 
of  agriculture,  and  of  those  dependent  thereon,  a  wise 
government  should  be  extremely  cautious  about  taking  any 
step,  of  the  consequences  of  which  it  is  not  fully  assured. 
But,  even  if  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  insist  on  these  or  any  similar  considerations.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  the  agriculturists  opposed  every 
approach  to  a  more  liberal  system,  roused  a  spirit  which 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a  complete 
abandonment  of  all  restrictions.  The  time  for  compromise 
and  arrangement  having  been  allowed  to  go  by,  government 
had  to  deal  with  an  irritated  and  an  unreasoning  populace. 


**  Summa  favoris 


Aanona  momenta  trahit ;  namque  adserit  urbea 
Sola  fames,  emiturque  metus,  cum  segne  potentes 
Vulgus  alunt :  nescit  plebes  jejuna  timere.  *' 

LucA.N,  iii.,  lin.  55. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to 
make  an  end  of  the  matter,  than,  by  attempting  to  intro- 
duce any  intermediate  system,  however  well  devised,  to 
prolong,  as  it  would  have  done,  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and 
the  pernicious  trade  of  agitation.  The  agriculturists  need 
not,  however,  despond  ;  they  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
downfall  of  the  protective  system.  There  is  no  real  room 
or  irround  for  thinking  that  it  will  occasion  such  a  fall  of 
average  prices  as  will  do  them  any  material  injury  ;  and 
should  there  be  at  any  time  so  very  abundant  a  season,  or 
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cycle  of  seasons,  in  this  country  and  in  tlie  north  of  Europe, 
as  to  threaten  such  a  fall  of  prices  as  might  give  a  serious 
shock  to  agricultural  industry,  the  crisis  may  be  averted 
by  some  temporary  expedient.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
probable  that  it  will  be  often  necessary  to  interpose  in  the 
way  now  alluded  to.  The  notions  current  among  us  re- 
specting the  extreme  cheapness  of  com  in  foreign  parts  have 
no  very  solid  foundation.  Though  sound  in  principle,  and 
beneficial  in  its  operation,  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  late  measure  will  disappoint  alike  the 
fears  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  glowing  expectations  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  Indeed,  the 
chances  are,  that  the  former  will  gain  by  the  change ;  for 
it  will  teach  them  to  depend  for  success  on  practical  skill, 
science,  and  industry,  and  to  cease  to  rely  on  the  worthless 
resource  of  custom-house  regulations  and  parliamentary 
majorities ;  and  it  will  give  them  increased  security,  by 
identifying  their  interests  in  opinion,  as  well  as  in  fact, 
with  those  of  the  public* 

But  to  return  : — An  unusually  low  rate  of  profit  in  a 
particular  country  not  only  lessens  its  power  to  accumulate 
capital,  and,  by  consequence,  to  add  to  its  population,  but 
it  also  creates  a  strong  temptation  to  transmit  portions  of 
its  capital  to  other  countries.  The  same  principle  that 
would  prevent  the  employment  of  capital  in  Yorkshire,  if 
the  return  to  it  were  less  than  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  regulates 
its  distribution  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  the  love  of  country,  the  thousand  ties  of 
society  and  friendship,  the  ignorance  of  foreign  languages, 
and  the  desire  to  have  our  stock  employed  under  our  own 
inspection,  render  a  greater  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit 
necessary  to  occasion  the  transfer  of  capital  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  than  from  one  province  of  the  same  country 

'  For  a  further  and  full  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  see  **  De- 
scriptive and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire/'  3d  ed.,  ii.,  pp. 
450596. 
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to  another.  But  this  love  of  country  has  its  limits.  The 
lore  of  gain  is  a  no  less  powerful  principle ;  and  whenever 
capitalists  feel  assured  that  their  stock  may  be  laid  out  with 
tolerable  security,  and  considerably  greater  advantage  in 
foreign  states,  its  efflux,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  inva- 
riably takes  place. 

When  the  taxes  which  affect  the  industrious  classes  are 
increased,  such  increase  must  either  immediately  fall  wholly 
on  profits  or  wages,  or  partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the 
other.  If  it  fall  on  profits,  it  makes,  of  course,  an  equiva- 
lent deduction  from  them ;  and  if  it  fall  on  wages,  it  pro- 
portionally depresses  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  There  arc  limits,  however, — and  these  in  most 
countries  are  not,  unfortunately,  very  remote,  —  to  the 
power  of  the  labourers  to  pay  taxes  ;  and  were  their  situa- 
tion more  improved,  were  they  habituated  to  comforts,  and 
tolerably  intelligent,  the  increased  pressure  of  augmented 
taxes,  by  giving  additional  strength  to  the  principle  of  moral 
restraint,  and  retarding  the  increase  of  population,  would 
most  probably  raise  wages  to  about  their  old  level,  throwing 
the  taxes  affecting  them  wholly  or  principally  on  their 
employers. 

The  oppressive  weight  of  taxation  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  lowness  of  profits  in  the  United  Provinces 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  of  the  decline  of  their  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  and  laudable  economy  of  her  rulers,  the  vast  expense 
incurred  by  the  republic  in  her  revolutionary  struggle  with 
Spain,  and  in  her  subsequent  contests  with  France  and 
England,  led  to  the  contraction  of  an  immense  public  debt, 
the  interest  and  other  necessary  charges  on  which  obliged 
her  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  the  most  indispensable  necessaries.* 

*  In  1579,  at  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
■province  of  Holland  amounted  to  onlj  117,000  florins  ;  but  so  rapidlj  did  it 
increase,  that  in  1655,  during  the  administration  of  the  famous  Jol  n  de  Witt, 
the  States  were  compelled  to  reduce  the  interest  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  thiB  reduction,  it  amounted  in  1678  to  7,107,000  floriof  I 
See  Metelerkamp,  **  Statisque  de  la  Hollande,'*  p.  203. 
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Among  otiiers.  high  duties  were  laid  on  foreign  com  when 
imported,  on  floor  and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill,  and 
on  bread,  when  it  came  from  the  oven.     Taxation  affected 
all  the  sources  of  national  wealth ;  and  so  oppressive  did  it 
ultimately  become,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  at  Amster- 
dam, that  every  dish  of  fish  brought  to  table  was  paid  onc« 
to  the  fisherman  and  siz  timet  to  the  state  !     Wages  being 
necessarily  raised  so  as  to  enable  the  labourers  to  subsist, 
the  weight  of  these  enormous  taxes  fell  almost  wholly  on 
the  capitalists  :  and  profits  being,  in  consequence,  reduced 
below  their  level  in  other  countries,  the  prosperity  of  Hol- 
land gradually  declined,  her  capitalists  choosing  rather  to 
transfer  their  stocks  to  the  foreigner  than  to  employ  them 
at  home.     ^'  L^augmentation  successive  des  impdts,  que  les 
paymens  des  int^r^ts  et  les  remboursmens  ont  rendu  indis- 
pensable,  a  d^truit  une   grande   partie   de   Tiudustrie,  a 
diminu^  le  commerce,  a  diminu^  ou  fort  alt^re  T^tat  floris- 
sant  oil  ^toit  autrefois  la  population,  en  resserrant  chez  le 
peuple  les  moyens  de  subsistance.""' 

In  the  previous  statements  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  variations  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  affecting  those  en- 
gaged in  production,  would  affect  the  rate  of  profit  ;  but  we 
have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  influence  which  loans  to 
government  exercise  over  that  rate.  Indeed,  as  they  seldom 
occur  except  during  war,  and  are,  consequently,  of  an  inci- 
dental character,  they  could  not  properly  be  classed  among 
the  circumstances  that  permanently  influence  profits,  how- 
ever deserving  of  separate  investigation. 

»  "  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  179.  This  work  is  full  of  ralu- 
able  information.  The  author  (M.  de  Luzac)  mentions,  that  the  Hollanders 
had,  in  1778, about  1500  millions  of  livres  (62  millions  sterling)  in  the  public 
f^nds  of  France  and  England  ! — See  also,  as  to  the  taxation  of  Holland,  & 
"  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  Amending  and  Redressing  the  Commerce  of  th« 
Republic,"  drawn  up  from  information  communicated  by  the  best-informed 
merchants,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV.,  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  1751.  This  "  Memoir'*  was  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  same  year. 
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If  the  loans  made  to  government  be  of  trifling  amount 
compared  with  the  disposable  capital  of  the  country,  they 
will  either  exercise  no  influence,  or  next  to  none,  over  the 
rate  of  profit ;  but  if  they  be  large,  and  particularly  if 
they  be  negotiated  during  two  or  three  successive  years, 
their  influence  can  hardly  fail  of  being  very  sensibly  felt. 
When  government  comes  into  the  market  for  money,  it 
necessarily  offers  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  is  sufficient,  all 
things  considered,  to  procure  the  sum  which  it  wants.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  rate  offered  by  government  be  greater 
than  the  rate  at  which  money  was  previously  obtainable  on 
good  security,  and  if  it  continue  for  two  or  three  years  to 
negotiate  fresh  loans  on  the  same  or  higher  terms,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  universally  raised ;  for  individuals  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  loans,  except  on  the  same  terms  as 
government. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  effect  of  loans  to  govern- 
ment. Had  the  latter  abstained  from  borrowing,  the  stock- 
holders would  either  have  employed  the  capital  which  they 
have  lent  to  government  in  industrious  undertakings,  or 
they  would  have  lent  it  to  otliers  who  would  have  so  em- 
ployed it ;  and  hence  the  negotiation  of  a  loan,  by  causing 
the  immediate  consumption  of  a  quantity  of  capital  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  reserved  as  a  fund  to  employ 
labourers  in  all  time  to  come,  will  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  wages.  Capital  and  population  always  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other ;  the  latter  being,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  stationary  when  the  former  is  station- 
ary, or  varying  at  about  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  way 
that  it  varies.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan,  or  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  stock  that  has,  or 
would,  partly  at  least,  have  been  employed  in  industrious 
undertakings,  to  military  purposes,  must  unavoidably  change 
the  existing  relation  of  stock  and  labour.  Capital  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  either  actually  diminished,  or  the  rapidity  of  its 
increase  checked,  while,  on  the  other,  the  population  is  not 
diminished,  nor  the  rate  of  its  increase  retarded  ;  for,  it  has 
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been  already  seen,  that  neither  the  n  amber  nor  the  habiu 
of  the  people  can  be  sensibly  affected,  except  by  slow  degrees. 
The  immediate  effect  of  loans  is,  therefore,  to  render  po- 
pulation redundant  as  compared  with  capital ;  and,  by 
depressing  wages,  to  raise,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  rate  of 
profit. 

Snch  a  rise  cannot,  howerer,  be  permanent.  The  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  labourers  naturally  adds  newstreno^h 
to  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  and,  by  retarding  the 
progress  of  population,  gradually  raises  wages  to  their  old 
level,  or  to  one  not  much  inferior.  It  is,  howeyer,  easy  to 
discover  that  there  are  other  circumstances  that  conspire  to 
bring  about  this  result,  and  which  are  powerful  enough  not 
only  to  reduce  profits  to  their  old  level,  but  to  one  still  lower. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  practicable,  were 
the  attempt  made,  so  to  impose  the  taxes  required  to  defray 
the  interest  of  loans,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
should  not  fall  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  profits.  But, 
however  imposed,  the  pressure  of  these  new  taxes  would 
naturally  tend,  as  was  formerly  explained,  to  infuse  a  greater 
spirit  of  industry  and  economy  into  those  on  whom  they  fell, 
and  would,  consequently,  occasion  a  more  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  when  government  ceased  to  borrow.  The  growing 
demand  for  labour,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  combined  with  the  more  powerful  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  over  the  supply  of  labour,  could  not  fail  of 
ultimately  raisin^:  wa^es  to  about  their  old  level :  and  when 
this  is  done,  profits  (supposing,  of  course,  the  productiveness 
of  industry  not  to  have  varied)  will  be  depressed,  because  of 
the  increased  weight  of  taxation,  to  a  lower  level  than  they 
stood  at  previously  to  the  negotiation  of  the  loans. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  be  verified  bv  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  country.  According  to  the  researches  of  Arthur 
Young,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  rate  of  wages  at  ditferent  periods,  the 
medium  price  of  agricultural  labour  in  England  in  1767. 
1768,  and  1770,  was  very  nearly  Is.  3d.  a-day;  and  he 
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farther  states,  that  its  medium  price  iu  1810  and  1811, 
when  money  wages  were  at  the  highest  elevation  to  which 
they  attained  during  the  war,  amounted  to  about  2s.  5d., 
being  a  rise  of  nearly,  though  not  quite,  J  00  per  cent.  But 
the  price  of  wheat,  according  to  the  account  kept  at  Eton 
College,  during  the  first-mentioned  years,  was  51s.  a  quarter; 
and  during  1810  and  1811  its  price  was  llOs.,  being  a  rise 
of  115  per  cent ;  and  Mr  Young  estimates  that  butcher'*s 
meat  had,  during  the  same  period,  risen  146,  butter  140, 
and  cheese  153  per  cent;  being,  at  an  average,  a  rise  of 
lS8i  per  cent,  showing  that  wages,  as  compared  with  these 
articles,  had  declined  in  the  interval  38^  per  cent,  or  consi- 
derably more  than  a  third  ;  and  if  the  increased  cost  of  beer, 
leather,  and  some  other  necessary  articles,  had  been  taken 
into  account,  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  real  waxes  would  have 
appeared  still  more  striking.  No  doubt,  it  is  true,  that 
most  articles  of  clothing,  particularly  cottons,  to  which  Mr 
Young  has  not  alluded,  fell  very  greatly  in  price  during  the 
period  in  question.  These,  however,  do  not  form  such  pro- 
minent articles  as  provisions  in  the  consumption  of  the 
working-classes ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  what  they  gained 
by  their  fall,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  real  wages  sunk 
considerably  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war ;  and  this 
fall  satisfactorily  accounts  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  rise 
that  then  took  place  in  the  rate  of  profit. 

The  circumstances  that  have  occurred  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  return  to  specie  payments,  appear 
equally  consistent  with  what  has  previously  been  advanced. 
Wages  not  having  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  prices 
of  corn  and  most  articles  of  subsistence,  profits  have  been 
consequently  depressed ;  and  they  have  also  been  depressed 
through  the  operation  of  the  taxes  imposed  during  the  war 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loans.^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated,  that  a  loan  occasions,  during 
the  time  it  is  being  spent  by  government,  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  than  it  would  have  afibrded  had  it  continued  in 

»  See  *♦  Edinburgh  Review,'*  toI.  xl.  p.  28. 
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tlie  pnMBMJwi  of  indiTidiiala.  We  confiBaB,  however,  thit 
we  luTe  not  ben  able  to  dbeorer  any  good  gronnda  fiyrthn 
ofHiiuMu  If  goveninient  eoqieiid  the  loan  in  the  poxdiaii 
of  military  atorea,  they  will  not  thereby  give  any  giealir 
.atimnliia  to  laboor  than  the  eapitaliata  who  haTe  madt 
the  loan  woold  haTe  giren  had  they  employed  it  to  piu>- 
chase  ordinary  goods :  and  if  goTemment  employ  it  in 
hiring  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  will  not  occasion  a  greater 
demand  for  laboor  than  if  it  had  been  employed  to  bin 
common  labourers.  That  there  is  freqaently  a  Tory  brisk 
demand  for  labour  during  periods  of  war,  is  no  doubt  true; 
but  the  cause  will  be  found  in  something  else  than  the  mere 
substitution  of  goTemment  employment  for  that  of  indi- 
Tidnals. 

It  has  been  preyiously  seen  (anU^  p.  44^3,)  that  the  rale 
of  wages  may  be  increased,  for  a  while  at  least,  by  the  im- 
position of  taxes  Bedling  principally  on  fine  houses,  furniture^ 
horses,  and  other  articles  of  luxurious  accommodatioiL 
The  produce  of  such  taxes  being,  for  the  most  part,  expended 
upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that 
they  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and,  conse- 
quently, also  the  rate  of  wages.  Practically,  howerer,  it  is 
▼erj  doubtful  whether  the  taxes  imposed  in  this  country 
have  ever  had  any  material  or,  indeed,  sensible  operation  in 
the  way  now  pointed  out ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  why  the  heavy  taxation  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected during  the  war,  and  the  loans  then  contracted,  did 
not  more  seriously  injure  the  labourer,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
influence  in  stimulating  industry  and  economy. 

Besides  being  affected  by  variations  in  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation, and  by  the  negotiation  of  loans  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, the  rate  of  profit  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  value 
of  money — increasing  when  it  falls,  and  diminishing  when 

it  rises. 

Hume  has  observed,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Money,^  that  '*  in 
every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater^-* 
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abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face ; 
labour  and  industry  gain  life,  the  merchant  becomes  more 
enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and 
even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  But  when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  the^ 
workman  has  not  the  same  employment  from  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchant,  though  he  pays  the  same  price  for 
every  thing  in  the  market.  The  farmer  cannot  dispose  of 
his  com  and  cattle,  though  he  must  pay  the  same  rent  to 
the  landlord.  The  poverty,  beggary,  and  sloth  that  must 
ensue,  are  easily  foreseen."" 

Hume  supposed  that  the  stimulus  he  has  so  well  described, 
given  by  an  influx  of  money  to  industry,  originates  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  additional  money  coming  first  into  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  and  consequently  enabling  them  to 
employ  more  workmen,  and  to  increase  their  demand  for 
valuable  products.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  an 
influx  of  money  could  not  operate  in  the  way  now  alluded 
to,  so  as  to  have  anv  verv  material  influence  over  indus- 
try.^  But  although  the  philosophical  historian  seems  to 
liave  mistaken,  or  rather  overlooked,  the  mode  in  which  an 
increase  of  money  principally  contributes  to  excite  industry 
and  enterprise,  there  is  not,  we  apprehend,  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  doubting  that  such  is  its  effect. 
Periods  when  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities are  increasing,  are  invariably  distinguished  by  a 
comparatively  brisk  demand  for  labour,  and  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  activity  and  invention  among  the  industrious  classes; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  why  such  is  the  case. 
Variations  in  the  value  of  money  obviously  influence  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  fixed  money 
payments.  When  its  value  declines,  all  the  ascertained 
burdens  afi*ecting  the  productive  classes  decline  in  the  same 
proportion.  Fundholders,  all  sorts  of  annuitants,  landlords, 

^  Mr  James  Mill  contends,  (*' Elements  of  Political  Economy/'  2d  ed. 
p.  1 60,)  that  it  would  have  no  influence  ;  but  this,  were  the  point  worth 
inTestigating,  might  be  shown  to  be  an  error. 
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during  the  currency  of  their  leasee,  persona  employed  in 
public  offices,  the  holders  of  mortgages, — suffer  oniTsrsaQj 
in  proportion  to  the  fidl  in  the  Talue  of  mon^ ;  their  moiuj 
ineomes  remaining  the  same,  while  the  price  of  all  artidti 
IB  raised :  but  £Eurmers,  while  they  pay  the  same  rent  te 
their  landlords,  the  same  taxes  to  goyemraent,  and  perhapi 
the  same  composition  for  tithes,  sell  their  prodnee  for 
a  price  increased  proportionally  to  the  redact  Taloe  of 
money.  In  like  manner,  merchants,  mann&Mstnrers,  and 
tradesmen,  pay  the  same  duties  on  their  goods,  the  same 
port  dues,  the  same  tolls,  the  same  rent  for  shops  and  ware- 
houses, the  same  rate  of  interest  for  capital  borrowed,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  obtain  increased  prices  for  whaterer 
they  have  to  sell.  The  profits  of  such  persons  are  oonse* 
quently  raised  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  deducted 
from  the  fixed  charges  to  which  they  are  subject  through 
the  &11  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  they  are  rated 
and  paid.  In  other  words,  the  condition  of  husbandmen, 
manu&cturers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers  of  all  descriptions, 
is  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  gentry,  of  their  cre- 
ditors and  those  of  the  state,  professional  parties,  &c.,  whose 
incomes  are  immediately,  and  in  some  instances  permanently 
reduced,^  by  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  currency. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  Great  Britain,  such  as  landlords,  fundholders, 
annuitants,  persons  living  on  the  interest  of  money,  persons 
who,  having  retired  from  business,  receive  a  fixed  salary 
from  their  successors,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  &c., 
it  is  evident  that  the  total  aggregate  loss  such  persons  would 
sustain  by  any  considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  money  would 
be  exceedingly  great.  But  it  is  also  evident,  that  what  is 
thus  lost  by  them  is  gained  by  others, — by  those  who  are 
actively  employed  in  industrious  undertakings,  and  whose 
prosperity  is  always  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  public. 

^  Those  who  made  ftdrancefl  on  loan  would  get  hack  less  than  thej  reaUj 
lent  when  monej  Mi  in  Take,  and  wonld,  thertfare»  he  peraanestlj  ii^nitd. 
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A  depreciation  of  the  currency  must,  therefore,  by  light- 
ening the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  of  all  fixed  charges  aflfect- 
ing  individuals  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  proportionally  increase  their  profits ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  increased  profit  will 
operate  as  a  spur  to  production,  quicken  all  the  operations 
of  trade,  and  occasion  an  increased  demand  for  labour. 

The  opposite  efi*ects  will  of  course  follow,  when,  instead 
of  falling,  the  currency  becomes  more  valuable ;  taxes  and 
fixed  charges  being  then  augmented  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
profits  of  those  by  wliom  those  taxes  and  other  fixed  charges 
are  borne  are  necessarily  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
Here,  then,  is  a  key  by  which  we  may  readily  explain  many 
apparent  anomalies.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and  its  more  recent  prosperity 
in  ]824  and  1825,  and  in  1835  and  1836,  was  undoubtedly 
owing,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  money,  originating  in  the  great  additions  that  were  then 
made  to  the  paper  currency  ;  while  the  peculiarly  severe  dis- 
tresses to  which  the  industrious  classes  were  exposed  in 
1815  and  1816,  1819, 1826,  and  1838,  are  chiefly  ascribable 
to  the  reductions  that  were  then  made  in  the  quantity  of 
money,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  value.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  quan- 
tity, or  a  rapid  increase  of  the  value  of  money,  by  giving  a 
sudden  shock  to  industry,  and  vitiating  the  basis  on  which 
innumerable  contracts  have  been  framed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  industrious  classes,  has,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
far  more  pernicious  influence  than  can  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  mere  increase  of  their  burdens.  Still,  however,  the 
eflFects  of  an  increase  of  this  sort  are  always  obvious,  and 
are  disastrous  accordinc:  to  the  dej^ree  in  which  the  value  of 
the  currency  may  be  raised. 

We  should  be  sorry  were  it  imagined,  from  any  thing  now 
stated,  that  we  are  disposed  to  approve,  in  any  deL'rce,  of 
the  policy  of  those  who  recommend  that,  to  lighten  the 
pressure  of  taxation  and  the  burdens  falling  on  the  indus- 
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tiioiis  classes,  the  yalue  of  money  should  be  reduced  by  s 
legblatiye  enactment.  Our  object  has  merely  been  to  ex- 
plain the  influence  of  changes,  which,  originating  in  Tan- 
ations  in  the  cost  of  the  precious  metak,  or  in  political  or 
financial  measures,  or  the  abuse  of  banking,  affect,  without 
its  being  intended,  the  yalue  of  money.  An  intentional  re- 
duction of  the  standard  would  haye  the  effects  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  would  also  haye  others,  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  estimating  its  probable  influence.  Besides 
diminishing  the  weight  of  taxation  and  of  the  other  burdens 
laid  upon  the  industrious  classes,  it  would  partially  subyert 
the  right  of  property,  and  go  far  to  annihilate  all  confidence 
in  the  legislature.  \Vliateyer,  therefore,  might  be  gained  on 
the  one  hand  by  such  a  measure,  would,  there  is  eyery  reason 
to  think,  be  much  more  than  lost  on  the  other.  Public  and 
priyate  credit  would,  for  a  while,  be  destroyed ;  and  a  laige 
amount  of  capital  would  be  transferred  to  foreign  countries, 
as  to  places  of  security.  In  this  respect  a  degradation  of 
the  standard  would  be  worse  than  an  ayowed  public  bank- 
ruptcy, to  the  same,^  or  eyen  to  a  greater  extent ;  for  the 
latter  would  affect  the  creditors  of  the  state  only,  whereas 
the  former  would,  besides  them,  affect  the  creditors  of 
all  private  individuals,  and  would,  in  fact,  defraud  every 
one  who  had  lent  money  or  capital,  or  sold  goods  on 
credit,  of  a  portion  of  his  just  claims  !  Perhaps,  as  Hume 
conjectures,  credit  might,  at  no  distant  period,  grow  up 
again,  even  after  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  ;  but  such  a 
result  could  hardly  be  expected,  unless  the  country  were  to 
continue  at  peace,  and  to  become  decidedly  more  prosperous. 
Should  we  be  involved  in  war,  or  should  the  measure  not 
be  followed  by  the  anticipated  effect  in  relieving  the  national 
distresses,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  credit  should  revive ;  for, 
in  the  former  case,  few  would  be  willing,  unless  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  bonus,  to  lend  to  a  government  which 

^  By  the  same  extent  U  meant,  that  if  the  standard  be  reduced  anj  giTta 
anoout,  as  10  per  cent,  the  sums  due  the  public  creditor  should  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  conTenelj. 
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had  so  strikingly  evinced  its  contempt  for  the  most  sacred 
engagements  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
tress would  naturally  excite  a  fear  lest  it  should  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  violence  for  which  it  had  akeady 
been  made  the  pretext.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  ever  justify 
a  government  in  resorting  to  such  a  dishonest,  pettifogging 
trick  as  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  money.  If  the  public 
affairs  should  ever  be  so  desperate  as  to  require  that  some 
extraordinary  effort  should  be  made  to  lighten  the  pressure 
on  the  national  resources,  the  exigency  should  be  met  by  a 
contribution  on  capital,  or,  if  that  should  be  impracticable, 
by  compounding  with  the  national  creditors.  The  honour 
and  wellbeing  of  a  nation  will  always  be  best  consulted  by 
looking  its  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face ;  and  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  most  deeply  compromised  by  attempting  to 
evade  them  by  a  miserable  fraud.  The  advantages  that  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money  has  occasionally  conferred  on 
the  industrious  classes,  are  the  result  of  natural  or  fortuitous 
causes.  They  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntarily  enfeebling 
the  standard ;  for  this,  being  a  scheme  to  benefit  one  part  of 
society  by  defrauding  another  part,  is  sure  to  bring  along 
with  it  evils  that  will  not  merely  neutralise,  but  very  greatly 
overbalance  its  advantages.  At  bottom  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  what  is  just  and  what  is  useful.  The 
accidental  conflagration  of  the  fleets  of  their  rivals  would 
no  doubt  have  increased  the  power  of  the  Athenians  ;  but 
had  they  adopted  the  advice  ascribed  to  Themistocles,  and 
attempted  to  secure  their  ascendency  by  the  basest  treachery, 
they  would  certainly  have  missed  their  end,  and  have 
become  objects  of  universal  hostility  as  well  as  of  contempt. 
*^  Nihil  est  qtiod  adhuc  de  republicd  putem  dictum,  et  quo 
possim  longiiU  progredi,  nisi  sit  confirmatum,  non  modd/alsum 
esse  illud,  sine  injuria  non  posse,  sed  hoc  Terissimum,  sine 
summd  justitid  rempublicam  regi  non  posse !'''^ 

The  statements  now  made  sufficiently  show,  that  loans 

^  Cic.  Frag.  lib.  ii.  de  Repab. 

2o 


»^.     v4«tk 


dbiriHg  -ynfrtr  secs-  5x01  ^iis  gik  ic  yqni»t?<Kin :  so  that 
vbecner  |nw*yitni»¥rc  2«  ^fficvFVBB^  IT  psTi3^  ojf  debts,  and 
tpiemer  ^e  ic3Uds  i£  zanffr  &»  racg;  fiZixz,  or  staSMuarr, 
iKsml  'STBS  ^^ac  pn^a  &Bst  zs»  exaepc  ^^mxi 
peesmss  ffitrrg  vi*^ikrsz^^  fsf  wbesL  vacs  4r  tsxes  w 
AK»i;  ami  ^as  ^ej  &  aot  MI  exsepc  wbcn  industry 


We  ksv^  sseiL  m,  a  yt^aati  dsspc^r,  thai  a  low  rate  of 
pr^Es.  &j  !iy«»agfr^.y  tl^e  sbssss  of  acgmHiIating  capital,  and 
sdssizlzinic  IS  trxs^s^  to  ecvstries  where  profits  are  higher, 
can  hardlj  hsl  to  he.  is  tLe  end,  most  injurioas.  The  in* 
Tc^igatk^Qs  in  whkh  we  hare  now  be^n  engaged,  show  that 
thif  eabmiij  can  be  arerted,  or,  if  it  hare  occurred,  can  be 
got  rid  o[y  ooIt  bj  increaang  the  prodnctiTeness  of  industry, 
or  £minishing  the  bnrdois  that  £dl  on  the  labouring  classes. 
Hence  the  rast  importance  of  economy  in  the  national  ex- 
penditure, and  hence  also  a  principal  adrantage  of  improre- 
moits  in  the  arts,  and  of  the  opening  of  new  £icilities  for 
eommercial  intercourse.  Whaterer  tends  to  make  industry 
more  productive,  and  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  must  In  so  far  increase  the  rate  of  profit ;  and 
this  is  never  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
capital,  or  of  the  means  of  making  new  improvements  and 
of  employing  more  work-people. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Interest  and  NeU  Profit  identical — Circumstances  which   occasion 
Variations  in  the  Rate  of  Interest — Impolicy  of  Usury  Laws, 

When  an  individual,  instead  of  employing  his  own  capital, 
lends  it  to  another,  he  stipulates  for  a  certain  annual  pre- 
mium or  return,  which  has  been  denommated  interest. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  considered  profits  as 
they  are  usually  considered — that  is,  as  consisting  of  the 
produce,  or  its  equivalent,  remaining  to  the  undertaker  of 
any  sort  of  work,  after  his  various  outgoings  have  been 
replaced.  But  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  profits  and 
interest,  this  residue  must  be  further  analysed.  Now  it 
is  obvious,  that  it  consists  of  two  portions,  whereof  one  is 
the  return  to  the  capital  employed,  and  the  other  the  wages 
or  remuneration  of  the  capitalist  for  his  skill  and  trouble  in 
superintending  its  employment,  with  a  compensation  for 
such  risks  as  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  provide 
against  by  insurance.  Hence  the  distinction  between  grosi 
and  iiett  profits.  The  first  comprises  the  wages  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  return  to  his  capital,  and  the  compensation  now 
alluded  to,  while  the  second  consists  of  the  return  to  capital 
only.  In  laying  it  down,  when  treating  of  the  «  Accumu- 
lation  and  Employment  of  Capital,"''  that  high  profits  are 
the  best  criterion  of  national  prosperity,  we  had  gross  profits 
only  in  view.  And  it  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  depends  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  produce  or  sum  remaining  to  them,  after 
their  various  expenses  are  deducted,  without  being  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  the  names  they  may  give  to  portions 
thereof. 

When  the  parties  to  a  loan  are  left,  without  any  sort  of 
interference,  to  adjust  its  terms,  and  when  the  security 
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otttnd  hj  the  borrower  is  miexceptioiuble,  and  paynient 
mj  be  had  on  the  shortest  notice,  the  interest  that  will, 
under  sndi  cirenmst antes,  be  stipulated  for  the  c:4>ital  or 
moneT  advanced,  will  be  identical  with  the  rate  of  nett 
]»ofit  at  the  time.  The  lender  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  employment  of  the  loan,  is  not  entitled  to  any  compen- 
sation on  that  head ;  bat  he  is  entitled  to  all  that  can  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  retam  to  it  after  the  risks,  wages,  and 
necessary  emoluments  of  those  who  ondertake  its  employ- 
ment, are  deducted ;  and  this  much  he  will  get,  and  no  more. 
Whatever  else  raav  be  realised  bv  the  investment  of  the 
loan  in  an  industrious  undertaking,  or  otherwise,  will  belong 
to  the  borrower,  and  will  form  the  wages  or  compensation 
due  for  his  skill  and  trouble  in  superintendence,  &c.  We 
are  supported  in  this  view  of  the  matter  by  the  authority 
of  Mr  Tooke.  "  The  rate  of  interest,*"  says  he,  ^*'i$  ths  meet- 
ture  of  the  nett  profit  on  capital.  All  returns  beyond  this  on 
the  employment  of  capital,  are  resolvable  into  compensations 
under  distinct  heads  for  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or  for  advan- 
tages of  situation  or  connexion.^  * 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  at  any  time  occasion  a  brisk 
demand  for  capital,  without  also  occasioning  an  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  industry,  or  a  fall  of  wages  or  taxes, 
may  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  or  of  nett  profit,  without 
afiecting  caress  profits,  or  profits  in  the  customary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  And  this,  as  has  been  alreadv  observed, 
is  most  commonly  the  immediate  efiect  of  government  loans. 
They  raise  the  rate  of  interest  without  afiecting  profits  ;  the 
rise  merely  diminishing  that  part  of  the  total  produce  falling 
to  the  employers  of  capital  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
wages,  and  making  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  other 
part,  or  that  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  nett  return  or 
interest  of  capital. 

Hence  the  advantage  of  a  loan  to  the  moneyed  interest  or 
to  those  who  have  capital  to  lend ;  and  hence,  also,  its  uni- 

*  "  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Currency,"  2d  ed.  p.  12. 
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versally  remarked  injurious  operation  upon  those  who  are 
employing  borrowed  capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed,  always  a  correct  test  of  the  rate  of  profit. 
When,  however,  allowance  is  made  for  the  disturbing  efiects 
of  government  loans,  and  other  accidental  causes  of  variation, 
the  rate  of  interest  or  nett  profit  varies,  generally  speaking, 
directly  as  the  rate  of  gross  profit.  Whenever  interest  is 
low  during  a  period  of  peace,  it  is  found  that  profits  are 
also  low,  and  conversely. 

There  are  but  few  species  of  security  in  which  there  is 
no  risk,  either  of  the  repayment  of  the  loans  themselves, 
or  of  the  interest  at  the  stipulated  periods.  And  as  the 
trustees  of  many  public  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
private  individuals,  are  obliged  to  invest  in  such  securities 
only,  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  bring  is  frequently 
very  much  depressed  below  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
common  and  average  rate  of  interest  at  the  time.  Govern- 
ment securities  are  liable  to  be  deeply  afiected  by  political 
considerations,  by  the  greater  or  less  latitude  for  a  rise  or 
fall  in  the  capital  sum  invested,  and  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  always  very  difficult,  or  rather  perhaps 
impossible,  even  for  those  most  experienced  in  such  matters, 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate,  iftlercantile  bills  of  unques- 
tionable credit,  and  having  two  or  three  months  to  run,  are 
generally  discounted  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  may 
be  obtained  for  sums  lent  upon  mortgage,  on  account  of  the 
facility  they  afibrd  of  repossessing  the  principal,  and  apply- 
ing it  in  some  more  profitable  manuer.j  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  rate  of  interest  must  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  supposed  risk  incurred  by  the  lender  of  either  not  re- 
ceiving payment  at  all,  or  not  receiving  it  at  the  stipulated 
term.  No  person  of  sound  mind  would  lend  on  the  personal 
security  of  an  individual  of  doubtful  character  and  solvency, 
and  on  mortgage  over  a  valuable  estate,  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest.  Wherever  there  is  risk,  it  must  be  compensated 
by  a  higher  premium  or  interest. 
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Hvii. 


And  yet,  obyioas  as  this  prineiple  may  appear,  all  goTem- 
ments  have  interfered  with  the  terms  of  loana— some  to  pro- 
hibit interest  altogether,  and  others  to  fix  aeertain  raten^idi 
it  should  be  deemed  legal  to  exact  and  illegal  to  exceed.  It 
is  needless,  however,  to  waste  the  reader^s  time  bj  entering 
into  lengthened  aigoments  to  show  the  misehieTons  eflbet 
of  such  interferences.  This  has  been  done  over  and  oTsr 
again.  It  is  plainly  in  no  respect  more  desirable  to  limit  or 
rednce  the  rate  of  interest  thsn  it  wonld  be  to  limit  or  reduce 
the  rate  of  insurance,  or  the  prices  of  commodities ;  and 
though  it  were  desirable,  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  Legisla- 
tiTe  enactments  for  such  an  object  iuTariably  increase  the 
rate  of  interest.  When  the  rate  fixed  by  law  is  less  than  the 
market  or  customary  rate,  lenders  and  borrowers  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  circuitous  dcTices  to  cTade  the  law ;  and  as 
these  devices  are  alwajrs  attended  with  more  or  less  trouble 
and  risk,  the  rate  of  interest  is  proportionally  enhanced. 
During  the  late  war  it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to 
pay  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  for  loans,  which,  had  there  been 
no  usury  laws,  they  might  have  got  for  six  or  seven  per 
cent.  It  is  singular  that  an  enactment  which  contradicted 
the  most  obvious  principles,  and  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  committees  of  the  legislature,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  statute-book  for  so  long 
a  period ;  but  at  length  it  was  substantially  repealed  by  the 
act  2  &:  3  Victoria,  cap.  37,  which  exempts  bills  of  ex- 
change, having  not  more  than  twelve  months  to  run,  and 
contracts  for  loans  of  money  above  JPIO,  from  its  operation.* 


^  Tbt  pi^dk«  ag^iast  takiaf  ntcral  wtmt  to  haLT«  pTiacipaU j  •rifi- 
i  mlsttkta  view  of  toat  caMtaats  n  th*  Moniol  law,  (sm 
IGdudia  oa  tbt  *  Laws  of  Moms***  t«L  u.  yp^  32:*2S^  Eog.  odit.)  mod  ia 
a  itotcmeiit  of  AiistoU«,  to  tbt  ti^ct,  tbM  as  Boaej  does  aot  prodnot  monej, 
ao  mora  coald  eq^saUr  Ue  dauaed  by  tbe  Iesd<r :  Tl:«  £ibou  refonaer 
Galria  bas  tbt  acrit  of  Wsa;  o»t  of  tbt  tx?t  w!»  saw  aad  expooed  tbe 
fimiiftT  of  sacb  BOtiMU.  *  Pccnia  mk  pant  pocuiam.  Qaid  aaio.  qaid 
dfni,  ex  ci^ns  locatiottt  pianiyw  p«rapo>  !  Aa  tx  iMtis  tt  paiittibos 
aifCBtaB  propm  bmoiot  !  $«d  oi  MRm  prod^Kiu  et  aaii  ad^vbitor  qaod 
Mmik  pndacat,  ot  babititwaii  couwditas  cut  ctrti  pecnii 
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parari  commatariTe  solet.  Quod  si  igitor  plus  ex  negotiatione  lach  percipi 
possit,  qvikm  ex  fUndi  cujosris  proyenta.  An  feretar  qai  fandam  sterilem 
fortassi  colono  locaTerit  ex  quo  meicedem  yel  proTentam  recipiat  sibi, 
qui  ex  pecunid  fructum  aliqaem  perceperit,  non  feretar  ?  et  qui  pecnniA 
fandam  acqairit,  annon  pecunia  ilia  generat  alteram  annuam  pecuniam  t 
Undi  yero  mercatoris  lacruml  Ex  ipsins,  inqnies,  diligentid  atque  in- 
doatrid.  Qais  dubitet  peconiam  yacaam  inntilem  omnino  esse  !  neqne  ii 
me  mntnam  rogat,  yacuam  apud  se  habere  k  me  acceptam  cogitat.  Non  ezgo 
ex  peconid  illd  lacrum  accedit,  sed  ex  proyenta.  IUsb  igitar  rationes  sab- 
tiles  qoidem  snnt  et  speciem  quandam  babent,  sed  abi  propius  expendentar, 
seipsa  concidant.  Nano  igitar  oonclado,  judicandam  de  usuris  esse,  non  ex 
particalari  aliqao  ScriptanD  loco,  sed  tantum  ex  SBquitatis  regald.*' — Calvini 
Epittol<Bf  quoted  by  Stewart  in  the  notes  to  his  ''  Preliminary  Dissertation  " 
to  the  ^  Encyclopsdia  Britannica." 
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PART    IV. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WEALTH. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  means  by  which  labour  is  facilitated  and  wealth 
produced,  and  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  its  distri- 
bution among  the  various  classes  of  society,  we  come  now 
to  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  subject,  or  to  that 
which  treats  of  the  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

Definition  of  Consumption — Consumption  the  End  of  Production — Test 
of  advantageous  and  disadvantageous  Consumption — Sumptuary 
Laws — Advantage  of  a  Taste  for  Luxuries — Error  of  Dr  Smith's 
Opinion  with  respect  to  unproductive  Consumption — Error  of  those 
who  contend,  that  to  facilitate  Production  it  is  necessary  to  encourage 
wasteful  Consumption — Statement  of  Montesquieu — Consttmpticn  of 
Government — Conclusion, 

It  was  formerly  shown,  that  by  the  production  of  a  com- 
modity is  not  meant  the  production  of  matter,  that  being 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  Omnipotence,  but  the  giving  to 
matter  already  in  existence  such  a  shape  as  may  fit  it  for 
ministering  to  our  wants  or  enjoyments.  In  like  manner, 
by  consumption  is  not  meant  the  consumption  or  annihila- 
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tion  of  matter,  for  that  is  as  impossible  as  its  creation,  but 
merely  the  consumption  or  annihilation  of  those  qualities 
which  render  commodities  useful  and  desirable.  To  con- 
sume the  products  of  art  and  industry,  is  to  deprive  the 
matter  of  which  they  consist  of  the  utility,  and  consequently 
also  of  the  value,  communicated  to  it  by  labour.  And  hence 
we  are  not  to  measure  consumption  by  the  magnitude, 
weight,  or  number  of  the  products  consumed,  but  by  their 
value  only.  Large  consumption  is  the  destruction  of  large 
value,  however  small  the  bulk  in  which  it  may  be  com- 
pressed. 

Consumption,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  science,  is  synonymous  with  use ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  end  and  object  of  industry.  The  various  products 
of  art  and  industry  are  produced  only  that  they  may  be 
employed  to  satisfy  our  immediate  wants  or  to  add  to 
our  enjoyments,  or  that  they  may  be  employed  as  capital, 
and  made  to  assist  in  producing  others.  In  most  cases,  too, 
it  is  advantageous,  after  commodities  are  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
used,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  their  services.  In- 
deed, a  large  proportion  of  the  products  used  as  food  can 
seldom  be  preserved  for  any  considerable  period  without  loss; 
and  in  delaying  to  employ  those  that  are  to  be  used  as  capi- 
tal, we  allow  the  instruments  of  production  to  lie  idle,  and 
lose  the  profit  we  might  realise  through  their  agency. 

But,  though  commodities  be  produced  only  that  they 
may  be  consumed,  we  must  not  thence  suppose  that  all 
sorts  of  consumption  are  equally  advantageous.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  advan- 
tageous or  disadvantageous,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  productive  and  unproductive  consumption.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  the  public  interests  are  involved,  (and 
it  is  with  such  oulv  that  we  have  to  deal,)  it  mav  be 
laid  down,  that  the  consumption  of  any  given  amount  of 
the  products  of  art  and  industry  is  productive,  if  it  occa- 
sion, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  production  of  the 
same  or  a  greater  amount  of  equally  valuable  products. 
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and  unproductiye  if  it  have  not  that  effect.  A  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which,  or  the  purpose  for  which,  wealth  haa 
been  laid  out  or  consumed,  will  not  warrant  our  affirming 
that  its  consumption  has  been  productive,  or  the  reverse. 
To  decide  as  to  this,  we  must  look  at  the  results  of  the 
consumption,  and  at  them  only.  By  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  species  of  consumption  carried  on,  and  not  on  its 
results,  this  part  of  the  science  has  been  encumbered  with 
imaginary  distinctions,  and  has  been  rendered,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  obscure  and  unintelligible.  It  is  plainly  not 
enough,  for  example,  to  prove  that  a  quantity  of  wealth  has 
been  productively  employed,  to  be  told  that  it  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  in  the  excavation  of 
a  canal,  or  in  any  similar  undertaking ;  for  it  may  have 
been  laid  out  injudiciously,  or  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
reproduce  itself.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  enough 
to  prove  that  a  quantity  of  wealth  has  been  laid  out  unpro- 
ductively,  to  be  told  that  it  has  been  expended  on  equipages 
or  entertainments ;  for  the  desire  to  indulge  in  this  expense 
may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  wealth  was  originally 
produced,  and  the  desire  to  indulge  in  similar  expense  may 
occasion  the  subsequent  production  of  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity. 

Hence,  if  we  would  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  upon 
such  points,  we  must  carefully  examine  not  the  immediate 
only,  but  also  the  remote  effects  of  expenditure  ;  pronoun- 
cing it  to  be  productive  when  it  causes,  either  by  its  direct 
or  indirect  operation,  the  reproduction  of  the  same  or  of  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth,  and  unproductive  when  it  is  not 
fully  replaced.  It  is  not  practicable  to  adopt  any  other 
criterion  of  productive  and  unproductive  expenditure,  with- 
out leading  to  the  most  contradictory  conclusions. 

But,  in  whatever  way  wealth  may  be  consumed,  it  is  plain 
that  the  advance  or  decline  of  every  nation  depends  on  the 
balance  between  consumption  and  reproduction.  If.  in  given 
periods,  the  wealth  produced  exceeds  that  consumed  in  a 
country,  the  means  of  increasing  its  capital  will  be  provided, 
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and  its  population  will  increase,  or  the  actual  numbers  be 
better  accommodated,  or  both.  If  the  consumption  in  such 
periods  fully  equals  the  reproduction,  no  means  will  be 
afforded  of  increasing  the  stock  or  capital  of  the  nation,  and 
society  will  be  at  a  stand ;  and  if  the  consumption  exceed 
the  reproduction,  every  succeeding  period  will  see  the  society 
worse  supplied :  its  prosperity  will  evidently  decline,  and 
pauperism  will  gradually  spread  itself  among  the  population. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  standard  for  the  regulation 
of  individual  expenditure.  The  sentiments  of  no  two  per- 
sons ever  exactly  coincide  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
derivable  from  anv  outlav  of  wealth ;  and  as  each  is  held 
to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  profitable  and  advantageous 
for  himself,  we  cannot  decide  d  priori  which  is  right  or 
which  is  wrong.  The  opinions  of  different  individuals 
depend  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed. 
A  rich  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  extend  the  limits 
of  advantageous  consumption  farther  than  a  man  of  mid- 
dling fortune,  and  the  latter  farther  than  he  who  is 
poor.  And  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  a  mane's  expenses 
should  always  bear  some  proportion  to  his  fortune,  his  pro- 
spects, and  station  in  society ;  and  that  what  might  be 
proper  and  advantageous  expenditure  in  one  case,  might  be 
most  improper  and  disadvantageous  in  another.  These, 
however,  are  matters  which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  individuals;  and  though  a  few  may  waste  their  for- 
tunes wantonly  and  unprofitably,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  efforts  of  a  great  majority  will  be  directed  to  their 
increase. 

Though  governments  have  been  generally,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  should  be  said,  universally,  more  profuse  than  their 
subjects,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  very  frequently  en- 
acted sumptuary  laws,  to  restrain  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  latter.  These  laws  were  long  popular  in  Rome, 
and  were  formerly  enforced  in  this  and  most  other  European 
countries ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  have  not, 
in  any  instance,  been  productive  of  any  good  effect.      They 
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are  a  manifest  infringement  of  the  right  of  property ;  and 
no  legislator  can  ever  fetter  his  subjects  in  the  disposal  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  without  rendering  them  less 
zealous  about  their  acquisition,  and  in  so  far  paralysing 
their  exertions. 

Sir  Dudley  North  has  set  the  effect  of  sumptuary  laws 
in  its  true  light.  "Countries,'^  he  says,  "which  have  these 
laws  are  generally  poor ;  for,  when  men  are  thereby  confined 
to  narrower  expense  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  they  are, 
at  the  same  time,  discouraged  from  the  industry  and  inge- 
nuity which  they  would  have  employed  in  obtaining  where- 
withal to  support  them  in  the  full  latitude  of  expense  they 
desire.  It  is  possible  families  may  be  supported  by  such 
means,  but  then  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  nation  is  hindered ; 
for  that  never  thrives  better  than  when  riches  are  tossed 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  meaner  sort,  seeing  their  fellows 
become  rich  and  great,  are  spirited  up  to  imitate  their  in- 
dustry. A  tradesman  sees  his  neighbour  keep  a  coach ; 
presently  all  his  endeavours  are  at  work  to  do  the  like,  and 
many  times  he  is  beggared  by  it ;  however,  the  extraordi- 
nary application  he  makes  to  gratify  his  vanity  is  beneficial 
to  the  public."'  * 

The  public  interest  requires  that  the  national  capital 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  constantly  on  the  increase ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  consumption  of  any  given 
period  should  be  the  means  of  reproducing  a  greater  amount 
of  useful  and  desirable  products.  But  it  has  been  sufiiciently 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  brought  about  by  a  system  of 
surveillance  and  restriction.  Industry  and  frugality  never 
have  been,  and  never  can  be,  promoted  by  its  means.  To 
render  a  ^man  industrious,  secure  him  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  ;  to  wean  him  from  extra- 
vagance, and  to  render  him  frugal  and  parsimonious,  allow 
him  to  reap  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  line  of  conduct, 
and  all  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  sumptuary  laws,  even  were  they 

^  ''Discourses  on  Trade/'  p.  15. 
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operate  fortiailj  and 
Wbas  ^wromU  be  vsBUm  and  ridieiiloas  extra- 
•go?  man  mar  be  weU-regiilated  moderate  expen- 
£tsre  in  azMxher.  ILtfaerefercfsr  the  sake  of  the  prodigal, 
tk»  expose  be  jR'osenbed.  the  other  is  deprired  of  gratifi- 
wfaidi  his  fertone  gires  him  a  right  to  command ; 
if  it  be  aHaved  to  thoee  who  can  afford  it,  then,  in  order 
to  aiff  rtiin  to  whom  the  regulation  is  applicable,  an  odious, 
and  genoallT  ineSectnal,  inrest^ation  most  be  instituted 
into  the  circnmstances  of  indiridnals.  Certainly,  howerer,  it 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  goremment  to  prr  into  the  affairs 
of  its  subjects.  It  was  not  firamed  to  keep  their  accounts 
and  balance  their  ledgers,  but  that  it  might  protect  their 
rights  and  liberties.  ^  If  its  own  extravagance  do  not 
ndn  the  state,  that  of  its  subjects  never  wilL*"  The  poverty 
and  loss  of  station  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  impro- 
Tident  consumption,  are  a  sufficient  security  against  its  ever 
becoming  injuriously  prevalent;  and  wherever  the  public 
burdens  are  moderate,  property  protected,  and  the  freedom 
of  industry  secured,  the  efforts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  improve  their  condition, 
will  insure  the  continued  increase  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  that  unproductive  expenditure  should  ever  be 
wholly  avoided  ;  but  the  experience  of  every  tolerably  well- 
governed  state  proves,  that,  speaking  generally,  an  incom- 
parably greater  amount  of  capital  is  expended  productively 
than  unproductively. 

It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  among  moralists,  that  the 
consumption,  and  consequently,  also,  the  production  of 
luxuries,  was  unprofitable  and  disadvantageous.  ,If  a  man 
wished  to  get  rich,  his  object,  it  was  said,  should  not  be  to 
increase  his  fortune,  but  to  lessen  his  wants.  "  Si  quern 
tolueris  esse  diritem^''''  says  Seneca,  "won  est  quod augeas  diri- 
tias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates,'''*  Had  these  opinions  ever  ob- 
tained any  considerable  influence,  they  would  have  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  improvement ;  and  men  would 
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never  have  advanced  beyond  the  state  in  which  we  find  the 
wretched  natives  of  Australia.  Whoever  is  contented  with 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  has  no  motive  to  aspire 
to  any  thing  better  ;  and  hence  it  is  to  the  absence  of  this 
feeling  of  contentment,  and  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  it — the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  to 
improve  our  condition,  and  to  obtain  a  constantly  increasing 
command  over  conveniences  and  luxuries — that  society  is 
indebted  for  every  improvement.  It  is  not  matter  of  blame, 
but  of  praise,  that  individuals  strive  to  attain  to  superior 
wealth  and  distinction  ;  that  they  scruple  not 

^  Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prsestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potixi." 

LucHET.,  ii.  Iln.  11. 

Ambition  to  rise  is  censurable  only  when,  to  forward  our 
object,  we  resort  to  means  injurious  to  our  own  character  or 
the  wellbeing  of  others.  So  long  as  we  avoid  this,  and 
depend  for  success  on  the  fair  exercise  of  our  talents  and  in- 
dustry, it  is  deserving  of  every  commendation.  Until  it  ^ 
has  been  excited,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  civilisation  ; 
and  the  more  it  increases  in  strength,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  more  prosperous  will 
every  individual  become.  The  mere  necessaries  of  life 
may,  in  favourable  situations,  be  obtained  with  but  little 
labour;  and  the  uncivilised  tribes  that  have  no  desire 
to  possess  its  comforts  are  proverbially  indolent  and  poor, 
and  are  exposed  in  bad  years  to  the  greatest  priva-  | 
tions.  To  make  men  industrious — to  make  them  shake  I 
off  that  lethargy  which  benumbs  their  faculties  when  in  a 
rude  or  degraded  condition,  they  must  be  inspired  with  a 
taste  for  comforts,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments.  When  this  is 
done,  their  artificial  wants  become  equally  clamorous  with 
those  that  are  strictly  necessary,  and  increase  exactly  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  increase.  Wherever  a  taste  for 
comforts  and  conveniences  is  generally  diffused,  the  desires 
of  man  become  altogether  illimitable.     The  gratification  of 
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one  leads  directly  to  the  formaiion  of  another.  In  higfalj 
dvilued  societies,  new  prodncts,  and  new  modes  of  enjoyment 
are  constantly  presenting  themselTes  as  motives  to  exertion, 
and  as  means  for  its  reward.  PerseTerance  is,  in  conse- 
qnence,  given  to  all  the  operations  of  industry;  and  idleness, 
and  its  attendant  evils,  almost  entirely  disappear.  «*What,^ 
asks  Paley,  *<  can  be  less  necessary,  or  less  connected  with 
the  snstentation  of  human  life,  than  the  whole  produce  of 
the  silk,  lace,  and  plate  mano&ctory  !  yet  what  moltitndes 
laboor  in  the  different  branches  of  these  arts  !  What  can 
be  imagined  more  capricioos  than  the  fondness  for  tobacco 
and  snuff!  yet  how  many  various  occupations,  and  how 
many  thousands  in  each,  are  set  at  work  in  administering 
to  this  frivolous  gratification  !^  The  stimulus  which  the 
desire  to  possess  these  articles  gives  to  industry  renders  their 
introduction  advantageous.  The  earth  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing food  for  a  much  greater  number  of  human  beings  than 
ean  be  profitably  employed  in  its  cultivation.  But  the  oo- 
eapiers  of  the  soil  will  not  part  with  its  produce  for  nothing, 
or,  rather,  they  will  not  ndse  what  they  can  neither  use 
themselves  nor  exchange  for  what  t^ey  want.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  taste  for  conveniences  and  luxuries  has  been 
introduced,  they  extort  from  the  ground  all  that  it  can  be 
made  to  produce,  exchanging  the  surplus  for  the  conveni- 
ences and  gratifications  they  desire  to  obtain ;  so  that  those 
by  whom  these  accommodations  are  furnished,  though  they 
have  no  property  in  the  soil  nor  any  concern  in  its  culti- 
vation, are  regularly  and  liberally  supplied  with  its  produce. 
In  this  way  the  stock  of  necessaries,  as  well  as  of  useful  and 
agreeable  products,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  a  taste  for  luxuries  ;  and  the  population,  besides  being 
better  provided  for,  is  rapidly  augmented. 

Locke  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  this 
doctrine.  ^^  What,'^  says  he,  ^^  would  a  man  value  ten 
thousand  or  an  hundred  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land, 
ready  cultivated,  and  well  stocked,  too,  with  cattle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  inland  parts  of  America,  where  he  had  no 
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hopes  of  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  draw 
money  (or  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  produced  by  others) 
to  him  by  the  sale  of  the  product  ?  It  would  not  be  worth 
the  enclosing,  and  we  should  see  him  give  up  again  to  the 
wild  common  of  nature  whatever  was  more  than  would 
supply  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  be  had  there  for  him  and 
his  family.^  ^ 

And  yet  there  is  hardly  a  single  article  among  those 
now  reckoned  most  indispensable  to  existence,  or  a  single 
improvement  of  any  sort,  which  has  not  been  denounced  at 
its  introduction  as  a  useless  superfluity,  or  as  being  in  some 
way  injurious.  Few  articles  of  clothing  are  at  present  con- 
sidered more  essential  than  shirts ;  but  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  individuals  being  put  in  the  pillory  for  pre- 
suming to  use  so  expensive  and  unnecessary  a  luxury ! 
Chimneys  were  not  commonly  used  in  England  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  in  the  introductory 
discourse  to  "  HoUinshed's  Chronicles,"  published  in  1577, 
there  is  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  multitude  of  chimneys 
lately  erected,  of  the  exchange  of  straw  pallets  for  mattresses 
or  flock-beds,  and  of  wooden  platters  for  earthenware  and 
pewter.  In  another  place,  he  laments  that  nothing  but  oak 
is  used  for  building,  instead  of  willow  as  heretofore; — adding, 
that  "formerlv  our  houses  indeed  were  of  willow,  but  our 
men  were  of  oak  ;  but,  now  that  our  houses  are  of  oak,  our 
men  are  not  only  of  willow,  but  some  altogether  of  straw, 
which  is  a  sore  alteration  ! "' 

Many  volumes  have  been  filled  with  lamentations  over 
the  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and 
other  foreign  luxuries ;  and  the  idea  that  their  consumption 
is  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  is  still  very  common. 
Voltaire,  whose  opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  correct,  has  in  this  instance  given  currency  to  the 
prevailing  delusion.  "  Henry  IV.,"  says  he,  "break  fas  ted  on 
a  glass  of  wine  and  wheaten  bread  ;  he  neither  used  tea,  nor 

^  "  Second  Treatise  concerning  Government/'  cap.  5. 
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rSKsrsi^  ^  ginii>ir!L.  -ins  sMaHHiK  ini^    Btn:  las  riui  s&i 

fff^rr?*^  ^  runnxn#xiii£S  iimttusBt  il  Fisoes  -  loii  lOiU  is 
iuk  Tuvir^  "Zisc  TTafp^  "ZjBst  ■mifTiffiiprag  %  jpmuisbs.  T    £▼> 

^-xiE*^  gicy    c^^—  iir  irm^n.  lust*  [s  x  tHrnaffif      T^ke 

a«j.  iiinan  vfamt  z  inn  k  'vS  ssi  "lit*  Trurarogi  it  i^  «oiii- 
mA^tJs^  ^3^  Tfi^tSL  '±js95^  3I8E3&  xr»  i^ErrSAseil :  fe*-.  to 
m^)^#y^  ih:ei  zk^  Buviji  ssSL  ht  jnAnxd^  w^mM  he  to  s«p- 
yMfe  :Eag  a&KL  rear  W  ^aiaaMawa  wiiLggs  as  ajygt !  In- 
w$^^L  tiusT*£'jr%  c£  i^izq  esnAsA  hj  iht  cessax^^To  of  the 
AfioasLA  i'/:  tL«  ir^^^s  'm  ^pa^isxu  Trxax  wxHiId  be  ro* 
iferid  K'  sn^  tLe  pocro- ;  de  woold  retz^:^T^de  in  tlie  scade 
^  ^rZ'jostion ;  h^r  iniiabEtants  vould  be  les  mdnstrioiis, 

"^  Ur.  i>r^'pz^  nl^.'re^"^  sar?  the  Marqnis  Garnier, 
"  [/or.^  ^  r^/ji%T\hT  comme  desarantageux  Terhange  dans 
W^rihl  on  donee  un  morceau  de  metal  qui  peat  durer  des 
hU'/:\*:n,  jy^ur  avoir  une  denr^  que  la  consommation  va 
d^truire  en  une  minute.  Cependant,  le  metal,  ainsi  que  la 
plante,  n'ont  de  valeur  qu'*en  raison  du  travail  qu'^ib  ont 
cofit^  ;  Par^^ent  ne  manquera  pas  plus  que  le  the  au  travail 
qui  voudra  Textraire  du  sein  de  la  terre ;  et  de  ces  deux 
iubMtancew,  celle  qui  se  consomme  le  plus  rapideraent  est, 
par  cetto  mr^rno  raison,  celle  qui  tient  plus  de  travail  en 
activity.  Une  revolution  qui  abimeroit  sous  les  eaux 
toutcM  les  mines  de  rAmdrique  appauvrirait  fort  peu  les 
nations  do  T Europe.  Mais  si  le  sucre,  le  caf^,  le  th^,  Szc, 
vunaient  ii  pordre  tout-iVcoup  leur  saveur  et  leur  arome, 
ii'ilM  n'aviont  plus  la  propridt^  de  charmer  le  palais,  ils  ces- 
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seraient  de  tenir  rang  parmi  les  richesses ;  alors  s^arr^terait 
le  travail  qui  les  prodnit  dans  les  deux  Indes,  et,  par  con- 
tre-coup,  tout  le  travail  qui  s'*exerce  en  Europe  pour  les 
acheter/"*  * 

The  admirers  of  simplicity,  or  rather  of  rusticity,  may 
perhaps  urge,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  not  increased 
by  this  never-ceasing  pursuit  of  new  gratifications  and 
additional  wealth ;  that  habit  reconciles  individuals  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  live ;  and  that  the 
Irishman  or  the  Greenlander,  when  abundantly  supplied 
with  potatoes  or  fish,  is  as  cheerful  arid  happy  as  the  lordly 
inhabitant  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  of  Belgrave  Square. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  none  but  rich  and  refined 
countries  can  ever  be  secure  against  the  devastations  of 
famine,  which  frequently  sweep  oflf  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  semi-barbarous  hordes ;  and  it  is  in  them  only 
that  the  intellectual  powers  are  ever  fully  exercised,  or  that 
man  can  make  that  progress  in  knowledge  which  constitutes 
so  great  a  part  of  the  excellence  or  perfection  of  which  he 
is  capable.  But  whether  the  attainment  of  wealth,  or  of 
distinction  of  any  sort,  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
happiness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  pursuit  being  emi- 
nently congenial  to  human  nature.  The  desire  to  improve 
our  condition,  though  it  may,  for  a  while,  be  overpowered 
by  circumstances,  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated;  and, 
speaking  generally,  is  always  impelling  us  forward  in  the 
career  of  invention  and  discovery.  The  prospect  extends 
and  varies  as  we  advance.  *'  The  natural  flights  of  the 
human  mind  are  not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from 
hope  to  hope  ;**"*  and  at  every  step  of  his  progress  man  dis- 

^  **  RichesM  des  Nations/'  torn.  ▼.  p.  509.  The  indolence  of  the  Mexicans 
has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  food  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  banana,  and  partly  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
which  renders  clothing  and  lodging  of  inferior  importance.  Humboldt 
mentions  it  as  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  nothing  short  of  the  extirpation  of 
the  banana  will  ever  render  them  industrious  ;  and  the  state  of  sloth  and 
debasement  into  which  the  Mexicans  are  now  sunk  would  seem  to  counte* 
nance  this  opinion.    See  "  Geographical  Dictionary,"  art.  Mtxico, 


$ft*  caRBnD"noi^  of  weaum. 


ixf^vsi  jtsw  nunr^'eE  a:  maxaoL  new  •aLdsemeints  fif  lor 
mc  »Iiin«ieii»  m  MBi3^  I3»  jaciifi  of  eMcrprisc  and 
MimrriiTT  sre  unmirnuT  mosi  csTPwdsd.  asd  porsiied  vixii 
ItK-  rTESofisi  ^a^ssmssL.  'vikEsx  thert  is  niisi  pro^^eiitr  ind 
LoLiiim:  z  sud  xpt  osaEsnei  axxJtr  in  xiioae  imforca2sit« 
coDDsas  wiiBre  aazres  xnd  juiaiiiir  wq£^  down  all  the 
ansal  dus^ifiE.  '^Iifin.  indwid,  i^  end  s  compaased.  viien 
"dip  Dbies  of  DOT  €ssrdim£  itae  brcsi  azsamedL  it  maj.  per- 
io^iE.  beiDfimciioi  wDTiLilii^xriiiddeaf  aoqnm^  or^tlioa^ 
psBBC  s:  £rsi.  ibf-  exnoxTDfixii  maj  paZ  npcm  the  spfise.  Bat 
liik.  ins^&ftd  nf  di^iSoiLrarim^,  iDTanaliix-  lempis  to  new 
€*ffianf  *  SI'  112X1  "ibf^  pursii:!  of  ffvmi  imariiianr  conTeniences — 
cf  risxtes.  dsiin^nm^.  and  ecicmDenif  thai  can  ziererbe  rea- 
Iwd — s  prodnciiT^  £»:  sn  isxensxx  of  graiifiration.  unknown 
IB  tbe  jw^ii J  of  a  £x«?d  or  pesawDoit  shixaxkai. 

T^  tmLh  is.  liiai  repcse.  a&d  a  oontempt  far  wealth  and 
power.  Ii9w  xnncii  s^er^er  thermaT  hare  been  lauded  bj 
moralisiE.  are  noi  conastesii  witli  the  nature  or  the  destiny 
of  mazL  He  is  a  prorressiTe.  not  a  stationaiy  animal ;  and 
hesoe  the  happiness  of  exexr  pec^le  eniei^ed  from  bar- 
baiism  is  nerer  found  in  indoleice  or  enjovment,  bat  in 
conxlu^^i  eierdcn — in  en  ending  still  farther  the  boun- 
daries :f  sr>i:?e.  ani  inrreisinr  their  command  over  luxu- 
ries ai.i  ?:rTrn:ences.  >':•  decree  of  intelligence,  or  amount 
of  fonnne.  or  be:::h:  :f  srandeur,  ever  sufficed  to  satiate 
the  crari-^  of  the  human  breast.  •'  Wheu."*  said  Pvrrhus, 
••  we  ha^e  conquered  Italv  and  Sicilv,  we  shall  enjoy 
repose  ;**  but  had  he  accomplished  this  much,  his  fancied 
enjovment  would  have  been  deferred  till  Greece  and  Asia 
had  been  added  to  his  conquests.  The  remark  of  the  Abb^ 
Mablv  is  as  true  as  it  is  happily  expressed — '•  J^^est  on  que 
riche  ?  On  rent  etre  nrand.  S^est  on  que  arand  ?  On  teut 
etre  riche,  Eit  on  et  riche  ei  grand  ?  On  veut  tire  plus  ricJie 
et  plus  grand  encoreT  * 

It  is  not,  however,  meant,  by  any  thing  now  stated,  to 
imply  that  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  and   invention, 

*  **  CEurres/'  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 
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by  a  desire  to  indulge  in  luxurious  gratifications,  is  the 
best  imasnnable.  Undoubtedly  it  were  better  were  the  im- 
raense  sums  so  often  lavished  on  the  most  ridiculous  frivo- 
lities, applied  to  promote  some  useful  art,  science,  or  indus- 
trious undertaking,  or  expended  in  relieving  those  whom 
accident  or  misfortune  has  involved  in  unmerited  distress. 
Self-aggrandisement,  the  indulgence  in  a  taste  for  luxuries, 
and  the  exercise  of  power,  should  in  all  cases  be  made  sub- 
servient to  a  man''s  character,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  of  humanity.  Riches,  when  honestly  acquired, 
are  an  evidence  of  industry  and  economy,  and  should  have 
the  consideration  which  they  deserve ;  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  place  their  possessors  on  a  level  with  men  dis- 
tinguished for  great  talents,  extensive  learning,  tried  inte- 
grity, and  true  patriotism.  But,  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
it  is  useless  to  sav  what  should  or  should  not  be.  We  have 
to  deal  with  man  as  he  is,  and  not  as  we  might  wish  to  find 
him.  And  such  is  human  nature,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  have  always  preferred  the  palpable  though  vulgar 
distinctions  of  rank  and  riches  to  the  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments ;  and  that  the  desire  of  doing  good 
to  others,  or  of  promoting  the  interests  of  science,  has 
never,  generally  speaking,  influenced  man  half  so  strongly 
as  the  desire  to  command  some  additional,  though  perhaps 
trivial,  personal  indulgence.  The  selfish  passions  are  not, 
however,  strengthened  by  a  taste  for  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  experience  shows  that,  when  this 
taste  is  comparatively  feeble,  sloth  and  barbarism  uniformly 
usui-p  its  place ;  and  that  the  more  generous  sympathies  are 
always  most  powerful  in  opulent,  industrious,  and  refined 
communities. 

The  supposed  pernicious  influence  which  moralists  have 
so  often  ascribed  to  luxury  and  refinement  in  the  arts, 
seems  to  have  principally  originated  in  their  contrasting 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  during  the  period 
of  its  rusticity  and  poverty,  and  the  disinterestedness  then 
so  frequently  displayed,  with  the  decline  of  the  martial 
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•pirit,  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  renalitj  that  oniTemlly 
prevailed  after  the  reyenues  and  refinements  of  Ghreeoe  and 
Asia  had  been  introduced  into  Rome.  Bat  these  disorden 
really  arose  from  the  defective  nature  of  the  government 
at  home,  the  too  great  extension  of  the  territory,  and  the 
oppressions  exercised  upon  the  provinces.  **  Kefinement,** 
•ays  Hume,  *^  on  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life,  has 
no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  pleasure  de- 
pends on  comparison  and  experitoce ;  nor  is  a  porter  less 
greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy, 
than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champagne  and  ortolans. 
Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times  and  to  all  men,  because 
they  always  purchase  pleasures  such  as  men  are  accustomed 
to  and  desire ;  nor  can  any  thing  restrain  and  regulate  the 
love  of  money  but  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  which,  if 
it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  generally  abound 
most  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.^  ^ 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  taste  for  luxuries  cannot, 
provided  it  be  confined  within  proper  limits,  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  prejudicial  either  in  a  moral  or  a  political  point  of 
view.  If,  indeed,  a  man  consume  more  luxuries  than  his 
fortune  enables  him  to  command,  his  consumption  will  be 
disadvantageous ;  but  it  will  be  equally  so  if  he  consume 
a  greater  quantity  of  necessaries  than  he  can  afford.  The 
mischief  does  not  consist  in  the  species  of  articles  consumed, 
but  in  their  excess  over  the  means  of  purchasing  possessed 
by  the  consumer.  This,  however,  is  a  fault  which  should 
be  left  for  correction  to  the  good  sense  of  those  concerned. 
The  poverty  and  degradation  caused  by  indulging  in  unpro- 
ductive consumption  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  its 
being  carried  to  an  injurious  extent;  and  to  attempt  to 
lessen  it  by  proscribing  luxury,  is,  in  effect,  attempting  to 
enrich  a  country  by  taking  away  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  production  ! 


1  « 


PhUosophical  Works/'  ?ol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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Dr  Smith  has  given  another  criterion  of  productive  and 
unproductive  consumption ;  but  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  ingenious,  and  supported  with  his  usual  ability, 
appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  He  divides 
society  into  two  great  classes ;  the  first  consisting  of  those 
who  fix,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  ^^  realise  their  labour  in  some 
particular  subject,  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts,  for 
some  time  at  least,  after  that  labour  is  past ;  ^  and  the 
second,  of  those  whose  labour  leaves  nothing  in  existence 
after  the  moment  of  exertion,  but  perishes  in  the  act  of 
performance.  The  former  are  said  by  Smith  to  be  produc- 
tive, the  latter  unproductive,  labourers.  Not  that,  in 
making  this  distinction,  he  meant  to  undervalue  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  unproductive  class,  or  to  deny  that 
they  are  often  of  the  highest  utility,  for  he  admits  that 
such  is  frequently  the  case ;  but  he  contends  that  these 
services,  however  useful,  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and,  consequently,  that  the  commodities  consumed 
by  this  class  are  unproductively  consumed,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  impoverish,  not  to  enrich.  But,  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  misrepresentation,  we  shall  give  Smith's 
opinions  in  his  own  words. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  labour,"  says  he,  "  which  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed ;  there 
is  another  which  has  no  such  effect.  The  former,  as  it  pro- 
duces a  value,  may  be  called  productive ;  the  latter,  unpro- 
ductive labour.  Thus,  the  labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds, 
generally,  to  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he  works 
upon,  that  of  his '  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master^s 
profit.  The  labour  of  a^menial  servant,  on  the  contrary, 
adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manufacturer 
has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  master,  he,  in  reality, 
costs  him  no  expense,  the  value  of  those  wages  being 
generally  restored,  together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  his  labour  is  bestowed;  but 
the  maintenance  of  a  menial  servant  never  is  restored.  A 
man  grows  rich  by  employing  a  multitude  of  manufacturers; 
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he  grows  poor  by  main  taming  a  multitude  of  menial  scr- 
yants.  The  labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value, 
and  deserves  its  reward,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  But 
the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  realises  itself  in 
some  particular  subject  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts, 
for  some  time  at  least,  after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  stocked  and  stored  up,  to 
be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some  other  occasion.  That 
subject,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  that  sub- 
ject, can  afterwards,  if  necessary,  put  into  motion  a  quan- 
tity of  labour  equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced 
it.  The  labour  of  tbe  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  does 
not  fix  or  realise  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or  vendible 
commodity.  His  services  generally  perish  in  the  very  in- 
stant of  their  performance,  and  seldom  leave  any  trace  or 
value  behind  them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  service 
could  afterwards  be  procured. 

"  The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders  iu 
the  society  is,  like  that  of  menial  servants,  unproductive  of 
any  value,  and  does  not  ^x  or  realise  itself  in  any  permanent 
subject  or  vendible  commodity,  which  endures  after  that 
labour  is  past,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
could  afterwards  be  procured.  The  sovereign,  for  example, 
with  all  the  officers  botli  of  justice  and  war  who  serve  under 
him,  the  whole  array  and  navy,  are  unproductive  labourers. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  are  maintained  by 
a  part  of  tlie  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  other  people. 
Their  service,  how  honourable,  how  necessary,  or  how  useful 
soever,  produces  nothing  for  wjiieh  an  equal  quantity  of 
service  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  protection,  security, 
and  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  the  eft'ect  of  their  labour 
this  year,  will  not  purchase  its  protection,  security,  and 
defence  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  same  class  must  be 
ranked  some,  both  of  the  gravest  and  most  important,  and 
some  of  the  most  frivolous  professions — churchmen,  lawyers, 
pjiysicians,  men  of  letters  of  all  kinds  ;  players,  buflbous, 
musicians,  opera-singers,  opera-dancers,  &<:.     The  labour  of 
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the  meanest  of  these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated  by  the 
very  same  principles  which  regulate  that  of  every  other  sort 
of  labour ;  and  that  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  produces 
nothing  which  could  afterwards  purchase  or  procure  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor, 
the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musician,  the 
work  of  all  of  them  perishes  in  the  very  instant  of  its  pro- 
duction.**' ' 

But  though  these  statements  be  plausible,  it  will  not,  we 
apprehend,  be  difficult  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction 
Smith  has  endeavoured  to  establish.  To  begin  with  his 
strongest  case,  that  of  the  menial  servant :  He  says,  that  his 
labour  is  unproductive,  because  it  is  not  realised  in  a  vendible 
commodity,  while  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  is  produc- 
tive, because  it  is  so  realised.  But  what,  may  we  ask,  are 
the  results  of  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  I  Do  they  not 
consist  of  comforts  and  conveniences  required  for  the  use  and 
accommodation  of  society !  The  manufacturer  is  not  a  pro- 
ducer of  matter,  but  of  utility  only.  And  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  menial  servant  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  is  also 
a  producer  of  utility  ?  It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  hus- 
bandman who  raises  corn,  beef,  andother  articles  of  provision, 
is  a  productive  labourer;  but  if  so,  why  is  the  cook  or  menial 
servant  who  prepares  and  dresses  these  articles,  and  fits 
them  for  use,  to  be  set  down  as  unproductive?  It  is  clear 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  nature  of  their  services 
— that  they  are  either  both  productive,  or  both  unproduc- 
tive. To  have  a  fire,  it  is  quite  as  indispensable  that  coals 
should  be  carried  from  the  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they 
should  be  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  :  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  miner  is  a  productive 
labourer,  must  we  not  say  as  much  of  the  servant  employed 
to  make  and  mend  the  fire?  The  whole  of  Smith's  reasoninir 
proceeds  on  a  false  hypothesis  :  he  has  made  a  distinction 
where  there  is  none,  and  where  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 

^  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  115. 
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things  there  can  be  any.  The  end  of  all  human  exertion  is 
the  same — that  is,  to  increase  the  sum  of  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  enjoyments;  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  every  one  to  determine  what  proportion  of  these  he  will 
haye  in  the  shape  of  menial  services,  and  what  in  the  shape 
of  material  products.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  sometimes 
stated,  that  the  results  of  the  labour  of  menial  servants  are 
seldom  capable  of  being  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
results  of  the  labour  of  agriculturists,  manu&cturers,  or 
merchants  ;  but  are  they,  on  that  account,  the  less  real  or 
valuable  I  Could  the  same  quantity  of  work  be  performed 
by  those  who  are  called  productive  labourers,  were  it  not  for 
the  assistance  they  derive  from  those  who  are  falsely  called 
unproductive  ?  A  merchant  or  banker,  realising  £oOOO  or 
^10,000  a-year  by  his  business,  may  perhaps  be  expending 
^1000  on  servants :  now,  suppose  that  he  tries,  by  turning 
his  servants  adrift,  to  save  this  sum  ;  he  must  henceforth, 
it  is  obvious,  become  coachman,  footman,  cook,  and  washer- 
woman for  himself ;  and  if  he  do  this,  he  will,  instead  of 
making  jPoOOO  or  jP10,000  a-year,  be  most  probably  unable 
to  make  even  jPoO  !  No  doubt,  a  man  will  be  ruined  if  he 
keep  more  servants  than  he  has  occasion  for,  or  than  he  can 
afford  to  pay  ;  but  his  ruin  will  be  equally  certain  if  he 
purchase  an  excess  of  food  or  clothes,  or  employ  more  work- 
men in  any  branch  of  manufacture  than  are  required  to  carry 
it  on,  or  than  his  capital  can  employ.  To  keep  two  plough- 
men where  one  only  would  suflSce,  is  as  improvident  and 
wasteful  expenditure  as  if  two  footmen  were  kept  to  do  the 
business  of  cue.  It  is  in  the  extravagant  quantity  of  the 
wealth  we  consume,  or  of  the  labour  we  employ,  and  not  in 
the  species  of  wealth  or  labour,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
causes  of  impoverishment. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Smith.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  the  physician.  We  are 
told  that  he  is  an  unproductive  labourer,  because  he  does 
not  directly  produce  something  that  has  exchangeable  value: 
but  if  he  do  the  same  thing  indirectly,  what  is  the  difference? 
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If  the  exertions  of  the  physician  be  conducive  to  health,  and 
if,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  he  enable  others  to  produce 
more  than  they  could  do  without  his  assistance,  it  is  plain 
he  is,  indirectly  at  least,  if  not  directly,  a  productive 
labourer.  Smith  makes  no  scruple  about  admitting  the  just 
title  of  the  workman  employed  to  repair  a  steam-engine  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  productive  class ;  and  yet  he  would  place 
a  physician,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of 
Arkwright  or  Watt,  among  those  that  are  unproductive  ! 
It  is  impossible  that  these  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
could  have  occurred  to  Dr  Smith;  and  the  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen  in  treating  this  branch  of  the  science,  evince 
the  necessity  of  advancing  with  extreme  caution,  and  of 
subjecting  every  theory,  how  ingenious  soever  it  may  appear 
when  first  stated,  to  a  severe  and  patient  examination. 

An  occupation  may  be  futile  and  trifling  to  the  last  de- 
gree without  being  unproductive.  We  are  entitled,  at  once, 
to  affirm,  that  an  individual  who  employs  himself  an  hour 
a-day  in  blowing  bubbles,  or  building  houses  of  cards,  is 
engaged  in  a  futile  employment ;  but  we  are  not,  without 
further  inquiry,  entitled  to  affirm  that  it  is  unproductive. 
This  will  depend  on  a  contingency  :  the  employment  will  be 
as  unproductive  as  it  is  frivolous,  if  it  do  not  stimulate  the 
individual  to  make  any  greater  exertion  during  the  remaining 
twenty-three  hours  of  the  twenty-four  than  he  did  pre- 
viously ;  but  if,  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  time 
that  is  thus  spent,  he  render  as  much  service,  or  produce  as 
many  useful  and  desirable  commodities,  during  the  period  he 
may  still  devote  to  that  purpose,  as  he  previously  rendered 
or  produced,  the  employment  will  not  be  unproductive ;  and 
if  the  desire  to  indulge  in  it  lead  him  to  produce  more  com- 
modities than  he  did  before,  it  will  be  profitable. 

Paley  had  a  distinct  perception  of  this  doctrine,  and  has 
stated  it  with  his  usual  clearness.  "  It  signifies  nothing,^ 
he  observes,  "to  the  main  purpose  of  trade,  how  superfluous 
the  articles'which  it  furnishes  are;  whether  the  want  of  them 
be  real  or  imaginary;  whether  it  be  founded  in  nature  or  in 
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opinion,  in  fashion,  habit,  or  emalation ;  it  is  enough  that 
they  be  actually  desired  and  sought  after.  A  watch  may 
be  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant; 
yet  if  the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a 
watch,  the  true  design  of  trade  is  answered  ;  and  the  watch- 
maker, while  he  polishes  the  case,  or  files  the  wheels  of  his 
machine,  is  contributing  to  the  production  of  com  as  effec- 
tually, though  not  so  directly,  as  if  he  handled  the  spade 
or  held  the  plough.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  an  acknowledged 
superfluity ;  yet  if  the  fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  or  the 
mariner  fetcli  rice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure to  himself  this  indulgence,  the  market  is  supplied  with 
two  important  articles  of  provision  by  the  instrumentality 
of  a  merchandise  which  has  no  other  apparent  use  than  the 
gratification  of  a  vitiated  palate.""  ^ 

Hence,  also,  the  productiveness  of  players,  singers,  opera- 
dancers,  bufibons,  &c.  A  taste  for  the  amusements  they 
afibrd  has  the  same  influence  over  national  wealth  as  a  taste 
for  tobacco,  champagne,  or  any  other  luxury.  We  wish  to 
be  present  at  their  exhibitions ;  and,  consequently,  pay  the 
price  required  to  get  admittance.  But  this  price  is  not  a 
gratuitous  product — it  is  the  result  of  industry.  And  hence 
the  amusements  in  question — how  trifling  soever  they  may 
seem  in  the  estimation  of  cynics  and  soi-disant  moralists — 
create  new  wants,  and,  bv  doins:  so,  stimulate  our  industry 
to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  They  are  unques- 
tionably, therefore,  a  cause  of  production  ;  and  it  is  very 
like  a  truism  to  say,  that  what  is  a  cause  of  production 
must  be  productive.- 

'  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  ed.  1819. 

'  The  doctrine  now  laid  down  has  been  set  in  a  clear  point  of  Tiew,  in  an 
able  and  ingenious  work  entitled, "  Th^orie  du  Luxe,"  published  in  1771. 
**  Celui  qui  veut  avoir  le  bijou  le  plus  frivole,  ou  le  meuble  le  plus  utile,  ne 
peut  acqu^rir  Tun  ou  Tautre  que  par  son  travail,  ou  en  payant  le  travail  d'un 
ouvrier.  S'il  travaille  lui-meme  la  chose,  soit  utile  soit  frivole,  quUl  veut 
avoir,  il  doit  etre  preccdemment  pourvu  de  sa  subsistance  et  des  autres 
besoins  :  s'il  emprunte  la  main  d'un  autre,  il  doit  pourvoir  de  son  cotcf  a  la 
8ub»i8tanee  et  au  reste  des  besoins  de  cet  autre,  ou  lui  donner  un  Equivalent 
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Our  great  moralist,  Dr  Johnson,  has  maintained  the 
same  doctrine.  "  Many  things,^**  he  observes,  "  which  are 
false  are  transmitted  from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in 
the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil  of 
luxury.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much 
good.  Take  the  luxury  of  the  buildings  in  London :  doe8 
it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  ele- 
gance of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the  exertion  of 
industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face, 
how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in 
gaol — not  for  building,  for  rents  have  not  fallen.  A  man 
gives  half-a-guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  pease.  How  much 
gardening  does  this  occasion  !  how  many  labourers  must 
the  competition  to  have  such  things  early  in  the  market 
keep  in  employment !  You  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely, 
'  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea  thus  spent  in  luxury  given 
to  the  poor  I  "*  Alas  !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industrious 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ? 
You  are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay 
money  to  those  that  work,  than  when    you  give  money 

au  prorata  du  terns  que  la  chose  exige.  Dans  les  deux  cas,  il  n'y  a  d'em- 
ploy^s  que  du  terns  et  des  soins  qui  ne  sont  point  sous  traits  au  n^cessaire. 
Les  deux  habitans  sont  entretenus  ;  les  charges  de  I'^tat  sont  acquitt^es  ;  le 
produit  de  ce  trarail,  soit  dans  un  genre  soit  dans  Tautre,  augmente  tfgale- 
ment  la  masse  des  richesses  nationales.  Les  superfluit<fs  ont  au  prix  comme 
les  choses  utiles. 

**  Supposons  les  superfluit^s  d^fendues  ou  ignorees  ;  et  supposons,  ce  qui 
est  aujourd*hui  bien  ^oign^  de  la  r^alit^,  que  chacun  ait  la  liberty  de  tirer 
de  la  terre  ses  besoins  :  alors  Thomme  actif,  qui  par  le  produit  de  son  trarail 
seroit  en  ^tat  de  se  procurer  des  superfluit^s,  et  qui  n'est  pas  tent^  d'aatre 
chose,  ne  sachant  que  faire  du  fruit  de  ses  peines,  ne  travaille  plus  tant. 
Celui  qui  se  seroit  addonn^  a  fabriquer  les  superfluit^s,  cultive  pour  obtenir 
sa  subsistauce,  et  ne  Ta  pas  au-delk.  Voila  done  deux  habitans  seulement 
entretenus,  comme  dans  I'hypoth^se  contraire.  LVtat  a  de  moins  une  place 
dans  Tagriculture,  et  la  valeur  des  superfluit^s  qui  auroient  6t6  fabriqutfes. 

'^  II  en  est  de  meme  des  satisfactions  que  Ton  tire  des  choses  con  mat^- 
rielles  ;  telles  que  la  danse,  la  musique,  &c.  Supprimez  ces  plaisirs,  lea 
hommes  qui  y  sont  employes  cultivent  la  terre;  ceux  qui  les  employoient  cul- 
tivent  moins.  II  n'y  a  ni  plus  d^iommes  ni  plus  de  produits,  et  la  soci^ttf 
a  moins  d'arts  et  de  jouissances." — P.  64. 
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merely  in  charity.  Suppose  that  the  ancient  laxory  of  a 
dish  of  peacocks'*  brains  were  to  be  revived,  how  many  car- 
cases would  be  left  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate  ?  And  as  to 
the  rout  that  is  made  about  people  who  are  ruined  by  ex- 
travagance, it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi- 
duals suffer.  When  so  much  general  productive  exertion  is 
the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not  care  though 
there  are  debtors  in  gaol ;  nay,  they  would  not  care  though 
their  creditors  were  there  too.'**  * 

The  productiveness  of  the  higher  class  of  functionaries 
mentioned  by  Smith  is  still  more  obvious.  Far,  indeed, 
from  being  unproductive,  they  are,  when  they  properly 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  station,  the  most  productive 
labourers  in  a  state.  He  says,  that  the  results  of  their 
service — that  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  production, 
security,  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  any  one  year, 
will  not  purchase  its  protection,  security,  and  defence,  for 
the  year  to  come.^'  But  this  is  plainly  an  error.  Every  one 
will  allow  that  the  com  and  other  commodities  produced  by 
the  society  this  year  form,  along  with  portions  of  those 
produced  in  previous  years,  its  capital,  or  its  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  supply  of  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoy- 
ments, for  the  ensuing  year.  But,  without  the  security  and 
protection  given  by  government,  this  capital  would  either 
not  exist  at  all,  or  be  very  greatly  diminished.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  those  by  whose  exertions 
the  requisite  security  is  afforded,  are  productively  employed? 
Take  a  parallel  case,  that  of  the  labourers  employed  to  con- 
struct fences  :  no  one  ever  presumed  to  doubt  that  their 
labour  is  productive ;  and  yet  they  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  production  of  corn  or  any  other  valuable 
product.  The  object  of  their  industry  is  to  give  protection 
and  seouritv  ;  to  iruard  the  fields,  that  have  been  fertilised 
and  planted,  from  depredation  ;  and  to  enable  the  husband- 
man to  prosecute  his  employment  without  having  his  atten- 

*  Dosweir*  **  Life  of  Johuson,"  Pickering's  ed.  rol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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tion  distracted  by  the  care  of  watching.  But  if  the  security 
and  protection  aflForded  by  the  hedger  or  ditcher  justly 
entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  those  who  contribute  to 
enrich  their  country,  on  what  pretence  can  those  public  ser- 
vants who  protect  property  in  the  mass,  and  render  every 
portion  of  it  secure  against  hostile  aggression,  and  the 
attacks  of  thieves  and  plunderers,  be  said  to  be  unproduc- 
tive ?  If  the  herdsmen  who  protect  a  single  corn-field  from 
the  neighbouring  crows  and  cattle  be  productive,  then 
surely  the  judges  and  magistrates,  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  protect  every  field  in  the  empire,  and  to  whom  it  is 
owing  that  all  classes  feel  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  have  a  good  claim  to  be  classed  among 
those  who  are  supereminently  productive. 

That  much  wealth  has  been  unproductively  consumed  by 
the  servants  of  the  public,  both  in  this  and  other  countries, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  But  we  are  not  to  argue,  from  the 
abuses  extrinsic  to  a  beneficial  institution,  against  the  insti- 
tution itself.  If  the  public  pay  their  servants  excessive 
salaries,  or  employ  a  greater  number  than  is  required  to  in- 
sure good  government  and  security,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
Their  conduct  is  similar  to  that  of  a  manufacturer  who  pays 
his  labourers  comparatively  high  wages,  and  employs  more 
of  them  than  he  has  occasion  for.  But,  though  a  state  or 
an  individual  may  act  in  this  foolish  and  extravagant  man- 
ner, it  would  be  rather  rash  thence  to  conclude  that  aU  public 
servants  and  aU  manufacturing  labourers  are  unproductive ! 
If  the  establishments  which  provide  security  and  protection 
be  formed  on  an  extravagant  scale— if  we  have  more  judges 
or  magistrates,  more  soldiers  or  sailors,  than  necessary, 
or  if  we  pay  them  larger  salaries  than  would  suffice  to  pro- 
cure their  services — let  their  numbers  and  their  salaries  be 
reduced.  The  excess,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  a  fault  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  such  establishments,  but  results  entirely 
from  the  extravagant  scale  on  which  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged. 

But,  in  showing  that  Dr  Smith  was  mistaken  in  consider- 
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ing  the  consumption  of  menial  servants,  and  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  public  functionaries,  unproductive,  we  must 
beware  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  of  counte- 
nancing the  erroneous  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  doctrine 
of  those  who  contend  that  consumption,  even  when  most 
unproductive,  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing production,  and  of  increasing  the  demand  for  labour ! 
The  consumption  of  the  classes  mentioned  by  Smith  is 
advantageous,  because  they  render  services  which  those  who 
employ  them,  and  who  are  the  only  proper  judges  in  such 
cases,  consider  of  greater  value  than  their  wages.  But  the 
case  would  be  totally  different  were  government  and  others 
to  employ  individuals,  not  that  they  might  profit  by  their 
services,  but  that  they  might  stimulate  production  by 
their  consumption  !  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  wasteful 
consumption  can  ever  encourage  production.  A  man  is 
stimulated  to  produce  when  he  finds  a  ready  market  for 
his  products — that  is,  when  he  can  readily  exchange  them 
for  others.  And  hence  the  eflicient  and  only  real  encourage- 
ment of  industry  consists,  not  in  an  increase  of  wasteful 
and  improvident  consumption,  but,  as  was  formerly  shown, 
in  an  increase  of  production. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  consistently  with  what 
has  been  previously  advanced,  that,  in  deciding  upon  the 
character  of  the  consumption  or  expenditure  of  any  quan- 
tity of  wealth,  we  must  look  at  its  indirect  and  ultimate, 
as  well  as  at  its  direct  and  immediate  effects.  An  outlay 
of  capital  or  labour  which,  if  we  take  its  immediate  results 
only  into  account,  we  should  pronounce  improvident  and 
unproductive,  may  yet  be  discovered,  by  looking  at  it  in 
its  different  bearings,  and  in  its  remote  influences,  to  be 
distinctly  the  reverse ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  cases  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  an  expenditure  which  is  ruinous 
to  the  individual  may  not  be  injurious,  but  beneficial  to 
the  state. 

Montesquieu  has  said,   "  Si  ies  riches  ne  (lepcvs4>ut  pax 
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beaucoup^  lea  pauvres  mourront  cfo  faim^''^  The  truth  of 
this  proposition  has,  however,  been  disputed ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  it  may  be  either  true  or 
false  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood.  If 
it  be  construed  to  mean,  that  a  rich  man  will  be  able 
directly  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  servants  or  labourers 
if  he  spend  his  revenue  in  luxurious  accommodations,  than 
if  he  lay  out  part  of  it  on  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  or 
accumulate  it  as  a  provision  for  his  younger  children,  it  is 
plainly  erroneous.  TJie  demand  for  labour  cannot  be  sen- 
sibly increased  without  an  increase  of  capital ;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  those  who  spend  their  whole  revenue 
on  immediate  gratifications  to  amass  capital,  or,  conse- 
quently, to  employ  additional  individuals.  But  the  pro- 
position advanced  by  Montesquieu  should  not  be  interpreted 
in  this  confined  sense,  or  as  referring  only  to  the  influence 
of  the  expenditure  of  wealthy  individuals  over  their  own 
demand  for  labour,  but  as  referring  to  its  influence  over 
that  of  the  society :  and  if  we  so  interpret  it,  and  suppose 
it  to  mean,  that  the  lavish  expenditure  and  luxury  of  the 
great  and  afiluent  materially  benefit  the  poor  by  exciting 
the  emulation  of  others,  who  cannot  expect,  except 
through  an  increase  of  industry  and  economy,  to  indulge 
in  a  similar  scale  of  expense,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
the  passion  for  luxurious  gratifications  should  decline 
amongst  the  rich,  and  that  men  should,  notwithstanding, 
continue  equally  industrious,  is  a  contradiction.  Riches 
are  desirable  only  because  they  afford  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing these  gratifications  ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
a  taste  for  them,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  extra- 
vagance which  has  ruined  so  many  individuals,  has  not 
been,  by  giving  birth  to  new  arts  and  new  effbrts  of  emula- 
tion and  ingenuity,  of  material  advantage  to  the  public. 
These  remarks  are  not  made  in  the  view  of  countenancing 

^  "  Esprit  des  Loix,"  lir.  vii.  cap.  4. 

2q 
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extniTagant  expenditure,  but  merely  to  show  that  those 
who  attempt  to  decide  as  to  the  influence,  in  a  public  point 
of  Tiew,  of  any  outlay  of  wealth,  without  endeayouring  to 
appreciate  and  weigh  its  remote  as  well  as  its  immediate 
effects,  most,  when  they  are  right  in  their  conclusions,  be 
so  onlj  through  accident.  But  without  insisting  fiirthei 
on  this  point,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  improyidence  of  individoals.  There  is  not, 
as  has  been  already  obseryed,  an  instance  of  any  people 
haying  eyer  missed  an  opportunity  to  save  and  amass; 
and  in  all  tolerably  well-goyemed  countries,  the  principle 
of  accumulation  has  always  had  a  marked  ascendency  over 
the  principle  of  expense. 

Individuals  are  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  wealth 
they  expend ;  for,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  thev 
owe  it  to  their  own  industry  and  frusralitv ;  and  thev  rarelv 
lay  it  out  unless  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  subsistence,  or 
to  obtain  some  really  equivalent  advantage.  Such,  however, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  often  the  case  with  governments 
and  their  servants.  Thev  do  not  consume  their  own  wealth, 
but  that  of  others ;  and  this  circumstance  prevents  their 
being  so  much  interested  in  its  profitable  outlay,  or  so  much 
alive  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  wasteful  expenditure. 
But  economy  on  tlie  part  of  governments,  though  more 
difficult  to  practise,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  most  considerable  individuals. 
A  private  gentleman  may,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  master  of 
his  own  fortune,  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  He  may  act 
on  the  erroneous  principle  of  profusion  being  a  virtue,  or  he 
may  attempt  to  excite  the  emulation  and  industry  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  tlie  splendour  of  his  equipages  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  mode  of  living.  But  government  can, 
with  propriety,  do  none  of  these  things.  It  is  merely  a 
trustee  for  the  affairs  of  others ;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
bound  to  administer  them  as  economically  as  possible. 
Were  the  principle  admitted,  that  government  might  raise 
money,  not  for  the  protection  and  good  government  of  the 
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state,  but  to  excite  industry  and  ingenuity  by  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  or  by  the  luxury  of  public  functionaries,  an 
avenue  would  be  opened  to  every  species  of  malversation. 
It  is,  indeed,  pretty  certain  that  no  people  would  submit  to 
be  taxed  for  such  purposes ;  but  if  they  did,  the  flagrant 
abuses  to  which  it  would  inevitably  lead,  could  scarcely  fail 
of  ending  either  in  revolution  or  in  national  poverty  and 
degradation.  Economy  in  expenditure  is,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, the  first  virtue  of  goveniment,  and  the  most  pressing 
of  its  duties. 


We  here  close  this  view  of  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  indissoluble 
connexion  subsisting  between  private  and  public  opulence, — 
that  whatever  has  any  tendency  to  increase  the  former, 
must,  to  the  same  extent,  increase  the  latter, — and  that, 
speaking  generally,  security  of  property,  freedom  of 

INDUSTRY,  DIFFUSION  OF  SOUND  INFORMATION,  AND  MODE- 
RATION IN  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE,  appear  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  the  various  powers  and  resources  of  human 
talent  and  ingenuity  may  be  called  into  action,  and  society 
made  continually  to  advance  in  the  career  of  wealth  and 
civilisation.  Every  increase  of  security,  freedom,  and  in- 
telligence, is  a  benefit,  as  every  diminution,  whether  of  one 
only  or  of  all,  is  an  evil.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  is  no  real  opposition  of  interests  amongst  the 
various  classes  of  the  community — that  they  mutually 
depend  upon  each  other ;  and  that  any  peculiar  favour 
or  advantage  given  to  one  class,  is  not  only  immediately 
injurious  to  the  others,  and  subversive  of  that  equality  of 
protection  which  every  just  government  will  always  grant 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  are  under  its  protection,  but 
that  it  is  not  either  really  or  lastingly  beneficial  to  those 
whose  interests  it  is  intended  to  promote.  Except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  the  true  line  of  policy  is  to  leave 
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individaals  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  maxim  pas  trop  gouvemer.  It 
is  by  the  spontaneous  and  unconstrained,  but  well  pro- 
tected efforts  of  individuals  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
to  rise  in  the  world,  that  nations  become  rich  and  powerful. 
Their  labour  and  their  savings  are  at  once  the  source  and 
the  measure  of  national  opulence  and  public  prosperity. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  drops  of  dew  which  invi- 
gorate and  mature  all  vegetable  nature :  none  of  them  has, 
singly,  any  perceptible  influence ;  but  we  owe  the  foliage 
of  summer  and  the  fruits  of  autumn  to  their  combined 
action. 
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Note  A.  Page  50. 

That  M.  Quesnay  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality,  cannot 
be  disputed.  He  had,  however,  been  anticipated  in  several 
of  his  peculiar  doctrines  by  some  English  writers  of  the  pre- 
vious century.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  economical 
system  are  distinctly  stated  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  Reasons  for  a 
limited  exportation  of  "Wool,"  published  in  1677.  "  That  it  is  of 
the  greatest  concern  and  interest  of  the  nation,"  says  the  author  of 
the  tract,  "  to  preserve  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  those  to  whom  the 
land  of  the  country  belongs,  at  least,  much  greater  than  a  few 
artificers  employed  in  working  the  superfluity  of  our  wool,  or  the 
merchants  who  gain  by  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures,  is 
manifest — 1.  Because  they  are  the  masters  and  proprietaries  of  the 
foundation  of  all  the  wealth  in  this  nation,  all  "profit  arising  out  of 
the  ground,  which  is  theirs :  2.  Because  they  bear  all  taxes  and  public 
burdens;  which,  in  truth,  are  only  borne  by  those  who  buy,  and 
sell  not ;  all  sellers  raising  the  price  of  their  commodities,  or  abating 
of  goodness,  according  to  their  taxes." — P.  5. 

In  1696,  Mr  Asgill  published  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Several  As- 
sertions proved,  in  order  to  create  another  Species  of  Money  than 
Gold,"  in  support  of  Dr  Chamberlayne's  proposition  for  a  Land 
Bank.  The  following  extract  from  this  treatise  breathes,  as  Stewart 
has  justly  observed,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr  Smith,"  the  very  spirit  of 
Quesnay's  philosophy : — 

"  What  we  call  commodities  is  nothing  but  land  severed  from  the 
soil — man  deals  in  nothing  but  earth.  The  merchants  are  the  factors 
of  the  world,  to  exchange  one  part  of  the  earth  for  another.  The 
king  himself  is  fed  by  the  labour  of  the  ox  ;  and  the  clothing  of  the 
army  and  victualling  of  the  navy  must  all  be  paid  for  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  as  the  ultimate  receiver.  All  things  in  the  world  arc 
originaUy  the  produce  of  the  ground,  and  there  must  all  things  be 
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raised/^^This  passage  has  been  quoted  in  Lord  Laaderda]e*8 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth,"  2d  ed. 
p.  109.) 

These  passages  are  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  first  germs  of  iht 
theory  of  the  Economists.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Quesnay  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of  the  tracti 
referred  to.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  them  were  of  too  local  t 
description  to  excite  the  attention  of  foreigners ;  and  Quesnay  was 
too  candid  to  conceal  his  obligations,  had  he  really  owed  them  any. 
It  is  probable  he  might  have  seen  Locke's  treatise  on  ^  Raising  the 
Value  of  Money,'*  where  the  idea  is  thrown  out  that  all  taxes  M 
ultimately  on  the  land.  But  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  the  suggestion  of  Locke  and  the  well-digested  system  of 
Quesnay. 

"We  subjoin  from  the  work  of  Dupont,  "  Sur  TOrigine  et  Pro- 
gr^  d'une  Science  Nouvelle,"  a  short  statement  of  the  yarious  in- 
stitutions which  the  Economists  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  good 
goyemment  of  a  country. 

"  Voici  le  r^um6  de  toutes  les  institutions  sociales  fondles  sur 
Ford  re  naturel,  sur  la  constitution  physique  des  hommes  et  del 
autres  dtres  dont  ils  sont  enyironn^. 

"  PropriSte  personneile,  Stabile  par  la  nature,  par  la  n^cessit^ 
physique  dont  il  est  k  chaque  indiyidu  de  disposer  de  toutes  les 
facult^s  de  sa  personue  pour  se  procurer  les  choses  propres  a  satia- 
faire  ses  besoins,  sous  peine  de  souffrance  et  de  mort. 

"  Libertt^  de  travail,  inseparable  de  la  propriete  persounelle,  dont 
elle  forme  une  partie  constitutive. 

"  Propriete  mobiliaire,  qui  n'est  que  la  propriety  personneile 
mdme,  consider6e  dans  son  usage,  dans  son  objet,  dans  son  extension 
n4cessaire  sur  les  choses  acquises  par  le  travail  de  sa  personne. 

"  LibertS  cTechange,  de  commerce,  d'emploi  de  ses  richesses  in- 
separable de  la  propriete  personneile  et  de  la  propriety  mobiliaire. 

"  Culture,  qui  est  un  usage  de  la  propri6t6  personneile,  de  la 
propriety  mobiliaire,  et  de  la  libert6  qui  en  est  inseparable :  usage 
profitable,  necessaire,  indispensable  pour  que  la  population  puisse 
s'accroitre,  par  une  suite  de  la  multiplication  des  productions  ne- 
cessaires  a  la  subsistance  des  hommes. 

*'  Propriety  fonciere,  suite  necessaire  de  la  culture,  et  qui  n'est 
que  la  conservation  de  la  propriete  personneile  et  de  la  propriety 
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mobiliaire,  employees  aux  travaux  et  aux  d^penses  pr^paratoires 
indispensables  pour  mettre  la  terre  en  etat  d'etre  cultivee. 

"  Libert^  de  Vemploi  de  sa  terre,  de  Tesp^e  de  sa  culture,  de  toutes 
les  conventions  relatives  k  Texploitation,  k  la  concession,  k  la  re- 
trocession, k  Techange,  k  la  vente  de  sa  terre,  inseparable  de  la  pro- 
priety fonci^re. 

"  Partage  naturel  des  recoltes,  en  reprises  des  cultivcUeurs,  ou 
richesses  dont  Temploi  doit  iudispensablement  Stre  de  perp^tuer 
la  culture,  sous  peine  de  diminution  des  recoltes  et  de  la  population 
et  produit  net,  ou  richesses  disponibles  dont  la  grandeur  decide 
de  la  prosperite,  de  la  societe,  dont  Temploi  est  abandonn^  k  la 
volonte  et  a  I'interet  des  propri^taires  fonciers,  et  qui  const itue 
pour  eux  le  prix  naturel  et  legitime  des  depenses  qu'ils  ont  faits, 
et  des  travaux  auxquels  ils  se  sont  livres  pour  mettre  la  terre  eu 
6tat  d'etre  cultivee. 

"Suret^j  sans  laquelle  la  propri6t6  et  la  liberty  ne  seraient  que 
de  droit  et  non  de  fait,  sans  laquelle  le  produit  net  serai t  bient6t 
andanti,  sans  laquelle  la  culture  m6me  ne  pourrait  subsister. 

"  Autorite  tutelaire  et  souveraine,  pour  procurer  la  siiret^  essenti- 
ellement  necessaire  k  la  propriety  et  k  la  liberty  ;  et  qui  s'acquitte 
de  cet  important  minist^re,  en  promulguant  et  faisant  ex^cuter 
les  loix  de  I'ordre  naturel,  par  lesquelles  la  proprie't6  et  la  liberty 
sont  etablies. 

"  Magistrats,  pour  decider  dans  les  cas  particuliers  quelle  doit 
6tre  Tapplication  des  loix  de  Tordre  naturel,  reduites  en  loix  posi- 
tives par  rautorit6  souveraine  ;  et  qui  ont  le  devoir  imp6rieux  de 
comparer  les  ordounances  des  souverains  avec  les  loix  de  la  justice 
par  essence,  avant  de  s'engager  k  prendre  ces  ordonnances  positive 
pour  r^gle  de  leurs  jugemens. 

"  Instruction  publique  et  favorisee,  pour  que  les  citoyens,  Fauto- 
rite,  et  les  magistrats,  ne  puissent  jamais  perdre  de  vue  les  loix 
in  variables  de  Ford  re  naturel,  et  se  laisser  egarer  par  les  prestiges 
de  Topinion,  ou  par  Tattrait  des  int^r^ts  particuliers  exclusifs,  qui, 
d^  qu'ils  sont  exclusifs^  sont  toujours  malentendus. 

*^  Revenue  public^  pour  constituer  la  force  et  la  pouvoir  neces- 
saire k  Tautorite  souveraine,  pour  faire  les  frais  de  son  minist^re 
protecteur,  des  fonctions  importantes  des  magistrats,  et  de  Tin- 
stmction  indispensable  des  loix  de  Tordre  naturel. 

"  Impot  direct,  ou  partage  du  produit  net  du  territoire  entre  les 
propri6taires  fonciers  et  Fautorite  souveraine,  pour  former  le  revenu 
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pablic  d'une  manifere  qui  iie  restraigne  ni  la  propri^t^  ni  la  liberty, 
et  qui  par  consequent  ne  soit  pas  destructive. 

^Proportion  essentielle  et  nicessaire  de  Vimpot  direct  avec  le  prodnit 
net,  telle  qu'elle  donne  k  la  society  le  plus  grand  reveuu  public 
qui  soit  possible,  et  par  consequent  le  plus  grand  degre  possible  de 
siirete,  sans  que  le  sort  des  propri^taires  fonciers  cesse  d'etre  le 
meilleur  sort  dont  on  puisse  jouir  la  society. 

^Monarchie  h&reditaire,  pour  que  tous  les  int^r^ts  presens  et  futurs 
da  d^positaire  du  Tautorit^  souveraine,  soient  intimement  li^  avec 
ceux  de  la  soci6t6  par  le  partage  proportionnel  du  produit  net^ 

XoteB.    Page  211. 

Mr  Barton,  in  an  ingenious  pamphlet,  published  in  1817,  entitled, 
** Observations  on  the  Circumstances  which  influence  the  Conditiou 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  has  contended,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  work,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
most  commonly  occasions  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  labour.  Mr 
Barton  has  illustrated  his  argument  by  the  following  statement, 
which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  briefly  to  examine : — 

"  As  the  doctrine,  that  the  progress  of  population  is  measured  by 
the  increase  of  wealth,  does  not  appear  to  be  true  in  fact,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  not  consistent  with  sound  reasoning. 
It  does  not  seem  that  every  accession  of  capital  necessarily  sets  in 
motion  an  additional  quantity  of  labour.  Let  us  suppose  a  case : 
a  manufacturer  possesses  a  capital  of  £1000,  which  he  employs  in 
maintaining  twenty  weavers,  paying  them  ;£oO  per  annum  each. 
His  capital  is  suddenly  increased  to  £2000.  With  double  means 
he  does  not,  however,  hire  double  the  number  of  workmen,  but 
lays  out  £1500  in  erecting  machinery,  by  the  help  of  which  five 
men  are  enabled  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of  work  that  twenty 
did  before.  Are  there  not,  then,  fifteen  men  discharged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manufacturer  having  increased  his  capital  ? 

"But  does  not  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  machinery 
employ  a  number  of  hands  ?  Undoubtedly.  As  in  this  case  a 
sum  of  £1500  was  expended,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  given 
employment  to  thirty  men  for  a  year  at  £50  each  ;  if  calculated  to 
last  fifteen  years  (and  machinery  seldom  wears  out  sooner,)  then 
thirty  workmen  might  always  supply  fifteen  manufacturers  with 
these  machines  :  therefore,  each  manufacturer  may  be  said  con- 
stantly to  employ  two.     Imagine,  also,  that  one  man  is  employed 
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in  the  necessary  repairs  ;  we  have  then  five  weavers  and  three 
machine-makers  where  there  were  before  twenty  weavers. 

"But  the  increased  revenue  of  the  manufacturer  will  enable  him 
to  maintain  more  domestic  servants.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  many. 
His  yearly  revenue,  being  supposed  equal  to  10  per  cent  on  bis 
capital,  was  before  £100,  now  £200 :  supposing,  then,  that  his 
servants  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  his  workmen,  he  is  able  to 
hire  just  two  more.  TVe  have,  then,  with  a  capital  of  £2000,  and  a 
revenue  of  £200  per  annum, 

5  weavers, 

3  machine-makers, 

2  domestic  servants. 

10  persons  in  all  employed. 

"With  half  the  capital,  and  half  the  income,  just  double  the 
number  of  hands  were  set  in  motion." — Pp.  15,  16. 

But  plausible  as  this  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  will 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  difficult  to  show,  that  the  conclusions 
at  which  Mr  Barton  has  arrived,  are  not  fairly  deduced  from  the 
premises  he  has  laid  down,  and  that,  in  the  case  supposed,  there 
would  not  be  a  diminution,  but  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  labour. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  supposing,  with  Mr  Barton,  profits  to  be  10  per 
cent,  the  goods  produced  by  the  capital  which  the  manufacturer 
laid  out  upon  the  twenty  weavers  must  have  sold  for  £1100,  viz. 
£1000  to  replace  the  capital,  and  £100  as  profits. 

In  the  second  of  the  supposed  cases,  the  manufacturer  employs  a 
capital  of  £1500  in  the  construction  of  a  machine :  now,  as  this 
machine  is  fitted  to  \3LSt/t/teen  years,  the  goods  produced  by  it  must 
sell  (exclusive  of  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  to  attend  to  it)  for 
£197  ;  for  a  part  of  this  annuity  (.£47)  being  accumulated  for 
fifteen  years,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  will  replace  the  capital  of 
£1500  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  while  the  other  part  (£150) 
will  pay  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  ;  and,  adding  to  the  annuity 
of  £197  the  wages  of  the  five  weavers,  and  of  the  person  employed 
to  repair  the  machine,  at  the  rate  of  £50  a-year  each,  and  profits 
on  them  at  10  per  cent,  the  total  cost  of  the  goods  will  be — 

Profits  of  machine,  and  sum  to  replace  it,  £197     0    0 

Wages  of  six  men,  at  £50,  .  .  300    0    0 

Profits  on  wages,  .  .  .  30     0     0 


Prices  at  "which  the  goods  are  now  sold,  £527    0    0 
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"Botj  preritKidT  to  the  introdoetkm  of  the  roach ine,  the  samt 
qnantitr  of  goods  eost  £l  100 :  the  eoosimiers  will  eonseqnoitlT 
bsre  the  difSrrnice.  or  £573  to  lajr  oat  cm  other  things  ;  the  pro- 
doctioD  of  whidi  will  xfTord  immediate  emploTment  for  between 
deren  and  tweire  men.  Bat  this  is  not  alL  According  to  the 
principle  explained  at  p.  209,  a  portion  of  this  saving — ^perhaps 
/250  of  the  £593 — ^will,  in  fatoie,  be  employed  as  a  capital  in 
carrring  on  indnstrioos  undertakings ;  and  in  this  war  a  fresh  fond 
win  be  proTided  that  will  famish  wages,  or  the  means  of  subsistence, 
for  a  nmnber  of  individuals,  (most  probably ^zr.)  at  the  end  of  the 
first  jear,  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  ;  and 
supposing,  as  we  ought,  that  this  sum  goes  on  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10,  or  even  that  it  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
compound  interest,  it  would  very  soon  afford  the  means  of  employ- 
ing a  vast  number  of  individuals. 

There  is  also  another  fund,  of  the  existence  of  which  Mr  Barton 
i^pears  to  have  been  as  completely  unaware  as  of  the  latter.  It 
has  been  seen  that  of  the  /197  produced  directly  by  the  machine, 
£150  only  are  profits  ;  the  surplus  £47  being  the  annuity  which 
is  to  replace  the  capital  of  the  machine  when  it  is  worn  out ;  but 
as  this  annuity  is  to  be  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  it . 
will  afford  employment,  in  the  first  year,  for  one  individual ;  in 
the  second  for  two  ;  in  the  third  for  more  than  three  ;  in  the  fifth 
for  nearly  six  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  for  upwards  of  eight-and- 
twentv  individuals  I 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  in  the  second  case  supposed  by  Mr 
Barton,  there  is  £200  not  employed  at  all ;  and  which,  if  employed, 
would  afford  waees  for  four  individuals.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a 
single  labourer  being  turned  out  of  employment,  in  the  case  supposed, 
or  in  any  similar  case,  it  admits  of  demonstration,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  would  be  much  more  than  doubled. 
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BLS-BoDiED  Poor.    See  Poor. 

.MCfTCEisM — ^not  detrimental  to  a  country 
as  re^rcU  the  expenditure  of  absen- 
tees, IjS— non-residence  may  retard  or 
prevent  the  improvement  of  estates  and 
the  rednemenc  of  society,  ib.  note. 

lbsolutx  Monarchy.    See  Monarch j^. 

kCCiosMTs — measures  expedient  for  their 
prevention,  304. 

'  Account  or  the  Turkish  Empire, " 
(Thornton's)  cited,  85  note 

kcciTsiULATioN — man's  desire  to  better  his 
condition,  impels  him  to  accumulate, 
14,  53,  575^but  for  the  passion  for 
Eccumulation.  man  could  never  have 
emerged  from  the  savage  state.  16— all 
improvements  in  all  ages  and  nations  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  the  accumu- 
lating principle,  ib. — the  passion  for, 
infinitely  stronger  and  more  universal 
than  the  passion  for  expense,  ib.  115, 
206,  430-1— economy  in  the  public  ex- 

emditure  so  conducive  to  the  accumu- 
tion  of  national  wealth,  not  the  exclu- 
sive attribute  of  any  form  of  government, 
67 — accumulation  and  employment  of 
capital  essential  to  the  production  of 
Ubour,  and  the  progress  of  society,  79, 
115— eecurity  of  property  as  indispen- 
sable to  accumulation  as  to  production, 
82-83— division  and  combination  of  em- 
ployments cannot  be  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent,  without  previous  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  103--accumula- 
tion  of  capital  and  division  of  labour  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other,  ib. — various 
considerations,  illustrative  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  accumulation  and  em- 
ployment of  capital,  ib.  108— high  profits 
add  force  to  the  parsimonious  principle, 
110 — Adam  Smith  quoted  as  to  the 
force  and  prevalence  of  this  principle. 
115  —  this  spirit  happily  compared  by 
Smith  to  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  116 — supposition  erroneous  that 
In  all  cases  the  operations  of  the  principle 
are  promoted  by  a  large  public  expendi- 
ture, ib. — no  limits  to  the  passion  for, 
206— tendency  of  life-nnnuities  to  weaken 
the  principle  of,  257 — tendency  of  life- 
insurance  to  strengthen  habits  of,  260 — 
whatever  tends  to  promote  accumula- 
tion, contributes  to  advance  the  interests 
of  labour,  399 — influence  of  Savings' 
Banks    in    encouraging    accumulation 


among  the  poor,  479-480 — tendency  of 
a  taste  for  luxuries  to  promote  accumula- 
tion, 573. 

Acts  or  Parli.vment.    See  Lcghlature. 

ADDI.HOX — the  establishment  of  a  Foundling 
Hospital  in  London,  recommended  by 
him.  247. 

Adulteratio.v  of  food  should  be  most 
se\-erely  punished,  29.3. 

AorrATTOv.    See  Ireland, 

AoRicuLTL*RAL  Laboitiers.  See  Lab<»irert. 

AORICULTtTRAI.   'Sl-TIVEY     OP      THE    WeST 

Rioixo  OP  Yorkshire, (Brown's)cited, 
459  note. 
AoRict7LTURE — as  an  occupation,  viewed 
more  iiavourably  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  than  manufactures  or 
commerce,  10,  11 — some  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  Roman  his- 
tory actively  engaged  in  rural  afTairs,  11 
— in  the  flourisliing  period  of  tlie  Roman 
repubhc,  and  under  the  Emperors,  the 
soil  was  mostly  cultivated  by  the  slaves 
of  the  landlord,  ib. — preference  given  to, 
by  Quesnay ,  over  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, 44^Iabour  employed  in  manu- 
fiictures  and  commerce,  as  creative  of 
utility  and  wealth  as  that  employed  in 
agriculture,  49, 173— error  of  Smith  and 
others  in  considering  it  the  most  produc- 
tive. 55,  171,  175— definition  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  as  distinguished  from 
commercial  and  manufacturing,  73 — no 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  can  be  drawn  from  its  agricul- 
ture, 113,  114 — Mr  Yotmg  quoted,  to 
the  efTect  that  husbandry  is  never  good 
where  rent  is  low.  118, 516-17 — the  non- 
residence  of  landlords  may  retard  or 
prevent  agricultural  improvements,  158 
note — the  transition  from  the  pastoral 
to  the  agricultural  mode  of  life,  the 
most  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
society,  172-173  —  advantages  derived 
from  the  emplo%inent  of  capital  in  agri- 
culture, Ib. — 'Cicero's  panegj-ric  on, 
quoted,  173 — no  real  distinction  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry, 
175,  179 — Nature  more  favourable  to 
manufactiu^  than  to  agriculture,  176 — 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial industry  inseparably  connected, 
179 — Edinburgh  Review  quoted  as  to 
their  mutual  dependence,  180-181 — ^re- 
vulKions  in.  instanced,    to  prove   that 
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peculiar  prosperity  in  any  one  branch  of 
industry  is  almost  invariably  tlie  liar- 
binger  of  mischief,  2t!2-3— the  equalise, 
lion  of  the  market  price  of  its  produce, 
and  the  cost  of  production,  gradual  but 
certain,  331 — a  provision  for  able-bodied 
poor,  may  not  be  necessary  in  agricul- 
tural countries,  447 — important  distinc- 
tion between  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial, and  manufacturing  industry,  4M-6 
—influence  of  agricultural  improvements 
on  prices  and  rents,  4j^5-o03 — improve* 
ments  are  so  blended  with  the  soil,  that 
the  gross  rental  of  a  country  cannot  be 
accurately  divided  into  rent  proper,  and 
profits  on  capital  expended,  4M>— con- 
sequent ineqiuUity  and  mischievous  ope- 
ration of  taxes  on  rent,  ib.  500 — miscon- 
ception entertained  as  to  the  influence 
of  improvements  over  rent,  5<»3 — ira- 
|»ovements  in,  as  advantageous  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  as  to 
others,  5(>3 — illu^trntions  of  the  influence 
of  improvements  over  corn  and  money 
rents,  503(>^imtur«  and  causes  of  ordi- 
nary a;;ricultural  improvenieniit,  5Uti — 
the  slow  prosrress  of  improvements  ac- 
counted for,  507-H^Hii{by'«  Preface  to 
Chateauvieux  on  the  .Xericultureof  Italy 

Quoted  on  this  liead,  507 — Kennedy  and 
rrainger  quoted  on  the  same  subject, 
607-S-— importance  and  advantage  of  im- 
provements in,  ib — influence  of  tlie  va- 
riotu  modes  of  letting  land  on  the  pros- 
perity of,  510-523 — advantages  derived 
m>m  leases,  511 — A  tenant  at  will,  from 
the  precarious natureof  his  tenure,cannot 
expend  money  on  improvements,  511-13 
—Sir  Loudon  quoted  on  this  subject, 
612 — beneficial  effects  of  leases  on  Scotch 
agriculture,  513 — different  methods  of 
determining  the  rents  of  farms,  and  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each 
pointed  out,  513-ltf— evils  attending  the 
under  or  over  renting  of  land.  51G-I9 — 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  farms,  o'20 — expediency 
of  in»ertin^  in  leases  conditions  as  to 
manaaement,  511)-.V2o  —  objections  to 
small  farms  stated,  ')2l  3 — conferring  the 
elective  irnnciiise  on  farmers  most  inju- 
rious to  agriculture.  523-5— consideration 
of  the  cirxninistances  wliicli  determine 
agricultural  protits,  531 -.)42 — necessity 
of  resortini;  to  interior  soiU  for  tood.  one 
of  the  rval  causes  of  the  reduction  of 
profits  in  populous  countries,  537 — in- 
fluence of  the  decreasmjf  productiveness 
of  the  soil  in  checkintr  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation, 537-5-IU  —  etiect  of  improve- 
ments in  counteracting  the  influence  of 
increoiini;  sterility  of  s^>il,  oiI-*-2 — the  fall 
of  pn')rits  consequent  on  resorting  to  in- 
ferior soils  .*ooner  felt  in  an  iraprovintj 
country  wliich  excludes  foreign  corn, 
641'  3 — signal  l>eiierit.*  conferred  on  arri- 
culture  by  the  introdiution  of  steam 
communication,  bone  manure,  furrow 
drnining,  A:c..  545— immense  increase 
of  the  protliK'e  of,  since  17r(»,  ib.  54«» — 
wretched  svsteni  of  iiusbandry  in  Ireland, 
and  its  ^n'at  capacities  for  farther  pro- 
duction, ib.  — i4d\antai;es  that  may  result 
there  from  the  act  acamst  sub-lettim:,  the 
adjustment  of  it*  tithe».  and  its  new  [H><)r- 
lawt,  54d-7— still  great  room   for   im- 


ST)vement  in  the  a«[Ticultare  of  Great 
ritain,  547 — agriculture  not  likely  to  be 
injitfed  by  the  corn-trade  measuies  of 
1846.  547-550— prices  of  agncnItiBal 
produce  in  1767,  1768,  and  1770  cos- 
pared  with  those  of  1810  and  1811.  U4^ 

AoEictaTmisra— during  the  middle  agM 
they  had  not  tlie  comparative  saamty 
enjoyed  in  cities  and  towns,  33  wic- 
ccse^l V  contested  by  Qucsoay  .tliat  their 
interests,  and  those  of  ail  other  daases, art 
best  promoted  by  a  •yarem  of  paried 
ft«edom,  47— advantages  remltinff  to, 
from  the  formation  of  a  separate  msr- 
cantile  chiss,  142 — manufiurturing  popu- 
lation more  intelligent  ttian  agrieuhn- 
risU,  186-188— the  patriotism  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce  not  less  ardent 
than  tlukt  of  agriculturists,  196— agricul- 
tural improvements  as  advantageous  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  as  to  otiien, 
503— cause  of  the  atmcidtural  daas  bciaf 
tlie  least  dinposed  to  inno\-ation,  5u7— 
qualities  essential  to  tlie  succrerful  agri- 
culturist ,b'26 — Mr  Loudon  and  Mr  BurkC 
quoted  as  to  the  smolluess  of  their  pro- 
ttts.  526-7. 

AiK  (AT.MOSPHKRtc).  instanced  as  a  product 
necessary  and  agreeable  to  man.  bat 
possessing  ik>  excluingeable  value,  3, 
6,6. 

Alcock'8  "  Observations  on  the  EiEscts  of 
the  Poor  Laws"  cited,  459  note. 

Ambitio.v— effect  of,  in  strengtliening  man's 
progressive  nature.  77 — want  and  ambi- 
tion continually  prompt  man  to  new  un- 
derUkings,  23U-240— when  it  is  pnise- 
worihy,  and  wlien  censurable,  574-5— 
quotation  from  Lucretius  on  this  subject. 
675. 

Amsrica — high  rate  of  profit  in, and  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  111— «vil  effects  of  the  vi- 
cious state  of  banking  in  the  United 
States,  219— effects  of  the  wanton  over- 
issue of  paper  money  in  the  United 
States  during  1835  and  1836  instanced 
as  an  example,  ib.,  22t) — rapid  increase 
of  population  in,  accounted  for,  233-4 — 
advantages  of  the  system  of  vohmtanr 
enlistment  for  tlie  American  navy,3S5-& 

Amuskmknts — influence  of  the  taste  for,  in 
stimulating  indu»tri'.  588. 

A.VALVbi.s  of  the  "  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland"  cited,  118  note. 

AyciKNTs — rules  and  inferences  drawn  from 
tlie  contemplation  of  society  in  antiquity, 
wholly  inapplicable  for  our  guidance  at 
present,  lUl^-cause  of  the  hostility  felt 
by  ancient  philosophers  to  commercial 
pursuits.  195-196 — pre^Uence  of  infan- 
ticide amouK  them,  244. 

Andkr&ov  iDr  James) — the  true  theory  of 
rent  flrst  unfolded  by  him.  483 — histori- 
cal notice  of  this  gentleman,  and  list  of 
his  works,  483-4  notes — his  proto«md 
and  important  disquisitions  net;lected  by 
the  public,  483  note — his  exposition  of 
the  orii;in  and  nature  of  rent  quoted, 
48f)-7.  ' 

A.N.iciiTiEs.  LiKK.  (See  I>/«'.^fin»fi7i>/i— Mr 
Milne's  work  on,  cited,  259  note. 

Apprkntu  KSMtr — influence  of.  on  the  rate  of 
waces.  .'J87— injurious  effects  of  unneces- 
sarily long  terms  of,  to  employers  and 
workmen,  388 — the  statute  of  appren- 
ticeship not  repeaicd  till  1814,  despite  the 
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anomalies  arising  from  its  interpretation, 

Appropriation— no  article  a  portion  of 
wealtli,  unless  siuceptible  of  appropria> 
tion,  (i— mere  appropriation  ot  matter 
seldom  constitutes  value,  6*2 — illustration 
of  tills  principle,  ib. — notliing  can  be- 
come property  unless  captible  of  appro- 
priation ,  0^— when  private  property  ui  ne- 
cessarily appropriated  for  public  purposes 
full  compensation  should  be  made,  b^. 

iRDBXT  Spirits.    See  Spirits. 

iKiaroTLB — his  etliics  and  politics  cited  on 
tlie  subject  of  infiiuttcide,  244  uote — 
Gillies'  Aristotle  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  Tliales'  fortunate  speculation  in  olives. 
347— cited  on  the  interest  of  money,  5(M> 
note. 

iRMV — ever>' government  should  have  a  force 
to  preserve  order  and  repel  hostile  at- 
tacks, 2G(j — troops  of  the  line  the  best 
force  to  suppress  disturbance,  '2tHi — at- 
tractive nature  of  the  soldier's  employ- 
ment, 38-4— cause  of  the  inadequate  pe- 
cuniary remuneration  of  its  otticers,  3^ 
—-soldiers  productive  consumers,  bVl. 

LRTICLB8  OR  pROOL'CTS — Object  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction, accumulation,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  articles  possessing  ex- 
changeable value,  and  necessary,  useful, 
or  agreeable  to  man,  1— definition  of 
their  exchangeable  value,  2 — statement 
of  what  constitutes  their  utility,  ib. — 
useful  articles  not  always  possessed  of 
•xcliangeable  value,  ib. — voluntary  hu- 
man labour  must  be  expended  on  them 
to  give  them  this  quaUty ,  ib. — illustration 
of  this  principle,  3 — no  article  can  form 
a  portion  of  wealth  unless  susceptible  of 
^propriation,  6.     See  also  Commoditi<*. 

.RTIPICBRS.  See  Labourm  and  IVorkpeopU. 

iRTS — tlie  economist  should  study  their  his- 
tory, 21— the  increase  of  population  the 
great  caxiae  of  their  wonderful  progress. 
^8 — influence  of  a  tosie  for  the  fine  arts 
in  farthering  civilisation,  444. 

iSOiu.,  Mr— his  treatise,  published  in  1696, 
quoted,  5d7-8. 

LsaiZB  OP  Bread.    See  Bread, 

iBauRANCB.    See  Inmratice, 

iTRBjrs — its  citizens  regarded  commerce  or 
manufactures  as  unworthy  of  freemen, 
and  devolved  them  on  slaves  or  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  10. 

kTMOSPHBRic  AIR.    See  Air. 

iVBRAOE  —law  of.  See  iMurance  and  Prqfit. 

lABRAOB — his  Economy  of  Manufactures 
dted  as  to  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ments, ^  note. 

lAiJUtcB  op  Tradk— origin  of  the  fismous 
doctrine  of,  30 — excess  of  the  value  of 
exports  over  imports  denominated  a 
**  favourable  balance,"  ib. — this  favour- 
able balance  once  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  and  measure  of  the  progress  of 
wealth,  ib. — heavy  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  importation,  and  bounties  on 
exportation .  the  means  by  which  this  fa- 
vourable balance  was  sought  for,  37. 

iACHBLORS — inconsistency  of  the  Roman  law 
in  imposing  a  tax  on  them,  and  authoris- 
ing the  exposure  of  infants,  227  note. 

AGON,  LoRO — his  aphorum,  that /c/iou^'(f//c 
<jr  poio'}-,  true  in  a  physical  as  well  as  a 


moral  sense,  122— quoted  on  the  subject 
of  poor-laws,  447. 
Bana.va— the  facility  of  obtaining  food  from 
its  cultivation,  the  cause  of  the  indolence 
of  the  Mexicans,  57U  note. 

Baxkb- The  advantages  of  the  circulation  of 
paper  money  led  to  the  origin  of.  136 — 
various  advantages  of,  137,  13S— banks 
for  loans  and  discount,  and  banks  of 
deposit  distinguished.  137 — syst«n  of 
intercourse  among  banking  companies 
in  different  districts,  and  facilities  thus 
afforded  to  the  public,  137-6— evil  effecU 
of  the  vicious  system  of  banldng  in  the 
United  sutes,  219, 291— beneficial  prac- 
tice of  Scotch  bauiu  in  receiving  and 
paying  interest  on  small  deposiu,  4tMi — 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  for- 
mation of  Joint-Stock  banks  in  Eng- 
land, 481. 

Bamks  por  Savi.xos.     See  Saviwis'  BatUu. 

Bank  Notkk — their  real  advantiige  consists 
in  their  cheapness  and  convenience  as  a 
medium  of  excliange,  128 — origin  of 
banks  and  bank-notes,  and  advantages 
derivable  therefrom,  136-8— bank-notes 
and  other  legal  substitutes  for  specie 
should  alwa>-s  be  identical  in  value  with 
wluit  they  profess  to  represent,  220,  291 
— the  advantages  of,  depend  greatly  on 
the  unquestionable  solvency  of  the  issu- 
ers, 291— Kiisastrous  results  of  a  permis- 
sion to  issue  notes  without  guarantee  for 
their  payment.  291 — improvement  effect- 
ed by  the  Currency  Act  of  1844,  291-2— 
aggTa\-ation  of  the  crisis  of  1847  hupro- 
perly  ascribed  to  this  act,  292-3. 

Bank  OP  Enola NO— beneficial  changeseffect- 
ed  hi,  by  the  measures  of  1844.  291— the 
monopoly  granted  to,  one  which,  under 
certain  conditions,may  be  advantageously 
conthiued,  302. 

Bankruptcy— importance  of  the  laws  as  to, 
and  dimcuities  they  present,  279,  280— 
atrocity  of  the  early  Roman  laws  respect- 
ing, 280-1 — distinction  in  the  English 
law  between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
281  —  traders  only  can  be  made  bank- 
rupts, ib. — Blackstone  quoted  on  the 
subject,  281-2 — opinion  of  Puffendorf 
quoted  in  opposition  to  that  of  Black- 
stone,  282  note— threefold  object  of  the 
bankruptcy  hiws,  282-3  —  nature  of  a 
bankrupt's  certificate  or  discharge,  and 
allowance  out  of  his  estate  to  which  it 
entitles  him,  283 — inexpediency  of  the 
distinction  between  baniirupts'  and  in- 
solvents, 284— difference  in  the  regula- 
tions as  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
287  —  laws  as  to,  materially  changed 
and  hnproved,  289 — too  much  lenity 
shown  in  banlcruptcy  to  extravagant 
speculators,  ib.,  290— wanton  specuU- 
tors  should  be  treated  with  severity,  290. 

Barlby — evil  effects  of  substituting  sugar 
for  tiarley  in  distilleries,  to  create  a 
forced  demand  for  the  former,  224. 

Barons.    See  Feudal  Barons. 

Barratry — insurance  against.  See  Itisur- 
a  nee. 

Barrow,  Dr— quotations  from  his  sermons 
on  the  ad\-antage3  of  industry,  71-73, 
436— -quoted  as  to  the  advantages  of  tlie 
diviston  of  labour,  97. 

Dartbr — the  system  of,  so  for  as  con- 
cerned the  precious  metals,  not  under- 
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•tood  In  former  timet,  26— origin  of,  91. 
See  alto  ExckaniH. 

Barto.v,  Mr — quoted  on  the  necessity  for  a 
compulsory  provision  for  uneroplo>*ed 
poor,  448-9— quoted  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  mactiinery,  600-1. 

Baudbau,  l'Abbb — list  of  his  works  on  Po- 
litical Economy,  51  note. 

Bbccakia— sophistry  of  his  reasoning  as  to 
the  right  of  private  propwty,  88 — his 
deAnition  of  tlieft  quoted,  ib.  note. 

BscK's  Mkdicai.  Jukisprudehcb— «ited  as 
to  the  mortality  among  foundlings  in 
Moscow,  246  note. 

Bbckmanx — His  work  on  inventions  cited  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  esublishment  of  a 
foundling  hospital  at  Cassel,  247,  and 
note. 

BB?rariT  Clubs.    See  Priendlii  Soeietift. 

BcNTHAM,  J ERSMY— quoted  ou  the  ad^-au- 
tages  of  security  of  property,  90-91. 

BxQuxsTs.    See  Wills. 

Bbrkcley,  Bishop — his  just  opinions  as  to 
the  source  of  wealth  alluded  to,  67 
note— quoution  from  his  *'  Querist"  on 
this  subject,  ib. 

BiLi.8 — origin,  nature,  and  use  of  explained, 
127— origin  of  the  discounting  or  nego- 
dation  of,  127-8— their  real  advantage, 
their  cheapness,  and  convenience  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  128— may  be  re- 
garded as  the  signs  of  the  money  to  be 
given  for  them,  135 — ^nature  and  uses  of 
bills  of  exchange,  138— cause  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  good  mercantile  bills  of 
short  date  being  lower  than  that  on 
mortsages,  565. 

Births.    See  Population, 

Black.  Mr— cited  as  to  the  operation  of  poor- 
rates,  456  note. 

Blackstoxk— quoted  on  the  former  state  of 
the  English  law  as  to  devising  property, 
270 — quoted  on  the  difference  between 
laws  as  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
231-2 — cited  as  to  the  want  of  re??uters 
for  deeds  atfecting  land  in  England,  295. 

Boabds  ok  Guardians — their  constitution, 
and  dependence  on  the  central  poor-law 
board,  46(). 

Boxes  —  with  the  exception  of  York  and 
Middlesex,  no  regristers  for,  kept  in  Eng- 
land, 294-.5. 

BoswELL,  James — his  •'  LifeofDrJohnson" 

?[U0ted  on  the  advantages  resulting 
rom  a  ta^te  for  luxuries,  ^89,  590. 

BouMTiKS— on  exportation,  and  restrictions 
on  importations,  the  means  by  which 
the  advocates  of  the  mercantile  system 
sought  to  attain  a  favourable  balance, 
36-37. 

Bread— origin  of  the  regulation  as  to  the 
assize  of,  344 — these  regulations  found 
to  be  unnecessary  and  abolished,  ib. 

Bridoes  —  government  should  assist  by 
grants  in  the  construction  of  necessary 
bridges,  where  funds  cannot  othenn<»e 
be  raiseti,  2\)1-S — the  Menai  bridge 
cited  ns  an  example  of  judicious  expendi- 
ture, ib. 

**  Britannia  LANoraxs"— <ited  as  to  the 
eft'ect  of  the  poor-laws,  459  note. 

*•  British  .Merchant"— the  author  of  this 
work  among  the  ablest  English  %rriters 
who  espoused  the  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  M  note. 

BntTi^H  Plantations.  fy^Wett  Indln  Trade. 


Brouobam  Lori>— qaotod  as  to  tho  anona- 
lies  of  the  former  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency laws,  2S8. 

BROvnv's  **  AoRicuLTtTRAL  ScRrRT,"— dted 
on  the  effect  of  the  poor-laws.  450  note. 

Brdssbls— excessive  mortality  of  foondlings 
in,  246. 

Brvookb,  >L— qaotod  on  tbs  evil  effects  of 
the  insecurity  of  property  in  Sidly,  $6. 

Bvlijo!« — statutes  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  com  and  tmlUoa  repealed 
in  1663,  39. 

BiniiALS.    See  Mortality. 

Btnucc,  EoMi7!n>— quoted  on  tbs  positive 
and  negative  datics  <^ government,  264— 
his  **  Thoughts  and  Detaib  on  Scardty" 
cited  on  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  433 
noto— quoted  as  to  tho  small  profits  of 
formers,  527. 

Blum's  '*  History  or  tbb  Poor-Laws,"— 
cited,  450  note. 

BusiXB&s.    See  Employments 

BtJTCHER's  Meat.    See  Food, 

Buvrsro.    See  Fttrchcue. 

Calicoes — the  wearing  of,  prohibited  so  his 
as  1721,  35 — the  law  repealed  as  to 
calicoes  of  Britldi  manulsctttre  in  1738, 
ib. 

Calvi.v— quoted  on  tiM  absurdity  of  the 
prejudice  aicainst  taking  intovst  for 
money,  566-7  notes. 

CA2VAL  Companies — government  should  re- 
vise their  ratee  of  cliargs  periodically, 
300. 

Canals — advantages,  eommcrdal  and  moral, 
resulting  from  their  formation,  142-3. 
—  the  Caledonian  and  several  Irish 
canals  cited  as  instances  of  imprudent 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Govenunent, 
298— companies  for  the  formation  of, 
sliould  not  be  established  except  under 
proper  regulations,  299. 

Caxard,  M.— quoted  as  to  the  dependence  of 
value  on  labour.  69. 

Canning,  Mr— his  statement  as  to  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  our  poor-laws  re- 
ferred to,  455  note. 

Capital — labour  could  not  have  been  pro- 
ductive, nor  society  liave  progressed  to 
any  considerable  extent,  without  the 
accumulation  and  employment  of.  79 — 
the  author's  detinition  of' the  capital'of 
a  country,  100 — strictures  on  &mith'« 
^  detinition  of  it,  101 — difficulty  of  de- 
termining whether  stock  be,  or  be  not, 
productively  employed,  101-570 — por- 
tions of  stock  employed  without  any  im- 
mediate view  to  proiduction,  often  most 
productive,  101 — usually  divided  into 
circulating  and  fixed,  102— circulating 
and  fixed  capital  defined,  ib. — no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them,  ib.— different  varieties  of, 
all  indispensable  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  most  branches  of  industry,  102 
—division  and  combination  of  employ- 
ment cannot  be  carrie^l  out  without  pre- 
vious accimiuiation  of,  103 — the  greater 
the  amount  of  their  capital,  the  better 
can  employers  of  labour  distribute  work, 
ib. — it  also  contributes  to  facilitate  la- 
bour, and  produce  wealth  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  104— observations  on  iu 
enabling  commodities  to  be  produced 
that  could  not  be  produced  without  it, 
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ib. — Mving  of  labour  it  occasiona  in  the 
production  of  many  commodities.  104- 
106 — it  enables  worii    to  be   executed 
better  and  more  expeditiously,  106  J 07 
—other   considerationa    which   equally 
illustrate  the  importance  of  its  accumu- 
lation  and   employment,  107 — without 
an  increase  of,  the  rate  of  wages  cannot 
rise,  107— «mith  quoted  as  to  the  test  of 
increased  national  capital,  108— while  a 
country  adds  to  her  capital,  she  can 
never  reach  the  stationary  state,  ib. — a 
diminution  of  national  capital  lessens 
the  demand  for  labour,  ib.— origin  of, 
108-101^— capital  derived  from  protit,  or 
the  excess  of  produce  over  the  cost  of 
production,  lOtf-118— means  of  amassing 
capital  increases  or  diminishes  with  the 
rate  of  profit,  ib.111-113-171— with  the 
increase  of  capital,  there  is  a  compara- 
tively rapid  increose  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, 112-171— comprehensive    mean- 
ing of  the  term,  120-121 — man  and  his 
acquirements  form  part  of  the  national 
capital,  121  —  Smith's  observations  on 
this  subject  quoted,  ib.  122 — man's  na- 
tural and  acquired  powers  form  a  capital 
realised  in  his  person,  121 — the  skill  and 
intelUgence  of  its  inlmbitanti  a  port  of 
the  capital  and  productive  capacities  of 
a  country,  122-373  —  credit  a  transfer 
of    capital,   125-126  — credit  facilitates 
production  by  distributing  capital  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  125-129 — 
capital  uot  created  by  credit.  12S-i) — 
credit  occasionally  injurious,  by  bring- 
ing capital  into  the  hands  of  spend- 
thrifts,   129  — evidence    of   Mr  Ricar- 
do   on    this    subject  quoted,    129-130 
—the  workmen  employed  in  a  country 
cannot  exceed  the  number  which   its 
capital  can  maintain,  150— no  regula- 
tion   can   directly   add   any   thing   to 
capital,  ib. — the  only  effect  of  restric- 
tion is  to  divert  capital  into  unnatural 
duinnels,     ib.  —  consideration    of   the 
question,  Whether  the  artiricial  direc- 
tion given  to  capital  by  restriction,  ren- 
ders it  more  or  less  productive  than  if  left 
to  seek  out  cliannels  for  itaelf  ?  Io0-lo8 — 
Smith  quoted  on  the  impolicy  of  states- 
men interfering  with  the  direction  of 
private  capital,  151 — prevention  of  im- 
portation has  the  effect  of  dictating  to 
individuals  how  to  emptoy  their  capital 
and    labour,  ib.  —  a  restriction,  even 
when  unaccompanied  by  rise  of  price,  is 
hurtful  by  changing  the  natural  distri- 
bution of,  154t— error  of  Smith.  Moltbus, 
and  others,  in  supposing  that  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive, 171— employments  which  yield 
the  greatest  protit  the  most  advanta- 
geous, 171 — it  may  be  employed,  1st,  In 
the  production  of  raw  produce  ;  2d,  In 
its  manufacture ;  3d,  In  its  transporta- 
tion ;   OT,  4th,  In  retailing,  172 — these 
various  employments  of  capital  equally 
advantageous,' 179-181 — a  fall  of  price, 
consequent  on  improved  machinery,  oc- 
casions an  increase  of,  209 — MrMal- 
thus'  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
fer of  capital  quoted,   and   its  fallacy 
proved,    211-212  —  the  employment  of 
workmen  depends  on  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating capital,  212— gluts  principally 


caused  by  over  transfer  of  capital  to  a 
particular  business,  consequent  on  in- 
creased denmnd,   221-223— advantages 
of  transferring  capital   to    a  lucrative 
business  always  exaggerated,  221-223 — 
no  act  of  the  legislature  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  capital  of  a  country,  226 — 
capital  the  result  of  anterior  labour,  353 
—the  durability  of  capital  employed,  a 
most  important  element  in  estimating 
the  value  of  its  produce,  353— the  more 
nearly  capitals  approach  to  equal  dura- 
bility, so  will  the  value  of  their  produce 
approximate,  354— explanation  of   the 
term  durability  of   capital.  356 — this 
term  applied  to  fixed  capital,  ib  — fluc- 
tuations in  wages  do  not  influence  the 
relative  value  of  commodities,  wheu  the 
capitals  producing  them  are  of  equal 
durability,  or  returnable  in  equal  pe- 
riods,   357-360  —  illustrations     of    the 
effects  of    fluctuations    in  wages   and 
proflts,  when  capitals  are  of  unequal  du- 
rability, .361-8— when  wages  rise,  those 
commodities  rise  which  are  produced  by 
less  durable  capitals  tlian  that  producing 
the  standard  commodity,  while   those 
produced  by  more  durable  capitals  will 
fall,  and  conversely  when  wages  are  re- 
duced, 369-370— tlie  wages  of  each  la- 
bourer rated  in  commodities  ara  deter- 
mined by  the  rates  borne  by  the  capital 
of  a  country  to  its  labouring  population, 
397-402 — capital  and  Utbour  alike    de- 
pendent upon,  and  necessary  to  each 
other,    381^— comparative    rates  of  in- 
crease of  capital,   and    population    in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  402-4 — 
Government  can  do  little  to  k^p  the  in- 
crease of  population  subordinate  to  that 
of  capital,   418— the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment cannot  directly  increase  capital, 
but  may  have  indirect  influence.  419 — 
rent  \-aries  inversely  as  the  produce  of 
the  capital  and  labour  employed,  487-497 
— the  capital  last  applied  to  land  yields 
only  the  average  rate  of  proflt,  497 — 
agricultural  improvements  are  so  blend- 
ed with  the  soil  that  the  gross  rental  of 
a  country  cannot  be  divided  into  rent- 
proper,  and  protit  on  capital  expended, 
499— the  effect  of  an  increase  of  capital 
on  wages  not  permanent,  537— a  low 
rate  of  proflt  creates  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  transmit  portions  of  capital  to 
other  countries,  55o-l^b8tacles  in  the 
way  of  this  transference  of  capital,  ib. — 
influence  of  the  negotiation  of  Govern- 
ment loans  on  capital,  553-4 — transfer- 
ence of  capital  to  foreign  countries  that 
would  foUow  any  degradation    of   the 
currency  by  the  legislature,  560-1,  563 — 
circumstances  which  determine  the  rate 
of  interest  on,  564-7 — the  public  inte- 
rests require  that  the  national  capital 
sliouid  constantly  increase,  573. 
Capitalists — a  capitalist's  property  Is  vio- 
lated when  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  parti- 
cular rate  of  interest  for  his  stock,  84 — 
doubtful  whether  a  country,    however 
wealthy,  can  be  in  a  souwd  state  when 
the  leading  interest  consists  of  a  small 
niunber,   with  vast   numbers  of  work- 
people in  their  employ-ment,  193 — im- 
provements in  machinery  alwa>'s  more 
advantageous  to  labourers,  as  a  class, 
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^r!Vft— I«ftve  to  export  foreign  coins  or  bul- 
lion first  conferred  on  the  East  India 
Company  in  1600, 2d— statutee  prohibit- 
ing tue  exportation  of  foreign,  repealed 
in  1863,  3V — the  value  of  tliose  used  as 
money,  determined  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  other  commodities,  132-3 — great 
Antiquity  of  coining  or  stamping  tlie 
precious  metals,  134 — the  introduction 
and  use  of,  do  not  affect  the  principle  of 
exchanges,  134  —  coinage  savee  the 
trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  gold 
and  silver,  but  nothing  more,  lb.— coins 
not  the  signs  of  value,  but  possessed  of 
real  intrinsic  value,  135 — impolicy  of 
changes  in  the  weight  or  purity  of,  and 
of  the  improper  use  of  substitutes  for,  ib. 
550-561 — paper  the  most  general  and  least 
objectionable  substitute  for,  13rt — go- 
vernment should  take  charge  of  the  issue 
of  paper,  as  well  as  of  coined  money,  21H>-1. 

k>LunT,  M. — the  interests  of  manufacturers 
warmly  espoused  by,  36— the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  iiis  torilf  (ltk>4)  some- 
times erroneously  conside^red  the  era  of 
the  mercantile  system,  ib. 

'OLoyiAL  TitADX.    Sff  Commerce. 

.'OLOXIBS— extraordinary  increase  of  popula- 
tion in,  accounted  for,  232-3 — the  Greek 
colonies  in  ancient,  and  the  American 
and  Australian  in  modem  times,  cited 
M  examples,  233 — the  encouragement  of 
emigiation  to  them ,  a  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  labourers,  430. 

JoxBiNATiow  or  EMPLovmsTs,  See 
Division. 

k>MBiXATiox8 — to  raise  wages,  have  no  bad 
consequences  if  peaceably  conducted,26$. 
1^— should  not  be  interfered  with  by  gov- 
ernment under  such  circumstances,  ib. 

I^MMBBCB — its  most  flourishing  ages  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  most  productive  in 
each,  of  eminence  in  pliilosophy  and  the 
arts,  9— opinions  of  the  ancient  GreeJis 
and  Romans  unfavourable  to,  10  — 
Cicero's  prejudice  agaii  st  commerce,  11 
note— was  carried  on  in  Athens  and 
Rome  by  slaves,  or  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  10 — ancient  prejudices  against, 
retained  during  the  middle  ages,  12 — 
the  Economist  should  study  its  history, 
21— origin  of  the  mercantile  system,  28, 
29— circumstances  which  sectu^d  its  as- 
cendency, 33-35— origin  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  30 — exphtnation 
of  the  term  Favourable  balance,  and  im- 
portance formerly  attached  to  it,  ib. — 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  protec- 
tive s>-stem,  33-37 — the  founders  of  the 
modem  theory  of  commerce,  39 — the 
gentdne  spirit  of,  inconsistent  with  mo- 
nopoly, 39— Sir  Dudley  North,  the  in- 
telligent and  consistent  advocate  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  40 — Quesnay  quoted  on 
the  advantages  of  commercial  freedom, 
47 — labour  as  creative  of  utility  and 
wealth  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
as  in  agriculttu-e,  49,  173  —  detini- 
tion  of  commercial  labour,  as  distin- 
guished Arom  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing, 73 — the  great  foreign  demaud  for 
English  manu^tures  (from  their  supe- 
riority and  clieapneas)  the  result  of  the 
•xcelience  of  our  machinery,  107 — no 
certain  conclusion  as  to  national  pros- 
perity to  be  drawn  from  the  magnitude 


of  commerce,  11^— origin  and  nature  of, 
described,  139-140— termed  by  Colonel 
Torrens  the  territorial  division  of  bb- 
bour,  139 — the  formation  of  a  separate 
mercantile  class  adds  materially  to  its 
advantages,  142 — (aciUties  afforded  to 
commercial   operations   by   rttads   and 
canals,  142-143 — advantages  that  would 
arise  fh)m  perfect  freedom  of  commerce, 
143-144,  50*2— division  of  labour  carried 
to  its  fullest  extent  by  the  txm  inter- 
course of  nations,  144— Ganilh  quoted 
on  the  advantages  of,  144-145— mistaken 
views  of,  have  caused  many  wan,  14&— 
the  foUy  of  the  monopoly  system,  and 
the  rtiinous  nature  of  the  contests  arising 
fh)m  it,  now  obvious,  ib. — illustration  of 
the  direct  influence  of  foreign  commerce 
in  giving  increased  eflficacy  to  labour, 
and  augmenting    national  wealth,  ib. 
146 — «ophism  of  the  Economists  as  to  the 
inability  of  foreign  commerce  to  add  to 
national  wealth,  146-148 — influence  of 
foreign  commerce   in   stimulating    in- 
dustr}'  by  multiplying  its  rewards,  148— 
unnecessary'  to  solve  the  question,  "NVlie- 
ther  home  or  foreign  trade  be  most  ad- 
vantageous, 148-149 — impolicy  of  restric- 
tions on,  intended  to  promote  domestic 
industry,  149-158— groimdlessness  of  the 
fears  entertained  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
free  commercial  system,  156 — beneflciol 
effects  of  MrHuskisson's  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  commercial  reforms  instanced,  ib. 
203 — all  commerce  founded  on  a  £air 
principle  of  reciprocity,  157 — importation 
and  exportation  indissolubly  connected, 
ib.— commerce  cannot  be  too  free,  ib.— 
observations  on  the  policy  of  restrictions 
for  the  sake  of  national  independence, 
and  to  annoy  enemies,  159-166— com- 
merce between  this  country  and  France 
long  sacrificed  to  a  Jealous  and  vindictive 
spirit,   161 — the   commercial  common- 
wealth now  too  vast  to  be  affected  mate- 
rially by  the  monopoly  or  hostility  of  any 
single  sute,  164— every  fiacility  afforded 
to  commerce  adds  to  the  power  and  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  165— our 
commercial  prosperity  can  only  be  en- 
dangered by  the  decUne  of  Industry  at 
home,  ib. — influence  of  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  166-168— duties  on  exporta- 
tion incomparably  more  hostile  to  com- 
merce than  moderate  duties  on  importa- 
tion, 167 — if  duties  on  exports  be  resorted 
to  for  revenue,  they  should  be  conflned 
to  those  in  the  production  of  which  the 
exporting  country  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage, ib.— duties  on  imports  must  be 
moderate  to  prevent  smuggling,  or  ob- 
structions to  commerce,  ib.— <li8tinction 
between  duties  on  imports  for  revenue, 
and  for  protection,  16£^— evil  influence  of 
the  latter  on  commerce,  ib.— quotation 
from  Pope  on  commercial  freedom,  170 
— agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial industry,  inseparably  connected, 
179 — Sir  Joaiali  Child  quoted  on  the  in- 
timate relation  between  land  and  trade, 
179—**  Edinburgh  Review"  luoted  as  to 
the  mutiml  dependence  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  180 — the  progress 
of    manufactures   and     commerce   the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  cities,  192 — the 
establishment  of  extensive  manuhu:tures 
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and  commerce,  oontentaneoua  with  the 
rise  of  public  freedom,  and  of  an  im> 
proved  system  of  government,  193 — hoe- 
tiUty  of  ancient  philosophers  to,  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  unfavourable  to  the 
patriotic  virtues.  195— commercial  pur> 
suits  not  prejudicial  to  patriotism,  195-6 
— the  patriotism  of  commercial  men  not 
less  ardent  than  that  of  agriculturists, 
196 — the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  our 
commodities  in  foreign  markets  caused, 
in  most  cases,  not  by  increased  facilities 
of  production,  but  by  changes  in  the 
qtuntity  and  value  of  money,  and  re- 
straints on  trade,  202 — increased  stabi- 
lity given  to  commerce  by  the  improve- 
ment of  our  monetary  system,  and  free 
trade  in  com,  203— derangements  con- 
sequent on  sudden  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity and  \'aliie  of  money,  218-220— -influ- 
ence of  a  free  commercial  system  to  pre- 
vent improvident  speculations,  225-226 — 
marine  insurance  most  advantageous  to, 
254— Lord  Mansfield  quoted  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  clearness  and  simplicity  in  our 
mercantile  laws,  27i^— excessive  multi- 
plication of  our  laws  as  to  commerce, 
278-9 — much  has  been,  and  much  re- 
mains tu  be  done,  to  simplify  them,  ib. 
— no  exclusive  company  should  be  esta- 
blished for  conducting  any  branch  of, 
301-2  —  important  distinction  between 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing hidustry,  494-496,  539-540— cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  average 
rate  of  profits,  532,  542 — constant  in- 
crease in  tlie  productiveness  of  commer- 
cial hidustry,  530-540— influence  of  the 
oppressive  taxation  of  Holland,  in  caus- 
ing the  decline  of  its  coounerciul  pros- 
perity, 551  note. 

**CoMMBnciAL  DimoHAKY,"  (M'Culloch's) 
— article  '*  Cotton  "  referred  to,  123 
note  —  article  "Com -trade  and  Corn- 
laws  ••  referred  to,  346  note,  547 — ariicle 
*•  ^Vhale-tislle^^' "  referred  to,  253  note. 

**  CoMMERcio  Di  Gram,"  (Count  di  Verri's) 
quoted,  346  note. 

CoM.MODiTiE8^Klefinitlon  of  their  exchange- 
able >'alue  as  dbtini^^lsbed  from  utility, 
2rt,  69 — intluenceot  the  accumulation  of 
capital  on  their  prwluction,  104-7— qua- 
lities essential  to  any  commodity  to  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  ^'alue,  132-3 — the 
value  of  coin  used  as  money,  determined 
in  the  same  ^Tay  as  that  of  other  com- 
modities, ib.— definition  of  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  133 — increase  of  demand 
consequent  on  the  reduced  price  of  those 
in  general  use,  205  —  the  value  of, 
lowered  by  improvements  in  macliiner>', 
212 — an  incre.nse  of  money  causes  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  price,  218 
— mischievous  ertects  of  any  attempts  of 
government  to  fix  the  price  of,  26S — 
laws  which  regulate  their  value  and 
price,  311 — real  value  or  cost  of,  how  de- 
termined, 315 — the  exchangeable  value 
of  scarce  commodities  bears  no  definite 
proportion  to  their  real  value,  31G,  3.'Vl-5 
— no  commodity  of  invariable  value, 
322 — cost  of  production,  the  grand  regu- 
lator of  their  exchangeable  value  and 
price,  32y,  331 — influence  of  v'ariations 
In  demand  and  supply  on  their  value 
and  price,  ib.  333 — influence  of  mono- 


poUct  on  prtoa,  334-5  •ttui  offlnctaa- 
tions  in  wafes  on  Taint,  356,  371— <he 
influence  of  demand  on  the  condition  of 
labourere,  depends  on  thn  detiiprioB  of 
commoditaee  in  demaad,  443.  See  also 
ArtieUs  or  ProdueU. 

Companiss — those  claiming  peculiar  priri- 
leges  (as  water,  railway,  gas,  dock,  or 
canal  companies,  ^c)  should  noc  bt 
cstabUkhad  by  parliament,  except  under 
proper  regulations,  201^— this  iBpoftant 
consideration  too  Uttle  attended  to,  29»- 
30O— no  ezdoiiee  company  siionld  be 
estoblished  for  carrying  on  any  nano- 
fscture  or  branch  of  commerce,  301 -30t 
— nauira  of  regulated  companase,  302— 
the  East  India  Company  would  bars 
proved  m(»e  extensive  and  beneflcial  bad 
it  been  of  this  nature,  ib. 

CoMPKTiTioN — ^The  demand  and  competitioo 
of  Europe  and  America  have  been  neeis- 
sary  to  bring  manufactures  to  their  pie- 
sent  improved  state,  90 — the  compe- 
tition of  each  other,  and  of  the  pnblie, 
hinders  retail  dealers  from  realising  mors 
tlian  ordinary  proflts,  141 — is  exdtsd  by 
the  formation  of  improved  roads  aa4 
canals,  142  143 — great  advantages  on 
the  side  of  tlie  home  producer  in  compet- 
ing with  foreigners,  152 — groundlssmin 
of  the  fears  of  foreign  competition  eoose- 
quent  on  a  free  commercial  system.  IX 
—  the  competition  of  retail  dealen, 
though  ruinous  to  some  of  them,  never 
hurtful  to  the  consumer  or  prodnotr,  174 
— the  ignorant  and  interested  ascribe 
^uts  to  the  want  of  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  226 — the  law  of, 
insures  the  near  equsdity  of  wages  and 
profits  in  different  occupations,  32^9— 
the  sinking  of  profits  in  populous  couo- 
tries  erroneously  ascribed  by  Smith  to 
the  competition  of  capitalists,  536. 

CoNFiDixca.    See  Credit. 

**  CoXSrDKRATIO.VS     ON     THE    EaST    IxDIA 

Trade,"  referred  to,  43  note. 

'*  CONSIDERATIO.NS    O.V    THE    STATK   Or  TH« 

CcRRENCY,"  (Tooke's)  quoted.  564, 

"  Co.N»IOERATIONS  GeXERALES  SUR  L'BVA- 
LUATIOV    OE  MONN'OIBS  GRECQCBS   CT 

Ro.MAi.vB8,"  (Letronne's)  referred  to, 
325  note. 

CoNAt'MRRS — the  rise  in  price  of  a  commo- 
dity, caused  by  restriction  on  its  imporu- 
tion,  a  peculiar  and  useless  tax  on,  154. 

CoxauMPTio.N — the  consumption  of  neces- 
saries and  comforts  increased  by  the 
power  of  commanding  them.  199,  2u5- 
206— «  fall  of  price  caused  by  improT«d 
machinery,  occasions  an  increase  of, 
209,  504— definition  of,  569-570— in  the 
economical  sense  synon>-nious  wnth 
use.  670— diflicult  to  distinguish  between 
ad>'antageous  and  disadvantageous  con- 
sumption, 570 — nature  of  productive 
and  unpnxluctive  consumption  ex- 
plained. 570-1 — mode  of  testing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  consumption,  571 — tbs 
advance  or  decline  of  e\'er>'  nation  de- 
pends on  the  balance  betw««n  consump- 
tion and  reproduction,  ib.  572 — that  of 
governments  more  profuse  than  the  coo- 
sumption  of  their  subjects,  572,  5i)l— 
sumptuary  laws  productive  only  of  <>il 
effects,  572-4 — erroneous  opinion  for- 
merly prevalent,   that  the   prodoctioa 
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and  connamption  of  luxories  were  un- 
prodUible  and  diaadvantageoua,  574-6— 
Smith*!  theory  as  to  productive  and  un- 
productive consumers,  destitute  of  solid 
foundation,  o83-5tf2 — wherein  wasteful 
consumption  consisU,586,  591-3— in  de- 
ciding upon  the  character  of,  its  indi- 
rect and  ultimate,  as  well  as  its  direct 
and  immediate  effects,  must  be  duly 
weighed,  592. 

I^OMTAoiotxs  DisKAasa.  See  Diseatet  and 
Quarantine. 

lOHTHACTB  pecuniary  conditions  in ,  affected 
by  any  change  in  the  value  of  money. 
135-560— government  bound  to  assist  in 
enforcing  all  legitimate  contracts,  not 
prejudicml  to  the  public,  267,  279— dif- 
licuit  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
government  should  go  for  this  purpose, 
279-2t0 — questions  as  to  baukruptcy 
dted  in  exemplittcation,  27i>-2t)0— tlie 
registration  of  those  affecting  Axed  pro- 
perty meet  desirable,  2U4. 

^?iTaiBUTioN  FoNciKRK— disastrous  influ- 
ence of  this  tax  in  France,  500. 

^opTRioHTs.    See  PataUt. 

2otM — Smith's  erroneous  doctrine  as  to  the 
invariable  value  of,  the  chief  defect  of 
his  great  work,  55,  323-5— additional  se- 
curity given  to  industry  and  commerce 
by  the  abolition  of  the  sliding-scale,  and 
the  introduction  of  free  trade  in,  203, 
503 — oppressive  nature  of  the  former  re- 
strictions on  the  internal  corn-trade, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  forestalling, 
dtc,  267 -d— comparison  of  the  values  of 
com  and  silver  in  remote  and  modern 
timee,  325— prices  of  wheat  at  various 
periods  in  different  countries,  ib.  326 — 
odium  sometimes  attached  to  specula- 
tions in  com  unjust,  339 — speculations 
of  corn-merchants  always  advantageous 
to  the  public,  though  often  ruinous  to 
the  former,  339-346— report  of  the  Priv7 
Cotmcil  in  1790  in  favour  of  free  itiland 
com  trade,  quoted,  344 — Smith  quoted 
on  the  advantages  of  an  unrestrained 
trade  in,  345— steadiness  of  prices  likely 
to  result  from  freedom  of  the  external 
corn-trade,  346, 542— article  on  thecora- 
trade  in  the  *  'Commercial  Dictionary" re- 
ferred to,  346  note,  547— superior  advan- 
tages of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  corn, 
with  a  corresponding  drawback,  346 
note,  54S-9 — induence  of  the  price  of  cora 
on  population,  409-410 — Mr  Milne  and 
M.  Messance  quoted  on  this  subject,ib. — 
distrees  of  the  poor  in  L795  consequent  on 
the  high  price  of,  463— the  price  of,  totally 
unaffected  by  rent,  483 — ^rent  not  the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  a  high  price 
of,  488— landlords  not  gainers  by  the  for- 
mer restrictions  on  its  importation ,  509 — 
Colonel  Torrens  quoted  on  this  subject, 
510 — a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit,  conse- 
quent on  resorting  to  poorer  soils,  sooner 
folt  in  an  improving  country  which  ex- 
cludes foreign  com,  542-3— influence  of 
the  free  importation  of,  as  a  security 
against  famine,  542— essential  that  a 
corn-importing  country  should  preserve 
her  ascendency  in  manufiActures,  543 — 
restraints  on  the  free  importation  of,  as  a 
check  to  the  too  rapid  progress  of  manu- 
factures, considered,  543-4 — increase  of 
imports  of,  from  Ireland,  since  1806,  516 


—no  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
avnage  prices  of,  will  sink,  under  the 
free  system,  below  42s.  to  48s.  a  quarter, 
547 — prices  of  wheat  at  various  timee 
since  1805,  ib.  548. 

Corn*  La w»— article  on  this  subject  in  the 
''Commercial  Dictionary" referred  to, 346 
note,  547— Dr  Anderson's  "  Inquiry  hito 
the  Cora-Laws"  cited,  483  note— land- 
lords not  really  gainers  by  their  operation , 
509 — note  on  tliis  subject  in  the  Author's 
edition  of  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations"  re- 
ferred to,  509  note— Cok>nel  Torrens 
quoted  as  to  their  inexpediency,  510 — 
influence  of,  in  this  country,  previous  to 
1846,546. 

ConPORATioxa— origin  of,  in  cities  and  towns, 
as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  great 
feudal  barons,  33. 

Cost — profit  is  the  excess  of  produce  over  the 
cost  of  production,  109,  118— increased 
demand  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of 
production,  205-2i*6— difference  between 
exchangeable  value,  and  cost  or  real  value, 
313 — real  value  of  an  article,  how  ascer- 
tained, 315— the  kibour  required  to  pro- 
duce commodities,  the  measure  of  their 
cost,  and  generally  of  their  exchange- 
able \'alue,  321— cost  of  production  the 
grand  regtilating  principle  of  exchange- 
able value  and  price,  ib.  329,  331,  335 
^ost  or  real  value  called  by  Smith  and 
Garnier  natural  or  necessary  price,  ^SSQ 
— the  equalisation  of  the  market  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, gradual  but  certain,  331 — pe<pu- 
liar  cases  in  which  price  is  not  regulated 
by  cost,  as  in  the  cases  of  monopolies, 
fimiines,  articles  of  venu,  &c.,  334-5— 
mode  of  determining  cost,  where  supply 
admits  of  indeflnite  extension,  502. 

CoTTAOES — stimulus  given  to  the  increase  of, 
by  the  law  as  to  the  elective  franchise, 
458-9^influence  of  the  poor-law  in  pre- 
venting their  too  rapid  increase,  4a9. 

CoTTO.v — the  wearinsr  of  calicoes  prohibited 
so  late  as  1721,  35 — in  1736  this  law  re- 
pealed as  to  British  manufacture,  ib. — 
the  manufiactiue  of,  instanced  as  one  in 
which  some  processes  may  be  as  well 
performed  by  children  and  women  as  by 
expert  workmen ,  97— influence  of  the  ra- 

Eid  growth  of  tliis  manufacture  in  carry- 
ig  the  nation  through  the  Ute  war,  123 
— this  manufacture  wlioily  the  result  of 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  IJar- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cart- 
wright,  <kc.,  ib.— origin  of  the  graat  cot- 
ton speculation  of  1825,  and  cause  of  ita 
failure,  347-8,  and  note— effecu  of  low 
and  high  rates  of  profit  on  the  cotton 
manufacture,  375-7 — &tll  in  the  prices  of 
cottons  during  the  war,  555. 
'*  CouRS  D'EcovoMix  PouTiQiTS,"  (Storch) 
quoted.  37-38,  87-88  not*— cit«d,  324 
note,  325  note. 

CRAOrUa   **  Dk    RkPCBLICA  LACXDiKXfOXlO- 

RUM," — cited  on  the  subject  of  infanti- 
cide, 244  note. 
Crsdit— deflnition  of,  125 — of  very  consider- 
able, though  exxiggerated,  ixrportance  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  ib. — almost 
unknown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
ib.— origin  and  growth  of,  ib.  126— cre- 
dit a  transfer  of  capital  on  certain  condi- 
tions, 125-126— contributes  to  facilitate 
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production,  by  distribating  capital  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  125- 12d 
— selling  commodities  on  credit,  the  most 
common  metliod  of  making  a  loan,  127 
—origin,  nature,  and  use  of  bills  as  an 
accessory  to,  127-8— common  notions  of, 
erroneous,  ib. — it  does  not  create  capital, 
128-129— evidence  of  Mr  Ricardo  on 
this  subject  before  the  Lords*  Committee 
on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
quoted,  129-130— occasionally  injurious, 
by  bringing  capital  into  the  hands  of 
spendthrifts,  12) — an  increase  of  money 
affords  additional  facilities  for  obtaining 
it,  218— abuse  of  the  existing  facilities 
for  obuining  credit,  289— destruction  of 
credit,  public  and  private,  that  would 
ensue  from  a  depreciation  of  the  standard, 

CacDrroRd — power  of  the  Roman  creditor 
over  the  person  of  his  debtor,  280<1 — 
the  abolition  of  penal  proceedings  against 
honest  debtors,  would  be  ad^'antageous, 
285-6 — till  lately  a  creditor  had  too  much 
power  over  tlie  person,  and  too  little  over 
the  property,  of  his  debtor,  287-9. 

Crisis — that  of  1847  almost  wholly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  railway  mania,  and  the 
fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop,  292. 

"  CUTTICAL  DlSSBRTATIOy  OV  THE  NATURB, 

Mbasvrbs,  xso  Cai'sbs  or  Value  " 
— referred  to,  315  note,  318  note,  500  and 
note. 

Crops.  See  AgHcullurtt  Com,  Potato,  and 
WhfaL 

Crowx — its  power  to  erect  monopolies,  by 
patent,  looked  on  ns  a  valuable  branch  of 
the  prerogative,  and  much  abused  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  35. 

CuLLEX,  Dr— quoted  as  to  the  uncertainty 
of  what  is  commonly  called  experience, 
19,  20 — his  arguments  purticularly  ap- 
plicable to  political  and  economiaU 
science,  20. 

CuLTiVATiofr.    See  AnricuUure. 

Currency — beneficial  effects  of  measures  of 
1844  for  the  improvement  of.  291 — 
wholesome  operation  of  these  measures 
during  the  crisis  of  1847,  292-3— they 
should  be  strengthened  and  earned  out, 
293 — influence  of  an  accidental  depre- 
ciation of.  in  lessening  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  and  vice  versa.  5.>9— evils  that 
would  flow  from  a  reduction  of  the 
standard  by  legislative  enactment,  ib. 
5«<J-1. 

Customs  Duties.    See  Duties. 

DAVsyAVT,  Dr— one  of  the  ablest  English 
authors  espousing  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  system,  37  note. 

Da  VIES,  Mr  Griffith — quoted  as  to  the  in- 
creased healthiness  of  the  population 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  182. 

Dealers,  Wholesale.  See  Wh<AuaU 
Dealers  and  Retail  IMiUrs, 

Dbali.ngs.     See  Contracts. 

Deaths.     See  Mortal  Hi/. 

Debates  iv  the  House  or  Commons— <ited 
on  the  poor- laws,  459  note. 

Debt — impolicy  of  imprisonment  for  debt  ho- 
nestly contracted,  284-7. 

Debt,  National.    Hee  Sat ional  Debt. 

Debtors — penalties  to  which  the  Roman 
debtor  was  liable,  280-1— difference  be- 
tween a  bankrupt  and  an    insolvent, 


2S1-2— «I1  penal  prooeedingi  againtt  the 
persons  of  honest  debtor*  slmokl  be  abo- 
lished, 284-7— till  lately  a  creditor  had  too 
much  power  over  the  perKm,aiid  too  littli 
over  tM  property,  of  his  debtor,  287-d. 

"  Dbcli.xb  and  Pali.,**  (Gibboo'sl  qinted, 
542. 

Dbbo»— tho  registration  of  those  affsctiog 
fixed  propwty,  most  deainble,  SM— 
system  of  registnukm  wanted  in  Eofland, 
and  advantages  of  tbo  Seotdi  ijntaa 
pointed  out,  ib.  296. 

DcoBRA.vDo,  3L— his  works,  **  Visitsiir  de 
Paurre,"  and  **  Sur  la  Bienfabaaoe 
iniblique,"  dted  as  to  the  state  of  the 
French  poor,  452  note. 

Dboradation — the  investigations  of  the  eco- 
Dombt  disdoee  the  rsal  causes  of  na- 
tional poverty  and  degradation,  22. 

Dbm AGOouKs — their  evil  influence  in  exrittng 
discontent  among  the  woridng  ckuses, 
l^i9-190— the  effectual  suppression  of 
agitation  in  Ireland,  ono  of  the  means  for 
improring  its  condition.  406. 

Demand— the  demand  and  competition  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been  neces- 
sary to  bring  our  manufiactures  to  tbsir 
present  improved  state,  W — a  restrictiTe 
regulation  lessens  foreifn,  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  increase!  home  demand, 
154 — the  abolition  of  Um  protective  sys- 
tem could  not  diminidi  the  aggrnpte 
demand  for  laboar,  156 — the  demand  for 
necessaries  and  comforts  increases  with 
the  power  to  purdiase  them,  19S-bM, 
205,  504 — no  increase  of  prodncdve 
power  can  cause  a  lasting  glut,  IW  the 
power,  and  not  the  will,  to  purchase,  the 
real  desideratum ,  201— decline  of  ibffciin> 
demand  can  only  be  caused  by  too  high 
prices,  or  mutual  restrictions  on  impor- 
tation, 202 — under  a  system  of  ^ce 
trade,  demand  will  be'oomnarativelv 
steady,  203 — ^increased  denuind,  without 
an  equally  increased  supply,  causes  a  nse 
of  prices,  221 — gluts  principally  caused 
by  the  over  transfer  of  capital  to  a  pani- 
cular  business,  consequent  on  increased 
demand,  221-223— «vils  of  a  forced  de- 
mand for  sugar,  by  its  substitution  for 
barley  in  distilleries,  224 — the  productioG 
of  men,  like  that  oif  other  commoditieji. 
increases  or  decreases  with  demand,  2:i^ 
^-demand  the  origin  of  both  exclianee- 
able  and  real  value.  315-310 — intluence 
of  variations  in  demand  and  supply  on 
value  and  price,  329-333 — effectual' de- 
mand must  cover  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion, 330— effectual  demand,  that  of  per- 
sons having  tlie  power  and  wiU  to  pur- 
chase,  ib. — variation  of  demand  simply 
has  no  lasting  influence  over  prices,  33i 

Dbnon— quoted  on  the  depressed  sute  of 
Turkey,  85  note. 

Deposits.'   See  Banks  and  Saving'  Banks. 

**  Descriptive  and  Statistical  Accoixt 
or  THE  British  Empire"  (M'Cui- 
loch's)  referred  to,  550  note. 

Dexterity.    See  SkilL 

DioNAN—quoted  on  the  advantages  of  tb« 
facilities  afforded  to  production,  21jl 

Discounting.    See  Bills. 

"DiscouRs  Prbliminairb,**  (Say's)  cited. 
67  note. 

**  DiSCOURS 


quot 


•Rs     Preliminaire,"    (Gamier'-.) 
•ttd,  174-175. 
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••  D18C00R8B  ABotrrTRADB,**(Sir  J.  Chfld's) 
quoted,  179-180. 206. 

"  DtscoioisKs  ON  Tkaob/'  (Sir  D.  North's) 
quoted.  41,  42.  573. 

DrftcovERica.    See  Inventions, 

DiHXAsxa — meaeures  adopted,  and  advisable, 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious, 
304-308— impetus  given  to  by  any  scarcity 
of  food.  417. 

'*  DiassKTAziosrssuL  CouiBRTX8]fo,**(Men- 
gotti's)  cited.  36.  217  note. 

DiaTiixiBro— evil  effects  of  the  substitution 
of  sugar  for  bariey,  to  force  a  demand 
for  the  former,  224 — Uie  revulsions  of 
this  trade  instanced,  to  prove  tliat  pecu> 
liar  prosperity  in  any  branch,  is  invaria- 
bly the  forenmner  of  mischief,  224. 

DitTKEss  is  sure  to  follow  peadiar  prosperity 
in  any  branch  of  industry,  222 — this  con- 
sequent on  the  revulsion  caused  by  the 
over  transfer  of  capital  to  any  one  branch, 
222-224. 

*'  DisTREssKS  or  THB  West  Ixoia  Plaxt- 
ER8,"  (Speuce's)  cited,  224  note. 

Dr»TRiBunoN  of  Employments.  Be9 Divi- 
sion 0/ Emplotftnents. 

DiviDEKDS,  Railway — the  limitation  of ,  in- 
efficacious to  prevent  high  tolls,  300^ 
See  also  Funds. 

Division  and  combination  of  employments, 
origin  of,  91-92— advantages  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  92-103.    See  aUo  Labour, 

Dock  Companies — government  should  revise 
their  rates  of  cluirge  periodically,  300. 

DocTRiNB  OP  Chancbs.    See  Chanou, 

Domestic  Economy.    See  Economy. 

DoM  Esnc  Slavery.    See  Siavery. 

Drapts.    See  Paper  Money. 

Drainage— evil  effects  of  the  deficiency  of, 
in  large  towns,  184. 

Draining — benefits  conferred  on  agriculture, 
by  the  spread  of  furrow  draining,  &45. 

Drawback.    See  Com. 

**  DaorT    DE    LA     NaTVRB    BT    DBS   GXNS," 

(PufrendorflTa)  quoted  as  to  bankruptcy, 
282  note. 

Dublin— great  mortality  of  foundlings  in,  247. 

Dues  oh  Shipping.    See  Shipping. 

DupiN,  Baron— quoted  on  the  state  of  the 
French  poor,  451-2  note. 

Dupont,  M.    See  Snnours. 

Dtni ABILITY  op  Capital.    See  CapitaL 

Duties — heavy  duties  and  restrictions  on  im- 
portation, and  bounties  on  exportation, 
the  means  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
mercantile  system  sought  for  a  favour- 
able balance.  36.  37 — hifluence  00  com- 
merce, of  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
166-168— duties  on  exports  Incomparably 
more  hostile  to  commerce  than  moderate 
duties  on  imports,  167 — if  duties  on  ex- 
ports be  ever  resorted  to  for  revenue, 
th^  should  be  confined  to  those,  in  the 
production  of  which,  the  exporting  coun- 
try has  a  decided  advantage,  ib.— <iuties 
on  imports  must  be  moderate,  to  prevent 
smuggUng,  or  obstruction  to  commerce, 
ib. — ^^  moderate,  those  on  imports  among 
the  best  means  of  raising  revenue,  167 — 
finance  ministers  seldom  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  importance  of  moderation  in  cus- 
toms dutiM,  ib.  168 — the  large  revenue 
derived  from  our  customs  duties  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  advantageously  col- 
lected, 168— distinction  between  moder- 
ate duties  for  revenue,  and  those  for 


Erotection.  Ib.— evU  influence  of  the 
ktter  on  commerce,  ib. — amount  of  duty 
on  policies  of  insurance  against  fire,  in 
1845,  245— pernicious  effects  of  the  ex- 
orbitant duty  on  policies,  255-6— amount 
of  duty  on  marine  insurances,  in  1847. 
256 — advantages  of  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  on  com.  346  note. 
Dwellings.    See  Houses. 

Earnings.    See  Wapes. 

East  India  Company— its  exportation  of 
gold  the  first  sanctioned  by  kiw,  28-39— 
its  advocates  the  first  to  question  the 
policy  of  restricting  the  exportation  of 
gold.  38— it  would  have  proved  more 
beneficial  had  it  been  a  regulated  com- 
pany, 302 . 

•*  EcoNOMiE  l'OLTTTQrB."(Tracy'4)clted,  120. 

Economist — the  province  of  tlie  Economist 
described,  3,  15,  17,  21.  25,  5ti,  60,  74, 
— the  results  of  the  industry  of  man,  the 
only  subjects  which  properly  engage  his 
attention,  3 — not  required  of  economists 
that  their  theories  should  square  with 
the  peculiarities  of  particular  persons,  15 
— their  conclusions  drawn  from  observ- 
ing the  principles  regulating  tlie  bulk  of 
mankind.  15, 16. 17 — the  public  interests 
the  exclusive  objects  of  their  attention, 
16— causes  of  the  errors  into  which 
economists  have  fallen.  18. 19.  25.  26— 
investigations  necessary  to  give  the  eco- 
nomist a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating wealth.  21-25— difficulties  under 
which  he  must  labour,  from  the  novel  fea- 
tures presented  by  modem  society,  22.  23 
—experience  of  the  earliest  economists 
limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own 
observation,  26 — names  of  the  principal 
English  economical  writers  of  the  17th 
centur>%  and  of  their  works.  40  and  note 
— <lisciples  of  Quesnay  called  "econo- 
mLits"  or  physiocrats,  50 — list  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  French  econo- 
mists, ib.  note,  and  51  note— their  la- 
bours, though  defective,  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  science.  51 — they 
discovered  the  errors  of  former  economi- 
cal theories,  52 — the  fiUIacy  of  their 
opinions,  as  to  the  superior  productive- 
ness of  agriculture,  demonstrated  by  the 
Count  di  Yerri,  52 — Smith  the  real 
founder  of  the  modem  theory  of  political 
economy,  56— the  economist  judges  not 
of  the  constitution  of  a  government,  but 
of  its  acts,  58-9— object  of  the  econo- 
mist's inquuies.  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  polittoian,  ib. — and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  statist.  59 
— he  is  to  the  statist,  wliat  the  physical 
astronomer  is  to  the  mere  obsen'er,  59 
— almost  all  Continental  econonodsts 
confound  utility  and  value,  69 — sophism 
of  the  economists  as  to  the  inability  of 
foreim  commerce  to  add  to  national 
wealth.  146-148. 

Economy — deri\'ation  of  the  word,  1  note— 
a  wise  system  of  public  economy  com- 
pensates for  almost  e>-ery  other  defi- 
ciency, 24 — moderate  toxatic  n  a  stimulus 
to  increased  industry  and  economy,  116 
— necessity  for  instructing  fiictory  girls  in 
domestic  economy,  185-186 — revulsions, 
consequent  on  miscalculation,  neces- 
sarily occur  under  all  systems  of  public 
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•ooDomy,  224 — ^rast  importanot  of,  in 
public  axpenditore,  562. 

"  EcoMOMT  OP  stAMUPACTUKSS,**  (Babbftft's) 
dtod,  98  not*. 

Eoxjr,  Snt  F.  M.— dted  and  quoted  on  the 
benafidal  effects  of  the  workhouse  qrs- 
tem,  457-8 -quoted  on  the  influence  of 
poor-laws  in  preventing  improvident 
unions,  462. 

Eoi!VBLiioa  Rbttxw— quoted  on  the  motnal 
dependence  of  tlie  different  brandies  of 
industry,  180>181— referred  to,  on  the 
canses  of  the  low  rate  of  proflti  since 
the  peace,  555  note 

Eoocinox — political  economy  not  eren  yet 
considered  essential  in  a  comprehensive 
system  of  education,  10— the  limited 
idans  of  education  framed  by  the  clergy 
in  the  middle  ages,  exduded  the  study 
of  political  science,  IS — a  people  with  all 
tlie  means  of  producing  wealth,  ore,  if 
ignorant,  uniformly  sunk  in  poverty 
and  barbarism,  122 — advantages  of 
schools  on  the  prindples  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  and  of  Mechanic's  Institu- 
tions, 123 — impossible  to  estimate  tlie 
influence  of  gmersl  instruction  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  empire,  123-124 
the  general  diffusion  of,  likely  to  give 
rise  to  discoveries  more  numerous  and 
important  than  any  yet  come  to  light, 
124 — little  success  ranilting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  fsctory  act,  as  to  the 
education  of  fisctory  children,  185— ne- 
cessity for  their  general  education,  and 
the  instruction  of  fiutory  girls  in  domes- 
tic economy,  ib.  l$6--doubtful  if  the 
mere  education  of  the  poor  will  attach 
them  to  existing  institutions,  18t9— pro- 
perty left  to  endow  sdiools  should  be 
under  govonment  control,  276,  278— 
abuses  apt  to  creep  into  educational 
foundations,  277-8— -government  should 
aecure  the  proper  education  of  medical 
men,  305-6— advantages  that  may  result 
ttom  public  instruction,  in  checking 
improvident  marriages.  420-1— desire  for 
knowledsre  evinced  by  the  working 
classes.  4:^3 — rosnatrement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  parish  children  \-ested  in  poor-law 
commissioners.  466 — importance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  pmblic  instruction  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  4r3--e,\tent 
to  which  their  education  must  be  carried, 
to  render  it  really  useful,  473-5 — neces- 
sity for  rellffious  and  moral,  as  well  as 
elementary  education.  474, 477 — ^pernici- 
ous effects  of  ignorance  among  the  poorer 
classes.  474 — Archbishop  Sumner  quoted 
on  this  subject,  475-*l — inefficiency  of  pri- 
vate chanties  to  afford  education  to  the 
poor,  47(>— difficulties  attending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  s>-stem  of,  477. 

Elsctive  Franchise.     See  FrancM$f. 

Elkmrxts  or  Political  Eco.vomv,  (MiU's) 
referred  to.  3'^  note,  557  note. 

Elizarsth  —  abuse  of  patenu  during  her 
reijim.  35. 

Emioratiov— causes  of.  24A— extent  to  which 
the  Irish  po^^r  emi^n^te  to  England 
and  Scotland.  421-2— advantages  that 
wv>uld  ensue  from  promoting  the  emisrra- 
tion  of  the  Irish  p«x)r  to  the  colonies, 
422-3 — the  encoura^ment  of.  a  means  of 
impro\inc  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  430. 


"EMFLOTXKim — ^DlTicion  o£L 

those  the  most  advantagaooswhidi  jMd 
the  greatest  prolit,  171— enoasBai 
opinions  of  Smith,  Mahhna,  he^  tkst 
capital  employvd  in  agiicuteuie  is  tbi 
most  produciiT*,  ih.  change  of,  leldoa 
attended  with  mneh  difBcoltyto  worit- 
men, 210— case  <tf  the  handVwwn  wsai 
instanced  as  an  exoepCMm, 
of  the  ngujMlileinjas  or 
of  cmploymMitt,  on  th«  nM  of 
S8S— 4UDStnUiona  ot  this  inflacsee.  it. 
385— influence  of  th«  fscilityor  difficnttj 
of  learning  butneaeee  on  the  lats  of 
wages,  366-9— inAatnf  of  the  oosstsacy 
or  ineonstancy  (^empJoymcsts  on  wafv, 
389-390 — ^variationa  in  wagea  caused  by 
the  amount  of  trust  reposed  in  tJms 
employed,  300— variations  cansed  bj  tbs 

{irobability  or  improbability  of  sucosa 
n  employments,  ib. 
EMCI.ATIOX.    See  Competition. 
E.VACTMKXTS.    See  Lc^rtattire. 
**  E.VCYCLOP.COIA       OP       AoBTmTtrmK." 

(Loudon's,)  quoted.  512,  536-7. 
••  £xcvci«pjEOiA  BRrrAxxicA"— refcrrrt  to 
for  an  account  of  Quesnay.  51  note— 
Dugald  Stewart's  notes  to  hb  **  PnliiBi- 
nary  Dissertation  "  dted,  567  note. 

**  EXCVCLOP.CDLA  MSTaOPOUTASTA  "  —  Mr 

Senior's  article  on  **  Potitkal  Ecooony" 
referred  to,  70,  443. 
ExDOWMKsrTa— property  leffc  to  endow  hos- 
pitals, dEc.  should  be  under  govenuMst 
control,  276. 
ExBM IKS — insurance  against 
Enola.vo— the  exportation  of  the 

metals  prohibited  in  this  country  prior  ts 
the  Conquest,  and  frequently  tiNnaitff, 
27.  28 — Bgrictxltural    improvements  ia, 
have  been  fostered   by  the  residence  of 
landlords  on  their  estates,  ISb  note. 
E.VOROSSIXO.    See  Forutallintf. 
ExusTMKXT — a  s\-stem  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment for  the  na^T^  superior  to  the  uojutt 
practice  of  impressment,  385-6. 
Entails — ^inexpediency  of   sanctioninr  per- 
petual entails.  275-6— the  Enriish  Is* 
as  to.  judicious.  276 — the  Scotch  Is* 
assimilated  to  the  English,  ib. 
Eptde-mics — influence  of,  on  population.  231. 
•♦  Esprit  DBS  Loix,"— quoted,  111-112.  229. 

•*  ESSAI  SUR  L'EUx>XOMIB  POLITIQCE,"  (DtJ- 

nan's)  quoted,  215. 

•*E»SAY  ox  Civil.  Society."  < Ferguson 'h 
quoted  as  to  the  effect  of  refinement  sod 
plenty,  ill  —  quoted,  and  its  author i 
erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  subdivisioa 
of  labour,  refuted,  186-187. 

*'  Essay  ox  Civil  Goybuxmbnt."  , Locke's) 
quoted  as  to  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  labour,  64-67. 

"Essay  ox  thbUxder«ta.xdixo,"  (Locks'*) 
quoted  on  the  use  of  iron,  105  note. 

••  Essay  ox  Popitlatiox."  (Malthus'.) 
quoted,  231,  235-6— cited,  237,  note. 

"Essay  ox  the  Cacsrs  op  the  Declixk  or 
FoREiox  Trade,"  (Richardson ».' 
quoted.  385. 

Essay  ox  Moxey— <Tfume's.)  quoted,  556-7. 

Europe — the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  at  some  tune  prohibited 
in  every  state  of  modem  Europe.  27. 

Etiokxcb— on  which  the  condusions  of  poli- 
tical economy  should  be  founded,  13  '21. 

ExcBA.voE — the  principle  of  barter  as  r^ard- 
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ed  the  precious  metals  not  undentood  in 
fonner  time*.  2tf— indispensable  to  the 
production  of  labour,  and  the  progress 
of  society,  79— origin  of  barter,  and 
division  of  labour,  Ul-92— the  facility  of 
•schanginf  the  vivifying  principle  of 
industry,  H2 — ^this  facility  not  the  only 
advantage  of  the  division  of  labour,  ib. — 
the  advantages  of  division  of  labour  can 
only  be  fully  carried  out,  where  there  is 
great  power  of  exchanging,  98— exchange 
adds  prodigiously  to  the  facility  of  pro- 
duction, but  nothing  more,  lli^ — society 
is  but  a  series  of  exchanges,  120— profits 
do  not  depend  on  division  of  labour,  nor 
on  exchanges,  ib.  —  their  comparative 
cheapness,  and  convenience  as  a  me- 
dium of,  the  real  ad\-antage  of  bills  and 
bank-notes.  I2$— obstacles  to  exchaninng 
conunoditiM,  if  simple  barter  prevailed, 
131  —  these  well  illustrated  by  Colonel 
Torrens  in  his  work  on  the  '*  I'iroduction 
of  Wealth,"  ib.  —  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  money, 
131-132 — the  principle  of  exchange  not 
affected  by  the  use  of  coins,  134 — the 
drawbacks  to  the  precious  metals  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  are  their  cost,  and 
tlie  expense  of  their  carriage,  136— no 
test  of  price,  except  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  an  article*  ex- 
changes, la3. 

EzcHAAOKABLE  VaLUB — ^a  uecessarv  feature 
in  those  articles  regulated  by  political 
economy,  1 — definition  of,  2— utility  in 
articles,  not  necessarily  attended  by'ex- 
changeable  >-alue,  ib. 

ExPBXsmma— vast  importance  of  economy 
in  that  of  the  public,  562 — impossible  to 
fix  any  standard  for  regulating  that  of 
individuals,  572— evil  effects  of  siunp- 
tuary  Uws,  572-3. 

Expb:«8B.    See  Prqfiuion. 

ExpBRiB.'fCB — Dr  Culien  quoted  on  the  un- 
certainty of  what  is  commonly  called  ex- 
perience, 19-29— difficulties  arising  from 
the  absence  of,  in  settling  questions  aris- 
ing from  the  novel  features  of  modem 
•ociety,  22-3. 

EzpoRTi^TioM— of  the  precious  metals  prohi- 
bited in  Rome  during  the  republic  and 
under  the  emperors,  27 — also  prohibited 
in  states  of  modem  Europe,  ib.  28— 
cause  of  this  erroneous  policy,  ib.— 
bounties  on,  and  duties  on  importation, 
the  means  by  which  the  advocates  of 
the  mercantile  system  sought  for  a  fa- 
vourable balance,  36-37 — exportation 
and  importation  indissolubly  connected, 
157— influence  on  commerce,  of  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  166-168— duties 
on  exports  incomparably  more  hostile 
to  commerce,  than  moderate  duties  on 
imports,  167 — if  duties  on  exports  be  ever 
resorted  to  for  revenue,  they  should  be 
confined  to  those  in  the  production  of 
which  the  exporting  country  has  a  de- 
cided advantage,  167 — restrictions  on 
the  exportation  of  machinery  unneces- 
lary,  even  if  they  could  be  enforced,  376. 

ExposiniB  or  Childrbn.  See  Children  and 
Foundlingt. 

Pactorib»— abuses  formerly  existing  in  many, 
184-185— beneficial  operation  of  the  act 
(3  and  4  WiUiam  IV.,  c.  103)  as  to  the 
cmptoyment  of  children,  and  the  hours 


of  labour,  18^— appointment  of  inspec- 
tors under  this  act,  ib.— measures  neces- 
Kuy  for  the  education  of  children  in, 
ib. — the  minute  subdivision  of  labour  in, 
not  hurtful  to  the  mental  fiiculties,  186 
— measures  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  in,  307— inexpediency 
of  the  hist  interierence  of  government 
as  to  hours  of  labour,  427-430. 

Faminb.    See  :Srarci/to. 

Farev,  Mr— his  evidence  as  to  patents  re- 
ferred to,  303  note. 

Farmbrs — infiuence  of  higb«  low,  and  fahr 
rents  on  the  hidustry  of,  117-118— Mr 
Yoimg  quoted  as  to  the  enervating  effecu 
oflow-rented  forms,  118  — "  Analysis 
of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland" 
cited  on  the  same  subject,  ib.  note— great 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  home-pro- 
ducer in  competing  with  foreigners,  152 
—agricultural  improvements  as  benefi- 
cial to  them,  as  to  other  classes,  503 — Dr 
Rigby  quoted  on  the  slow  progress  of  in- 
formation among  them,  507 — advantiges 
derived  from  granting  leases  to,  511— 
tenants-at-wiil  cannot  expend  money  on 
improvements,  ib.— conferring  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  them,  most  iiijurious  to 
agriculture,  523-525 — observations  on 
the  profits  of,  525-7— qualities  essential 
to  a  successful  farmer,  526 — vicissitudes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  ib. — Mr  Lou- 
don and  Mr  Burke  quoted  on  the  small- 
ness  of  their  profits,  526-7. 

**  Farm  BR  8'  Lbttbr3,"  (Young)  quoted  on 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
459-460. 

FAR&ifr— evils  attending  the  over  and  under 
renting  of,  117-118 — pernicious  effect  of 
the  subdivision  of,  in  Ireland,  404-5, 
523 — ^the  act  of  1825,  ogaiust  subletting, 
has  not  effectually  checked  this  baneful 
S3'stem,  ib. — beneficial  influence  of  leases, 
511-13— different  modes  of  determining 
the  rent  of,  513 — impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  precise  conclusion  as  to  their  pro- 

Ser  size,  520— objections  to  small  farms, 
21-3 — Mr  Voung  and  Mr  Oliver  quoted 
on  this  subject.  521-2 — immense  increase 
of  farm  produce  shace  1770,  545-6. 

Fashio.v — influence  of  the  changes  of,  in  pro- 
ducing gluts,  221 — these  changes  one 
cause  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  manufac- 
turing  population,  447. 

Fathbrs — great  powers  vested  In  them  by 
the  Roman  law,  244-5— impolicy  of  in- 
terfering with  their  right  to  bequeath 
their  property  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
children,  or  to  divide  it  among  the  latter 
at  wiU,  269-275. 

Favovrablb  BaImAncb.  See  Balanc*  qf 
Trade, 

Fbrouson,  Dr  Adam — quoted  on  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  man,  77— quoted  on 
the  advantages  of  industry  apart  from 
the  wealth  it  procures,  78-79— quoted  on 
the  effects  of  refinement  and  plenty.  111 
— his  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  subdivision  of  labour,  quoted  and 
refuted,  186-187. 

Fbrtiutv  or  Soil.    See  SoiL 

Fbcdal  Barons— origin  of  corporations  as  a 
check  to  tlieir  power,  33. 

FiNAXcB.    See  Revenue. 

FixB  Arts — a  taste  for,  contributes  power- 
fully to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  444. 
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Flits  IjTSU&Aifcs.    Sm  Inturanee, 
FtBummiMB — the  salmoa  tUbery  a  branch  of 
industry  in  th«  regulation  of  wliidi.goT- 
•mment  is  obliged  to  interiiere,  298. 
Fixso  CAFffAL.    See  Capital. 
FkUCTUATiONH — Smith's  erroneous  doctrine 
M  to  the  influence  of  fluctuations  of 
wages  and  proflts  over  prices,  S5— re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  uniformly  pro- 
ductive of  fluctuation,  226. 
Food — ^the  adulteration  of,  should  be  most 
severely  punished,  2U3 — influ«nc«  of  the 
price  of,  in  determining  the  natural  or 
neceaary  rate  of  wages,  4064^— intluenc* 
of  the  prices  of  com  on  population,  41U- 
411— 4i  CsU  of  wages  the  immediate,  but 
a  rise  the  permanent  effect  of  an  in- 
creased price  of,  411— difTerenoe  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  labourers  in  difiierent 
countries  and  climates,  and  in  the  same, 
at  different  periods,  412-13 — any  lower- 
ing of  the  opinions  of  tlie  labouring 
dasses,  as  to  their  mode  of  li\ing,  the 
most  serious  evil  tliat  can  befall  them, 
41&— scarcities  in  Ireland  cited  to  prove 
the  evils  of  a  people  depending  on  the 
cheapest  sort  of  food,  417-18— the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  inferior  soils  for  sup- 
SUes  of,  one  cause  of  the  sinking  of  pro- 
ts  in  a  populous  cotmtry,  537 — prices 
of,  hi  1797,  1768,  and  1770.  compared 
with  thoee  in  1810  and  1811,  554-5. 
FosBoxNAia— one  of  the  ablest  French  wri- 
ters espousing  the  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,    37  nota— cited   as   to 
life-insurance,  261— quoted  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  rate  of  wages,  434. 
FoKXioN  Tradk- Mr  Mun's  views   as  to, 
quoted,  and  proved  to  be  fallacious,  31- 
32  —  erroneous   distinctions   drawn  by 
Smith,  as  to  tlie  relative  productiveness 
of  home,  foreign,  and  carrying  trade,  55 
—great  advantages  tliat  would  arise  firom 
petrfect  freedom  of  foreign  trade,  143-144 
—unnecessary    to    solve    the    question 
whether  liome  or  foreign  trade  be  most 
advantaf^eous,  148-149 — impossible  that 
commerce  can  be  too  free,  157^K»m- 
plaints  of  the  prevalent  taste  for  foreign 
commodities,  groundless,  157. 
FoKBSTALU.vo— oppressive  nature  of  the  for- 
mer laws  for  t be  prevention  of  forestall- 
ing, engrossing,  and  regratini;,  267-8. 
FotTNDU.NGs — sanguinary  law  of  the  Romans 
OS  to,  245.    See  also  Foundliruj  Uospi' 
tats. 
ToJiSDLisa   HospiTALa— established  to  re- 
move the  motives  to  infanticide,  246— 
their  influence  more  pernicious  than  be- 
neficial, ib.  277— <lo  not  lessen  the  sa- 
crifice of  infant  life,  246.  248— excessive 
mortality  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of 
various    countries,  ib.^^vil    effects    of 
the    establishment    of    one    at    Mentz 
cited  as  an  example,  248— their  aboli- 
tion probable,  and  most  desirable,  246- 
248. 
France — her  commerce  with   this  country 
long  sacrificed  to  a  Jealous  and  vindic- 
tive spirit,  161 — Mr  Pitt's   endeavours 
to  e^itabliah  commercial  relations  with, 
frustrated  by  the  revolutionary  war,  ib. 
excessive  mortality  of  foundlinss  in, 
246-7 — life-insurance  long  deemed  illegal 
in,  260-1 — pemici>^us  effects  of  the  com- 
pulsory division  of  land  in,  374-5— ad- 


ministraUon  of  roads  by  tha  govcnmert 
of,  itsadvantagasand  disadvantagas,  2Jf: 
— advanUges  of  tba  system  of  railway 
|^(g^»utt/^n  in,  3U0-1 — prices  of  wheat  in, 
under  Charlemagna  simI  Charles  VII., 
325— defective  state  of  the  the  French 
poor-laws,  451-2  notes— disastrous  huhi- 
enoe  of  the  tailU  and  contribution  /m- 
cUrt^  510. 
FRAJtcuias— influence  of  the  law  as  to.  in 
stimulating  the  hicreaae  of  cottages,  458- 
I^— evil  effects  of  granting  the  elective 
franchise  to  fermen,  5S3-5w 
Framku.m,  Dh— his  errooeooa  opinioa.  that 
higli  wages  are  injurious  sJike  to  labour- 
ers and  employers,  430. 
FaAi7]>— the  prevention  of,  in  the  dealingi  of 
individuals,  one  of  the  duties  of  govcra- 
ment,  2!M). 
FiLA(n>ULS!«T  Dkbtors.    See  Steindlert. 
Fkbb  Lahour.    See  Labour. 
Frbsmkx — those  of  Athens  and  Rome  re- 
garded manufawtures  and  commerce  oi 
unworthy  of  their  pursuit,  10. 
Fr»  Statbs— circumstances  which  may  trad 

to  their  more  rapid  advancemwii,  57. 
Fr»  Traob.    See  Cummers. 
Frb.vch  EcoxoMisra.    See  EctmomisU. 
FaiBMOLY  Socibtibs — report  of  1827  on.dted 
as  to  the  increased  healthiness  of  the 
population,  182  note— number  of  their 
members  throughout  England  and  Wsks 
in  1815,  454— iirincipies  on  wtiich  they 
ara  founded,  their  advantages,  and  im- 
provements effected  and  to  be  effected  in 
their  constitution,  477-9— Urge  number 
of  memben  at  present  enrolled  in,  478. 
Frcoality.    See  Accumndation. 
Funds — ^liability  of  government  secoritiss  to 
be  affected  by  political  considerations 
and  other  circumstances,  565l 

OAtiAMT- not  the  first  to  show  that  labour 
is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  67  note. 

Gamblj.xo — wisdom  of  go\'emment  in  refus- 
ing to  give  legal  sanction  to  gambiinf 
engogemenu,  267 — pernicious  effecu  of, 
on  popular  habits,  ib. — any  one  specu- 
lating for  beyond  his  capital  is  a  gsmbler, 
and  not  a  mercliant,  289-2i^0--difficuit 
to  draw  the  line  between  speculation  scd 
gambling,  338-9. 

Gamb — objection  sometimes  advanced  to  the 
exuttin?  laws,  tliat  game  is  incapable  of 
sppropriation,  88^right  of  property  m 
goine  defined.  88-9 — "Justinian's  In- 
stitutes" quoted  as  to  the  killing  of 
game,  S8. 

Ganilh— quoted  on  the  ad\-antages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  extension  of  commere, 
144-5. 

Garmkr,  Marquis— quoted  on  the  useless 
distinction  between  agricultural  sud 
otlier  Labour,  174-5— wrong  in  assum- 
ing com  as  an  invariable  standard  M 
value,  323-5— quoted  as  to  the  natorai 
or  necessar}-  rate  of  wages  bcir.g  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  necessaries  for  la- 
bourers, 406  note — has  espoused  Smith's 
erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
reduction  of  profits  in  populous  coun- 
tries, 536— quoted  on  the  effect  of  s 
taste  for  luxuries,  578-9. 

Gas  Compa.mbs — necessary  that  they  shooJd. 
in  middling-sized  and  smaller  towns. hsxe 
exclusive  pri>ilegts  for  a  term  of  yesn, 
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301— conditions  neceoary  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion, ib. 

Obmovui — the  ablest  Italian  writer  who  has 
espoused  the  leading  features  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  37  note. 

Gsxiua— the  prosperity  of  a  nation  not  de- 
pendent so  much  on  the  advantages  of 
situation,  soil,  &c.,  as  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  genius  and  industry,  2* — no 
limits  to  tlie  power  and  resources  of,  538 
— See  also  Invention*. 

**  Gkooraphicai.  Dictionary  **  (M'Cul- 
loch's)  the  articles  on  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  dEC,  cited,  1S4  note — the 
articles  on  France,  Italy,  Tuscany,  dec., 
referred  to,  513  note — article  on  Mexico 
referred  to,  579  note. 

Gibbon — his  cliaracter  of  Leibnitz  quoted, 
V6— quoted  on  the  cause  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  (amines 
suffered  by  the  republic,  542. 

Gil.bbrt'8  Act.    See  Poor-laws. 

GcLLiBs'  ARC8TOTLB.    See  AristotU. 

Gluts  —  No    increase   of  productive  power 
can  cause   a    lastiut;    glut,   199-200  — 
causes  of,  200,  218-224— may  be   the 
consequence  of   production  being  too 
little    increased,  ib.  201— error  of   Mr 
Maltbus  on  this  subject,  201— difficulty 
in  disposing  of  commodities  in  foreigu 
marlcets  caiued,  in  most  cases,by  changes 
in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  and 
restrictions  on  trade,  202— Kiemand  will 
be  more  steady  under  a  system  of  free 
trade,  203 — as  our  powers  of  production 
increase,  almost  boundless  markets  are 
daily  opening  to  us,  ib. — gluts  do  not 
originate  in  the  increase,  but  in  the  mis- 
application of  productive  power,  200-204, 
215-217  and  note— everv  excess  in  one 
class  must  be  countervailed  by  an  equal 
deficiency  in  others,  216 — an  excess  of 
every  commodity  impossible,  215,  216 — 
^L  Say,  the  first  to  show  satisfactorily 
that  eifective  demand  depends  on  pro- 
duction ,  and  that  gluts  are  the  effects  of 
misapplication  of  productive  power,  217 
note — not  attributable  to  a  scarcity  of 
money  when  its  value  Is  nearly  invari- 
able, 217-218— a  glut  may  be  caused  by 
a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  219— causes  of  the  mis- 
calculation which  occasions  gluts,  220- 
224— influence  of  changes  in  fashion,  the 
opening  of  competing  marlcets,  and  new 
inventions,  221 — most  frequently  caused 
by  an  over  transfer  of  capital  to  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  industry  consequent  on 
increased    demand,    ib.   223— peculiar 
prosperity  in  any  branch  of  industry 
almost  invariably  the  harbinger  of  mi^ 
chief,  222— agriculture,  the  West  India 
and  silk  trades,  dec,  instanced  as  ex- 
amples,  222-4 — revulsions  of  this  kind 
occur  under  all  systems  of  public  econ- 
omy, 224— means  by  which  their  fre- 
quency and  violence  may  be  lessened, 
324— government  shoukl  withhold  relief, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  from  those  in- 
volved in  them,  225— this  course  really 
the  meet  humane  as  well  as  politic,  225 
—a  &«e  commercial  system  the  next  best 
means  of  preventing  improvident  specu- 
lations, ib.  226 — the  ignorant  and  in- 
terested ascribe  ^uts  to  machinery  and 
the  want  of  protection,  226 — they  are 


most  frequently  the  results  of  an  artifi- 
cial and  exclusive  system,  226— that  of 
1825  in  the  cotton  market  referred  to, 
348  note— from  thehr  slow  progress,  agri- 
cultural improvements  do  not  occasion 
gluts,  508. 

Godson's  Utw  of  copyrights  and  patents  re- 
ferred to,  303  note. 

Gold  instanced  as  of  high  exchangeable  value, 
though  of  comparatively  little  utility,  4 
—opinion  once  prevalent  that  wMUth 
consisted  exclusively  of  guld  and  silver, 
26-30— this  caused  its  exportation  to  be 
forbidden,  27 — the  exportation  of,  pro- 
hibited in  Rome  during  the  reptiblic  and 
under  the  emperors,  ib.— <]uotations  from 
Cicero  and  Pliny  on  this  subject,  ib. 
notes — the  exportation  of,  has  been  for- 
bidden at  some  period  by  e\'ery  state  of 
modem  Europe,  ib. — the  exportation  of, 
interdicted  in  England  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  often  thereafter,  ib.  28 — the 
privilege  of  exporting,  tirst  conferred  on 
the  East  India  Company,  28— the  mono- 

f>oly  of  the  precious  metxils  the  grand  ob- 
ect  of  the  mercantile  system,  30— 
statutes  against  the  exportation  of  foreign 
coin  and  bullion,  repealed  in  1663,  30-- 
Smith  proved  that  wealth  does  not  con- 
sist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
53 — the  real  advantage  of  bills  and  bank- 
notes, is  their  comparative  dieapness  and 
convenience  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
128— causes  why  the  precious  metals  are 
employed  as  money  by  all  civilised  na- 
tions, 133,  134 — first  used  as  money  in 
an  un£uhioned  state,  134 — great  anti- 
quity of  stamping  or  coining  pieces  of  the 
precious  metals,  ib.— coinage  saves  the 
trouble  of  weigliing  and  assaying  gold 
and  silver,  but  nothing  more,  134 — their 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  their  carriage, 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  Uie 
precious  metals  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. 13*) — impolicy  of  restrictions  on 
theexportation  of.now  almost  universally 
admitted,  149 — preventing  the  sale  of  all 
unmarked  articles  of  gold  and  silver  Judi- 
cious, 293. 

GoouBT,"DerOriginedesLoU,"cited,81note 
-cited  as  to  the  antiquity  of  cohiage,  134. 

GouRorr— cited  on  infanticide,  244  note- 
cited  on  the  pernicious  infiuence  of 
foundling  hospitals.  248. 

Govbrn.mxxt — the  economist  presumee  to 
Judge  of  its  act.«.  and  not  of  its  constitu- 
tion, 58 — test  of  the  expediency  of  gov- 
ernment measures,  73 — the  institution  of 
civil  government  chiefly  for  protection  of 
property,  82-249,  264-5— evil  efTecti  of 
the  system  of,  in  Turkey,  84-86— Mr 
Senior  quoted  on  the  origin  of  govern- 
ments, 99-100— the  principle  of  frugality 
balances  the  profusion  of  individuals  aa 
well  as  that  of  governments,  116— the  at- 
tention of  government  should  be  directed 
to  industrious  undertakings,  only  when 
its  interference  may  render  them  more 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  150— 
Smith  quoted  on  the  impolicy  of  states- 
men interfering  with  thj  direction  of 
private  capital,  151 — the  abolition  of  an 
artificial  system  of  protection  long  esta- 
blished, should  be  carried  out  cautiously 
anri  gradually,  155-156 — finance  ministers 
seldom  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance 
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rviuzrin^  xtM  vntttttmoict  on  onb> 

Xm    *honhA  hare  aa 

force,  to  iiwuKiK  ocricr  aa4  repel 

2lK— iMxxad  to  aabs  in 

EZBas*  coBCrxeta,  357-279 
— impolicy  of  mcraiBa  oo  ti>c  ease  of 
iBteroL,  or  tb*  iasaraal  oora    tzade, 

at  aar  at- 

to  dx  the  price  of  frwnnvniifira, 
sx  to  interfere  with  peace- 
abte  cowhinarions  to  nne  wafea,  38&4> 
iiMMdd  DOC  rcacrain  tiM  abaoiote  power  of 
iMrirm  i  to  cxciDde  tiatB 
to  laftTe  their  property  to 
371 — cbcresiMmid  beat  little  interfcreooe 
M  poaabie,  with  the  rehrkina  of  prinue 
lie.  271 — testators  sbooid  no*  bit  con- 
troUed  as  to  the  dirisaoa  of  their  property 
amonf  cfaildrea,  271-3— inexpedJeneyoif 
a  STscem  of  perpetual  cnta2s,  273-6 — 
bcqixsts  for  the  endowment  of  diari- 
table  and  asefol  tnstitati<Mis  shook!  be 
under  its  control.  376-S— should  proride 
tribuoais  f:>r  settling  dis;>u:es  arising 
from  oon tracts,  2rS--sbould  use  erery 
effort  to  render  the  law  clear  and  simpie. 
lb.  27i^— d.fficu.i  to  determine  bow  far 
it  ihould  ro  to  enforce  performance  of 
contracta,  iTOHs*) — questions  as  to  bank- 
ruptcy cited  in  exemplilication,  ib. — 
sbooid  adopt  meanj  for  the  prevention 
of  fraud ,  2'J<J — sliould  enforce  the  equality 
of  weights  and  mea»ures,  ib. — kiouid 
take  cban^  of  the  i^sue  of  paper  as  well  as 
of  coined  money,  2D0-1— preventing  the 
sale  of  unmarked  gold  and  silver  articles. 
Judicious.  293 — should  severely  punish 
adulterers  of  food,  293 — should  not  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing articles.  293 — should  enforce  a 
system  of  registration  of  deeds  affecting 
fixed  property,  29+— evils  of  the  truck 
system,  still  extensively  pmctised, though 
contrary  to  law,  296— conveyance  of  let- 
ters the  only  branch  of  industry  in  which 
it  should  engage,  296-7 — the  construc- 
tion and  poUce  of  roads,  harbours,  d:c 
among  the  most  important  objects  for 
its  attention,  1^ — should  assist  in  form- 
ing necessary  roads  and  bridges  when 
funds  cannot'otherwiso  be  raised,  297-8 
— should  generally  be  very  cautious  in 
advancing  funds  in  this  way,  298 — should 
not  permit  such  undertakings  as  railways, 
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of    laboar,    4SBS — e^    cooae- 

of  its  iatoiHcaee  villi  the  ad- 

of  the  poor  hswa,  469-473-^ 

itbfthe 

law*  4/S6  ^    file  profiott  d 

ktar?  sdneation  for  all  daaKs  oac 

ef  iu  BMMS  pteaaaf  dutiaa. -CI— pobcT  of 

leitraiau  oo  the  importation  of  ooni  as 

to  the  too  rapiid  pracreaa  of  maao- 

ald  inter- 
to  imnweai  afitatloa  in  IfeJaad.  347 
onid  warraat  its  raaortiBg  to 
of  the  vakM  of  aooey.  560-1 
cflectof  its  ionnemoe 
to  fx  the  rate  of  interaat,  566 — hapoiicT 
of  enacting  ■mnpmary  laws,  573-4— ia 

sao. 

Gom^xKXT  Sacramsa.    J 

GoTsaxsiKXT  LoAxSb    See£eaa«. 

Gmaur.    See  Com  and  Wlktat. 

GaaiveKB-    See  Ktmtdp  and 

Gmmmcm — Prejudioea  entertained  by  its  in- 
habitants afainat  mnaiiCactiBas  and 
commerce.  10 — their  ooaaeqnent  neglect 
of  political  and  economical  Tii>«M^.  ib  — 
early  Greek  and  Roman  legislators  placed 
landmarks  under  tiie  protection  of  the 
god  Terminus,  and  made  their  removal  a 
capital  offence,  ^l — law  of  Athens  as  to 
the  devising  of  property,  referred  to.  '^0 
— price  of  wheat  in  the  age  of  Socraies, 
326. 

Grotils  —  the  effect  of  Smith's  *«  WeaJtli 
of  Nations'*  on  political  ecoMMny,  com- 
pared to  that  of  Grotius'  trcaxoe,  (k 
Jure,  on  public  laws,  53. 

GuAROiA-v— cited  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
foundling  hospital  in  London,  247  note. 

GcARDiA.vs.  See  .&xirdr  Q^(rMard«aN#,  and 
Poor-laiet. 

Haxo-loom  Wbatshs — their  case  instanced 
to  show  that  labourers  may,  thougfa 
rarely,  be  immediately  ii;^ur«d  by  im- 
proved machinery,  210* 

Harbours — the  construction  and  police  of. 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
government  attention,  297  —  harbour 
dues  on  shipping  should  be  as  low  as 
possible,  ib.— safe  and  convenient  har- 
iMurs  could  not  be  constructed  without 
government  co-operation,  304. 

Harris— his  **  E:aay  on  Moitey  and  Coins" 
referred  to,  43  note. 

Health — unhealthiness  not  the  general  cha- 
racter of  manufacturing  industry,  161— 
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this  proved  by  the  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  mortality,  when  manu&cturea  have 
moet  rapidly  progrosed,  ib. — Mrious  in- 
Jury  to  the  public  health  from  the  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  183,  307-8. 

Uxar — that  of  the  sun  instanced  as  a  product 
necessary  and  agreeable  to  man,  but  of 
no  exchangeable  value,  5. 

HBi»a— evils  of  entailing  land  on  an  endless 
series  of,  276. 

**  HiSTOiaa  ob  L'ADMiwisntATioir  okh 
Sacotms  PvBLica,"  (Dupin's)  referred 
to,  451-2  notes. 

**  HiSTOIRB    OB    LA     JlTKISPmiTDBITCB     Ro- 

MAINS,"  (Terauon's)  cited,  227  note, 
281  note. 

**  Historical  Vibw  op  ths  EUtoLiSH  Go- 
VB&MMBXT,"  (Miller's)  referred  to,  193 
note. 

**  History  op  ths  Poob  Laws,"  (Bum's) 
cited,  45i>  note. 

UoBBKa— quoted  on  the  importance  of  labour 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  64. 

**  Dolixshbd's  CuROMicLxa"  —  quotation 
from,  showing  that  chimneys,  dec 
were,  on  their  introduction,  complained 
of  as  luxuries,  577. 

Holland — the  low  rate  of  profit  in,  during 
the  18th  century,  a  cause  and  symptom 
of  her  decline,  113— Sir  Wm.  Temple's 
**  Observations  on  the  Netherhmds  re- 
ferred to,  113 — ^life  assurance  not  legal- 
ised there,  till  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
riod, 860— evils  arising  from  oppressive 
taxation  hi,  A51  and  note,  552--amount 
of  the  interest  of  iU  public  debt  hi  1579 
and  1678,  showing  its  rapid  Increase, 
651  note — M.  Metelerlump  referred  to, 
and  M.  Luxac  quoted  on  these  subjects, 
551  note,  552. 

HoMB  TBA.DB— erroneous  distinction  drawn 
by  Smith  as  to  the  relative  productive- 
ness of  home,  foreign,  and  canning 
trade,  55— unnecessary  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  home  or  foreign  trade  be 
most  advantageous,  148-149. 

HosprtALS.  See  EndowmenU  and  Found- 
ling Hospitalt. 

Hours  op  Labouh.  See  Children^  Facto- 
riett  GovtrnmerU,  LabouTf  and  Labour- 
er$. 

HocsBKBBPiNO— causes  of  increased  expenses 
of,  at  present,  compared  with  the  first 
Iiolf  of  last  century,  326-7. 

Houses— cause  of  the  wretched  construction 
of  Tivldsh  houses,  85— urgent  necessity 
for  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  large  towns,  183-184,  307— Re- 
gulations as  to  their  construction  should 
be  enforced  by  government,  to  prevent 
fire,  304. 

Howlbtt,  Mr — ^bis  tract  on  the  poor-laws 
referred  to,  446  note,  451  note. 

Human  Racb.    See  Man, 

Humboldt,  Baron— cited  as  to  the  enervat- 
ing effect  of  the  Banana  on  the  Mexi- 
cans, 579  note. 

Humb,  David— his  political  essays  referred 
to,  43  note— his  mistaken  view  of  the 
operation  of  an  influx  of  money,  556-7 — 
quoted  as  to  the  effect  of  refinement  on 
society,  582. 

Husbandmbn.    See  Agriculturitis. 

HusBisaoN,  Mr — advantages  that  have  re- 
sulted from  his  commercial  reforms, 
156. 


loNORANCB.    See  Education, 
Immigration.    See  Emigration, 
Importation— of  the  precious  metals,  encou- 
raged in  ancient  and  modem  times  from 
the  erroneous  opinion  tliat  they  consti- 
tuted national  wealth,  26-27— duties  and 
restrictions  on,  and  bounties  on  exporta- 
tion, the  means  by  which  the  advocates 
of  the  mercantile'  sj-stem  sought  for  a 
favourable  balance,  36-37 — the  preven- 
tion of,  luu  the  effect  of  dictating  to  in- 
dividuals how  to  employ  their  capital 
and  labour,  151— exportation  and  im- 
portation indissolubly  connected,  157—- 
influence  on  commerce,  of  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports,   166-168— duties  on 
exportation  incomparably  more  hostile 
to  commerce  than  moderate  duties  on 
importation,  167— duties  on,  for  revenue, 
must  be  moderate  to  prevent  smuggling, 
or  the  obstrtiction  of  commerce,  ib. — in- 
fluence of  the  free  iroporiation  of  corn  as 
a  security  against  famine,  and  in  pre- 
serving steadiness  of  prices,  542 ^re- 
straints on  the  importation  of  com  as  a 
check  on  the  too  rapid  progress  of  manu- 
factures, considered,  543-4 — ^increase  of 
the  imports  of  com  from  Ireland  since 
1806,  546. 

Impotent  Poor.    See  Poor. 

Impressmb.ht— injustice  of  the  praetfee  of, 
and  iU  evil  efl'ects,  385-6— Mr  Richard- 
son quoted  on  this  subject,  385— note 
on  the  subject  hi  the  author's  edition  of 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  referred  to, 
386  note. 

Imprison  ME.NT — impolicy  of,  for  debt  honestly 
contracted,  284-7— late  alterations  in  the 
law  with  regard  to,  287. 

Improvements.    See  Atjrieulture. 

Income— all  improvements  the  effect  of  a 
saving  of  income,  18 — absenteeism  not 
injurious,  so  far  as  mere  expenditure  of 
income  is  concerned,  158. 

Increase,  Principle  op.  See  Popula- 
tioit. 

Incumbrances  —  easy  mode  of  ascertaining 
those  affecting  land  in  Scotland,  294-6. 

Inobpendence — a  wish  to  be  independent  of 
foreign  supplies,  one  source  of  restric- 
tions on  commercial  intercourse,  159 — 
seductive  but  mistaken  views  from 
which  this  wish  originates,  ib. 

India — influence  of  a  direct  intercourse  with. 
In  dispelling  the  prejudices  against  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  28— 
the  rate  of  interest,  but  not  the  rate  of 

f>rofit,  higher  in  eastem  countries  than 
n  Europe,  111— causes  of  this  high  rate 
of  hiterest  expkiined,  ib.— evils  arising 
from  the  metayer  system  of  letting  land 
in ,  515  note— Mr  Rickards'  work  on  India 
referred  to  on  this  subject,  ib. 

Indigence.    See  Poor. 

Indolence— cause  of,  among  the  Mexicans 
explained,  579  note. 

Industry— the  necessity  of  acquiring  wealth 
the  source  of,  7 — monopolies  destructive 
of  its  freedom,  17— the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of,  must  be  investigated  by 
the  economist,  21 — national  prosperity 
not  dependent  so  much  on  advantages 
of  situation,  soil,  dec.  as  on  genius  and 
industry,  24— curumstances  which  led 
to  restrictions  on  its  freedom,  33-36,  36- 
37— the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying 
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on  particular  branchM  of  indostry 
granted  by  pat«nt  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  35-— tb«  abolition  of  this  insup- 
portable grievance  effected  in  1624,  ib. — 
the  Count  di  Verri  proved  that  all  its 
operations  really  consist  of  modifications 
of  existing  matter,  52 — Smith  showed 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force 
industry  into  particular  channels,  is 
pemidons,  54 — the  exercise  of,  being 
usually  leas  fettered  in  free  states,  one 
cause  of  their  more  rapid  advancement 
in  wealth  and  population,  57 — it  does 
not  require  to  bm  stimulated  by  extrinsic 
advantages,  ib. — Hobbes  quoted  on  the 
imporunoeof  labour  and  industry,  64 — 
the  advantages  of.  never  set  in  so  strik- 
ing a  liglit  as  by  Dr  Barrow,  71^uota- 
tions  from  his  sermons  on  this  subject, 
71 -73,  97 — ambition,  how  conducive  to, 
76-77— operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation as  a  stimulus  to,  78— advan- 
tages of  industry  considered  apart  from 
its  end,  ib.  79---depresaed  state  of,  in 
Turlcey,  from  the  insecurity  of  property, 
84-^5— measures  necessary  to  re\ive  it 
in  tliat  country-,  8»— security  indispen- 
sable to  the  successful  execution  of,  S7 
— facility  of  exchanging,  its  vivifying 
principle,  92 — a  spirit  of  industry  uni- 
versally diffused  by  the  division  of  la- 
bour, ib. — Smith's  cIa»siflcation  of  the 
circumstances  conspiring  to  increase  its 

SroductiveneM,  when  labour  is  divided, 
3 — his  division  of  national  stock  into 
capital  and  revenue,  objected  to,  100-101 
—the  capital  of  a  country  defined  as  those 
portions  of  industry  which  may  be  di- 
rectly employed  to  support  man,  or  faci- 
litate production,  lOU — the  different  va- 
rieties of  capital  aU  indispensable  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  most  branches 
of,  102  —  the  adN'antages  derived  from 
any  branch  of,  are  directly  as  the  rate 
of  protlt,  113,  171 — every  branch  of, 
liable  to  be  affected  by  secondary  or 
accidental  cauises,  114 — an  average  rise 
of  profits  caused  by  industry  becoming 
more  productive,  and  vu:e  verta,  ib. — 
a  moderate  increase  of  taxation  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  industry  of  a 
nation,  tiiat  an  increase  of  his  family, 
or  unavoidable  expenses  has  on  that  of 
an  individual,  116— when  carried  beyond 
a  ceriain  height,  taxation  paralyses  in- 
dustry, 117 — no  class  of  industrious  in- 
dividuals lives  at  the  expense  of  another, 
120  —  additional  stimulus  to  industry, 
that  would  ensue  from  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce,  143-144 — influence  of  foreign 
commerce  in  stimulating  industry,  by 
multiplying  its  rewards,  148— observa- 
tions on  the  policy  of  restrictions  on  com- 
merce intended  for  the  promotion  of  do- 
mestic industry,  149,  158^govemment 
should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
industrious  classes,  only  when  it  can 
render  them  more  l)eneticial  to  the  pub- 
lic, 150 — self-interest  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  to  industry  and  ingenuity,  and 
each  individual  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
is  for  his  own  advantage,  151— decline 
of  industry  at  home  the  only  means  by 
which  our  commercial  prosperity  may 
be  endangered,  165^thoseemplo\Tnents 
most  advantageous  where   industry  is 


nxwt  productivt,  171 — no  real  distinction 
bttween  agricnltuzml,  and  maoobctnr- 
ing,  175— extent  to  which  we  are  indebted 
to  nature  in  every  department  of,  176— 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  coa- 
merdal,  inseparably  connected,  179— 
**  Edinburgh  Review"  quoted  as  to  their 
mutual  dependence  on  endi  other,  160- 
181  —  unhealthinea  not  the  gencfal 
diaracterof  manufsctoring  industry,  ib. 
—improvement  of  machiMry  tlie  same 
in  effect,  as  that  of  the  skill  and  indmtry 
of  the  labourer,  197-198 — no  increase  of 
its  productive  powen  can  eaose  a  lasting 
glut.  199 — increased  security  ghm  to  it, 
by  the  improvement  of  our  monetary 
system  and  free  trade  in  com,  203— pe- 
culiar prosperity  in  any  one  branch  oi, 
almost  uniformly  the  harbinger  of  mis- 
chief, 222-^— agriculture,  the  West  In- 
dia and  silk  trades,  dtc,  instanced 
as  examples,  222-4— conveyance  of  let- 
ters the  only  branch  of,  in  which  govern- 
ment should  engage,  296-7— wases  in 
the  different  departments  of,  very  neariy 
equal,  381 ,  395— -security  more  Indispen- 
sable to  its  successful  prosecution,  than 
high  profits,  435-6 — important  distinc- 
tion between  agricultural,  coounercial, 
and  manufacturing,  494,  539-M>— Mr 
Malthus  quoted  on  thia  subject,  495-6— 
division  of  its  produce,  minus  rent,  be- 
tween capitalists  and  labouren,  588-9— 
increase  of  the  rate  of  profit  by  its  in- 
creased productiveness,  532,  56S— con- 
stant increase  in  the  productivencas  of 
manufacturingand  commercial  industry, 
639-540  ^  consumption  the  great  end 
and  object  of,  570 — stimulus  given  to, 
by  a  taste  for  luxuries,  575,  581. 

IxPAXTicioc — inconsistency  of  the  Roman 
laws  in  authorising  the  exposure  of  child- 
ren, and  rewarding  tlKMe  who  reared 
the  greatest  number,  237  note— general 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  244 — this 
sa>-age  practice  vindicated  by  the  ablest 
Greeii  philosophers,  ib. — various  worits 
referred  to  on  this  subject,  244  note — 
%-er>-  properly  made  a  capital  crime  io  all 
modem  states,  246 — foundlin?  hospitals 
established  to  remove  the  motives  to  its 
perpetration,  ib. — pernicious  influence 
of  these  establishments,  ib. 

I.NoaNiTTV.     See  Invention*. 

"Ixqi'IRVIXTOTHB  CaUSKSOK  TBI  DbPKK- 

ciATio.v  OP  AoRici'LTVRAL  Laaoiii," 
(Barton's)  quoted,  448-9. 
"  IxQUiRY  INTO  thbCorn  Law^,"  (I>r  An- 
derson's) cited,  4S3  note. 

**IXQriRV  INTO  THE  NaTITIK  AND  PbOORESS 

or  Rknt,"  (Malthus)  quoted.  495-«. 

In80lvkncv— <)istinction  in  the  English  law 
between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  2S1 
— a  trader  only  can  become  bonknipt, 
ib. — Blockstone  quoted  on  this  subj^t, 
281-2 — nature  of  an  insolvent's  cenifi- 
cate,  285— inexpediency  of  the  distioc- 
tion  between  insolvents  and  bankrupts, 
284— evil  effect  of  the  continued  liability 
of  the  insolvent,  ib.^-all  penal  proceed- 
ings against  the  persons  of  honest  debt- 
ors should  be  abolislied.  284-7 — late  sl- 
terations  in  the  law  with  regard  to.  287 
—  difference  in  the  regulations  as  to 
bankruptcy  and  insolvencv,  2S7. 

iNsrxcTORs  or  FAcroRisa.    ^  Factcria. 
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"iMSTrrtrnowBa  Justijuaxi,"— quoted  otto 

the  killing  of  game,  8ti. 
IxtTiTCTioNS — the  promotion   of    national 
wealth  ahould  be  the  principal  object  of 
all,  17 — the  Economist  should  carefully 
analyse  and  compare  their  effects  on  so- 
ciety, 21. 
iNSTKUcnoir.    See  Education. 
iNSURAycs— origin  and  objectt  of,  249 — wide 
field   required    for   the  calculation    of 
chances,  23U-1 — large  numbers  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  average, 
251— cause  of  the  &dse  inferences  drawn 
from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  ib.— mode 
of  calculating  premiums,  252,  25&— sys- 
tems  of,  by  companies  and  private  under- 
writov,  252-3 — a  safe  business,  if  cau- 
tiously conducted,  253 — the  profits  of  an 
extensive   insurer    not    dependent    on 
chance,  ib.  2(iU — advantages  to    com- 
merce arising  from  marine  insurance, 
254 — against  enemies  and  barratry,  ib. 
— great  extent  to  which  tire  insurance 
has  been  carried.  255— probable  amount 
of  property  insured  against  tire  in  1845, 
255 — pernicious  etfects  of  tlie  exorbitant 
duty  on  policies  ot  insurance  against  tire, 
ib.  256— -Against  tire  decidedly  beneticial, 
despite  its  temptation  to  inattention  and 
fraud,  ib. — amount  of  duty  on  marine 
insurance  in  1847,  ib.— beneticial  effecu 
and  prevalence  of  life  insurance,  256-9 
— system  of  life  annuities  liable  to  objec- 
tion, 257 — persons  to  whom  life  insur- 
ance is  peculiarly  ad%-antageous,  257-8 
— C'ariisle  table  ot  the  expectation  of  life, 
framed    by   Mr    Milne,  25i^— obstacles 
offered  to  life  insurance  in  UolLind  and 
France,  till  lately.  2W-1— usually  stipu- 
lated that  death  by  suicide  or  duel  can- 
cels a  Ufe  insurance,  241. 
iTrxKXST — the  property  of  a  capitalist  violat- 
lated,  when  he  is  forced  to  accept  a  par- 
ticular rate  of,  84— the  rate  of  interest, 
but  not  the  rate  of  profit,  higherin  eastern 
countries  than    in    Europe,   111 — this 
high  rate  caused  chiefly  by  the  laws  of 
the  Koran  against  it,  and  the  hazard  to 
which  the  principal  is  exposed,  ib. — 
Monte^uieu  quoted  on  the  cause  of  this 
high  rate  in  >lahometan  countries,  111- 
112 — Impolicy  of  restraints  on  the  rate 
of,  2t{7,  5tK>— rapid  increase  of  the  in- 
terest Of  the  public  debt  of  Holland,  551 
note— «tfect  of  goverr.ment  loans  on  the 
rate  of,  553— definition  of,  563 — the  rate 
of  interest  and  nett  profit  identical,  563- 
4— Mr  Tooke's    deflnitton  of,  quoted, 
564— circumstances    which    determine 
the  rate  of,  564-7— the  rate  of,  may  be 
raised,  while  gross  profits  are  unaffected, 
564 — this   commonly   the   effect  of  a 
government  loan,  ii>.— cause  of  the  rate 
of,  on  good  mercantile  bills  of  short 
dates,  being  lower  than  that  on  mort- 
gages, 566— the  rate  of,  varies  according 
to  the  supposed  risk  incurred  by  the 
lender,  565^raischievous  effects  of  at- 
tempts of  government,  to  regulate  the 
rate  of,  566 — usury  kiws  substantially 
repealed  by  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  37,  ib.— 
origin  of  the  prejudice  against  taking 
Interest,  566  note — Michaelis,  Aristotle, 
and  Calvin  cited  on  tills  subject,  ib.  567. 
IXTERKSTs,  PL'BLtc.    See  PubHc  InUrtsts. 
IxTSKNAL  Navigation.    See  CanaU, 


I.VTSRyAL  Tkadb.     See  Com  and  Home 

Tradf. 
iNVSNTioye — their  power  to  make   labour 
more  productive  the  test  of  their  value, 
73— study  and  research  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  valuable  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, 75— tendency  of  the  division 
of  labour  to  facilitate  the  invention  of 
improved  machinery,  03, 05 — the  cotton 
manufacture  wholly  the  result  of  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  Hargreavtt 
and  others,  123— diffusion  of  education 
likely  to  produce  more  numerous  and 
unportant  discoveries  than  any  yet  come 
to  light,  124— few  inventions  of  greater 
utility    titan    that    of   coinage,   134— 
all  considerable  inventions  and  discove- 
ries contribute   to   augment    national 
stock,  209 — influence  of  new  inventions 
in    caiuing    gluts,    221— propriety   of 
granting  patents  for,  302-3— duration 
of  patents  properly  limited  in  England, 
303— impossible  to  assign  Ihuits  to  their 
powers,  538— influence  of  a  taste  for 
iiuuries  on  inventions,  580. 
iRKLA.vt) — rates  of  increase  of  capital  and 
population  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land, 402-4— excessive  increase  of   its 
population,  and  consequent  limited  de- 
mand for  labour,  the  cause  of  their 
misery,  403-5— influence  of  the  potato, 
and  the  splitting  of  bind,  in  producing 
this  state  of  things,  403-4,  523— means 
for  \i%  amelioration,  the  maintenance  of 
the  check  given  to  population,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  splitting  of  land,  and  the 
suppression  of  agitation,  405.  546-7 — no 
lasting  amendment  can  take  phice,  ex- 
cept through  an  increase  of  capital,  com- 
pared with  its  population,  405— debas- 
ing influence  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in, 
and  the  absence  of  a  taste  for  conve- 
niences  and  luxuries,  416-418 — disas- 
trous effects  of  scarcities  in,  produced  by 
any  failure  in   the  potato  crop,  ib.— 
scarcity  of  potatoes  in,  synonj'nious  with 
famine,  418— extent  and  bnneful  effects 
of  the  emigration  from,  to  England  and 
Scotland,  421-2 — emigration  of  the  Irish 
poor  to  the  colonies  should  be  promoted, 
423 — advantages  of  the  introduction  of 
an  efficient  poor  law  into,  ib.  546 — mo- 
tives  of   those    who   have   raised  the 
clamour  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
its  pernicious  effects,  475  note,  546-7 — 
increased    exportation    of    agricultural 
produce  from,  to  England,  since  1806, 
545-6 — wretched  state  of  its  husbandry, 
and  its  great  capacities  for  farther  pro- 
duction, 546 — beneficial  effects  of  tb« 
adjustment  of  its  tithes,  ib. 
Irox — Locke  quoted  on  the  use  of,  lOS  note. 
luRsspoNSfBLK  PowKR.    See  Power. 

jAMAtCA.    See  West  India  Trade. 

Jews— erroneously  instanced  as  a  people  who 
have  become  rich  despite  the  insecurity 
of  their  property,  86-87. 

Job — in  the  list  of  wicked  men  given  In  the 
book  of,  those  who  removed  their  neigh- 
bour's landmarlis  stand  tl:st,  81. 

Job-work.    See  Lahourrr$  and   Wapei. 

Johnson,  Dr  —  quoted  on  tiie  advantages 
resulting  troui  a  taste  for  luxuries,  589, 
501 ». 

Jot.vT-r^TocK  Banks.    9^  Banks. 
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JuDGxa  —  Eminently  productive  consumert 
from  the  security  tliey  afford,  59L 

JutncKS  OP  THB  PsACK — Properly  prohi- 
bited from  interfering  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-law,  466. 

*' JijariNiAN's  Institltss"— quoted  aa  to  the 
killing  of  game,  88. 

KxirNxov  A.VD  Grai.vgir— <]uoted  on  the 
alow  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 507,  508. 

KoBAX— tlie  taking  of  interest  being  forbid- 
den by  it,  the  chief  cause  of  its  being  so 
high  in  Eastern  countries.  111. 

Labour — Voluntary  human  labour  must  be 
expended.to  produce  ezcliongeable  value, 
2,312,  319, 371, 372— wealth  erroneously 
defluMl  by  Smith  as  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour,  5— labour  as  crea- 
tive of  utility  and  wealth  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  as  in  agriculture, 
49— Smith  lias  shown  it  to  be  the  only 
source  of  wealtli,  how  it  may  be  rendered 
most  efficient,  and  the  advantages  of  its 
di\islon,  53— until  labour  be  expended 
on  matter,  it  Is  destitute  of  value,  62 — 
illustration  of  this  principle,  ib.— defined 
by  Smith  as  the  original  purchase-money 
paid  for  all  things,  63— Uobbes  quoted 
on  its  importance,  64  —  quotation  from 
Locke,  showing  it  to  be  the  source  of 
value,  64  67— the  number  of  its  products 
incalculable,  66— land  of  but  little  use 
without  labour,  ib. — >L  Canard  quoted 
as  to  the  dependence  of  %*alue  on  labour, 
6^the  only  source  of  wealth,  71-73 — 
compared  to  the  enchantress  Enotliea, 
71 — their  power  to  make  it  more  pro- 
ductive the  true  test  of  measures  affect- 
ing wealth,  and  of  the  >'alue  of  inven- 
tions, 73  —  divided  into  agriculturaJ, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial,  ib. — 
these  three  descriptions  of  labour  de- 
fined, ib. — no  real  ground  for  distin- 
guishing labour  as  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive, 74  —  the  results,  and  not  the 
species  of  labour,  should  be  looked  at,  ib. 
— luanual  labour  not  really  more  pro- 
ductive than  mental,  74-75 — it  could 
never  have  become  considerably  produc- 
tive without  right  of  propert>\  exchange, 
and  the  accumulation  and  eiupIo>'ment 
of  capital,  7S>— oritfin  and  adrAntages  of 
the  division  of .  91  •  93— facility  of  excluing- 
ingnot  the  only  advantage  of  itidivi^ijn, 
92 — Smith's  classiflcation  of  the  circum- 
stances conspiring  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industry  when  labour  is 
divided,  93 — improvement  of  the  work- 
man's skill  by  its  division,  93-94 — saving 
of  time  effected  by  its  division,  ib, — 
the  manufacture  of  a  nail  cited  by  Smith 
as  an  example,  93 — tendency  of  its  divi- 
sion to  facilitate  inventions  for  saving 
labour,  95-9(J  —  advantages  derivable 
from  the  division  ofment^,  as  well  as 
manual  labours,  9.)-97  —  Dr  Barrow 
quoted  as  to  the  advantages  of  its  di\i- 
sion,  97 — the  employment  of  very  various 
degrees  of  skill  and  force,  one  of  the  best 
results  of  the  division  of,  ib. — success,  in 
most  undertakings,  depends  on  the  pro- 
per distribution  of  enipioN-ments,  98 — the 
advantages  derivable  from  its  division 
carried  to  their  full  extent  only  in  an 


extensive  market,  ib.  —  dirisioii  and 
combination  of  emptoymaots  canaoc  be 
ftilly  carried  out  without  prevkMn  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  103  armmnlatioB 
of  capital  and  division  of  labour  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  ib. — Use  greater  tbs 
amount  of  their  capital,  tha  better  can 
employers  of  labour  dirtributa  tbeir  wwk, 
ib.— capital  also  oontribntas  to  facilitate 
labour,  and  produce  wealth  in  tinae  dif- 
fident ways,  104 — statcmant  of  these 
advantafea,  and  obeenrationB  tbareoii, 
104-107,  120  —  diminution  of  capital 
lessens  tba  demand  for,  106  profits  not 
dependent  on  ita  division,  nor  on  ex- 
dwngea,  120— when  ita  diviskm  was  first 
introduced,  eommodicica  ware  directly 
bartered  for  each  other,  131 — ^tbe  division 
of,  among  different  oountriea,  tba  foun- 
dation of  commerce,  138 — the  subdivision 
and  combination  of,  promoted  by  roads 
and  canals.  142-143— its  diviskm  would 
be  carried  to  tha  fullest  extant  by  the 
free  intercourse  of  nations,  143-144  — 
illustration  of  the  direct  influence  of 
foreign  commerce  in  giving  ii  increased 
efficacy,  and  augmenting  national 
wealth,  145-146 — the  prevention  of  im- 

Eirtation  has  the  effect  of  dictating  to 
dividuals  how  to  employ  tbcir  capital 
and  labour,  151 — the  total  abolition  of 
the  protective  system  could  not  diminish 
the  aggregate  demand  for,  156— this  abo- 
lition might  partially  change  tha  species 
of  labour  in  demand,  and  make  it  more 
productive,  but  could  not  lessen,  its 
qtutntity,  ib.  157 — beneficial  operatioR 
of  the  act  3  &  4  WQ.  IT.,  e.  103,  as  to 
the  employment  of  children  in  factohes. 
and  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  1^ 
—the  extreme  su'odivtsion  of  labour  in 
foctories  not  hurtful  to  the  mental  tacul- 
ties,  186— erroneous  doctrines  of  Smith 
and  Fergtison  on  this  subject,  quoted  and 
refuted,  186-187 — improved  machinery 
increases  the  aggregate  demand  for 
labour,  though  it  may  lessen  the  demacd 
in  one  particular  branch,  2i)6-210 — so- 
ciety always  benefited  by  devices  tor 
saving  labour.  212 — advantages  of  its 
division,  in  the  employment  of  a  distinct 
class  to  maintain  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity, 266 — the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  produce  commodities,  the  measure  of 
their  cost,  and  generally  of  the:r  ex- 
changeable value,  213-32l^<apital  Uie 
result  of  anterior  labour,  353— Sir  Wm. 
Petty  quoted  as  to  the  depeudence  of 
value  on  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  production,  377  note  —  Dr  i*ai«y 
quoted  on  the  varieties  of  labour,  379-3!^<> 
—  circumstances  causing  variatwns  in 
the  rate  of  wages  in  different  employ- 
ments. 3S2  —  capital  and  labour  alike 
dependent  on,  and  necessary  to.  each 
other,  399  —  immediate  ctuise  of  the 
limited  demand  for.  in  Ireland,  403 — 
impossibility  of  speedily  adjusting  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  variations  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  influence  thereof  on 
the  wellbeing  of  labourers,  413-8^wb^re 
hours  of  labour  are  fixed  by  the  parties 
concerned,  they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
426 — short  hours  are  then  indicative  of 
high,  and  long  hours  of  low  wages,  ib.— 
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inexpediency  of  government  interfering 
with  the  hours  of  labour,  except  aa  re* 
gmrd  women  and  children,  -iStf-tSO — a 
reduction  of  the  houn  of  labour  must  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  wages,  ib. — remaria  on  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  and  efficiency  of  free 
and  slave  labour,  437-9— no  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  could  be  raised  in  in- 
tertropical rejoons  without  compulsory 
labour,  ib.— dilferent  influence  of  a  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  for  its  products, 
over  wages,  44U-1 — illustrations  of  this 
difference,  441  •2— tendency  of  taxes  on 
luxuries  to  increase  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, and  the  rate  of  wages,  443-536 — 
consumption  of  commodities  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  value  and  utility  commu- 
nicated by  labour,  570— Smith's  theory 
of  productive  and  unproductive  labour 
fallacious.  583. 
LABOvmERS — the  property  of  a  labourer  is 
violated  when  he  is  forced  to  employ 
himself  in  any  particular  occupation,  or 
for  a  Used  rate  of  wages,  84 — improve- 
ment of  the  labourer's  skill  by  the  divi- 
sion of  emp]o>'ments,  93-94 — the  division 
of  labour  whets  the  inventive  genius  of 
workmen ,  95— necessity  for  improvement 
of  their  dwellings  in  large  towns,  1S3- 
184— Mr  Chadwick's  able  reports  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of,  referred  to,  184 
note— mechanics  in  great  manufacttuing 
towns  better  informed  than  agricultural 
labourers,  lb6-187 — the  former  not  more 
orderly  on  that  account,  18^— reasons 
why  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
mano&cturing  class,  tends  to  their  dis- 
content, 188-190,  193-4— the  improve- 
ment of  machinery  the  same  in  ettect  as 
the  improvement  of  their  skill  and  indus- 
try, 197-8— improved  machinery  may, 
though  rarely,  be  immediately  hijurious 
to  labourers  in  particuUir  departments, 
2u9-21U  —  improvements  in  machinery 
always  more  advantageous  to  labourers, 
as  a  class,  than  to  capitalists,  212 — the 
labouring  classes  now  generally  in  pos- 
session of  luxuries,  not  enjoyed  even  by 
the  richest  lords  of  former  times,  238— 
doubtful  whether  the  actual  services  of 
agricultural  labourers  cost  more  now 
tlian  in  1700  or  1750,  327— labourers 
form  portions  of  the  national  capital,  373 
distribution  of  wealth  among  labourers, 
landk^rds,  and  capitalists,  379,  52$'9 — 
the  capacity  of  a  coimtry  to  support  and 
employ  labourers  not  directly  dependent 
on  situation,  soil,  or  extent  of  territory, 
397 — the  wages  of  each,  rated  in  com- 
modities, determined  by  the  ratio  of  na- 
tional capital  to  the  labouring  popuhi- 
tion,  397-402 — interests  of  the  capitalist 
and  labourer  identical,  399,  435-6— the 
wages  of,  do  not  depend  on  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation,  401-2 — the  na- 
tural or  necessary  rate  of  wages,  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  necessaries,  406, 
409,  539— wide  difference  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  labourers  in  different  cli- 
mates and  countries,  412*13 — effects  of 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the 
labouring  classes,  413 — impossibility  of 
speedily  adjusting  the  supply  of  labour 
to  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
influence  thereof  on  the  welibeing  of, 


ib.  41S — any  lowering  of  th«  opinions  of 
the  labouring  class,  as  to  their  mode  of 
Uving,  a  most  serious  evil,  415— advan- 
tages of  a  high  rate  of  wages,  414,  431, 
433-6 — debasing  influence  of  a  low  rat« 
of  wages,  415-16.  431,  433-4— the  pea- 
santry of  IreUiud  instanced  as  examples, 
41t>-418— fatal  etfects  of  their  depending 
on  the  cheapest  description  of  food,  418 
— baneful  influence  of  the  immigration 
of  pauper  Irish,  on  English  and  Scotch 
labourers,  421-2^— measures  that  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  this,  422-3— ad- 
vantages of  paying  them  by  the  piece  or 
Job,  423-4 — labourers  at  piece-work,  are 
contractors  as  well  as  labourers,  423— 
injurious  etfects  that  would  ensue  frt)m 
making  their  wages  dependent  on  the 
success  of  their  employment,  424-6— M. 
Clement  quoted  on  this  subject,  425-6— 
inexpediency  of  limiting  the  hours  of  la- 
bour as  regards  those  who  are  tuijuritt 
426-8 — measures  likely  to  improve  tlie 
condition  of,  43U — the  labouring  cln»ses 
of  this  country  neither  dissipated  nor 
improvident,  433 — superior  tastes  ac- 

auired  by  them  in  latter  times,  433— 
le  influence  of  demand  on  the  condi- 
tion of  labourers,  depends  on  its  descrip- 
tion, 442 — policy  of  providing  for  the 
ablebodied,  when  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment, or  wages  adequate  to  their  sup- 
C>rt,  447-456— influence  of  the  old  poor- 
ws,  in  preventing  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  the  labouring  population,  45S-9— di- 
vision of  the  produce  of  Industr}',  minus 
rent,  between  capitali»ts  and  labourers, 
528-9 — professional  men,  menial  ser- 
vants, <kc..  all  productive  hibouren  in- 
directly, 585-7. 

LANCAftuiRB  —  comparatively  high  rate  of 
mortality  in,  and  causes  thereof,  183-4. 

La.vi>— wealth  erroneously  described  by  Smith 
as  the  **  annual  produce  of  land'and  la- 
bour," 5— of  almost  no  value  without 
labour,  66— origin  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  81 — the  author  of  the 
*•  Book  of  Job"  placed  those  who  remov- 
ed landmarks  at  the  head  of  his  list  of 
wicked  men,  ib. — the  eariy  Greeks  and 
Romans  placed  landmarks  under  the 
protection  of  the  god  Terminus,  and 
made  their  remo\'al  a  capital  offence,  ib. 
— diflicult  to  decide  whether  the  over  or 
under  renting  of  land  be  most  injurious, 
117, 516  19--Authorities  cited  in  proof  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  low-rented  farms, 
118  note — Sir  Josiah  Child  quoted  on 
the  intimate  relation  between  land 
and  trade,  179-180 — advantages  of  the 
ciutom  of  primogeniture  in  preventing 
the  ruinous  subdivision  of,  272-5— per- 
nicious effects  of  the  compulsory  division 
of  land  in  France,  274-5— evils  attend- 
ing perpetual  entails,  276 — the  registra- 
tion of  deeds  affecting  fixed  property, 
most  desirable,  294 — admirable  system 
of  registration  in  Scotland,  294-6— no 
registers  in  England  except  those  for 
York  and  Middlesex,  295 — evils  arising 
from  this  defect,  ib.^-easy  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  incumbrances  affecting 
land  in  Scotland.  295-6— ^vtl  effects  of 
the  system  of  splitting  land  in  Ireland, 
404-5,  523,  546— the  act  of  1825  against 
subletting  has  not  effectually  checked 
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thb  pernieioos  syitem,  fb. — Inflnenoe  of 
the  poor>lawB  in  preventing  the  exoee- 
live   subdivision   of  land  in  England, 
458-9— distinction  between  rent  paid  for 
the  natural  powers  of  land,  and  profits 
on    improvements,  484,  487 — no   rent 
paid  in  a  newly  settled  country,  abound- 
ing in  unappropriated  land,  484-5,  496-7 
— rent  of,  determined  by  the  degrees  of 
fertility  of  the  different  tracts  in  culti- 
ration,  485-6,  497 — the  appropriation  of 
new  land  doee  not  influence  price,  489, 
497 — the  capital  last  applied  to  land 
yields  only  the  average  rate  of  profit, 
497 — influence  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment  over    rent,   503— illustrations  of 
their  influence  over  com  and  money 
rents,  503-6 — nature  and  causes  of  the 
ordinary  improvements   of,   506 — slow 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements 
accounted  for,  507 — importance  and  ad- 
vantage of  these  improvements,  508-9— 
bifiuence  of  the  various  modes  of  letting 
land  on  agricultural  prosperity,  510-52Q 
— advantages  of  the  system  of  granting 
leases,  511 -old— various  modes  of  deter- 
mining the  rent  of  farms,  and  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  each  pointed 
out,  513— conditions  as  to  management, 
when  Judicious,  very  serviceable  to  agri- 
culture,  519-520 — impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  pro- 
per size  of  farms,  520— objections   to 
small  farms,  521-3 — Mr  Young  and  Mr 
Oliver  quoted  on  the  subject,  521-2— the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils  for 
food,  one  cause  of  the  reduction  of  profits 
in  a  populous  country,  537— effect  of 
the  decreasing  productiveness  of  the  soil 
on  the  condition  of  society,  ib.  540 — in- 
fluence of  agricultural  improvements  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  the  culti>-a- 
tion  of  poorer  soils,  541-2 — the  fall  of 
profits  consequent  on  resorting  to  poorer 
soils  severely  felt  in  an  improving  coun- 
try which  excludes  foreign  corn,  512-3 — 
immense  increase  of  our  agricuitunil  pro- 
duce since  177U,  546. 
Landlords — absenteeism  not  prejudicial,  so 
far  as  their  expenditure  is  concerned, 
158 — their    non-residence    may    retard 
agricultural  improvements  and  the  re- 
finement of  society,  ib.  note— distribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  Inbourers.   land- 
lords, and  capitalists,  379.  528-9 — bene- 
ficial etfects  of  the  old  poor-law  in  en- 
listing their  opposition  to  the  too  rapid 
increase  of    the    labouring  population, 
4.57-8 — they  are  the  proper   parties   to 
administer  relief  to  the  poor  on    their 
estates,    464-7,    472  —  agricultural    im- 
provements OS  advantageous  to  them  as 
to  ail  other  classes,  54i3-— not  really  gain- 
ers by  the  former  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  509-.510 — the 
want  of  leases  as  injurious  to  landlords 
as  to  tenants,  512. 
Laudrroale.  Lori>— his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  "Wealth,"  referred 
to,  59J<. 
*•  Law    of    Copyrights    and    Patk.vts," 

(Godson's I  referred  to,  .303  note. 

Laws — those  of  political  economy  defined.  1 

^-early  Greek  and  Roman  laws  as  to  the 

removal  of  landmarks,  HI — Roman  law 

as  to  game  quoted,  an — inconsistency  of 


tbt  Roman  law  as  Co  the  eapoeure  tad 
rearing  of  children,  227 — Bladotooe 
quoted  on  the  Englisfa  hiw  as  toderiainf 
real  property,  270 — law  of  average  iSee 
Insunuiee) — Lord  Manafleld  qnoced  oo 
the  neceesity  for  cleemew  and  stanpbdty 
in  our  mercantile  law,  278— evils  of  the 
multiplication  of  laws  regarding  cocd- 
meree,  278-9— much  has  lately  been  done, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done,  to  sim- 
plify them,  ib. — importance  of  tbebaak- 
niptcy  laws,  and  dUBcultiee  mrroandinf 
them,  280  mnguinary  natme  of  the 
eariy  Roman  laws  as  to  baakniptey, 
280-1— distinction  in  the  English  law 
between  insolvency  and  hsuikrapccy,  381 
—absurd  state  of  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  till  recently,  288-9 — review  of  tbs 
poor-laws  from  the  43d  of  Eliiabcth 
downwards,  456-472^ — Mr  Young  qootcd 
oo  the  law  of  settlement,  45IM01I— Im. 
provements  lately  effected  in  the  Isvs 
respecting  friendly  societies,  479— evils 
attending  the  existence  of  sumptuary 
laws,  572-4 — Michaelis'  worlc  on  the  law 
of  Moses  cited,  566  note. 
Lasarbttos.  See  Quarantine. 
LiAaBs — importance  of,  and  their  beneficial 
influence  over  agriculture,  511-13— a 
tenant-at-will,  from  the  nature  of  his 
tenure,  cannot  afford  to  make  improve- 
ments, 511-2 — the  want  of  leases  as  in- 
jurious to  landlords  as  to  tenants.  513— 
Mr  Loudon  quoted  on  thb  subject,  ib. 
— their  influence  in  creating  the  extraor- 
dinary spread  of  improvements  in  sieot- 
land,  513— a  period  of  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty-one years  the  best  for  leases  of  ordinary 
tillage  fiarms,  ib.— Kiifferent  modes  of  de- 
derminiog  the  rent  of  farms,  ib.— condi- 
tions as  to  managem<  nt  should  be  in- 
serted in  them,  519-520. 
Lboal  Tribunals — should  be  accessible,  at 
a  moderate  expense,  to  all  wishing  to 
appeal  to  them,  278. 
Lbibnitz — Ills  fame  would  have  been  greater, 
and  more  durable,  had  his  energies  been 
more  concentrated.  96 — Gibbon's  cha- 
racter of  him  quoted,  ib. 
Lkoislators — the  economist  should  study 

their  worlu,  21. 
LaoiBLATi'RK.  (See  also  (rotrmmm/)— seve- 
ral statutes  passed  in  England  against 
the  exportation  of  precious  metals.  'J7-28 
— law  passed,  so  late  as  1721,  probibitiog 
the  wearing  of  calicoes,  35^this  law  re- 
pealed in  1736,  as  regarded  British  ma- 
nufactures, ib. — the  power  to  erect  ex- 
clusive monopolies,  by  patent,  abolished 
in  1624,  35 — statutes  prohtbiting  tJie  ex- 
portation of  foreign  coin  and  bullion 
repealed  in  1663.  39 — want  of  police 
and  statutory  regulations  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  inferior  buildings  in  larre 
towns,  183-184 — beneficial  operatk>n  of 
the  factory  act  (3  and  4  William  IV., 
c.  103),  185 — no  act  of  the  legislaturs 
can  add  anything  to  the  capital  of  a 
country,  226 — the  act  1  and  2  Willuun 
IV.  inefiectual  in  totally  suppresstag  the 
truck  system,  296— the  statute  of  ap- 
prenticeship, notwithstanding  the  ano- 
malies to  which  it  gave  rise,  not  repealed 
till  1814,  389-9— the  act  of  1825,  a^ainsS 
subletting  in  Ireland,  not  effectual  in 
checking  iliis  pernicious  system,  404 — 
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Operation  of  the  varioua  pcor-k&wi  con- 
sidered, 456-472— 4icts  embodyini^  regu- 
lationtas  to  friendly  societies  refenred  to, 
479 — iiaury  laws  virtually  repealed  by  2 
and  3  Vict.,  c.  37, 5A6. 
LxTRCMNB,  M.— cited  as  to  the  price  of  wheat 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  3^  note. 
LBTTSRa— the  conveyance  of,  the  only  branch 
of  industry  in  which  government  should 
engage,  2^6-7. 
LsviATRAN— (Uobbe's)  quoted,  64. 
LiPB  AxMOTriBa— their  tendency  to  weaken 
the  principle  of  accumulation,    257 — 
thoee  granted  by  government  most  objec- 
tionable, ib. 
LiPB  I]V8iniANcs--beneflcial   effecte  of  the 

practice  of,  256-7. 
LioHTHot'SKs— could  not  be  erected  or  man- 
aged on  any  general  system  without  the 
co-operation  of  government,  304 — fiici- 
Uty  and  security  afforded  by  them  to 
navigation,  304--charges  on  shipping, 
on  their  account,  should  be  as  low  as 
possible,  ib. 
Literary  Mbm — ^their   pecuniary  earnings 
inconsiderable,  and  out  of  proportion  to 
their  toil,  391-3. 
LiVBRPOOL — rates  of  mortality  in,  during 
1773  and  at  present,  showing  the  de- 
crease, 183 — necessity  for  enforcing  im- 
provement in  the  wretdied  dwellings  of 
the  labouring  dassee  there,  183. 
Loan.    See  Credit 

LoAXS — government  loans  in  the  shape  of  life 
annuities  or  tontines,  objectionable,  257 
—injurious    influence   of  government 
loans  on  the  rate  of  interest,  and  on 
wages,  553-6 —advantage  of  a  govern- 
ment loan  to  the  moneyed  interest,  564-5 
— liability  of  government  securities  to  be 
affected  by  political  considerations,  &&, 
565— the  rate  of  interest  on,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  risk  incurred  by 
lenders,  ib. — mischievous  effect  of  gov- 
ernment interference  as  to  interest  on, 
566. 
LocKB — reference  to  his  works  **  on  the  lower- 
ing of  interest,  and  raising  the  value  of 
money,"  42  note—quoted  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  value  from  labour,  64-67 — his 
erroneous  doctrine  that  all  t'ues,  how- 
ever imposed,   must  ultimately  fall  on 
land,  alluded  to,  67  note— quoted  as  to 
the  use  of  iron,  105  note— quoted  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  taste  for  luxuries,  576-7. 
LoNOON — rates  of  mortality  in,  during  tiie 
first  half  of  last  centurr,  and  in  1846, 
showing  the  decrease,  183 — necessity  for 
enforcing  improvement  in  the  dwellings 
of  its  poor,  ib. — ^the  system  pursued  in 
,         its  foundling  hospital  beneficial,  247 — 
comparatively  few  children  exposed  in,  ib 

L'ORDRB  NATtmBL  BT  EsSBimBL  DBS  So- 

CIBTB8  PoLiTiquBS — (do  la  Rivi^,) 
quoted,  48. 

LouooN ,  J.  C— quoted  on  the  evil  influence 
of  tenancy  at  will,  51 2 — quoted  as  to  the 
small  profits  of  farmers,  526-7. 

LucA.N— quoted  on  the  force  of  popukir  cla- 
mour, 549. 

LucRBTive — quotation  from,  on  ambition, 
575. 

Luxvnv — a  tendency  to  luxury  denounced  by 
ancient  moralists  as  fraught  with  evil,  12 
—quotation  from  Tacitus  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  ib.  note— 


this  prejudice  retained  a  powerful  infla- 
ence  in  the  middle  ages,  12 — tendency 
of  taxes  on  luxuries  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
443,  556— erroneous  opinion  once  preva- 
lent, that  the  production  and  consump- 
tion  of  luxuries  were  unprofitable,  574— 
beneficial  infiuence  of  a  taste  f«r,  as  a 
stimulus  to  ambition,  575,  588-589  — 
Paley,  Locke,  Holinshed,  Voltaire,  and 
Gamier,  quoted  on  this  subject,  576-9-^ 
the  selfish  passions  not  strengthMied  by 
a  taste  for  luxuries,  581 — ^Theorie  da 
Luxe  and  Dr  Johneon  quoted  on  the 
good  effecU  of  this  taste,  588  note,  588- 
590 — the  influence  of  a  taste  for  emuw 
meats,  the  same  as  that  for  other  luxu- 
ries, 588 
LuzAc,  M.  DB— quoted  as  to  the  evils  which 

Sew  out  of  the  opprearive  taxation  of 
olland,  552  and  note. 

Mablv,  a  BBS — sophistry  of  his  reasoning 
against  the  right  of  pri\-ate  property,  89 
—quoted  on  man's  progressive  nature, 
and  his  insatiable  thirst  for  acquisition, 
580. 
3rCcLLocH  —  reference    to  his   edition   of 
•*  Smith's  Wealth  of  NaUons,"  63,  386, 
509  note*— to  his  **  Commercial  Diction- 
ary," 123,  253,  346  note*— to  his  '*  Geo- 
grapliical  Dictionary,  184, 515, 579  notes 
—to  his  "Treatise  on  Taxation,"  264, 
548  notes — to  his  '*  Treatise  on  Succes- 
sion to  Property,"  278  note  —  to  his 
**  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  550 
note. 
Machixbrv — tendency  of  the  division  of  ki- 
bour  to  facilitate  the  invention  of,  95, 
103 — a  large  proportion  of  our  superior 
comforts  and  enjoyments  owing  to  its 
employment,  105-107 — wonderiul  effects 
of  the  inventions  of   Hargreaves  and 
others,  adverted  to,  105-107, 123— the  su- 
periority and  clieapness  of  our  manu&c- 
tured  goods,  and  the  great  foreign  de- 
mand consequent  thereon,  the  rnult  of 
its  excellence,  107— adx'antageous  only, 
as  it  presses  some  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture into  our  service  to  perform  work, 
176— supposed  bad  consequences  of  its 
improvement  fallacious,  197— errors  of 
M.  Si!*mondi  on  this  subject  expoeed, 
197-211 — the  improvement  of,  the  same 
in  effect  as  the  improvement  of  the  skill 
of  the  Libourer,  ib.  198— Unproved  ma- 
chinery increases  the  aggreirate  demand 
for  hibour,  though  it  may  lessen  it  in  one 
particubir   bmndt,  206-210 — the    im- 
provement of,  in  the  end,  beneficial  to 
aU  chisses,  211,  212,  215,  401,  note  B 
end  of  vol. — hnprovements  in,  always 
more  advantageous  to  bbourers,  as  a 
class,  than  to  capitalists,  212 — these  im- 
provements may  reduce  the  profits  of 
capitalists,  and  destroy  a  portion  of  their 
capital,  but  cannot  diminish  the  average 
wages  of  hibour,  212, 401— supposed  case 
advanced  by  Mr  Ricardo,  barely  possible, 
and  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing 
state  of,  214-15 — the  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested ascribe  gluts  to  the  employment  of 
machinery,  2M — restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  nuichinery,  of  less  conse- 
quence than  manufacturers  suppose,  376 
— no  limits  to  the  improvement  of,  538. 
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Madrid— «xc«uive  mortality  of  fouudlinga 
in,  2k>-7. 

Maoistratks  —  eminently  productlTe  con- 
sumers, from  the  security  afforded  by 
them,  5tfl. 

MA2.TBCS.  Mr — his  definition  of  wealth  inac* 
curate,  5— his  objections  to  Smith's  de- 
finition of  it  Just,  ib.  6 — his  woric  on  po- 
litical economy  cited,  5— his  error  as  to 
capital  employed  in  agxiculture  being  the 
most  productive,  171^4iia  error  on  the 
subject  of  gluts  exposed,  aoi^uoted  as 
to  the  causes  of  demand,  lb. — his  mis- 
take regarding  the  transfer  of  capital, 
311-212 — has  shown  the  mischievous 
effect  of  giving  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
population,  227 — was  the  first  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  important  effects  of 
the  tendency  of  population  to  keep  up 
with ,  or  outrun  the  means  of  fubsistence, 
227 — quoted  as  to  the  natural  checks  to 
the  progress  of  population ,  231,  235-6 — 
quoted  on  the  regulation  of  national 
happiness,  235-6— not  the  real  discoverer 
of  tlie  tlieory  of  rent,  484  note— quoted 
on  the  important  distinction  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry, 
4U5-6 — has  espoused  Smith's  erroneous 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of 
profits  in  populous  coun  tries,  5.16— quoted 
on  the  influence  of  increasing  sterility 
of  soil  in  the  reduction  of  profits,  540. 

Man — the  constunption  of  wealth  indispen- 
sable to  his  existence,  7 — his  aversion  to 
labour  subdued  by  its  necessity  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  ib.^wealtli  neces- 
sary  to  the  cultivation  of  his  nobler 
finculties,  8— evil  effects  of  in\'esting  him 
with  irresponsible  power,  18— but  for  his 
passion  for  accumulation,  he  could  never 
iiave  emerged  from  tlie  savage  state,  lb. 
•—the  economist  should  study  man  in 
every  different  situation,  21 — his  pro- 
gress from  the  savage  state  towards  civi- 
lisation divided  into  three  stages,  63,  64 
— his  reason  susceptible  of  indetinite  im- 
provement, 7ti — his  progressive  nntiire 
considered,  76-77 — his  reaM)n  superior 
to  instinct,  ib.— effect  of  anibitiuii  on  liis 
conduct,  77— operation  of  the  principle 
of  increase  .is  a  stimulus  to  his  indiutry, 
78 — industr}'  advaotngeous  to  man  apart 
from  the  wealth  it  prrtcures,  7S-7'J — man 
himself  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
national  capital,  121 — his  natural  as  well 
as  acquired  powers  form  a  capital  realised 
in  bis  person,  ib. — Smith's  observations 
un  this  subject  quoted,  ib.  122 — his 
talents  also  form  part  of  the  fortune  of 
the  society  to  whicii  he  belong,  121 — a 
Mexican  and  Englishman,  their  state 
and  relative  natural  advantages  con- 
trasted, 122  —  self-interest  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  his  industry  and  in- 
genuity. 151 — each  individual  the  best 
judqe  of  what  is  advantasreous  for  him- 
self, ib.  —  mankind  chiefly  indebted  to 
cities  for  civilisation  and  just  notions  of 
government,  1J)2  —  man  needs  no  arti- 
ficial stimulus  to  matrimony,  228 — the 
demand  for  men,  like  that  for  any  other 
commodity,  regulates  their  production, 
220 — repose  and  a  contempt  for  wealth 
and  power,  inconsistent  with  his  nature 
and  destiny,  5H0 — the  bulk  of  mankind 
olways  prefer  the  palpable  though  vulgar 


distinctfcxia  of  rank  and  rsdMt,  to  tL« 
highest  moral  and  intaUectual  eodow. 
ments,  581. 

MAsrcNKSTBR— rates  of  mortality  in,  dnring 
1770,  and  at  preaant,  abowiiiff  the  de- 
CfMse,  183— necessity  for  cnfordng  ioi- 
provcmsnt  in  tlie  wretdied  dweUiap  of 
the  working-daasss  there,  Ib.  184. 

Manual  Lasour  not  mor«  peoductivs  thn 
mental,  74*75w 

MAKsnxLD,  Lord,  quoted  on  tbo 
for  dsamess  and  aimpUdty  ia 
ttlslaw,  278. 

MANvrAcnraB*— pr«(jiidiesB  sntcrtaiaed  bj 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  to. 
10 — in  Athens  and  Ron*  they  vers 
carried  on  by  slaviss  or  tho  dregs  of 
the  people,  ib. — those  ancient  pnju- 
dices  retained  a  powerfol  influence  in 
tlie  middle  ages,  12— drcumstaaces 
which  led  to  restrictions  on  industry,  33- 
35— rise,  progress,  and  dodine  of  the 
protective  system,  34-37 — till  1735, 
woollen  and  silk  were  encouraged  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  cottoa 
manu&cttires,  35— labour  as  creative  of 
utility  and  wealth  in  manuCsctnres,  as  in 
agricultmv,  4tt,  173— definition  of  maao- 
iJMrturing  labour,  as  distinguislMd  fhva 
agrirtiltural  and  ooauDsrdaJ,  73 — the 
demand  and  competition  of  Europe  and 
America  necessary  to  bring  our  niaau- 
Csctures  to  their  prsasnt  improved  siaas, 
W — ^the  superiority  and  dteapness  ef  oar 
manu&cturea  the  results  of  our  madii- 
sery ,  107 — no  certain  conduskMi  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  ean  be  drawn 
nrom  the  state  of  its  mannfartarss,  113- 
114 — a  district  abounding  in  eoal,  with 
easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  internal  na- 
vigation, the  natural  seat  of  manufse- 
tures,  139 — improved  roads  and  canals 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  gieat 
manufiscturing  towns,  142-143 — raadi 
and  canals  cheapen  raw  produce  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  manufacturei 
to  those  of  the  country,  142-143— a<i- 
vantaees  of  the  emplo>-ment  of  capital 
in,  173-174 — no  real  distmction  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indiu- 
try,  175 — nature  does  more  for  manu- 
factures tlian  for  agriculture.  176— arn- 
cultunU,  manu^turing,  aud  commer- 
cial industr>'  inseparably  connected.  \TJ 
**EdinburghReview"  qaoted  as  to  the  ma- 
tiud  dependence  of  the  different  branches 
of  industry,  180-181 — unheaJthin«s8  not 
the  general  cluuacter  of  manufactonPK 
industry,  181 — this  proved  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  rate  of  mortidity  in  tlM 
period  during  which  manufactures  havt 
most  rapidly  progressed,  ib.,  182— ratetf 
of  mortality  in  tlM  great  manuiactunD^ 
cities  and  towns,  sliowing  the  decrease. 
183 — the  minute  subdivision  of  labour 
in,  not  pernicious  to  tlie  mental  facul- 
ties, 186-187 — mechanics  in  lar^  marj- 
facturing  towns  more  intelligent  tlian 
agricultural  labourers,  ib. — reasons  whv 
their  superior  intellicence  does  not  pro- 
duce contentment,  188-190.  103-11*4— 
dangers  incident  to  the  exceasi\'e  grovih 
of,  in  countries  principally  dependent 
on  foreign  demand,  189,  li/5,  644 — luw- 
ing  advanced  so  fax  without  dieck.  ti^ 
manufacturing  system  must  now  ha\t 
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fuU  scope,  191-2,  544~meaMirea  likely 
to  avert  the  evils  that  may  ariae  from 
their  rapid  growth,  102 — ^to  a  certain 
point  they  are  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage, and,  if  injurious,  are  only 
so  in  their  excess,  192— attempts  to  re- 
gulate modes  of  manufiicture  most  inju- 
rious, 293-4 — M.  V.  Rouz  quoted  on 
this  subject,  294  note — no  exclusive  com- 
pany should  be  established  for  carrying 
on  any  tort  of,  301-2 — vicissitude  to 
which  they  are  liable,  render  necessary 
a  oompnlsory  provision  for  the  unem- 
ployed during  adversity,  447 — important 
distinction  between  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  494,  539-540— Mr 
Malthus  quoted  on  this  subject,  495-6 — 
circtmistances  which  determine  the  ave- 
nge rate  of  profit,  532-542— constant 
increase  in  the  product! venees  of  manu- 
Cuturing  industry,  539-540 — unless  a 
corn-importing  country  presen'e  ascen- 
dancy in  manufactines,  her  population 
will  be  exposed  to  extreme  privations, 
543— restraints  on  the  free  importation 
of  com,  as  a  ciieck  to  tiie  too  rapid  pro- 
gress of  manufactures,  considered.  543-4 
— influence  of  the  oppressive  taxation  of 
Holland  in  causing  tlie  decline  of  its  ma- 
nufacturing prosperity,  551  note — faU  in 
the  prices  of  cottons  during  the  war,  555. 

MAJiurACTUiiBiia — the  employment  of  woric- 
people  of  various  degrees  of  skill  and 
force  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  division  of  htbour,  97 — advantages 
resulting  to  them,  from  the  formation  of 
a  separate  mercantile  dan,  142— great 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer in  competing  with  foreigners,  152 
— groundlessness  of  the  fears  entertained 
by  silk  manufacturers  as  to  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  commercial  reforms,  156 — little 
sympathy  between  their  workpeople  and 
the  great  manufacturers,  193-19<^— their 
power  to  employ  labour  not  measured  by 
the  total  amount  of  their  capital,  but  by 
that  which  is  circulating,  211  •212-advan- 
tages  derived  by  dishonest  manufacturers 
from  the  truck  system,  296 — this  system 
still  extensively  practised,  though  con- 
trary to  law,  296. 

MAirvKss — benefit  conferred  on  agriculture 
by  the  introduction  of  bone-manure,  545. 

MaKiNX  IxsiniAXCs.    See  Insuranor. 

MA»a.BTS— division  of  labour  most  advanta- 
geous where  there  is  an  extensive  mar- 
ket, 96 — there  can  be  no  lasting  glut 
caused  by  the  increased  powers  of  pro- 
duction ,  199— OS  our  powers  of  production 
increase,  almost  boundless  markets  daily 
open  to  ua,203— hifluence  of  new  and  com- 
peting markets  in  occasioning  gluts,  221. 

Marriaosb.    See  Matrimony. 

Matrimony- mischievous  effects  of  stimulat- 
ing population,  by  encouraging  early 
marriages,  227 — man  needs  no  adventi- 
tious inducement  to,  228 — checks  in  ci- 
vilised societies  to  the  passion  for,  ib.  235 
— difAculty  in  suddenly  changing  the 
habits  of  a  people  in  this  respect,  236^ 
these  habits,  however,  very  sensibly  af- 
fected by  clianges  in  the  condition  of 
society,  ib. — influence  of  the  price  of 
wheat  on  the  number  of  nuirriages,  400 
— influence  of  the  poor-laws  in  prevent- 
ing hnprovident  unions,  460-2. 


Mawb,  Mr — cited  as  to  the  absurd  specuU- 
tions  indulged  in  on  the  opening  of  the 
Brazilian  trade,  350  and  note. 

Measurb  op  Vai^ux.  See  Standard  and 
Valut, 

Mbasurbs.  See  GovemmnU  and  WH^U 
and  Meatures. 

MscHANica.  See  £a!*ourvr«  and  Workpeople. 

Mbchanics'  I.vsTiTUTioxa— advantages  re- 
sulting from  them,  123. 

^  MbDITAZIOXI    SULLA    ECOXOMIA    POLITI- 

CA,"  (Count  di  Verri's)  quoted  as  to  th« 
operations  of  industry,  52  note— cited  as 
to  the  nature  of  money,  135  note. 

Mblon— one  of  the  ablest  French  writers  es- 
pousing the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
eystetn^  37. 

Mboical  Mbn — Govemroent  should  enforce 
a  s>-stem  of  examinatk>n  as  to  their  com- 
petency, 305-6. 

Mendicity— destructive  effects  of  its  preva- 
lence.   See  Poor. 

MB.MGOTTI — cited,  36 — he  noticed  the  depend- 
ence of  demand  on  production,  217  note. 

Mbnials.    See  ServanUi. 

Mbntai.  Faculties — the  extreme  subdivi- 
sion of  Ubour  in  factories  not  injurious 
to  those  of  the  workpeople,  186-1»7. 

Mental  LAOoim  as  productive  as  manual, 
74-75. 

*'  Memoir  oy  the  Means  op  Ambndi.mo 

AND  ReDRBSSINO  THE   COMMERCE  OP 

THE  (Dutch)  REPUBLic"  referred  to, 
552  note. 

Mb.ntz— evil  effects  of  the  establishment  of  a 
foundling  hospital  there,  248. 

Mercantile  Law.    See  Law. 

Mercantile  Bills.    See  BiUe. 

Mbrcantilb  System — circumstances  which 
led  to  its  orighi,  28-29— iu  grand  object, 
the  monopoly  of  the  precious  metals, 
SO— circumstances  which  secured  its  as- 
cendency, 33-35— the  promulgation  of 
Colbert's  tariff  sometimes  erroneously 
considered  as  the  era  of  the  mercantile 
system,  36 — M.  Storch  quoted  as  to  its 
mischievous  effects,  37-38— list  of  tlie 
ablest  writers  in  its  favour,  37  note— cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  downfall,  38. 

Merchants— origin  of  the  class,  139-140 — 
subdivided  into  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  140— advantages  of  this  subdivi- 
sion, ib.,  141  —  the  formation  of  a  se- 
parate mercantile  class  adds  materially 
to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  142. 

BIbssancb,  M.,— quoted  on  the  influence  of 
the  price  of  com  on  the  rate  of  morta- 
Uty,  4U9-410. 

Metallic  Cl^rency.    See  Coine, 

Mbtals,  Precious.    See  Gold  and  Silver. 

Metayer— evils  of  the  metayer  principle  of 
letUng  land  on  the  Continent,  515^— vari- 
ous works  referred  to,  for  accounts  of  tlie 
practical  woridng  of  the  system  on  the 
Continent  and  in  India,  ib.  note. 

3IxTBLEnKAMP.  M. — referred  to,  on  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  public  debt  of  Holland, 
551  note. 

Mbthuen  Treaty — its  influence  in  prevent- 
ini:;  the  cultivation  of  oiu:  commercial 
intercourse  with  France,  161. 

Mexico— the  indolence  of  its  inhabitants  as- 
cribed to  the  Cscility  of  procuring  food 
from  the  banana,  579  note— the  article 
on  Mexico,  in  the  **  Geographical  Dic- 
ttonary,"  cited,  ib. 
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MicHAKLi«— cited  as  to  tlie  orifin  of  tlie 
prejudice  against   taking  interest,  566 
note. 
MiooLB  AoB»— the  prejudices  of  tlie  andents 
against  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
kuury  retained  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  middle  ages,  13— the  limited  inter- 
eoorse  among  states,  in  those  times,  pre- 
vented the  culttration   of  economical 
science,  13. 
MiUTAKT.    See  Army. 
MiUTAKv  Smrics.— Cicero  quoted  in  eulogy 

of,  11  note. 
MiLmx— an  unsuitable  Corce  for  mpptesiint 

dffturbanoe,  208. 
Miu.,  Mr  Jamss— his  **  Elements  of  PoUti- 
cal  Economy**  referred  to,  266  note— his 
error  in  supponnf  tliat  an   influx  of 
money  Ilos  no  influence  over  industry, 
557  note. 
Mills.    See  Factories. 
MiLLBH,  Mr — Im  **  llUtoricil  View  of  the 
Engliah  Govemiueuf*  referred  to,  li^ 
note. 
MiLXB,  Mr — his  work  on  Annuities  and  the 
Carlisle  Table  referred  to,  2oO  and  note 
—quoted  on  the  influence  of  the  price  of 
wlMat  on  population,  4Uii. 
Mi!«D.    See  Mental  FacuUiet. 
Mi. MBS — measures  neoesiary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  in,  3U7. 
MiniSTKRs.    See  GovemmeMt. 
Mi.MT— evils  that  irould  flow  from  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  standard,  560-1. 
MiRABBAC,  MARquis  DB— B  disdple  of  Ques- 

nay,  50— list  of  his  works,  5U  note. 
BIoHAMMBDAX  CouxTRiBs  —  their  vicious 
system  of  government,  the  real  cause  of 
tiieir  depopulation,  232. 
Mosf ARCBV— 4m  absolute  monarchy,  with  the 
securities  enjoyed  by  a  free  state,  will 
advance  as  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, 57-58. 
Mo.HBT— circumstances  whidi  led  to  the  in- 
troduction and  use  of,  131-132— deflni- 
tiou  of,  132 — inti.iite  variety  of  commo- 
dities u;9ed  as  money  in  diri'erent  coun- 
tries  and  periods,  ib. — qualities  indi;>pen- 
sable  to,  132, 13.i-caLue3  of  the  pncious 
metal*  being  uied  ai  money  by  all  civi- 
lised communiiies,  13:! — precious  uieraU 
tint  Uatnl  as  money  in  bars  and  in.ots, 
134 — great  antiijUity  of  the  practice  of 
coininar,  ib. — tho  Uoe  of  coin  does  not 
atfect  the  principle  of  exclianges,  ib. — 
cuinas^  saves  the  trouble  of  weighing 
and  ujioaying  gold  and  silver,  but  nothing 
more,  ib.^oins  not  the  siffns  of  value, 
but  commodities  poAsessing  real  in- 
trinsic value.  135 — a  bill  the  sign  of  the 
money  to  lie  given  for  it,  ib. — money 
not  only  the  universal  equivalent  used 
by  society,  but  the  stamlarxl  for  compar- 
ing the  values  of  all  sorts  of  products, 
ib.— evU  effects  of  any  change  in  the 
value  of,  ib. — fount  di  Verri  one  of  tiie 
tiret  to  show  cle;u"ly  wiiat  it  is,  and  wlmt 
it  is  not,  13.5  note — an  increase  in  its 
value  more prejudiciiil  than adhuiuution, 
i;Hi — ,x,  diminution  in  its  value,  though 
injurious  to  individuals,  sometimes  of 
Hiitional  advantage,  ib.— their  cost,  and 
the  expense  of  their  carri:ii;e,  »erious 
di-awbaclis  to  the  useof  the  precious  metals 
.la  a  medium  of  exchange,  ib. — [KiiHit  the 
111.-  most  gcuerui  and  least  objectionable 


substitute  for  coin,  131^— importaBos  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measures  for  improvinf  oar 
monetary  system,  lilS,  203— diflknlty 
in  disposing  of  commodities  ia  foivtfcn 
markets  caused  in  most  cases  by  cfaanfei 
in  the  quantttv  and  value  of  money  asd 
restricttons  on*  trade,  202— gliita  doc  at- 
tributable to  its  scarcity  wfa«i  its  vmlus 
is  steady,  217-8-— derangaooents  in  the 
ordinary  cfaanneb  of  commerce,  from  a 
sodden  change  in  its  qnantity  sad 
vahie,  218-220  effects  of  an  incrsaas  of 
its  quantity,  218— «frects  of  adecreass  ia 
its  quantity,  ib.,  219  ininnns  ooose- 
quenoes  of  tlie  ovar-issae  of  paper  ia 
America,  dnrinje  183S  and  ISM,  ib.— 
government  should  have  charge  of  tb» 
iflue  of  paper,  as  well  as  of  coined  money, 
290-1 — the  value  of,  not  mBtenally  di- 
minished since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, 326-7— tlie  wages  of  labour  not  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  money  in 
ciiruLitk>n,  401— the  rate  of  profit  m- 
creased  by  a  fall  in  tlie  value  of  money, 
and  rice  'vtr»a,  556-9— David  lluBw'a 
erroneous  view  of  the  operation  of  an 
influx  of  money,  55tv-7 — Mr  Mill  also  ia 
error  on^tbis  subject,  557  noCB— effect  of 
a  fiill  in  the  value  of,  on  persons  with 
flsed  incomes,  557-8— inflnenee  of  an 
accidental  depredatkm  of  the  cmrency 
in  lightening  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
and  vice  ver$a,  5j&— evils  that  wouki 
flow  from  a  depreciation  of  the  standard 
by  legislative  enactment,  501^1. 

Most  BY  Ubnts.    See  BaUs. 

MoNtBO  LxTERBST.    See  CapUaHtls. 

Monopoly — monopolies  may  enrich  a  few, 
but  are  destructive  of  nntlonal  wealth  and 
the  freedom  of  industry,  17— that  of  the 
predous  metals,  the  gmnd  object  of  the 
mereatttUe  tyttcm,  30— extent  to  ^lich 
it  was  carried  in  Elizabeth's  time,  35— 
the  power  to  erect  monopolies  then 
looked  on  as  a  valuable  branch  of  the 
prerogative,  ib. — the  genuine  spirit  of 
commerce  inconsistent  with  its  selfish 
and  sliallow  policy,  3:>— a  violation  of 
the  riuht  of  property,  S3 — the  folly  of 
thb  system,  and  the  ruinous  contests 
arising  ^m  it,  now  obvious,  1-45— ad- 
>-antaces  resulting  and  to  result  from 
Mr  lluskisson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
commercLil  reforms,  156 — the  abotition 
of  restrictive  regulations  the  best  guard 
against  the  dechne  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, 166 — no  exclusive  company  shoukl 
be  established  for  carrying  on  any  sort 
of  manufacture,  301-2  —  questionable 
propriety  of  the  monopoly  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  3u2 — that  of 
the  Bank  of  England  may,  under 
conditions,  be  advantageously  conti- 
nued, ib. — propriety  of  granting  (latents 
for  new  inventions,  for  a  limited  tim«, 
3(>*2  3  —  intluencH!  of  nionopulies  ou 
prices,  334-5. 

MoxTKSi^riKi' — quoted  on  the  cause  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest  in  Malioroetan 
countries,  111-112 — quoted  as  to  the 
regulation  of  the  principle  of  population. 
22:j — quoted  as  to  the  sApenditure  of 
tho  rich.  5:^-3. 

MoK.\L  Hkstrai.vt.  See  ^fatrimc^^y  and 
Pn/ntlation. 

Mon.\L  :»<  ic.NCE.     Sec  Scknce. 
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MoRALiaTd— th«  phaoaophy  of  the  ancients 
unfavourable  to  tiie  cultivation  of  poli- 
tical economy,  12— origin  of  tlieir  pre- 
judice against  luxury  and  retinement, 
5S1-2. 

Morrison,  Mr  Jamka— liis  able  tracts  on 
railway  legislation  referred  to,  liOl  note. 

Mortality— diminution  of  the  rate  of,  dur- 
ing the  most  rapid  profltreas  of  manufac- 
tures, a  proof  that  this  branch  of  industry 
is  not  generally  unhealthy,  li4l-182 — 
proportion  of  deaths  at  different  periods 
during  the  progress  of  our  population, 
182-Hcauscs  of  tlie  decrease  of,  ib. — rates 
of,  in  London,  during  the  first  half  of  last 
century  and  in  1946,  183— rates  of,  in 
Mandiester  In  1770  and  at  present,  ib. 
— urates  of,  in  Liverpool  in  1773  and  at 
present,  ib.— high  ratio  of,  in  Lancashire 
accounted  for,  ib.— obstacles  existing  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  its  fitrtlier 
decrease,  ib.-l84 — measures  necessary  to 
insure  its  farther  decrease,  lS3-184-^tIie 
*  slow  increase  of  population  in  densely- 
peopled  countries  not  caused  by  increased 
mortality,  but  by  a  diminution  of  birtlis, 
234— excessive  mortality  of  foundlings  in 
various  countries  stated,  2-46-7  —the  aver- 
age law  of,  in  England,  pretty  acciuntely 
represented  by  tlie  Carlisle  Table,  25^«— 
intiuence  of  tlie  price  of  com  on  the  rate 
of,  409-410— Mr  MUneand  M.  Messance 
quoted  on  tliis  subject,  ib. 

MoRTOAoss — ^the  registration  of,  in  Scotland 
render  them  unexceptionable  securities 
there,  2d4— no  registers  in  England  ex- 
cept those  of  York  and  Middlesex,  294-5 
—evils  arising  from  this  defect,  2U&— 
easy  mode  of  ascertaining  the  inctmi- 
brances  affecting  land  in  Scotland,  2!)5-G 
— rate  of  interest  on  good  mercantile  bills 
of  short  dates,  lower  tlmn  that  on  mort- 
gages, £60. 

Moscow— excessive  mortality  of  foundlings 
in,  540. 

M0VXAB1.X8 — the  equal  division  of,  among 
children,  not  attended  by  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  subdivision  of  land,  275. 

Mu2v,  Mr— Ills  ingenious  comparison  illustra- 
tive of  the  advantage  of  exporting  gold 
and  silver,  quoted,  29  and  note— quoted 
on  the  mode  of  increasing  wealth  by 
foreign  trade,  31 — his  erroneous  theory 
as  to  foreign  trade,  32 — one  of  the  ablest 
English  Mrriters  espousing  the  principles 
of  the  mercantile  system,  2tl  note. 

MuTiLATTOx.    See  Foundlingt. 

National  Dbbt— rapid  increase  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  Holland  between 
1579  and  1678,  531  note — injurious  in- 
fluence of  government  loans  on  the  rate 
of  interest  and  on  wages,  553-6— vast 
importance  of  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  562  —  liability  of  govern- 
ment securities  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
political  considerations,  tScc.  565. 

National  Education.    See  Education, 

National  AVbalth.    See  WcaUK. 

Nations — no  nation  ever  diitinguisbed  in 
philosophy  or  the  tine  arts  without  being 
celebrated  also  for  its  ridies,  9 — their 
limited  intercourse  during  the  middle 
ages,  prevented  the  cultivation  of  political 
and  economical  science,  13  —  circuin- 
slances  not  noticed  by  ordinary  obser- 


vers, often  exercise  a  powerful  iutiuence 
over  national  prosperity,  20— tlieir  con- 
dition affected  by  so  many  circum- 
stances,  tliat  none  but  the  ablest  obser- 
vers can  distinguish  between  cause  and 
eti'ect,  ib. — the  economist  should  study 
ever>thing  tliat  can  tiu*ow  hv;ht  on  the 
cause*  wliidi  accelerate  or  retard  tlie 
progress  of  nations,  21  —  tlie  fate  of, 
erroneoujily  compared  to  that  of  indi- 
viduals, 77  —  the  wealthiest  nation  is 
cieteri*  paribus  the  mo«t  powerful,  165. 

Naturx — its  services,  though  of  inettimablc 
utility,  are,  from  being  gratuitous,  whoUy 
destitute  of  value,  68— observations  on 
the  extent  to  which  nature  assists  iu 
every  department  of  industry,  176 — it 
ilocs  more  tor  mauufiicturBS  tlion  agri- 
culture, ib. 

Navigation.    See  Cotnmcrce. 

Navy— injustice  and  evil  effects  of  tlie  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  385-(> — Mr  Richard- 
son quoted  on  this  subject,  :i85— advnu- 
tages  of  the  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
nieut  adopted  in  tlie  United  States, 
385-t>— c;iuse  uf  the  inadequate  pecuniary 
remuneration  of  its  orticers,  iJkiO. 

Ngcessahiks.    See  CU4Uin4j  and  Food, 

NcjaouRs,  .M.  D  (J PONT  ox — a  zealous  dis- 
ciple of  Quesnay,  50— list  of  his  principal 
works,  51  note,  quoted,  598. 

Nkthkr lands.    See  Holland. 

••  New  l)isrouRsxopTRAox,"(8ir  J.aiUd) 
—quoted,  179-180. 

North,  Sir  Dudlxy— one  of  the  mort  dis- 
titiguislied  economical  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  40 — general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  and  illustrated  by  uim, 
41— quoted  on  the  e\'il  effect  of  sump- 
tuar\'  laws,  573 

North,  Hon.  Hogbr. — his  life  of  his  brotlier. 
Sir  Dudley,  referred  to,  42  note. 

•*  North KRN  Tour,"  (Young)— quoted  on 
the  evils  of  under-renting  land,  516-7. 

NoTBs.    See  Ba)tk-notes  and  Paper-money, 

**  NouvKAUx  FRiNCiPBti,"  (Sisiuondi's,)  re- 
ferred to,  197  note,  207  note. 

NuisANCBs — government  bound  to  suppress 
them,  263. 

Oats.    See  Com. 
Obligations — See  Contracts. 

*«  OBSKRVATIONS   on   TRB    ErPBCTBOrTHB 

Poor  Laws,"  (Alcock's)— cited,  459. 

'*  Observations  on  thb  Means  op  crkat- 
iNO  A  Spirit  or  Inoustkv,"  (Dr  An- 
derson's)— quoted,  4^»6-7. 

Oliver,  Mr — quoted  on  the  evils  of  small 
farms,  522 — his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  lUstory  and  principles  of  modem 
husbandry,  ib.  note. 

Opulence.    See  JFeaith. 

**  Origin B  des  Loix,"  (Goguet's)— cited,  81 
note,  13  i 

Ottoman  Empire.    See  Turkey. 

Out-door  Relief.    See  Poo^rtaies, 

Palbv,  Dr — wrong  in  affirming  tliat  tlie  law 
of  the  land  is  the  real  foundation  of  the 
right  of  property,  82— que  ted  as  to  tlio 
various  deticriptions  of  labour  performed 
by  man,  379-:i80— quoted  on  the  effects 
of  a  taste  for  luxuries,  576— quoted  on 
the  productiveness  of  labour  directly  and 
intliroctly,  y87-8. 

Papkk  Money— circumstances  which  led  to 
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the  Introduction  of,  136— the  most  gen- 
eral and  least  objectionable  siibntitute  for 
coin,  ib.— ^taenae  of  its  advantages  led 
to  the  origin  of  banks,  ib. — niinoos  elTects 
of  its  over-issue  in  the  United  States, 
219-2'20 — bank-notes  and  other  legal  sub- 
stitutes for  specie,  should  be  identical  in 
Talue  with  what  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent, 220 — its  issue  should  be  under  go- 
Temment  control,  as  well  as  tlixt  of 
coined  money,  290-1 — beneficial  effects 
of  the  currency  biU  of  1844,  201-2 

PARis-rlarge  number  of  foundlings  in,  247. 

Pahishss — inexpediency  of  forming  them  into 
unions  for  the  relief  of  their  poor,  470. 

PARLrAMCKT.    See  Legislature. 

Parsimony.    See  Accumulation, 

Patsnts— abuse  of  patents  in  Elixabetirs 
time,  35— propriety  of  granting  them  for 
new  inventions  and  discoveries,  302-3 — 
their  duration  properly  limited  in  this 
country,  303 — advantages  of  the  regula- 
tions as  to  lodging  speciftcations,  ib. — 
Godson  on  the  law  of  copyrights  and 
patents  referred  to.  ib.  note— report  of 
the  Commons  committee  on  patents  re- 
ferred to,  ib. 

Patkiotib-m— <ommercial  pursuits  not  really 
subversive  of  patriotism,  195-6  —  com- 
mercial men  not  leu  patriotic  than  agri- 
culturists, 196. 

Pacpbrs.    See  Poor. 

PsASANTRY.    See  Labourers. 

PsBL,  Sir  RoBKRT — in  practice,  what  Adam 
Smith  was  in  theory,  169. 

Persia.    See  Mohammedan  Countries. 

Prtty,  Sir  Wili.iam— one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished economical  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  40— quoted  on  the 
dependence  of  the  value  of  commodities. 
on  the  quantities  of  labour  required  for 
their  production,  377  note. 

PBix.OftOPHBR8 — the  economist  should  study 
their  works,  21— cause  of  the  hostility  of 
the  ancients  to  commerce,  195. 

Philosophical  Works  (Hume's)  —  quoted 
on  the  effect  of  refinement,  582. 

Philosophy — that  of  antiquity  unfavourable 
to  political  economy,  11, 12 — the  ancient 
moralists  denounced  the  passion  for 
wealth  as  fraui^lit  with  evil,  12— adxun- 
tages  to  be  derived  from  ingenious  men 
confining  tiieir  attention  each  to  one 
particular  branch  of  science  or  philo- 
sophy, 95-9«. 

Pxecr-work.    See  Labourers  and  Wages. 

Pitt,  Mr — his  endeavour  to  improve  our 
commerce  with  France  frustrated  by  the 
revolutionary  war,  161. 

Physical  Scikvcb.     See  Science. 

Physicians — their  proper  education  should 
be  enforced  by  government,  305-6— their 
labour  erroneously  stated  by  Smith  to  be 
unproductive,  58ti — all  professional  men 
productive  labourers  indirectly,  ib.  587. 

*•  Phvsiochatie,"  (Quesnav's)  quoted,  on 
the  ad  vantages  of  commercial  freedom. 47. 

Physiocrats — a  name  given  to  tlie  disciples 
of  Quesnay,  50. 

Plaol'K8 — tiiHuence  of,  on  population,  231-2, 
237 — Sussmilch's  table  cited,  in  illustra- 
tion, 2;i7  note — inexpedient  to  abolish 
all  restraints  on  intercourse  with  infected 
countries,  .305. 

Planters,  (Wkst  Isdia).  See  West  India 
Trade. 


Pli  NT— cited  as  to  the  exportation  of  prMioai 
metsls,  27  note— cited  as  to  the  enor- 
mous price  of  a  rat  during  the  siege  d 
Casilinum,  334  note. 

Poacbkrs- not  punished  for  killing  wfld  aai- 
mab,  but  for  trespass  and  non-payawai 
of  a  government  tax,  89. 

PotsoN- its  sale  should  be  prohibited,  exespi 
under  certain  regulations,  3U6. 

PoLicK— evils  of  the  want  of  polioe  and  stats- 
tory  regulations  as  to  the  ooostmctioQ  d 
inferior  buildings  in  large  towns,  IS 
— a  good  system  of,  almost  the  onlj 
means  by  which  government  can  protect 
property  ou  land  from  ordinary  casual- 
ties, 304. 

PoLiciBS  OP  Insurancs.    See  Insurance. 

PoLmcAL  Economy— deAnition  of,  1— vari- 
ous ottier  definitions,  3,  5, 6— etymoloe; 
of  tlie  word  economv,  ib.  note — mav  bs 
caUed  **  the  Science  of  Vshie,"  as 'no- 
thing destitute   of  exchangeable  valus 
property  conies  within    its  scope.  .1— 
scofw  and  objects  of  the  science,  ib.  <>.  7. 
8,  14, 15,  16, 17 — its  intimate  conncxioe 
with  all  the  best  Interests  of  society,  7— 
causes  of  iu  neglect  by  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, 10  —  opinions  of   the  ancisat 
Greeks  and  Romans  anfisvommble  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  ib.— tht 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  unfiiToarabk 
to  this  science,  12— the  ancient  preja- 
dices  against  oonunerce,  manu<sctur«, 
and  luxury,  retained  a  powerful  iafln* 
ence  in  the  middle  ages,  ib. — influence  of 
the  system  of  education ,  prescribed  by  the 
clergy,  during  the  mkldle  ages  in  pre- 
venting the  sttidy  of,  ib. — the  limited 
intercourse  of  states  during  the  mkklli 
sges  retarded  its  rise,  13 — sfaioe  it  hss 
become  an  object  of  attentton,  the  dif- 
ferences of  its  nwre  eminent  proiiBsson 
have  been  unfsTourable  to  its  progress, 
ib. — ss  much  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  its  conclusions  as  in  those  of  other 
sciences,  ib.  14 — the  principles  fonnin^ 
its  basis,  part  of  the  original  constitutioo 
of  man,  and  of  the  physical  worid.  ib.— 
material  distinction  between    physical, 
and  moral  and  political  sciences,  as  re- 
gards tiie  application  of  their  conchx- 
sions,  15 — most  of  the  objections  to  tb« 
conclusions    of,    originate     in    misap- 
prehension of  its  nature,  16 — nature  ot 
the  evidence  on  which  its  condusioM 
should   be  founded,  17  —  cause  of  tht 
errors  with  which  it  has  been  infected, 
18,  19— arguments  of  Dr  C'ullen  on  ex- 
perience, quoted  as  particulariy  appli- 
cable to  it,  19,  20 — series  of  investiga- 
tions necessary  to  gain  a  true  knowledi;;f 
of  Its  laws,  21— difficult,  from  the  absence 
of  experience,  to  settle  questions  aruuifr 
from    the    novel    features    of    modern 
society,     23  —  the    study    of    politicsl 
economy  more  important  than  that  of 
astronomy;  24 — a  wise  system  of  public 
economy  compensates  for  almost  every 
other  deficiency,  ib. — not  treated  ss  a 
whole,  or  in  a  scientific  numner,  till  ths 
middle  of  last  century,  25 — this  enough 
to  account  for  the  number  of  erroneoui 
systems  that  have  since  appeared,  ib.— 
s>'siem  of  public  economy  in  the  foor- 
teenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teeuth      cenmries,      for     encouraginj 
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doDMttic  Industry,  34  —  quettlons  on 
Monomical  subject*  debated  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  31) — namee  of  the 
chief  economical  writers  of  this  perio^l, 
and  of  their  works.  40  and  note---Ques- 
nay  the  first  to  give  it  a  systematic  form, 
and  the  rank  of  a  science,  41  —  the 
labours    of    the    French    ecnnomutu, 
despite  their  detects,  contributed  to  iu 
progress,  01— Smitli  the  first  who  treated 
of  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  53— he  may  be 
considered  the  real  founder  of  the  mo<Jem 
theory  of,  56  —  this  science  long  con- 
founded with  poUtics,  ib. — intimate  con- 
nexion between  them,  ib.  57— distinc- 
tion   between    political    economy   and 
politics,  57-58 — it  is  sometimes  also  con- 
founded witli  statistics,  5i^ — objects  of 
the  economist  di&tin{ruislied  from  those 
of  the  statist,  ib.  —  in  this  science,  by 
production  is  not  meant  that  of  mutter. 
but  of  utility  and  value  in  matter  already 
•xistimr,  61  —  niost  >\Titers   on.   have 
entered  into  lengtheuetl  and  unneces- 
sary discussions  on  productive  unJ  un- 
prtKluctive    labour,    74  —  3lr    Senior's 
treatise  quoted,  UU-100 — unfounded  pre- 
judices of  some  political  writers  against 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  178— the 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  rate  of  wages,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  science,  39(5. 
Politician— objects  of  his  inquiries  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  political  econo- 
mist, 58-5». 
Political  SciEXca.    See  Scifitce, 
'OLiTica — poUtical  economy  long  confounded 
with  poUtics,    5d — intimate  connexion 
between  their  principles  and  conclusions. 
lb.  57— distinction  between  them,  57-58. 
*ooii— eerious   injury  to  the  public  health 
from  the  state  of  their  dwelUngs,  153, 
307 — no  country,  however  favoured,  can 
be  free  of  them.  230 — increase  of  tlie 
poor  of  Great  Britain  by  immigration 
from  Ireland,  421-2— division  of,   into 
two  great  classes,  the  impotent  and  able- 
bodied,  445— no  doubt  tliat  the  former 
•hould  be  provided  for  by  a  tax  equally 
fleeting  all  classes,  446 — difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  question  of  a  provision  for 
the  able-bodied,  447 — a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  latter  indispensable  in  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  country, 
ib.  448,  45.3-4— Mr  Barton's  observa- 
tions on  this  subject   quoted.  448-9 — 
objections  to  their  dependence  on  vo- 
luntary  contribution    and    mendicity, 
4^-454 — objections   to   a   compulsory 
provision  stated  and  answered,  441^-450, 
452-6— origin  of  the  workhouse  system, 
and  Its  beneficial  effects,  457-8— Sir  J. 
M.  Eden  cited  as  to  the  aversion  of  the 
poor  to  workhouses,  ib. — principal  check 
to  the  growth  of  pauperism  in  England, 
458.9-^ifltress  of  the  poor  hi  1795  con- 
sequent on  the  high  price  of  com,  483 
— injudicious  remedy   applied  in  some 
of    our    southern    counties,    and    its 
baneful   consequences,    ib. — system   of 
providing  for  them  in  Scotland,  484 — 
the  proprietors  of  estates,  &c.,  the  only 
fit  persons  to  administer  relief  to  the 
poor  on  tlieir  estates,  484-472 — a  system 
of  public  education   likely  to  improve 
their  condition,   47.3— extent  to  whk*li 


this  system  should  be  carried  to  render  it 
really'useful,  ib.  475— neither  tlieir  errors 
nor  vices  incurable,  474 — influence  of 
friendly  societies  and  savings*  banks  m 
improving  their  condition,  4« .  -481. 
PooR-L.vwM — advantages  likely  to  ensue  from 
an  efTicient  poor-law  in  Ireland,  423 — Mr 
Ilo-.vlett's  tract  on  Poor  Laws  referred 
to,  448  note,  451  note— obser%*ations  on 
the  defective  state  of  the  French  poor- 
laws,  451-452  notes— operation  of  the 
English  poor-lawH,  458-472- the  act  43d 
of  Elizabeth  not  carried  out  bona  fide, 
457 — improvement  in  the  workhouse 
system  effected  by  act  9  Geo.  1.,  c  7, 
457 — \-arious  tracts  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred to,  458,  459,  480,  46  note*— their 
influence  in  preventing  an  excessive  sub- 
division ofLnnd,  increase  of  cottages,  and 
fictitious  pauperism.  45S-9,  462  — Mr 
Young  quoted  on  the  law  of  settlement. 
459-480 — their  operation  on  the  pruden  - 
tial  virtues  of  the  poorer  classes,  4(!0-2 
— abuses  con^^equent  on  the  passing  of 
Gilbert's  act.  482-3 — erroneous  prin- 
ciples and  mischievous  results  of   the 


poor-law  amendment  act,  485-472— ex- 
traordinary powers  of  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners', 488— the  unsuccessful  admi- 
nistration of  this  act  led  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  board,  by  10  and  11 
Vict.,  c.  109,  487— though  this  last  act 
embodies  improvements,  little  advan- 
tage can  be  expected  from  its  operation, 
487 — suppression  of  out-door  relief  not 
effected  by  the  new  law  as  was  intended, 
4.». 
Poor-Ratbs — amount  of,  at  different  periods 

f>re%ioiu  to  1785.  482— sunis  paid  for  re- 
ief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  various  years,  from  1838  to  1847,  472 
note. 

PoPK,  ALKXAyDKR — bls  "  Windsor  Foren" 
quoted  on  freedom  of  commerce,  170. 

PopiTLAn  GovKK.VMEXTs.    See  Frtt  StaUt. 

Population— chrcumstances  tending  to  the 
more  rapid  ad\'ancement  of  free  states 
in  wealth  and  population,  57 — tendency 
of  the  principle  of  increase  to  overstep 
the  luuits  of  subsistence,  78,  227-8,  230, 
537 — moral  checks  opposed  to  its  pro- 
gress in  civilised  societies,  78,  22S-9 — 
operation  of  the  principle  as  a  stimulus 
to  industry,  78 — whenever  profits  are 
high,  there'  is  a  comparatively  rapid  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,  112,  537 
-^siuses  of  the  increased  httlthiness  of 
the  popuhktion,  182-183— obstacles  ex- 
isting in  Lancashire  to  a  further  im- 
provement in  this  way,  183-184 — perilous 
condition  of  a  great  manufacturing  po- 
pulation principally  dependent  on  foreign 
demand,  1N9-192-— great  annual  increase 
of,  in  this  country,  191 — policy  of  all 
legislators  to  give  an  artificial  stimulus 
to,  227— mischievous  nature  of  this  inter- 
ference shown  by  Mr  Malthus,  ib. — Mr 
Maltlius  tlie  tir^t  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  important  effects  of  tlie  ten- 
dency of  population  to  keep  up  with ,  or 
outnm  the  means  of  subsistence,  ib. — in- 
consistency of  the  Roman  laws  as  to 
marriage,  and  the  exposure  and  rearing 
of  children,  ib.  note— efforts  should  Ite 
made  to  streni^hen  the  principles  which 
control  and  regulate  the  increase  of,  22s 
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— man  requlref  no  adventitious  induce- 
ment  to  matrimony^  lb. — principally  do- 
t«nnined  by  the  meani  of  subdstenoe, 
229-23$— Montesquieu  and  Smltli  quot- 
ed on  this  subject,  ib.  —  Mr  Malthus 
quoted  as  to  the  bounds  within  which 
nature  restricts  the  principle,  231,  23»-0 
—influence  of  wars,  plagues,  and  epi- 
demics in  accelerating  the  rate  of  in- 
crease among  the  survivors,    ib.  232, 
237-^— the   Netherlands    and    France 
dted  as  examples,  231-2— «flect  of  a  vi- 
cious sjrstem  of  government  in  depopu- 
lating  a  country,    232— extraordinary 
increase  of,  in  newly-settled  countries 
'  accounted  for,  232-3— tlie  rates  of  in- 
crease in  countries  differently  situated 
contrasted,  234-5— the  slow  rate  of  iu- 
crease    in    a   densely-peopled   country 
caused  not  by  increased  moruility,  but 
by  a  diminution  of  births,  :234— an  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  subsLttenoe  the 
only  criterion  of  its  beneticiai  increase, 
235— Mr  Malthus  has  not  laid  sufficient 
stress  on  the  influence  of  prudential  con- 
siderations on  the  rate  of  increase,  23G— 
difllcult  suddenly  to  change  the  habits 
of  a  people  as  to  nmrriatre,  ib. — Uieselia- 
bits  very  sensibly  affected  bychanges  in  the 
condition  of  society,  236-7 — Sussmilch's 
table  referred  to  for   illustrotion,  237 
note — hicrease  of.  the  great  cause  of  the 
Improvement  of  society  and  of  the  arts, 
238-242 — achemes  for  directly  repressing 
population  atrocious  and  disgusting,  and 
opposed  to  tlie  ultimate  objects  of  their 
projectors,  242 — the  regulation  of  its  hi- 
crease  must  be  left  to  moral  and  not 
pliysical  control,  ib. — Archbishop  Sum- 
ner quoted  on  the  beneticiai  influence  of 
the  luw  of  increase,  243-4 — prevalence 
of  infanticide  among  the  ancients,  244— 
nroportion  of  male  to  female  children, 
25i^tnportance  of  increasing  the  ratio 
of  capital  to  population,  3!>S-9 — the  ave- 
rai^e  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion of  capital  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, 3y 7- 40 1— comparative    rates  of 
increase  of  population  and  capital  in 
Great  Britain  and  iu  Ireland,  402  4 — 
excessive  increase  of,   in   Ireland,   the 
cau5e  of  the  misery  of  its  people,  403 — 
influence  of  the  potato  and  tlie  spUtting 
of  land  in  over-populating  Ireland,  403- 
6 — inriuence  of  the  i)rice  of  wheat  on  the 
principle  of   increase,    409 — Mr  Milne 
and   M.  Mti^sance  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, 4OD-410 — Government  can  do  little 
to  keep  the  increase  of  population  sub- 
ordinute  to  that  of  capital,  418 — advan- 
Lvffes  tliat  may  result  from  a  system  of 
public  instruction,   in   checking  iropru- 
dent  marriaifes,  420-1 — increase  of  the 
population  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Mritain  by  immigration 
fnmi    Ireland,   421-2— influence  of  the 
poor  laws  in   preventing  the  too  rapid 
Incivjuse   of    the   labouring    population, 
4.VS-i> — etfects  of  the  Liw  of  settlement 
oil,  4.'SS»-4*)0 — influence  of  the  decreasing 
productiNeneM  of  the  soil  in  checking  its 

Iin»K'reft4,  .')37-540 — this  chei-k  felt  sooner 
n  an  improving  country  which  exclude* 
forem'n  corn,.'»42  3 — increase  of.  in  Great 
liritjun,  and  of  its  agricultural  produce, 
from   1770  to  14iii<,  compared,  545— ef- 


fects of  productive  and  unptodacliie  eoi- 
sumption  on,  571-2. 

Po«T-OrKica — better  conducted  by  Gown- 
meut  than  'it  could  be  by  iodmduab, 
296-7. 

I'OTATo  Ciu>p— tlM  Ssilnre  of  that  of  1&I6  one 
of  the  diief  causes  of  tba  crisisef  li^, 
2y^— influeooe  of  the  potato  ia  prodoe- 
ing  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peofle,4i04 
disnstrous  effects  of  any  f^kan  uf  Uut 
crop  in  Ireland,  416-& 

PoTBarv — the  inveatigationt  of  the  econo- 
mist disdost  iu  real  causca,  21  Sas 
also  Poor. 

PowxK— «vil  effects  of  inwting  maa  with  it- 
responsible  power.  IS. 

roirsa-LooMS.    See  AlaehimeTy, 

Paccioua  McrxLa.    See  Gold  and  SiUcr. 

PasjuDicss — fonneriy  existing  as  to  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals,  27, 2s 
— tlie  institution  of  the  East  India  Coai- 
pany  served  to  disp«l  them,  2S— popular 
prejudices  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  mcr- 
ctintik  sifstemt  37. 

PRKSIIUM  or  l.VSURAXCB.      ScC  IlUWHUKf. 

pRanooATiVB— tlie  power  to  erect  monopo- 
lies by  patent,  looked  upon  as  a  vahial*I« 
branch  of  it,  and  much  abused  in  Elixa- 
betli's  reign,  35. 

Paica— Smith's  erroneous  doctrines  as  to  the 
influence  of  fluctuations  of  wages  sad 
proflts  over  prices,  the  chief  defect  of  his 
great  worlt,  55— difference  in  tlie  price 
of  goods,  when  retailed   in  large  and 
small  towns,  accounted  for,  141— direct 
influence  on  prices  produced  by  imprond 
roads  and  canals,  142-143— the  price  of 
a  commodity  merely  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, or  of  some  other  commodity,  gireo 
for  it,  153 — DO  test  of  high  or  low  price 
except  the  quantity  of  other  things  for 
which  an  artide  exdianges,  ib. — ^wbers 
restrictions  are,  as  is  usual,  accompanied 
by  rise  of  price,  they  impose  a  uwltw 
burden  on  consumers,  154— decline  of 
foreign  demand  un-oriably  caused  by  tlie 
too  high  price  of  commodities  or  mutual 
restrictions  on  importation.  202— consid- 
erable reduction  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  general  use  extends  demand  in  a 
greater  proportion,  205— cotton   goods 
cited  as  an  example,  ib. ^-cheapness  over- 
comes every  barrier,  ib. — a  fall  in  price 
effected   by  improved  machinen  occa- 
sions an  increase  of  capital  as  well  as  of 
consumption,  200— an  increase  of  money 
causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  tiie 
prices  of  commodities,  2 li^— mischievous 
effects  of  any  attempt  of  Government  to 
fix  the  price  of  commodities,  26l^laws 
which  regulate  value  and  pnce,  311— 
the  common   level   of  value   and  price 
identical  with   the  cost  of  production, 
316-7,  335^pricc8  of  wheat  in  remote 
and  more  modem  times.  325-<}— cost  of 
production  the  grand   regulator  of  ex- 
changeable \-aiue  and  price,  329,  331,— 
influence  of  variations  in  demand  and 
supply  on  value  and  price,  ilx  333 — va- 
riation of  demand  simply  luu  no  Lasting 
influence  on  prices,  333^peculiar  cases 
in  which  price  is  not  determined  by  cost, 
334-5 — articles  of  vertu,  <Sec.,  instanced 
as  examples,   ib. — Phny   and   Valeniis 
3Iaximiis  referred   to  on   this  subject. 
339  note — influence  of  monopolies  on. 
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334<^— iofluence  of  mercantile  specula- 
tkma  on,  33G-353— fluctuation  in  tlie 
prke  of  grain  in  former  timet,  341 — 
■teadineM  of  prices  of  com  likely  to  result 
from  free  trade,  346,  '*:  -Mr  Tool&e's 
tzoellent  work  on  tlie  -*Biatory  of  Prices" 
referred  to,  352  note— a  fall  of  wa«es  the 
immediatet  but  not  the  lasting,  etl'ect  o( 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  41(M1 1— that 
of  com  totally  unaflfectcd  hy  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  4K) — rent  not  the  cause, 
but  the  consequence,  of  a  liigli  price 
of  com,  488 — rent  di>es  not  enter  into 
the  price  of  raw  produce,  488, 41^ — from 
tlicir  slow  progress,  agricultural  improve- 
metita  do  not  occasiou  any  fiiU  of  price, 
608— tendency  to  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  raw  produce  partially  counter- 
acted by  improvements,  541— effect  of 
tlie  com  •laws  in  enhancing  prices,  545 
—prices  of  wlieat  at  various  times  in  ICng- 
land  shice  IS05,  547-S— imiikely  that 
the  average  prices  of  com,  under  ti.e 
free  s}'steni,  will  sink  below  from  42tt.  to 
48s.,  547— comparison  of  the  prices  of 
labour  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
1767,  17<i8,  and  1770,  and  in  IMU  and 
1811,  554-5— fall  in  the  prices  of  cottons 
during  the  war,  555. 
'aiMOOKNiTL'nB — objections  to  the  law  or 
custom  of,  unfuunded,  271-^— it  renders 
all  classes  more  industrious,  and  tends  to 
augment  wealth,  272 — its  salutary  in- 
fluence in  preventing  a  ruinous  subdivi- 
■ton  of  kind,  272-5. 

*  PKISfriPKS     OB     TOUT     GOUVKRNXMKNT  " 

quoted  as  to  the  origin  of  rent,  4U7  note. 

*  PniNaPLXs  or  Moral  axd  Political 

SciBNCX,"  (Ferguson's)  quoted,  7S-7U. 

*  Principea  d  Economic  PoLinqcK,"  (M. 

Canard's)  quoted,  69. 

*  PaiycipLKt  OK    PoLiTiCAL    Eto.vomy," 

(Malthus*)  cited,  2U1  note— quoted  211, 
540. 

*  Prlvciplkb  op  Political  Economy  and 

Taxation,"  (Ricardo's)  referred  to, 21 4 
note— quoted,  321— quoted,500-l. 

?Riao.<«a.    See  ImprUontnent, 

.'xopuaioN— the  passion  for,  leas  strong  and 
universal  tlian  that  for  accumulation, 
18,  115— the  principle  of  fragality  ba- 
lances the  profusion  of  individuals  and 
of  governments,  116. 

?m  1 VI LKOK8— monopolies  and  exclusive  pri- 
vileges destructive  of  national  wealth, 
and  of  tlie  frtredom  of  industr>',  17 — 
abuse  of  patents  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  35. 

PaoBL KM*— difficulties,  from  the  absence  of 
experience,  in  solving  those  presented  by 
the  novel  features  of  modern  socit:ty,22-3. 

Production — the  nature  of,  not  understood 
by  Quesnay  and  his  followers,  48, 49 — 
definition  of,  in  the  economioul  sense, 
61,  569 — M.  Tracy  quoted  on  the  nature 
of,  61  note — seciuity  of  property  as  in- 
dispensable to  accumukition  as  to  pro- 
duction, 82— how  capital  contributes  to 
facilitate  production,  104-107 — profit  the 
excess  of  produce  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 109— those  employments  most 
advantageous  In  which  industry  is  must 
productive,  171— no  hicreuse  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry  can  cause  a 

lasting  glut,  199  200 a  glut  may  lie 

caused  by  deticieut  production,  200-201 
—gluts  do  not  originate  in  the  increase. 


but  in  the  misapplication  of  productive 
powers,  200-4,  215-217  and  note— de- 
mand always  increases  witli  a  fall  of 
price  or  the  cost  of  production,  205-206 
— a  general  exceu  of  production  impos- 
sible,  215. 

Products.    See  CumtnodiUet. 

pRooucrirx  Claks.    See  Classes, 

Propbssional  Mkn  —  inadequate  earafaigt 
of,  391 — all  productive  labourers  indi- 
rectly, 5:^6-7. 

PRoriT8--Smitirs  erroneous  doctrines  as  to 
the  influence  of  fluctuation  of  wages  and 
profits  over  prices,  the  chief  defect  of  his 
great  work,  55— tbeae  prevented  his  ac- 
quiring occimxte  notions  of  the  latvs 
whidi  govern  the  rate  of  profit,  56 — de- 
finition of,  as  the  excess  of  produce  over 
the  cost  of  production,  109,  118,  529- 
530,  53.1 — the  means  of  amassing  capital 

froportionate  to  the  rate  of  profit, 
(i9,  113,  171— high  profits  add  force  to 
the  parsimonious  principle,  110  —  high 
rate  of,  hi  the  United  States,  and  its  be- 
neficial effects.  111— rate  of,  not  rciUly 
higher  in  Eastern  countries  than  in 
Europe,  ib. — the  low  rate  of,  in  Holland 
during  the  eighteenth  century  a  cause 
and  symptom  of  her  decline,  113— the 
average  rate  of  profit  the  best  criterion 
of  nattonal  prosperity,  114,  563— «  rise 
of,  caused  by  industry  becoming  more 
productive,  and  rice  versa,  114— diRturb- 
ing  causes  which  may  aflect  these  lead- 
ing principles,  alluded  to,  114  note — 
capital  is  formed  out  of,  118— common 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of 
profit  erroneous,  118-119— illustnitions 
of  this,  ib.— it  is  in  all  cases  the  excess 
of  produce  raised,  over  tlmt  consumed  in 
given  periods,  119-120— profits  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  not  dependent  on  the  aaite- 
ness  of  tlie  seller  or  simplicity  of  the 
buyer,  ib. — not  dependent  on  the  divi- 
•ion  of  labour  nor  on  exchanges,  12u— 
competition  hinders  retail  dealers  from 
realising  more  than  an  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  141 — those  employments  tlie  most 
advantageous  which  yield  the  greatest 
profit,  171 — improved  machinery  may, 
in  particular  cases,  reduce  the  profits  of 
capitalists  and  destroy  portions  of  their 
capital,  212— the  law  of^  competition  in- 
sures the  near  equaUty  of,  in  diffe- 
rent occupations,  328-9 — influence  of 
fluctuations  in  wages  and  profits  on 
value,  356-377— high  wages  and  public 
burdens  occasion  low  profits  in  tliis 
country,  375-6— disad\-antaees  resulting 
from  a  low  rate  of  profit,  376-7 — security 
and  tranquillity  more  indispensable  tluin 
high  profits,  435-G— distinctton  between 
rent  paid  for  the  natural  powers  of  land 
and  profits  on  improveminte,  484 — the 
capital  last  applied  to  hind  yields  only 
the  average  rate  of  profit,  497— observa- 
tions on  the  profits  of  farmers,  525-7 — 
cimimstances  wliich  determine  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  profit,  530-562 — Mr  Ricar- 
do's  theor}',  sense  In  which  it  holds  tme, 
and  exceptions  thereto,  51^-1 — the  rate 
of,  can  only  be  increase'l  by  n  fall  of 
wages,  by  a  fall  of  taxes,  or  by  increased 
productiveness  of  industr}',  and  ric^  rvTM , 
532-5 — the  rate  of,  may  remain  stationary 
or  rise,  though  the  proportional  wages 
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of  tlia  labourer  IncrsaM,  533 — iUiutra- 
tioni  of  this  principl«.  ib.  535— protiti 
invariably  higher  in  colonies  and  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  n38 — the  sinking  of, 
in  rich  and  populous  countries  erro- 
neously ascrib^  by  Smith  and  others  to 
the  competition  of  capitalists,  536— in> 
crease  of  taxation,  and  the  neceisity  of 
resorting  to  poorer  soils  for  food  in  those 
countries,  the  true  causes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of,  537,  562— effect  of  the  decreas- 
ing productiveness  of  the  soil  on  the  rate 
of,  traced  and  considered,  537-540— the 
fsU  in  the  rate  of,  consequent  on  resort- 
ing to  poorer  soiU.  sooner  felt  in  an  im- 
proving country  which  excludes  foreign 
com,  542-3— a  low  rate  of,  in  one  coun- 
try creates  a  strong  temptation  to  trans- 
mit capital  to  others,  550-1 — influence  of 
taxation  on  profits,  551— effects  of  the 
negotiations  of  Government  loans  in  rais- 
ing proflt,  533-4— circumstances  which 
have  lowered  the  rate  of,  since  the  peace, 
555  —  the  nice  of,  how  atfccted  by 
chang&i  in  the  value  of  money,  5c6-9 — 
distinction  between  grou  and  nett  pro- 
fits, 5<$3 — the  rate  of  interest  and  nett 
profit  identical,  563-4 — nett  profits  may 
be  raised  and  gross  profits  remain  un- 
affected, 564 — the  rate  of  nett  generally 
varies  directlv  as  the  rate  of  gross  pro- 
fit, 564. 

pRORiBiTioxa.    See  Restrictions. 

Propertv  —  security  of,  indispensable  to 
steady  and  continued  exertion,  57— de- 
finition of  the  right  of,  79 — labour  could 
never  have  been  considerably  produc- 
tive, nor  society  have  progressed,  with- 
out the  establishment  of  this  right,  79 — 
origin  of  the  right  of,  79-«4)— expansion 
of  this  right  as  society  advances,  81 — 
origin  of  the  right  of  property  in  kind, 
ib.— «\'ils  arising  from  the  insecurity  of. 
82— the  security  of,  as  indispensable  to 
accumulation  as  to  production,  ib. — all 
monopolies  are  established  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  this  right,  83 — any  r->triction 
on  industry  or  the  employmf  .,  of  capital 
a  violation  of  this  ri','ht.  M.  —wealth  and 
civilisation  cannot  exist  without  security 
of.  85-6 — Turkey  and  Sicily  instanct^d  to 
show  the  evil  effects  of  insecurity  of 
property,  SAS*)  —  Storch,  Archbishop 
Sumner,  and  Bentham  quoted  on  the 
advantairea  of  its  security,  87-^8,  and 
notes,  yo-91— nothing  can  become  pro- 
perty unless  capable  of  appropriation, 
88 — right  of  property  in  game  defined, 
88-?9 — Justinian's  Institutes  quoted  on 
this  subject,  88  —  full  compensation 
should  always  be  made  to  those  whose 
properties  are  necessarily  appropriated 
for  public  purposes,  89 — the  sophistrj'  of 
the  reasoning  of  Rousseau,  Mably,  and 
others,  as  to  the  riijht  of  private  pro- 
perty, exposed,  89-90— the  ri(?ht  of,  gives 
no  advantage  to  one  over  another.  90 — 
various  advantages  of  the  rii^ht  of  pro- 
perty, ib. — equality  of,  impossible,  ib. — 
Mr  Senior  quoted  on  its  protection,  and 
the  origin  of  governments,  99-100 — the 
power  of  testators  in  regulatin?  the  im- 
mediate succession  to,  should  be  unre- 
strained, 2H9,  275— enl  effects  on  the 
right  of  property,  that  would  ensue  from  j 
a  degradation  of  the  value  of  money,  .'wio.  j 


PAOPRiCTAHY  CvjkSA.    See  Classes. 

PaopRirroiia,  Landko.    Sec  Landlords. 

pROTBcnoN — rise,  progress,  and  decline  o( 
the  protective  synem  in  commerce  snd 
manufactures,  33-37  —  the  abolition  of 
an  artificial  and  long-established  •ytteu 
of,  must  be  cautiously  and  graduail* 
effected,  155 — advanttges  resultii.g  and 
to  result  from  Mr  Huskisson's  and  Sir 
R.  Peel's  commercial  reforms,  156— th« 
total  abolition  of,  could  not  diminiih  tbi 
aggregate  demand  for  labour,  ib.— dis- 
tinctiun  between  moderate  duties  for 
revenue,  and  those  for  protection.  168— 
evil  influence  of  the  latter  on  ooounerce. 
ib. — the  complete  ovcrtlirow  of  t.'te  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  proliibitive  system  reserted 
for  Smith,  IGU — Sir  R.  Peel  in  practice 
what  Smith  was  in  theory,  ib. — ^the  igno- 
rant and  interested  ascribe  gluts  to  the 
want  of  protection  .igninst  foreign  com- 
petition. 226  —  agriculturists  h.ive  no- 
thing to  fear  from  tl;e  downfall  of  tlie 
protective  system,  549,  5.'>0. 

pR0Vis»roNa.     See  t'orii,  Food,  and  Jlluat. 

pKosPKRfTv — circumstances,  imnot:ced  by 
ordinary  observers,  often  exercise  s 
powerful  influence  over  national  pro- 
sperity, 20 — national  proRperity  not  de- 
pendent so  much  on  natural  advantages 
as  on  genius  and  industry,  24 — tbe  ave- 
rage rate  of  profit  tlie  best  criterion  of 
national  pnMperity,  114 — peculiar  pros- 
perity, in  any  branch  of  industry ,  almost 
uniformly  the  harbinger  of  mischief, 
222-3. 

Ptmuc  CoMPA.viRS.  See  Catuxl,  Dock^  Gas, 
Jiailuay,  and  Water  Companies. 

PuBLtc  Servants.    See  Servnnts. 

PirppR.VDORP — his  opinion  as  to  bankruptc} 
quoted,  2S2  note. 

FuRCUASR — in  commerce,  every  sale  infers 
an  equal  purdiase,  and  vice  nrrM,  157. 

QrARANTi.vK — inexpedient  to  abolisli  totallv 
the  regulations  concemine.  iJU4-.'). 

••  QiARTERLV  Review  "— rcierenct  ni.id<  to 
article  in  it,  (No.  60)— reviving  the  old 
error  of  tho  economi»is  as  to  the  source 
of  wealth.  •j2  note. 

••QuERit.T,"  (Hishop  Berkley's)— quoted  s» 
to  ilie  source  of  wealth.  oT  note. 

QuKSXAV,  M. — the  first  to  in\-e  pohtical 
economy  a  systematic  form,  and  the 
rank  of  a  science,  44 — preference  given 
by  him  to  agriculture  over  other  employ- 
roent.4,  44-46,  175— the  aasumption  that 
the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
the  basis  of  his  system,  45^1ils  erroneou? 
view  as  to  the  nature  of  rent,  ib.  482 — 
his  system  examined,  45-50 — liis  division 
of  society  into  chisses,  45-6 — his  proposed 
tax.ition  of  rent.  46— quoted,  on  tlie  sd 
vantages  of  commercial  freedom,  47— 
he  and  his  followers  mistook  the  nature 
of  production,  4M,  49 — nature  and  cele- 
brity of  his  **  "rablcau  Economique,"  50 
— his  disciples  too  much  of  iiartisaus.  il>. 
— they  have  been  called  economists  <a 
physiocrats,  ib. 

Railway  Compavies.     See  Companies. 

RAtf.wAvs — adv.antages  resulting  from  easy 
methods  of  communication,  142.  14.*^ 
the  railway  mania  of  1846  one  of  tl»e 
chief  cau)«es  of  the  crisis  of  1847,  292— 
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fovemmtnt  ihould  not  permit  their  con> 
•truction,  except  under  proper  reguln- 
tton^  299 — abiue*  to  which  our  railway 
lefpslation  is  Uitely  to  give  rise,  2»9.301— 
adrantases  of  the  French  sjrstem  of  legis- 
lation, 301— Mr  Morrison'*  able  tracu 
on  this  subject  referred  to,  ib.  note — 
advantnges  conferred  on  agriculture  bv 
steam  cotnmunicacion,  545. 

Raw  Frooi'ck.    See  Com. 

Rats  or  Pbofit.    See  Fro0L 

RkalVall-e.    See  Valtie.' 

Rbal  PmoPCRTY.    See  Land. 

**  RBCHSACHKa  SVK  LMM   CAL'SSa   OB    L'Ix- 

oioK.vcx/*  (Clement's)— quoted.  425-ii. 

'*   RkCHXKCHBS     SUK       la       POPt'LATION," 

(Messance's)  quoted,  409-410. 

**Rbchbrchb8  sua  lbs  Fi.vancks,"  (For- 
bonnai's,)  quoted,  434. 

Rbciprocity — a  fair  principle  of,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  commerce.  157. 

**  Rbcords  op  tub  Creation."  (Arch- 
bishop Siunner'sl  quoted,  87-88,  243-4, 
473-4. 

**  RBCREATrO.NSIN  AORICirLTlTRK,"  d:c..  (Dr 

Anderson's)— cited,  4^^  note. 

Rbpi^trmbnt.    See  Civilisation. 

Rboistratio.v — the  registration  of  deeds,  itc. 
affecting  tixed  property,  most  desirable, 
294. 

Rbporm  Act — its  evil  influence  on  agricul- 
ture, in  causing  the  greater  pre>'alence 
of  tenancy  at  will,  and  the  subdivision 
of  Und,  523-5. 

Rblibp.    See  Poor  Laws. 

RBLioiova  Instructiox.    See  Education. 

Rboratixo.    See  ForestaUing. 

Ub.vt  —  31.  Quesnay's  erroneous  deduction 
from  the  circumstance  that  cultivators 
of  the  soil  alone  pay  rent  for  the  use  of 
natural  agents,  45,  482  —  his  proposal 
for  taxing  rent  only,  46— rent  of  land 
the  consequence  of  one  portion  being 
more  productive  than  another,  49,  177, 
483— Smith's  erroneous  opinions  as  to 
the  invariable  %'alue  of  corn,  and  the 
influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  wnges 
and  proflts  over  prices,  prevented  his 
acquiring  accurate  notions  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  56— the  influence  of 
rent  and  taxation  compared,  117-118 — 
difficult  to  decide  whetlier  the  over  or 
under  rentini;  of  land  be  most  injurious, 

117,  516-9 — .Mr  Young  quoted  as  to  the 
enervating  effect  of  under-renting  land, 

118,  516-7 — Smith's  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  rent,  177,  482— 
conflicting  opinions  with  respect  to  its 
origin,  482-3 — the  true  tlieory  of,  flrst 
unfolded  by  Dr  Anderson,  483  and 
note,  484  note— real  origin  of  rent  ex- 
plained, 483^— the  price  of  com  totally 
tmaffected  by  the  j)ayment  of,  ib. — Mr 
Malthus  and  Sir  K.  West  not  the  real 
authors  of  the  theory  of,  484  note — 
distinction  between  rent  pnid  for  the 
natural  powers  of  land,  and  that  paid  as 
profit  on  improvements,  484,  487 — no 
rent  paid  in  a  newly  settled  country* 
abounding  in  unappropriated  land,  485, 
496-7 — iniferior  lands  must  be  cultivated 
before  any  rent  is  paid,  485,  497 — illus- 
trations of  this,  showing  the  progress  of 
rent,  ib.  486 — Dr  Anderson  quoted  on 
this  subject,  486-7 — it  varies  inversely  as 
the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour 


employed  In  cultivation,  487,  497— not 
the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  a  high 
price  of  com  or  other  raw  produce,  488 
—objections  to  this  theory  stated  and 
answered,  489-494 — vast  tracts  of  land 
In  Great  Britain  which,  though  let,  do 
not  produce  any  rent  properly  so-called, 
489  and  note— it  does  not  enter  into  tlie 
price  of  raw  produce,  489,  497.  528— 
detinition  of,  489-490— it  originates  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
supplies  of  com  are  produced,  493-4 — 
important  distinction  between  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  494  —  Mr  Malthus 
quoted  on  this  subject,  495-6 — influence 
of  situation  on  money  rent,  the  same  as 
that  of  fertility  in  corn  rent,  497-9— the 
case  of  a  Yorkshire  and  a  3Iiddlesex 
farmer,  carrying  produce  to  London,  ad- 
duced in  proof,  498-9 — impoisible  accu- 
rately to  divide  gross  rental  into  rent 
proper,  and  profit  on  improvements. 
499-500  —  consequent  intrquolity  and 
mischievous  operation  of  taxes  on  rent, 
ib.  —  influence  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments over  rent,  503 — illustrations  of 
their  influence  over  com  and  money 
rents,  503-6— different  modes  of  deUrr- 
mining  the  rent  of  farms,  513— luoney 
rents  the  best  for  short  leases,  ib. — for 
leases  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years, 
rent  should  coiuist  of  a  flxed  quantity  of 
produce  convertible  Into  money  at  cur- 
rent prices,  ib. — this  phin  defective,  un- 
less a  maidmum  and  a  minimum  price 
be  flxed,  ib.  514 — mode  of  letting  land 
for  a  proportional  rent  or  share  of  its 
produce  the  most  objectionable,  514-5— 
the  evil  effects  of  the  mfiayer  principle 
on  the  Continent  cited  in  illustration, 
515— metliod  of  paying  rent  by  services 
also  very  objectionable,  and  almost 
abandoned  in  this  country,  515-6— when 
and  to  what  extent  abatements  in  rent 
should  be  made,  518-9. 

Repeal  of  the  Umox.    See  Ireland. 

Reports — tliat  of  the  Lords'  committee  on  the 
resumption  of  cosh  pavments  quoted. 
12!^-130— that  of  1827  on  friendly  socie- 
ties, quoted,  182,  and  referred  to,  479-184 
— those  of  Mr  Cbadwick  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  bbouring  classes  referred 
to,  184  note— that  of  1820  on  foreign 
trade  referred  to,  278 — that  on  patents 
referred  to,  .'i03  note — that  of  the  privy 
council  in  1790  on  the  com  Uws,  quoted*, 
344  —  various  reports  referring  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  referred  to,  403-4. 

Rbsidext  Lanoloros.    See  Landlordi. 

RxsTRiCTioxa — and  botmtlas,  tlie  means  by 
which  the  advocates  of  the  mtrcantiU 
system  sought  for  a  favourable  balance, 
36,37— impolicy  of  former  restrictions,  on 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
149— observations  on  the  policy  of  restric- 
tions intended  to  promote  domestic  in- 
dustry, 149-158 — the  ad>-antage  derived 
by  individuals  from  a  restriction ,  no  proof 
of  its  expediency,  149-lcO — to  be  expe- 
dient it  should  be  advantageous,  or  not 
injurious,  to  the  public,  ib.^^x>nsidera- 
tion  of  the  question  whetlier  the  artifldal 
direction  given  by  them  to  capital,  renden 
it  more  or  less  productive,  than  if  left  at 
liberty  to  seek  out  channels  for  itself. 
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150-158— Smith  quoted  on  the  hupoUcy 
of  statesmen  int^ering  with  the  direc- 
tion of  private  capital,  151 — prevention 
of  importation  has  the  eflisct  of  dictating 
to  individuals  how  to  employ  their  capi- 
tal and  labour,  151— oppressive  and  im- 
politic to  prohibit  the  use  of  an  article 
merely  because  it  is  foreign,  or  to  compel 
an  unnecessarily  high  price  to  be  paid  for 
it,  157 — immediate  advantage  of  a  restric- 
tion to  the  home  producer,  but  triding, 
153-154 — in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
price  of  an  article  is  permanently  raised 
after  a  prohlbitioa  is  enacted,  154— even 
when  iMrioe  is  not  raised,  prohibition  is 
hurtful,  by  changing  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  capital,  ib.  —  when  a  rise  of 
price  accompanies  restriction,  a  peculiar 
and  usdess  burden  is  imposed  on  tlie 
consumer,  ib. — tliey  lessen  the  foreign 
as  much  as  they  increase  the  home  de- 
numd,  ib. — the  abolition  of  nn  artiricial 
restrictive  system,  long  acted  on,  must 
produce  considerable,  tliou^  temporary, 
embarrassment,  155 — the  cliani^  should 
be  cautiously  and  gnuluaily  effected,  ib. 
—advantages  resultiug.'aiid  to  result  from 
Mr  Uuskisson's  and  Sir  H.  Peel's  com- 
mercial reforms,  156-2U3 — the  total  abo- 
lition of,  could  not  diminish  the  aggregate 
demand  for  labour,  ib. — ^to  prohibit  buy- 
ing is  in  effect  to  prohibit  selling,  157 — 
impossible  tliat  commerce  can  be  too  free, 
ib.— observations  on  the  policy  of  restric- 
tions for  the  sake  of  national  independ- 
ence, and  to  annoy  enemies,  15i^l  6G — 
restriction  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  only 
excusable  when  it  is  expected  to  lead  to 
greater  freedom,  162 — the  commercial 
commonwealth  now  too  great  to  be  atfect- 
ed  by  the  monopoly  or  hostility  of  a  single 
state,  164 — the  abolition  of,  the  best 
{;:uard  against  the  decline  of  commercial 
prosperity,  166— distinction  between  mo- 
derate duties  on  imports  for  revenue, 
and  tliose  for  protection,  168 — evil  effects 
of  the  latter  on  commerce,  ib. — difficulty 
in  disposing  of  commodities  in  foreign 
marliets  generally  caused  by  changes  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  money  and  re- 
straints on  trade,  20*2 — some  of  tlie  most 
objectionable,  have  oris^inated  in  govern- 
ment interfering  to  relieve  those  in  difri- 
culties  through  miscalculation,  225  — 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  uniformly 
productive  of  uncertainty  and  fluctua- 
tion, 226— no  arbitrary  regulation  can 
add  to  national  capital,  ib. — restrictions 
on  tbo  exportation  of  machinery  un- 
necessary, 376  —  landlords  not  really 
gainers  by  the  former  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  com,  5()U-510 — restraints 
on  the  impMrtation  of  com,  as  a  checic  on 
the  too  rapid  progress  of  manufactures, 
considered,  543-4. 
Retail  Dealers — the  retail  dealer  not  more 
indebted  to  his  customers  than  they  are 
to  him,  129 — description  of  their  busi- 
ness. 140 — unfounded  objections  to  their 
intervention  between  the  wholesale  deal- 
er or  producer,  and  the  consumer,  136 — 
their  number  not  unnecessarily  great, 
nor  their  profits  enormous,  141— differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  goods,  wlien  retailed 
In  large  and  small  towns,  accounted  for, 
ib.  —  competition  prevents  them    real- 


ising more  than  ordinary  profits,  iit 
— Smith  quoted  on  the  utility  of.  177  ITV 
— tli^  number  cannot  be  mnitiplied  >o 
as  to  hurt  the  public  interests,  17;^— tbor 
competition,  though  it  may  ruin  sooMOf 
them,  cannot  hurt  the  consumer  or  pro- 
ducer, ib. 

RavKxna— Smith's  distinction  between  capi- 
tal and  revenue  objected  to,  lUO-101- 
tlie  proeperity  of  a  country  cannot  be 
tested  by  the  magnitade  of  its  revemis, 
113-1 1 4— if  duties  on  exportatioa  be  ever 
resorted  to  for  revenue,  they  should  apply 
to  those  articles,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  exporting  country  has  a  de- 
cided advantage,  107— ndutieeon  imposts, 
when  not  oppreoive,  among  tlw  besi 
sources  of  revenue,  167-168  —  tinanoe 
ministers  seldom  suflicientiy  aUve  tn 
moderation  in  customs-dutks,  ib.— our 
revenue  from  cujitonu-duties  could  not  be 
so  advnntageou^y  collected  in  any  otb^T 
way,  168— distinction  between  moderate 
duties  on  imports  for  revenue,  and  those 
for  protection,  ib. — would  most  likely  hi 
increased  by  a  considerable  reduction  of 
tlie  dutv  on  policies  of  insurance  against 
ilre,  256. 

RsvuutioNs.    See  GluU. 

RiCAaoo,  Mr— quoted  as  to  the  nature  and 
influence  of  credit,  12U-130 — his  sup- 
posed case  relating  to  machinery,  barely 
possible,  and  totally  inapplicable  to  exir - 
ing  things,  214-5  —  quoted  as  to  tlus 
mode  of  determining  tlie  present  or  post 
rehfctive  value  of  commodities,  321 — hu- 
portance  and  originality  of  his  ar^ruments 
on  the  effect  of  fluctuation  of  wages  on 
value.  361 — well  founded  in  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  benefldal  expenditure  of 
the  taxes  on  the  richer  clanei,  during 
war,  443 — Mr  Senior's  attempt  to  prove 
tlie  error  of  this  conclusion  ineffectual, 
ib.  note— <{Uoted  as  to  the  regulation  of 
exchangeable  value,  5(MM — his  theory- as 
to  the  rate  of  profit,  sense  in  which  it 
holds  true,  and  exceptions  thereto, .  3U-1. 

RiCHARDSo.v,  Mr — his  essay  "on  the  cause* 
of  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  "  referred 
to,  43  note— 4]uoted  on  the  injitsticeaud 
evil  effects  of  impresMuent,  385. 

Riches.    See  JFeaith. 

**■  UlCHESSE     DE     LA     IIoLLaNOB,**    (M.    di 

Luzac's)— <}U0ted.  552. 

**  R1CHE8SK  OB  Natio.vs."  See  JVealth  of 
Xatiotis. 

Ricka  rds  ,  Mr— cited  as  to  the  system  of  letting 
land  in  India,  and  its  evil  consequences, 
515  note. 

Rio  BY,  Dr— quoted  on  the  slow  progress  of 
information  among  farmers.  ou7. 

Right  of  Property.    See  Fropertjf. 

Risks — mode  of  calculating  them  in  insur- 
ance, 252-5— the  extent  of  risk  incurred 
regulates  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans, 
565. 

Riviere,  M.  M.  ob  la — quoted  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  commercial  freedom,  48^ 
list  of  his  works,  51  note. 

Roads — ad^-antai^es  resulting  from  their  for- 
mation, 142-3 — the  regulation  of  tlieir 
construction  and  police,  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  government,  207 — 
admiiiiatrntion.  of,  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  advantages  of  each  system, 
ib. — the  English  system  preferable  on  the 
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Whole,  lb. — government  ihould  take  care 
that  tolls  axe  not  opprcMive,  2S>7-&— gov- 
ernment Kliould  atfist  by  grants  in  carry- 
ing roads  through  districu,  wiiere  neces- 
sary funds  couid  not  otherwise  be  raised, 

RoMB — prejudices  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Ronuuu  to  commerce  and  manu£actures, 
10— their  consequent  neglect  of  political 
economy,  ib. — the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  forbidden  during  the  re- 
public and  under  the  emperors,  27 — 
quotations  firom  Cicero  and  Fliny  on  this 
subject,  ib.  notes— kiws  of,  as  to  the 
devising  of  property,  270 — prices  of  wheat 
In  ancient  Rome.  325— sumptuary  laws 
long  popular  in,  572-3 — real  causes  of  tlie 
disorders  in  the  management  of  its  pub- 
lic afllurs,  582. 

RoMA.^s — tlie  early  Roman  legisLitors  placed 
landmarks  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Terminus,  and  made  tlieir  removal 
a  capital  olfence,  81 — Roman  law  tu  to 
game  quoted,  88 — iuconaisteucy  of  the 
Roman  law  as  to  the  exposure  and 
rearing  of  children,  227 — unrestrained 
power  of  Roman  fathers  over  their  cliild- 
ren,  244  note,  245— their  sunguinary  laws 
as  to  foundlings,  ib. — Seueca  quoted  as 
to  the  legality  of  mutilating  them,  ib. — 
atrocity  of  the  eariy  Roman  laws  as  to 
bankruptcy,  280-l^<ause  of  the  freedom 
of  the  empire  from  the  famines  which 
afflicted  the  republic,  512. 

RoTATiox  or  Caopti.    See  AgrietUlurt. 

Rousa&AC— sophistry  of  his  reasoning  against 
the  right  of  private  property,  89. 

Roux,  M.  Vital — his  report  to  the  dmmber 
of  commerce  at  Paris,  quoted  as  to  the 
regulation  of  manufacttves,  2i>4  note. 

Sailors — their  employment  less  attractive 
though  more  lucrative,  tlian  that  of  sol- 
diers, 384-5— injustice,  and  evil  effects 
of  the  practice  of  impressment  on,  3^5•6 
— 3Ir  Richardson  quoted  on  this  subject, 
ib.  —  eminently  productive  consumers, 
from  the  security  they  afford,  5dl. 

St  Domingo— evil  consequences  of  its  devas- 
tation, in  over-stimulating  our  West 
India  trade,  223-4. 

St  Pbravv — a  zealous  disciple  of  Quesnay, 
50— lijit  of  hla  works,  51  note. 

Sj.lk — in  commerce  every  sale  infers  an  equal 
piutiliaM,  and  vice  vertOt  157.  See  also 
CrediL 

Sal  LUST— cited,  72  note. 

••  Sa.«*itary  Condition  or  the  Labouring 
Classes  "—Mr  Chad  wick's  able  re- 
ports on  tills  subject  referred  to,  184  note. 

Savings'  Banks  —  amount  of  depositors 
throughout  England  and  Wales  in  No- 
vember 1S44,  455— tl:eir  importance  iu 
contributing  to  the  improvement  and  in- 
dependenceof  the  poor,  47l>-480 — amount 
of  deposits  therein,  throughout  England 
in  1846,  480 — additional  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  investment  of  small  sums, 
48<)-l — admirable  system  adopted  by  the 
Scutch  bonlis,  480. 

Sav,  iM.— cited  on  the  inutility  of  facts  with- 
out a  knowleilge  of  their  mutual  relation, 
10 — wrong  iu  supposing  that  Oaliani  was 
the  lirst  to  show  that  labour  is  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  (J7  note — the  lirst  to 
prove  satisfactorily  tliat  effective  demand 


depends  on  production,  and  that  glute 
arise  from  misapplication  of  productive 
power,  217  note — his  error  in  assuming 
com  as  an  invariable  standard  of  ralue, 
323*5— lias  espoused  Smith's  erroneous 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction 
of  profits  in  popuknu  countries,  536. 

ScARCiTiBS— those  in  IreUuid  show  the  evil 
effects  of  a  people  depending  entin  ly  on 
the  cheapest  docription  of  food,  417-8— 
scarcity  of  potatoes  in  IreUnd,  synony- 
mous with  famine,  418— inlluence  of  tlie 
free  importation  of  com  as  a  security 
against  famine,  542— cause  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Ronmn  empire  from  famine, 
542. 

Schools — advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
those  on  tlie  Bell  and  Lancastrian  prhi- 
ciples,  123  — property  beque.ithea  for 
tlieir  endowment,  should  be  under  gov- 
ernment control,  276.  Seealso£c/trrrT/toii. 

ScixNCE  —  political  economy  appropriately 
called  *•  The  Science  of  Value,"  3— 
material  distinction  between  physical, 
and  moral  and  political  sciences,  as  re- 
gards the  application  of  thehr  conclu- 
sions, 15— advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  division  of  labour,  in  the  exclusive 
study,  by  ingenious  men,  of  particular 
branches  of  science  or  philosophy, 
051^6. 

SciKNTiFTc  Men — pecuniary  earnings  of,  very 
inconsiderable,  301-2. 

ScoRBsBv,  Ma— cited  as  to  the  amage  loss 
of  whale-ships,  253  and  note. 

Scotland — agricultural  improvements  fos- 
tered by  the  residence  of  landlords,  158 
note — perpetual  entails  in,  to  be  abolish- 
ed. 276— working  of  its  poor-law  system, 
464,  467 — advantage  of  Scotch  banks  re- 
ceiving, and  paying  interest  on,  small 
deposits,  480 — beneficUil  influence  of 
leases  over  its  agriculture,  513. 

Security — no  steady  and  continued  exertion 
without  security  of  property,  57 — as  in- 
dispensable to  accumulation  as  to  pro- 
duction, 82, 544 — absence  of,  in  Turkey 
and  Sicily,  the  cause  of  their  depressed 
state,  84-86 — the  foundation  of  every 
well-digested  system  of  finance,  86— Ben- 
tham  quoted  on  the  advantages  of,  (K>-01 
— dangers arisingfrom  the  rapid  growth  of 
manufactures  in  a  country*,  so  far  as  its 
tranquillity  is  concenied,'  188-102,  544 
— it  can  never  exist  where  ^rages  are  very 
much  depressed,  434-(> — a  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  unemployed  poor  neoessaiy 
for  tlie  peace  of  the  country,  448,  453-4. 

Se.vbca — quoted  as  to  the  legality  of  mutilat- 
ing foundlings,  244— quoted  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  speculation  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  338  note—**  De  Brevitate 
Vitae"  quoted,  447— quoted  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  riches  by  lessening  wants,574. 

SsLrisHNBss— not  promoted  by  a  taste  for 
luxuries,  5^1. 

Senior,  Mr— his  statement  as  to  aCrolithes 
referred  to,  70— quoted  as  to  the  division 
of  labour  and  the  origin  of  governments, 
i)0-100 — his  ineffectmil  attempt  to  prove 
the  error  of  Mr  Iticardo'i  conclusion  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  taxes  on  the  richer 
doiises,  during  the  war,  443  note. 

Separation  ok  Eaipldvments.  See  Dtirf- 
sion  nf' Labour. 

Sermons  ok  Dr  Barrow— quoted  on  the 
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adrantaget  of  Indiutry,  71-73,  436— 
quoted  on  the  adrantaget  of  the  divwion 
of  labour,  97. 

SsuMoxs  or  Dr  Palby— quoted  on  the  to- 
rioui  descriptions  of  labour  performed 
by  man,  379-3S0. 

SaRVANTs— excess  of  expenditure  upon  them 
most  wasteful,  443-4— menial  serrants 
not  unproductive  consumers,  as  sup- 
posed by  Smith,  585-6— public  servants 
the  most  productive  in  the  state,  590-1. 

SsRTiCBS— payment  of  rent  in  this  way,  very 
objectionable,  and  almost  abandoned  in 
civilised  countries,  515-6. 

SBTTLaMaNT,  Law  op— Mr  Young  quoted 
on  its  operation,  in  retarding  the  increase 
of  the  labouring  population,  459-460. 

Skttlbmxnts.    See  JFUU. 

tiMipnxo— dues  levied  on,  for  lighthouses, 
iVc,  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  304. 

SHOPKcapBRs  —  unfounded  prejudices  of 
some  political  writers  against  tliem,  178 
— their  number  can  never  be  multiplied 
so  as  to  hurt  the  public  interests,  178 — 
their  competition,  though  it  may  ruin 
some  of  tliem,  can  never  hurt  either 
consumer  or  producer,  ib. 

Sicilians — Mr  Brydone  quoted  as  to  their 
depressed  state,  in  consequence  of  inse- 
curity of  property,  86. 

Silk — manufactui-e«of,  once  encouraged  in  this 
country  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  cali- 
coes, 35-— groundless  fears  of  the  sUlt 
luanuCacturers  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr 
Huskisson's  commercial  reforms,  156 — 
the  revulsions  of  this  trade  instanced  in 
support  of  the  principle,  that  peaUiar 
prosperity  in  any  branch  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  harbinger  of  mischief,  224. 

SiLTKR— erroneous  opinion  once  prevalent, 
that  wealth  consisted  exclusively  of  gold 
and  silver,  26,  30— this  the  cause  of  iU 
exportation  being  forbidden  in  former 
times,  27 — exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  prohibited  in  Rome  during  the 
republic,  and  under  the  emperors,  ib — 
its  exportation  has  been  forbidden  at 
some  period,  by  every  state  of  modem 
Europe,  ib. ^-exportation  of,  interdicted 
in  England  before  the  Conquest  and 
frequently  thereafter,  ib.  28 — privilege 
of  exporting  the  precious  metals  tirst  con- 
ferred on  the  EaAt  India  Company,  2:^ — 
the  grand  object  of  the  tnercaulii^  fyt- 
Um  waa  the  monopoly  of  the  precious 
metaldt,  30 — qualities  of  the  precious 
metaLi  that  iiave  caused  their  use,  as 
money,  in  all  civilij>ed  nations,  133-134 
— ^judicious  in  Government  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  unmarked  gold  and  silver  ar- 
tiden,  293 — comparison  of  the  value  of 
corn  and  silver  in  remote  and  modern 
times,  325. 

SisMONDi,  .M. — his  argument  as  to  the  al- 
le;;ed  evils  of  nKichinery  refute<l,  li>7-211 
— has  espoused  Smith's  erroneous  opi- 
nion as  to  the  r.iuse  of  the  reduction  of 
profits  in  populous  countries,  (Kid. 

••  SfKETrH  OF    TUB  ADVANCE    AND    DECLINE 

OK  Natio.vs,"  quoted,  21ti-7. 
Skili< — tendency  of  the  division  of  labour  to 
increase  the  skill  of  workmen,  i)3-y4 — 
the  employment  of  very  various  degrees 
of  skill  and  force,  one  uf  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  division  of  lalmur,  97 — 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  masses  part 


of  the  capital  and  prodiictiTe'ca|»atiH 
of  a  country,  122 — tl>e  improvement  o< 
machinery,  the  sam*  in  effect  as  tbt 
improvement  of  the  skill  and  hidustrr 
of  the  labourer,  197-198— infloeDce  of 
difflcnlty  in  learning  a  bminws,  on  tbe 
rate  of  wages,  386-9. 

Slavb  Laboor.    See  loftoKr. 

Slavbry— domestic  slavery  one  of  the  chief 
cauaceof  the  neflect  of  political  eeooony 
by  the  anciente,  10  mennfTtiirts  and 
commeroe,  inancieat  Greece  and  Room, 
carried  on  by  slaves  or  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  ib. — pcmctice  among  tbe  Romans 
of  enslaving  fouodllncs,  245— their  sla- 
very abolished  by  Juatinian,  ib.— com- 
parative chcs^NMW  and  t^Bdeacy  of  free 
and  slave  labour,  437-1^— the  coitivatioa 
of  sugar  must  be  abandooed  in  all  initf- 
tropical  regions  where  slavery  is  sup- 
pressed, 4^. 

Slioino  Scalb.    Sec  Com. 

SairrH,  Adam — utility  termed  by  him  **  value 
in  use,"  4 — though  he  showed  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  distinction  between  uti- 
lity, or  **  value  in  use.**  .lod  value  in 
exchange,  lio  did  not  always  keep  it  in 
view,  ib. — his  description  of  wealth  as 
**  the  nnniud  pnxluce  of  land  and  la- 
bour" justly  objected  to  by  Mr  MalUius, 
5-6 — the  science  of  political  economy 
first  treated  by  him  in  its  ftiUest  ext«t, 
53— character  of  his  great  work,  53-66— 
his  errors  shortly  alluded  to,  54-56— his 
erroneous  doctrines  as  to  the  invariable 
value  of  com  and  Ute  inHisenoe  of  fluc- 
tuations of  wsgcs  and  profits  over  prices, 
the  principal  defect  of  hb  **  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  55 — he  was  the  real  foonder  of 
tlie  modem  theory  of  political  eeooomy, 
56— his  definition  of  labour  as  tbe  ori^ 
nal  purchase -money  paid  for  all  things, 
63 — he  has  treated  of  the  divisioo  of  la- 
bour in  the  most  masteriy  manner,  M 
— his  classification  of  the  circumstances 
conspiring  to  increase  the  producu^e- 
ness  of  industry  when  labour  is  divir'ed. 
ib.— quoted  on  the  advantages  oi  the 
division  of  labour  in  increasing  the 
workman's  skill,  93-94— quoted  as  to 
the  tbue  lost  in  passing  from  ons 
employment  to  another,  94  —  he  esta- 
blished the  principle,  that  the  .vl- 
vantages  of  the  division  of  Libour  are 
dependent  on,  and  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  the  market,  100 — his  disiinction  be- 
tween capital  and  revenue  objected  to, 
100-101  —  quoted  on  the  necessity  for 
accumulation  of  capital  prior  to  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  103— quoted  on  the 
proof  of  an  increased  national  capital, 
lud— quoted  on  the  superior  force  of  the 
principle  of  fnisn^lity  over  the  [lassion  for 
expense.  11^>— the  spirit  of  fruirabiy 
happily  compared  by  him  to  the  un- 
known principle  of  animal  life,  1I(J— 
quotc<l.  to  theett'ect  that  man's  acquired 
talents  form  a  capital  reali<«d  in  his  per- 
son, 121-2 — though  he  has  fully  admitted 
it.  he  has  not  reasoned  consistently  from 
the  principle  that  man's  powers  fomi 
part  of  the  national  capital,  121 — quoted 
on  the  impolicy  of  statesmen  interfer- 
ing with  the  direction  of  private  capiul, 
151 — the  complete  overthrow  of  the  pnn 
ciples  of  the  prohibitive  system  reserved 
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forhim.KO— Sir  R.  Peel  iii  practice  what 
Smith  was  in  tlieory,  ib.— bmiUi's  error 
aa  to  capital  employed  In  agriculture 
being  the  most  productive,  171, 175— 
hia  conception  of  the  nature  of  rent  er> 
roneoiM,  177,  483— quoted  on  the  utility 
of  retail  dealers,  177-179— liis  doctrine 
as  to  the  effect  of  tlie  subdivision  of  !&• 
boor  on  tlie  mental  faculties  quoted  and 
refuted,  186-167— quoted  on  tlie  regu- 
lation of  the  principle  of  population  by 
by  the  demand  for  men,  22!^--quoted  on 
tlie  progressive,  stationary,  and  declin- 
ing states  of  society,  241 — his  opinion, 
that  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  an  article  is  the  measure  of  the 
quantity  for  which  it  will  exdiange,  er- 
roneous, 3*iO — wrong  in  assuming  corn 
as  an  invariable  standard  of  value,  323-5 
—quoted  on  the  advantages  of  an  unre- 
strained trade  in  com,  345 — his  state- 
ment of  the  onuses  why  the  rate  of  wages 
in  some  employments,  foils  below  or  rises 
above  the  average  rate,  382— quoted  on 
the  attractive  nature  of  a  soldier's  occu- 
pation, 384 — quoted  on  tlie  superior 
wages  nece»arily  awanled  to  worlcmen 
in  whom  great  tnut  is  reposed,  3S0 — 
quoted  as  to  the  inadequate  average  re- 
ward of  professional  men.  3tfl— quoted 
on  the  advantages  of  a  high  rate  of  wages, 
431-2 — his  unfoundedobjections  to  inser- 
tion of  conditions  as  to  management,  in 
leases,  519 — sinking  of  profits  in  rich  and 

Kpulous  countries,  erroneously  ascribed 
him  to  the  competition  of  capitalists, 
538^iiis  theory  of  productive  and  un- 
productive lalMur  fallacious,  583,  502. 

(Muoouxo — ^to  prevent  it,  duties  on  imports 
miut  be  moderate,  li57. 

kfcurrv — wealth  indiipeosably  necessary  to 
its  advancement  in  civilisiUion,  9 — the 
economist  must  study  its  history,  and 
discriminate  the  various  circumstances 
different  in  an  advancing  and  in  a  declin- 
ing society,  21  —  he  sliouid  carefully 
analyse  and  compare  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  it,  by  different  institutions  and 
regulations,  21 — the  experience  of  the 
post  but  little  applicable  to  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  22-23.  191— Quesnay's 
division  of,  into  pnxluctive,  proprietary, 
and  unproductive  classes,  45-48 — stages 
in  its  progress  from  the  savnge  btate  to- 
wards civilisation,  63— etfect  of  inven- 
tions on  its  condition ,  75— it  could  never 
have  made  any  perceptible  progress 
without  right  of  property,  exchange,  or 
barter,  and  the  acctimuLUion  and  em- 
ployment of  capital,  79 — the  right  of 
property  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
societies,  80 — the  wealth  and  comforts  of 
all,  prodi;;iously  augmented  bv  division 
of  labour,  92 — the  principle  of  frugality 
carries  society  forward.  115— it  is  but  a 
series  of  exchanges,  120— credit  almost 
uniinown  in  its  earlier  stages,  12  >— salu- 
tary moral  etfects  produced  on  it  by  im- 
proved roads  and  canals,  143 — legisla- 
ture should  not  interfere  with  the  inte- 
rests of  any  class,  except  to  make  them 
conducive  to  those  of  society  generally, 
149 — residence  of  landlords  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  refinement  of  society,  158 
— the  trunsiiion  from  the  pastoral  to  the 
agricultural  mode  of  life,  the  most  im- 


portant step  in  its  progress,  172-173 — 
cities  the  chief  cause  of  th«  rapid  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  the  acquirement 
of  just  nottons  of  government,  192 — it  al- 
ways benefits  by  the  adoption  of  every 
device  for  saving  labour,  212  —  in- 
crease of  population  the  great  cause  of 
its  improvement,  238 — the  progre^tsive, 
stationary,  and  declining  states  of  society 
characterised  by  Smitli,  241— the  free 
power  of  bequeathing  property  not  re- 
cognised in  iU  earlier  stages,  2H)9-270— 
effect  of  the  decreasing  productiveness 
of  the  soil  on  its  condition,  537-54<>— 
the  generous  sympathies  always  most 
powerful  in  opulent,  industrious,  and  re- 
fined communities,  581. 

Soils — fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate not  so  conducive  to  national  pro* 
sperity,  OS  genius  and  industry,  24. 

SoLOiana — attractive  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, 384 — Adam  Smith  quoted  on  tlib 
subject,  ib.— eminently  productive  con- 
sumers from  the  security  they  afford,  591. 

Specie — bank-notes  and  its  other  legal  sub- 
stitutes, should  be  identical  in  value  with 
what  they  profess  to  represent,  220. 

SPKCULATro.v — an  increase  of  money  affords 
additional  facilitiee  for.  218— every  exer- 
tion of  industry  involves  a  certain  de- 
gree of,  220 — tlie  best  means  of  lessening 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  commercial 
revulsions,  would  be  the  determination  of 
government  to  withhold  relief  from  those 
involved  in  them,  225— theestabUshment 
of  a  free  commercial  system  the  next 
best  course  to  prevent  improvident  specu- 
lations, ib. — those  engaging  in  specula- 
tions far  beyond  their  means,  are  gamb- 
lers, not  merchants,  289-290 — wanton 
speculators  should  be  treated  with  seve- 
rity, 290 — every  transaction  in  which 
Sroduce  is  bought  to  be  afterwards  sold 
I  a  speculation,  3.36— influence  of  specu- 
lation on  price,  ib. — speculation  another 
name  for  foresight,  337 — Seneca  quoted 
on  the  necessity  for  it,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  33S  note— difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  specuUtion  and  gamb- 
ling, 33S-9  —  undeserved  odium  some- 
times attached  to  speculations  in  corn, 
3^)9— speculations  in  com  invariably  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public,  though  often 
ruinous  to  the  merchant,  339-346— the 
fortunate  speculation  of  Thalee  of  Miletus 
referred  to,  347  note— origin  of  the  great 
cotton  spectUation  of  1825,  and  cause  of 
its  foilure,  347-8  and  note— evil  effects 
of  imitative  speculations,  347-3.52 — Mr 
Mawe  cited  on  this  subject,  350— this 
species  of  speculation  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  the  spread  of  commercial 
knowledge,  351— Tooke's  **  History  of 
IMces"  cited  on  this  subject,  352  note. 

Spknck — his  work  **  On  the  Distresses  of  the 
West  India  Phmters"  cited,  224  note. 

Spikits— Burke  cited  on  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  433  and  note. 

Spixvers.    See  IFeaven. 

Si'UTTi.vo  op  Farms.    See/a/'naand  Land. 

Stamp  DrriBii-    See  Taxation. 

Standard  op  Valuk— qualities  esaeutial  to 
any  commodity  to  be  used  as  a  standard, 
132-133 — money  not  only  the  universal 
equivalent  used  hy  society,  but  also  the 
standard  used  to  coropan  the  v?Jue  of 
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all  product!,  135— the  value  of  a  commo- 
dity cannot  be  aaoertained  without  re- 
ference to  lome  otlier,  or  to  labour,  as  a 
standard,  313— an  invariable  ttsudnrd  of 
value  would  be  useless,  315. 

Stavdaro  or  Wxiohts  and  MBASUKsa. 
bee  IVeiihU  and  Measures. 

Statist— objects  of  his  inquiries  distingttisbed 
from  those  of  the  economist,  5tf — the 
economist  is  to  the  statist,  what  the  phy- 
•iol  aitrcnomer  is  to  the  mere  obser^-er, 
ib. 

STATisnca — political  eeonomv  sometimes  con- 
founded with*  59— difference  between 
them,  ib. 

**  STATMTiqcK  OS  LA  UoLLAxos,"  (Mete- 
lerkamp's)— referred  to,  551  note. 

Statutss.    See  LegiskUurr. 

Stkajc  CoMMinricATio?! — its  benefldal  In- 
fluence on  a^culture,  545. 

Stewart,  Sir  Jamks— one  of  the  ablest  Eng* 
lisli  writers,  espousing  the  principles  of 
the  nurcantik  sysUiH^  37  note. 

Stxwart,  Dt'OALO— the  **  Notes  to  his  Pre- 
limin.ary  Dissertatiun  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britaunica  "  cited,  567  note — lus 
*•  Life  of  Smith  "  referred  to.  597. 

Stock.    See  CapikU  and  Funds. 

Storch,  M.  —  quoted  on  the  mischievous 
effects  of  the  tncrcatUik  systan,  37-3S— 
quoted  on  the  advantages  oi  sectuity  of 
property,  S7  88  note— quoted  on  tiie 
division  of  Ubour,  100— has  exposed 
Smith's  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  prodts,  in  populoiu 
countries,  53d. 

Straxoxrs  —  bequeathing  of  property  to. 
See  n'iOs. 

SuBDirieiox.    See  Labour  and  Land. 

SuccKSsioN  to  Property— evils  of  the  sys- 
tem of  succession  to  immo'able  property 
iu  Turlcey ,  84-5— expediency  of  the  abso- 
lute riglit  of  testators  to  regulate  the 
immediate  succession  to  tlieir  property, 
considered,  271-5— groundlea  objections 
to  the  law  or  custom  of  priraoi^'mture, 
271-275— advantages  of  primogemture  as 
a  »timuius  to  induitr>',  and  in  prevent- 
ing the  subdivision  of  land,  272-.>— per- 
nicious effects  of  the  compulsory  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  iu  Tniuce,  274-5 
— <qiial  divi^iion  of  money  or  movables 
not  objectionable,  275  —  evils  arising 
from  perpetual  emails,  276 — treatise  on, 
relerred  to,  276  note. 

SioAR— our  West  India  sugar  trade  an  ex- 
ample of  jKatliar  prosperity  in  any 
branch  of  industrj',  being  almost  invari- 
ably the  harbinger  of  mischief,  223-4 — 
evil  effects  of  forcing  the  demand  for,  by 
its  substitution  for  l^ariey  in  the  distil- 
leries, 224 — remarks  on  the  compar.itive 
cheapness  and  etticiency  of  free  and  slave 
labour  in  its  production  of,  437-l> — its 
cultivation  mu^t  be  abandoned  in  all 
intertropical  regions  where  slavery  is 
suppressed,  431). 

Srni.KTTiNo.     tjee  LmuL 

Suicide — death  in  this  way,  orby  duel,  usually 
cancels  a  life  insurance,  2(jl. 

Si;.M.NEn,  Archbishop— quoted  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  security  of  pro^)erty, 
87-t'8 — Tjuoted  on  the  beneficial  infiuence 
of  the  princi[»le  of  iK)piilat»on,  243-4 — 
quoted  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  ignor- 
ance among  the  poor,  475  0. 


Sumptuary  Laws— ^rfli  arWiMi  from  tLcir 

existence,  572-4— Sir  D.  North  quoted 

on  this  subject,  57S. 
Susr— its  beat  instanced  as  a  neceenry  sad 

agreeable  pmduct,  but  of  no  «xdian«s- 

able  Talue,  S. 
Supply.    See  Drmand. 
SusasiiLCR— his  Ubte  reffarred  to  as  to  the 

effect  of  pestilence  on  the  prindple  o( 

popoIaUon,  S37  and  note. 

TAcrrua — his  optaioD  quoted  ■•  to  the  etfl 
tendency  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  ths 
Romans,  12  not*— quoted  on  the  intfn* 
ence  of  a  compulsoty  provistoo  for  ths 
poor,  453. 

Taillb— disastrous  Infhxence  of  this  tax  ia 
France,  50a 

Taripp — the  promulgation  of  Sf.  Colbsrt*s, 
sometimes  erroneously  considered  the 
era  of  tlie  mercantile  system,  38. 

Tasr-Work.    See  Labour. 

Tastk  por  LtncrrRiRS.     See  Luxurirs. 

Taxes — a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  coomioditv 
caused  by  restriction  of  its  importatioa, 
a  useless  tax  on  the  consumer,  154— 
postage  on  letters,  provided  it  be  mode- 
rate, is  an  unexceptionable  tax,  217— 
the  impoeition  of  taxes  on  luxuries  may 
increase  the  rate  of  wages,  443, 555— ths 
propriety  of  a  tax  or  rate  fcv  supporting 
the  impotent  poor  undoubted,  U6— 
amount  of  poor  rates  at  various  periods 
previous  to  1785,  4<SS— Dr  Anderson  has 
shown  the  influence  of  tithes  and  other 
taxes  over  raw  produce,  483— inequality 
and  mischievotu  operation  of  taxes  on 
rent  exphihied,  409-500— tax  on  rent  hii- 
mical  to  impro\'ements,  510— disastrous 
hittuence  of  the  tailk  and  eontrib*ftiom 
/oneicre  in  France  instanced,  500— in- 
crease of  tlie  rate  of  profit  by  a  fiUl  of 
taxes,  532— fixed,  preferable  to  llnctuat- 
ing  duties  on  com,  544-6— a  low  tixsd 
dutv  on  com,  preferable  to  fm  imporu- 
tioii,548. 

Taxation— M.  Quesnay's  proposed  sx-stem  of 
taxation,  46  —  Smith's  theoretical  con- 
clusions, as  to  its  principles,  \itiated  by 
his  inaccurate  notions  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  rent,  and  of  tlie  laws  govemirg 
the  mte  of  protit,  56— erroneoiu  new  of 
Locke,  that  all  taxes  eventually  fall  on 
the  land,  07  note — system  and  extent  of. 
In  Turkey,  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, 85-^t5  —  a  country  in  which  pro- 
perty is  maintained  inviolate,  can  sup- 
port a  heavy  load  of  taxes  without  much 
difficulty.  8(5,  556 — a  moderate  increase 
of,  has  the  same  effect  on  national  in- 
dustry, that  an  increase  of  family  has  on 
that  of  an  individual,  116— national 
wealth  may  be  incrense^l  by  a  rmduai 
and  moderate  increase  of,  ib.— liability 
of  this  doctrine  to  abuse.  116 — when 
tivation  becomes  destructive  of  exer- 
tion, 116-117,  ll-^,  551-2— influence  of 
rent  and  taxation  compared,  117-118 — 
mistaken  views  of  taxation,  pnrtly  the 
cau-e  of  excessive  customs-duties,  1^T•168 
—our  larje  customs-revenue  could  not  be 
collected  so  .Tdvantazeously  in  any  other 
way,  16;^— <listinction  between  moderate 
duties  on  im|>orts  for  revenue,  and  those 
for  protection,  ib. — evil  influences  of  the 
latter,   ib.  —  pernicious   effects  of  the 
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exorbitant  tax  on  policies  of  insurance 
against  tire.  '255-6 — treatise  on  taxation 
and  the  fundini?  system  referred  to,  2tf4 
note — tlie  increase  of  taxation,  one  of 
tlie  real  causes  of  the  sinking  of  profits 
in  an  old  and  populous  country,  537 — 
influence  of,  on  wages  and  protlts,  551 — 
ertls  arising  from  oppressive  taxation  in 
Holland,  adl ,  552  and  notes — influence 
of  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  in 
lightening  the  pressure  of  taxation, and 
vice  versa,  558. 
**  Tkmpi^r's  DiALoooxa  " — referred  to,  318 

note. 
Tkmplk,  Sir  Wyt. — his  observations  on  the 

Netherlands  referred  to,  113. 
TE.'fANCYor  La^to— Kennedy  and  Grainger's 
woric  on  tliii  subject  quoted,  507-{}.  bee 
also  LantL 
TcNAXTS— effect  of  the  old  poor-law,  to  enlbt 
tlie  opposition  of  occupiers  of  land  to 
tlie  increase  of  pauperism,  457-8 — ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  granting 
leases  of  land.  511 — tenants-at-will  can- 
not afford  to  improve  land  from  the 
precarious  nature  of  tiieir  occupancy,  lb. 
512 — tlie  want  of  leases  as  injurious  to 
landlords  as  to  tenants,  512 — Mr  Loudon 
quoted  on  this  subject,  ib.— evil  results 
of  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on 
tenants  of  land,  523-5. 

TfKDER.    See  Leffal  Tender. 

TKRAS&o.<«^ited  on  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Roman  laws  as  to  the  rearing  and  expo- 
sure of  children,  227  note— Kjuoted  on 
the  subject  of  infanticide,  and  as  to  the 
power  of  Roman  fathers,  244  note— cited 
as  to  the  later  Roman  laws  r^parding 
bankruptcy,  281  note. 

TXR.MINUS — landmarks  were  placed  under  the 
especial  protection  of  thb  god.  by  the 
early  Greek  and  Roman  legislators, 
81. 

TcsTATORS.    See  Willi. 

Thaxes  op  Miletus — his  fortunate  specula- 
tion in  olives,  referred  to,  .347  note. 

Thxpt— Beccaria's  definition  of,  quoted,  89 
note. 

"Theorib  du  Luxe  " — quoted  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  taste  for  luxuries,  588-9 
notes. 

Theories — those  of  the  economist  cannot  be 
expected  to  square  with  the  peculiarities 
of  partiailar  persons,  15  —  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  economist,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  principles  regulating  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  ib.  16,  21 — an  isoUited  (act 
no  foundation  for  a  theorem,  17, 20 — M. 
Quesnay's  theonr  as  to  taxation,  46 — 
Smith  the  real  founder  of  the  modem 
theory  of  political  economy,  56. 

Theory  op  Rent.    See  Rent. 

Thormton'8  "  Accou.vr  op  the  Turkish 
Empire  "—cited,  85  note. 

*'Thouohts  AND  Details  osr  Scarcity," 
(Burke's* — cited,  433— quoted,  527. 

Tillage.    See  Agriculture. 

Time— saving  of,'  effected  by  the  division  of 
labour,  93-S>6. 

TiTHxa— their  influence,  and  that  of  other 
taxes,  over  raw  produce  shown  by  Dr 
Anderson,  483 — the  adjustment  of,  in 
Ireland,  productive  of  good,  546. 

Tolls — government  should  take  care  that 
those  levied  on  roads  he  not  oppressive, 
397-8— those  on  railways,  canals,  Ac 


should  be  subject  to  periodical  revision, 
3(10. 

ToxTiyss — government  lonns  in  this  shape, 
very  objectionable,  257. 

TooKB,  Mr  T.— his  excellent  work  on  the 
history  of  prices  referred  to,  352  note — 
his  definition  of  the  rate  of  interest 
quoted,  5(U. 

ToRRENS,  CoL. — dlfliculties  attending  ex- 
change by  simple  barter  illustrated  by 
him,  131 — reference  made  to  his  theory 
as  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  value 
of  commodities,  after  capital  has  been 
accumulated,  373 — quoted  on  the  im- 
policy of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  51U. 

••  Tour  ly  the  North  op  Exolaxd," 
(Young's)  quoted,  11><. 

••  Tour  ix  Sicily  a.vo  Malta,"  (Brydone's) 
quoted,  Sf^. 

Towns — the  comparative  security  enjoyed  by 
their  inlwbitants,  during  the  middle 
ages,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority 
over  cultivators  of  the  soil,  33 — rates 
of  mortality  in  large  towns  at  different 

?eriods,  sliowing  the  decrease  in  each, 
83 — necessity  for  enforcing  improve- 
ment in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
large  towns,  183-184. 

**  Tracts  ox  the  Poor  Laws,"  (Mr 
Howlett's)  cited.  446  note,  451  note— Sir 
F.  M.  Eden's,  referred  to,  458. 462  notes 
— various  others  cited,  459.  460  notes. 

Tracy.  M.  ob— quoted  on  the  nature  of  pro- 
duction, 61  note— cited,  120. 

Trade.    See  Contmeree. 

Tradesmen — unfounded  prejudices  of  some 
political  writers  against  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen,  178 — their  number  cannot 
be  multiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  public  in- 
terest,  178.    See  also  Retail  Dealers. 

**  Traite  p'Economie  PoLmquE"  (Tracy's) 
quoted,  61  note — cited  120 

"TRAtTB  DB  Legislation,"  (Bentham's,) 
quoted,  90-Ul. 

Transfer  op  Capital.    See  Capital, 

Tranquillita'.    See  Seatritt/. 

Tra.vsmltations — all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture and  art  really  consist  of  transmuta- 
tions, 61. 

Travellers  —  the  economist  should  study 
their  works,  21. 

••Travels  in  Francb,"  &c.,  (Young's,) 
referred  to,  515  note.  522  note. 

Travels  OP  Anacharsis— quoted,  244  note. 

••Travels  in  Brazil,"  (Mawe's,)  cited, 
350  note. 

••Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,'*  (Mun's,) 
quoted,  29  and  note,  31,  32. 

TRSATfES  Commercial.    See  Commerce, 

Troops  op  the  Line— the  best  force  for  sop- 
pressing  disturbance,  266. 

Truck  System — its  nature,  296 — it  may 
easily  be  perverted  to  fraudulent  pur- 
poses, 296— still  extensively  practised, 
thoui^h  contrary  to  law.  ib. 

Tribunals.     See  Leffal  Tribunals. 

*•  Treatise  ON  Annuitieh,"  (Milne's,)  re- 
ferred to,  259  note,  and  quoted,  409. 

••  Treatise  on  Succession  to  Property" 
(M'Culloch's)  referred  to,  279  note. 

••  Treatise  on  the  External  Corn 
Trade,"  (Torrens*.)  quoted,  570. 

••Treatise  on  Taxation  and  the  Fond- 
INO  System"  (.M'Culloch's)  referred  to, 
264  note,  548  note. 
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**  Trbatisk  or  Taxes  and  Cowtribu- 
TIOX8."  (Petty's.)  quoted,  377  note. 

TucKXR,  Dkajv — DoUoed  the  d«p«odeiice  of 
demand  on  production,  217. 

TavsT — influence  of  the  amount  of,  repoaed 
in  workmen,  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
300. 

TtJKooT,  >L— a  zealous  disciple  of  Quesnay, 
JX^Iist  of  his  works,  51  note—quoted  on 
the  cause  of  precious  metals  being  used 
as  money,  134. 

TcRKXY—tlie  wretched  state  of,  instanced  as 
the  effect  of  insecurity  of  property, 
84-85— tenure  of  land  In,  deicribed.  ib. 
— measures  necessary  to  restore  a  spirit 
of  industry  in  it,  85— system  and  extent 
of  taxation  in,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  85-86 — Thornton's  ac- 
count of,  cited,  85  note— its  vicious  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  true  cause  of 
its  depopulation,  232. 

•*  Trkatisk  0!c  Govxrx>ient,"  (Locke's,) 
quoted,  576-7. 

Typhus.    See  Diteaset. 

Ulloa— his  **  Vo}-age  de  I'Amerique,"  cited, 
105  note. 

Ujiiox,  Repeal  or.    See  Ireland. 

Unions.    See  Poor  Lata. 

UsriTBX)  Statea.    See^mmca. 

UirirBRsmES — at  their  establishment,  the 
limited  plans  of  education  introduced  by 
the  clergy,  excluded  tlie  study  of  politi- 
cal economy,  12. 

UirrRODucTxvE  Classes.    See  Clastet, 

Use.    See  Utility. 

UstTRY  —  pr^udices  against  it  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  cause  of  the  high  rate  of 
Interest  therein.  111  —  Montesquieu 
quoted  on  this  subject,  111-11'2 — mis- 
diievous  effects  of  the  laws  against  it,  586 
— these  laws  virtually  repealed  by  2d  and 
3d  Vict.,  c.  37,  ib.— MichaelU,  Aris- 
totle, and  Calvin,  cited  on  this  subject, 
566-7  notes. 

Utility — statement  of  what  constitutes  the 
utility  of  articles  or  products,  2 — a  use- 
ful article  not  necessarily  possessed  of  ex- 
changeable value,  ib. — illustration  of  the 
difference  between  utility  and  capacity 
for  exchange,  3,  4,  5 — termed  by  :smith, 
••  Value  in  use,"  4 — the  laws  affectini^ 
articles  possessing  utility,  and  destitute 
of  exchani^eable  value,  not  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  economist's  in- 
quiries, 3 — Smith's  distinction  between 
**  Value  in  use"  and  value  in  excliange, 
not  always  kept  in  view  by  him,  4— sig- 
nification of  the  term  utility  througltout 
this  work,  5 — labour  employed  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  as  creative  of 
utility  and  wealth,  as  that  employed  in 
agriculture,  49 — production,  in  political 
economy,  ia  that  of  utility  and  value, 
and  not  that  of  matter,  61 — Nature's 
ser\'ices,  though  of  inestimable  utility, 
are,  from  beini;  gratuitous,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  value,  69— almost  all  Continental 
economists  confound  utility  and  value, 
69 — peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  price  of  an  article  is  determined,  not 
by  its  cost,  but  by  the  degree  of  its  real 
or  supposed  utility,  3^U— consumption  of 
commodities  defined  as  the  annihilation 
of  the  utility  communicated  to  them  by 
labour,  570^-consumption,  in  the  eco- 


nomical sense,  synonymous  wtth  us, 
57a 

Yaccikattox — how  far  government  ibould 
interfere  in  recommending  orcnforeuif 
any  eflScient  ronedy  against  a  mortal 
disease,  305. 

Valxrics  Maxisius— quoted,  334  note. 

Valix— quoted  on  the  French  Uw  against 
life  insurance,  261. 

Value— definition  of  excfaangcable  value,  3 
—voluntary  human  labour  must  be  ex- 
pended on  an  article,  to  give  it  exehanfe- 
able  value,  ib.,  312.  31».  371-S— many 
articles  possessing  the  highest  degree  of 
utility,  are  destitute  of  cxchangeabk 
value,  2,  312— illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence between  utility  or  **  Value  in  use." 
and  value  in  exchange,  2.  3, 4,  5,  68.  (O. 
312-13  —  political  economy  the  soeaec 
of  values,  3— signification  attached  to 
the  term  %'alue  tliroughout  this  work,  4, 
fr— production,  in  an  economical  sense,  is 
that  of  utility  and  value,  and  not  of 
matter,  61 — until  labour  lias  been  ex- 
pended on  matter,  it  is  destitute  of 
value,  62,  67— illustmtion  of  this  prin- 
ciple, 62— mere  appropriation  sekk» 
sufficient  to  constitute  value,  63 — Locke 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  products  of 
the  earth  derive  ahnost  all  their  vains 
from  labour,  64-67- Xature's  scrvtoes, 
though  of  inestimable  utiUty,  are,  from 
being  gratuitous,  destitute  of  value.  68— 
almost  all  Continental  economists  con- 
found utility  and  value,  69 — their  power 
to  make  Ubour  more  productive,  the 
test  of  the  value  of  all  inventions,  73— 
quaUties  essential  to  any  commodity  to 
be  used  as  a  standard  of  value.  19C!-133 
^he  \-nlue  of  gold  and  silver  compars- 
tively  steady,  tliough  not  invariable,  133 
— the  value  of  the  metal,  or  coin  used  ss 
money,  determined  in  the  same  way  ss 
that  of  other  commodities,  ib.— coins'noi 
the /tV/n«  of ,  but  commodities  possessins, 
real  intrinsic  value,  13 >— money  not 
only  the  universal  equivalent  used  br 
society,  but  also  the  standard  by  which 
to  compare  the  values  of  ail  products, 
135 — no  change  can  take  place  in  the 
value  of  money  without  affecting  the 
pecuniary  conditions  in  all  contracts.  133 
— an  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  mor» 
prejudicial  to  the  pubUc  than  a  diminu- 
tion, 136 — a  diminution  in  its  \alue. 
though  injurious  to  indi>iduals,  some- 
times of  national  advantage.ib. — improt  • 
ed  machiner}-  lowers  the  \'alue  of  commo- 
dities, and  improves  the  condition  of  tbe 
hibourers,  212,  541 — ruinous  effects  oi 
revulsions  in  the  value  of  money.  S18- 
220 — bank-notes,  and  other  legal  substi- 
tutes for  specie,  should  be  identical  in 
>-alue  with  what  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent. 220 — laws  which  regulate  the  vahie 
and  price  of  the  products  of  industn . 
311— distinction  between  exchangeabie 
and  real  value.  313— impossible  to  speak 
of  the  value  of  any  commodity  without 
referring  to  some  other,  or  to  labour,  as 
a  stand.\rd,  313  14— Ulustrations  of  this. 
314 — any  variation  in  the  exdiangealle 
value  of  a  c<»iuiuodity,  occasions  a  simul- 
taneous variation  in  that  of  any  other 
with  which  it  is  compared,  314 — an  in- 
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variable  standard  of  \'alue  would  be  use- 
leM,  315— real  value  oncost  of  an  article, 
how  detenuined,  ib.  —  demand,  the 
source  of  botli  exchangeable  and  real 
value,  315-ltf— the  exchangeable  value  of 
scarce  commodities  bear*  no  definite 
proportion  to  their  real  value,  316— cir« 
cumstances  under  which  real  value  or 
cost  would  be  invariable,  ib. — the  com- 
mon lerel  of  value  and  price  identical 
with  the  cost  of  production,  316-317 — 
causes  of  fluctuations  in  exehangca>ble 
value,  ib. — ^the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired  to  produce  commodities,  the  mea- 
sure of  their  cost,  and  generally  al«o  of 
their  exchangeable  ^-alue,  321  —  short 
statement  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  exchangeable  and  the  real  value  of 
a  commodity  depend,  3*21-22 — no  com- 
modity uf  invariable  value.  322— error 
of  Smitli  and  otiiers,  in  assuming  com  as 
an  invariable  standard,  3i3-23  —  the 
value  of  money  not  materially  dimi- 
nished since  the  middle  of  lait  century, 
326-27— cost  of  production  the  grand  ris- 
gulator  of  exclian.:;eable  value  and  price, 
329 — influence  of  variations  in  demand 
and  supply  on  value  and  price,  ib.  333 — 
the  durability  of  capital  employed,  a 
most  important  element  in  estimating 
the  %-alue  of  its  produce,  3a3 — influence 
of  fluctuations  in  wages  on  value,  356 — 
these  fluctuations,  when  the  capitals  em- 
ployed are  of  equal  durability,  or  return- 
able in  equal  periods,  have  no  influence 
on  the  relative  values  of  the  products. 
357-360— .Mr  Ricardo  the  Hrst  to  bring 
forward  arguments  in  proof  of  this,  361 
-— imporuuit  results  of  liis  researches  as 
to  the  influence  of  fluctuations  over 
value,  where  the  capitals  employed  are 
of  unequal  durability,  ib. — Uiu^tration 
of  the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  wages 
and  profits,  when  capitals  are  of  unequal 
durability,  361-68  —  when  wagee  rise, 
those  commodities  rise  in  value  which 
ore  produced  by  less  durable  capitals 
than  that  producing  the  standard  com- 
modity, while  those  produced  by  more 
diuable  capitals  fail,  and  conversely 
when  wages  are  reduced,  36tt-70 — tliough 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  occasion 
some  variation  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  panicular  coounodities,  tliey  do  not 
alter  the  total  value  of  the  entire  mass, 
371— Sir  W.  Petty  quoted  as  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  value  of  commodities  on 
the  qiuuitity  of  kbour  required  for  their 
production,  377  note — no  correspond- 
ence between  the  toil  expended  on  works 
of  the  mind,  and  their  exdiangeable 
value,  393 — Mr  Hicardo  quoted  on  the 
regulation  of  exchangeable  value,  500-1 
—circumstances  which  regulate  the  value 
of  raw  produce,  541— effect  of  changes 
in  the  value  of  money  on  the  rate  of 
proflts,  556-9 — injiuy  suffered  by  per- 
sons with  flxed  incomes  from  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  money,  557-6 — consumption 
of  commodities  defined  as  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  value  communicated  to  them 
by  labour,  570. 

VAyosRMNT  —  his  "  Money  Answers  all 
Things"  referred  to,  43  note. 

Varao— quoted  as  to  man's  progress  towards 
dvfllsation,  64  note— quoted  as  to  the 


regulation  of  price  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, 3:11. 

TxRRi,  THX  Count  oi— exposed  the  errone- 
ous opinions  of  the  tconomisU  as  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  agricultural 
labour,  52— quotation  from,  on  thb sub- 
ject, ib.  note — he  possessed  no  deflnite 
notions  of  what  constituted  wealth,  52 
—one  of  the  first  to  sliow  clearly  wiiot 
money  is  and  wliat  it  is  not,  135  not»— 
quoted  as  to  com  crops,  346  noteu 

YiRXN  A— -excessive  mortohty  of  foundlings  in , 
246-7. 

ViRoiL — referred  to,  73  note. 

VftiTKUR  OR  Pauvrx— (M.  DegtfRndo's) 
referred  to,  452  note. 

VoLTAiRR.  M.  OB — liis  erroneous  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  taste  for  luxuries, 
quoted,  577-8. 

**  VOVAOB  OB  L'AsiBRiqL'B,"  (UIIob's)  Citod, 

105  noteu 

Waoks— Smith's  erroneous  doctrines  as  to 
the  influence  of  fluctations  of  wages  and 
proflts  over  prices,  the  chief  defect  of  his 
great  work,  55— the  property  of  a  U- 
buurer  is  violated  when  he  is  forced  to 
accept  a  flxed  rate  of  wages,  84— the 
rate  of,  cannot  rise  without  an  increase 
of  capital,  107 — wages  of  labour  reduced 
when  national  capital  diminislies,  108— 
liigh  wages  advantageous  only  from  the 
increased  comforts  they  bring,  199 — 
average  wages  of  labour  not  reduced  by 
improved  machinery,  while  through  it 
loll  of  prices  is  caused,  ib. — tlie  former 
exdiange  for  more  necessaries  and  com- 
forts, 212,  401 — peaceable  combinations 
to  raise  them  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  268-9  —  fraudulent  purposes  to 
which  the  truck  system  may  be  per- 
verted, 296 — this  system  still  extensively 
practl-ed,  thougli  contrary  to  law,  ib. — 
rise  in  the  wages  of  household  servants 
since  1700,  327 — the  Uw  of  competition 
insures  their  near  eqiuUity  in  different 
occupations,  323-9— effect  of  the  fluctu- 
ations of,  on  \-alue,  356 — these  fluctu- 
ations have  no  influence  on  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  capitals,  equally  durable  or 
returnable  in  equal  periods,  357-360 — 
difference  between  real  and  nominal 
rates  of  wages,  358 — mistaking  fluctu- 
ations in  the  rate  of  money  wages  for 
those  in  the  rate  of  proportional  wages 
tlie  source  of  much  error,  359— origiiud- 
ity  and  importance  of  Mr  Ricardo's  argu- 
ments and  researches  on  the  results  of 
fluctuations,  when  capitals  are  of  equal 
and  uneqiuU  durability,  361 — illustration 
of  the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  wuges 
and  proflts,  when  capitals  are  of  unequal 
durability,  361-8  —  when  wages  rise, 
those  commodities  rise  in  value  which 
are  produced  by  Usi  durable  capitals 
than  tlmt  producing  the  standard  com- 
modity, while  those  produced  by  mort 
durable  capitals  will  fall,  and  convaraely 
when  wages  ore  reduced.  369-370  — 
though  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages 
occasion  some  variation  in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  particular  commodities, 
tliey  do  not  alter  the  total  value  of  the 
entire  mass,  371 — a  rise  in  wages  not  in- 

iurious   to  foreign   commerce,  S74-6— 
lifh  wag«s  in  this  country  do  not  Uy 
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our  manufSRctoren  under  an}*  disadvun- 
tag«s  in  tiie  sole  of  their  goodi,  but  tha 
reverse,  375— wngei  in  the  different  de- 
partment*  of  industry  nearly  the  Mme, 
when  their  various  favourable  and  un- 
favourable circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,    381-385,   386— circumstances 
which,  according  to  Smith,  cause  the 
rate  of,  in  some  employments,  to  rise 
above,  or  &11  below  the  average  rate,  382 
—influence  of  the  agreeablenese  or  dis- 
agteeablenese  of  employments   on    the 
rate  of,  382 — illustrations  of  this  influ- 
ence, ib.  386— influence  of  the  facility  or 
difficulty  with  which  businesses  may  be 
learned,  3S6-9 — injurious  effects  of  long 
apprenticeships,  387-8— influence  of  the 
constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employments 
on  the  rate  of,  389-390— Variations  in, 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  work- 
men, 39<> — Smith  quoted  on  this   sub- 
ject, ib. — variation  in,  caused   by  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  success, 
lb.— earnings  of  professional,  scientific, 
and  litenun*  men,  inadequate  to  their 
deserts,    391-2  —  absurd    proposal  tliat 
wages  should  be  determined  by  govern- 
ment, 395— circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  noarket  or  actual  rate  of,  397 — 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  capital  to  the 
labouring  population,  397-402— efforts  of 
capitalists  to  cheapen  labour  can  have  no 
influence  over  its  medium  price,  400 — 
the  wages  of  labourers  not  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
401-2— <ause  of  the  low  rate  of, in  Ireland, 
and  the  wretched  state  of  lier  peasantry, 
402-4— circumstances  which  determine 
their  natural  or  necessary  rate,  40(i— 
the  Marquis  Gamier  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib. — the  marlcet  rate  of,  may  sink, 
but  cannot  continue  below  the  level  uf 
their  natural  or  necessary  rate,  ib. — the 
natural  or  necessary  rate  of,  determined 
by  the  cost  of  supporting  the  labourer 
employed,  ib.,  4(19,  539 — those  who  con- 
tend that  the  rate  of,  is  not  intluenced  by 
the   cost  of  necessaries,   confound    the 
principles  determining  the  market  rate 
of  wages,  with  those  regulating  their  na- 
tural or  necessary,  ib. — a  fall  in  wages 
the  immediate,  but  a  rise  the  permanent 
eftect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries, 
411 — Smith's  definition  of  natural  or  ne- 
cessary wages,  ib. — impossible  to  fix  an 
absolute  standard  for  natural  or  neces- 
sary wages,  ib.  413 — wide  difference  in 
the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  in  %vages  in 
different  countries  and  climates,  and  in 
the  same,  at  different  periods,  412-13 — 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate  not  fixed 
and   unvarying,  413— effect   of  fluctua- 
tions on   tlie  rate  of.  on  the  lat)oiu-ing 
clashes,  ib. — impossibility  of  spee<lily  ad- 
Justing  the  supply  of  labour  to  these  va- 
riations, and    influence  thereof  on  the 
lAbourin7  classes.  41.'M8 — ndvantatresof 
a   hiKh  rate  of,  ib.  414,  A16,  431-t>— de- 
basing influence  of  a  low  rate  of  wages, 
415-16,  431-35— fatal  effects  of   the  la- 
bouring class  depending  on  the  cheap- 
est sort  of  food,  418 — depression  of  wasjes 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  imnii- 
gratiou  of  Irish  poor,  421-22 — waires  paid 
either  by  time,  or  by  the  piece  or  job,  42.3 
— advantages  of  the  system  of  piece-work. 


Ib.  424 — tendency  to  cause  ovcr-exertkm 
its  only  drawback,  ib.  431 — injurious  ef- 
fects that  would  result,  from  the  wages  of 
labourers  depending  on  the  aooccss  of 
their  emptoyment,  424-6— M.  Clemest 
quoted  on  this  sabject,  425-6  — where 
hours  of  labour  are  fixed  by  parties  con- 
ecmed,  short  hours  are  indkative   of 
high,  and  long  of  low  wages,  426— toei- 
pedieney  of  vovemment  interfering  with 
the  hours  of  labour  except  as  to  women 
and  diildren,  426-30 — redoctioo  of  the 
hours  of  labour  must  be  followed  by  a 
oorrcspondlng  rcduetkm  of  wages,  ib.— 
Dr  Franklin's  fallacious  opinion  that 
hU(h  wages  are  alike  injurious  to  labour- 
ers and  masters,  430 — Smith  quoted  on 
the  advantages  of  a  high  rate  of,  431-2 
— security    and    tranquillity  in  dancer 
where  wages  are  very  much  depressed, 
434-5— circumstances  which  determine 
the   rate  of  proportional  wa;ns,    43i>- 
440 — this  rate  may  increase  while  the 
market  rate  b  reduced,  and  rice  rmu, 
439,  52!) — the  former  almost  invariably 
the  case  where  tillage  is  extended  over 
inferior   soils,  ib.   440  —  different    in- 
fluences of  a  demand  for  labour,  and  for 
its  products,  over  wages,  440-41 — i]h»- 
tntions  of  this  difference.  441-2— the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  luxuries,  may  in- 
crease the  rate  of,  443,  556— influence 
of  the  poor-laws  in  rabing  wages,  459— 
increase  of  the  rate  of  proflt  by  their  fidl. 
632 — the  rate  of  profit  may  remain  sca- 
tkmary  or  rise,  though  the  proportSonal 
wages*of  the  labourer  increase,  533— il- 
lustrations of  this  principle,  ib.,  535— 
not  permanently  raised  though  capital 
increase  faster  than  population,  537-5.38 
^-proportional  wages  must  increase  with 
decreasing  productiveness  of   the  soO, 
539— influence  of  government  loans  in 
depressing  wages.  553-4 — rates  of  wages 
in  England  at  different  times,  compared. 
554-5— striking  fall  in  the  rate  of  real 
wages  during  the  war,  555. 

Waxt  and  ambition  continually  (Htimpt  to 
new  undertakings.  239-244». 

"War — mistaken  views  of  commerce  have 
caused  many,  145  —  the  revolutionary 
war  in  France  frustrated  Mr  Pitt's 
endeavours  to  improve  our  commerce 
with  her,  161 — influence  of,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  231-2 — striking  fall 
in  the  rate  of  real  w-ages  during  the  late 
war.  555  —  circumstances  which  t)av« 
lowered  the  rate  of  profit  since  its  ter- 
mination, ib.— effect  of  the  imposition  of 
taxes  for  its  support,  555-6. 

Wast«.     See  Conrumittion. 

Wastk  Land — tliat  is  called  w&ste,  on  which 
no  labour  is  expended.  66. 

Water — instanced  as  highly  necessary,  use- 
ful, and  asreeable.  and  yet.  in  most 
places,  of  little  or  no  value  in  ex- 
chance.  4 — its  value  only  becomes  con- 
siderable where  its  conveyance  is  a  work 
of  great  labour,  69— evil  effects  ansinr 
from  the  inadequate  supplies  of.  in  larce 
town*,  184— companies  for  its  «upp.y 
should  not  be  estalilished,  except  under 
proper  reculations,  2s*9. 

Water  Companies  —  government  should 
make  periodical  revisions  of  their  rate* 
of  chanre,  ."VHI. 
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Wat  RRr ALLS — an  insUnce  of  natural  power* 
being  som«tim«  appropriaud  by  indi- 
viduala  to  the  excliuion  of  others,  (i9*71. 

Wealth — political  economy  treau  of  it«  pro- 
dnctiun ,  distribution ,  and  consumption .  5 
^4)y  wealth,  in  tliissense.is  meant  articles 
posseesing  exchangeable  ralue,  ib. — Mr 
Malthus'  definition  of,  ib.— inaccuracy  of 
hii  definition  demonstrated,  ib. — usually 
dcechbed  by  Smith  as  **  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  Ubour,"  ib.  —  Just 
objections  stated  by  Mr  Malthus  to  this 
erroneous  definition,  ib.,  6 — no  article  a 
portion  of  wealth,  unless  susceptible  of 
appropriation,  ib.,  —  signification    at- 
tadied  to  the  term  wealth  throughout 
this  work.    ib.  7 — its  consumption  in- 
dispensable to  existence,  and  industry 
requisite  for  its  acquisition,  ib. — neces- 
sary towards  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  man's  nobler  faculties,  8 — 
the  passion  for    its   accumulation    de- 
nounced by  the  ancients  as  fraught  with 
evil.  12 — Tacitus  quoted  on  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  Kumans,  12  note — tlie 
principles  on  which  its  production  and 
accumulation  depend,  not  the  offspring 
of  legislative  enactments,  1-4  —  mono- 
poUes  and  exclusive  privileges  destruc- 
tive of  national  wealth,  17  —  national 
wealth  should  be  the  principal  object  of 
all  institutions,  ib. — investigations  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
laws  regulating  wealth,  21,  22 — national 
wealth  not  so  dependent  on  advantage 
of  situation,  soil,  Jcc,  as  on  genius  and 
industry,  24 — believed  at  one  time  to 
consist  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver, 
26-30 — a  favourable  balance  once  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  cause  and  measure  of 
ita  progress,  30— according  to  Quesnay, 
the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
46^labour   as   creative  of   utility  and 
wealth  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
as   in  agriculture,   49  —  the  Count  di 
Verri  had  no  definite  notion  of  what 
constituted   it,  52  —  the   fundamental 
principles,  on  which  its  production  de- 
pends, established  by  Smith  beyond  dis- 
pute, 53 — Smith  has  shown  labour  to  be 
the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  that  man's 
desire  to  rise,  is  the  cause  of  its  accumu- 
lation, ib. — he  has  alao  shown  that  it 
consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  in  that  of  necessaries, 
conveniences,    and    enjoyments,  ib.  — 
Smith's  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  its 
distribution,  vitiated  by  inaccurate  no- 
tions of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent, 
and  of  the  Uws  governing  the  rate  of 
profit,  56— causes  of  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  free  states  in  wealth  and 
population,  57-o8— national  wealth  not 
dependent  so  much  on  political  organi- 
sation, as  on  the  talents  and  spirit  of 
rulers,   58  —  i  ibour   employed    in  pro- 
ducing utilit.s  md  value  in  matter,  the 
only  source  oi  wealth,  61-62,  73 — Hobbes 
quoted  on  the  imp>ortance  of  labour  in 
its   production,    64  —  Bishop    Berkeley 
quoted  on  the  source  of,  67  note — the 
great  problem  as  to  the  production  of 
wealth  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion 
of  the  means  of  rendering  labour  most 
efficient,  73 — security  of  property  the 
greatest  promoter  of  wealth,  !X)— pro- 


digious increase  of,  by  the  division  of 
labour,  92— objections  to  Smith's  state- 
ment that  revenue  is  unproductively 
consumed,  and  does  not  contribu^  to 
the  increase  of,  100-101  —  it  ctMi  be 
largely  produced  and  universcOy  dif- 
fused only  by  the  employment  and  co- 
operation of  fixed  and  circulating  capi- 
tal, 100— capital  contributes  to  produce 
wealth  in  three  different  ways,  104— 
statement  of  these  advantages  and  ob- 
servations tberson,  104-107 — wbererer 
profits  are  high,  there  is  a  comparatively 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  .^nd  population, 
112 — national  wealth  may  be  increased 
by  a  gradual  and  moderata  increase  of 
toxatiiin,  116 — influence  of  general  in- 
struction on  the  fortunes  of  the  empire, 
123 — influence  of  credit  on  the  produc- 
tion of,  important  though  exaggerated, 
12S— influence  of  foreign  trade  in  the 
promotion  of,  143 — illustration  of  this 
influence.  145-146— difl'usion  of  wealth 
that  would  ensue  from  perfect  freedom 
of  commerce,  143-144,  165— sophism  of 
the  economists,  that  foreign  commerce 
cannot  add  anything  to  itational  wealth, 
146-148 — the  ^vealthiest  nation  is,  utterii 
paribiu,  the  most  powerful.  165— acces- 
sion of  wealth  by  the  adoption  of  every 
device  for  the  saving  of  labour,  212-— 
distribution  of,  among  hibourers,  land- 
lords, and  capitalists,  379— consump- 
tion of  wealth,  569 — national  advance 
or  decline  depends  on  the  baUnoe  be- 
tween consumption  and  reproduction, 
671-2 — influence  of  a  taste  for  luxuries 
in  promoting  accumulation,  575^pro- 
ductive  consumption  of,  by  public  ser- 
Mmta.  590,  591. 

Wkaltr  okNations — (Adam  Smith's)  dted, 
47  note,  482  note,  509  note,  519  note,~ 
quoted  63.  93,  94.  103.  108,  115,  121- 
122,  151,  175,  177-179,  186.  229.  345, 
3S4.  390,  391,  431-2.  522,  583-5,  590— 
character  of  this  great  work,  53-56— 
Marquis  Gamier's  transUttion  of,  cited, 
175  note,  and  325  note— quoted,  578-9. 

Weave Rs — the  weavers  and  other  mechanics 
of  great  manufacturing  towns  better 
informed  than  agricultural  labourers, 
186-187 — tendency  of  their  superior  in- 
telligence to  produce  discontent.  188- 
190  —  case  of  liandloom  weavers  in- 
stanced, as  one  where  labourers  in  one 
department,  may  be  immediately  injured 
by  improved  machinery,  210. 

Weights  axd  Mea8L'rb3 — government 
should  enforce  equality  of,  290. 

West  India  Trade — its  revulsions  instanced 
to  prove  tliat  peculiar  prosperity  in  any 
one  branch,  b  almost  invariably  the  har- 
binger of  mischief,  223-4 — Spmce  on 
the  dbtresses  of  the  West  India  Plant- 
ers, cited,  224  note  —  circumstances 
which  render  compulsory  labour  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  inter-tropical  regions, 
437-9. 

West.  Sir  Edward— not  the  rea^  discoverer 
of  the  the^try  of  rent,  484  note. 

Whalb  FrsHKRV — average  loss  of  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  northern,  253  and  note. 

Wheat — statement  of  the  prices  of,  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  325-6^influence 
of  the  price  of,  on  the  rate  of  mortality, 
409— Mr  Milne  and  M.  Messance  quoted 
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17S3,  lb  — its  operation  m  a  bulwark 
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poor  to  tho  wori(hou90,  ib.,  4(t2 — their 
fovomment  vested  in  tlio  centtal  board 
of  commiaioners  by  tbe  new  poor-law, 
488  the  intended  suppresftlou  of  out-door 
rsiief  not  effected  by  the  new  Uw,  469. 

WoAKPBOPLB — tendency  of  the  dlTislon  of 
labour  to  increase  the  skill  of  workmen, 
83-94— division  of  Ubour  whets  their  in- 
ventive genius,  95 — this  division  also 
enables  manufiscturen  to  employ  work- 
people of  very  various  degreej  of  skill 
and  force,  97 — a  dexterous  wurlanan 
eompend  by  Smith  to  a  machine  which 
fcdlitetos  and  abridges  labour,  122— 
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of  awalth  among  laboc 
and  eaplialisis,  *c,  S78. 
UMiatoofwagosUi  ccrti 
iWng  above,  or  fidlfaiff  bolowtbo 
age,  3:<2 — injurioos  efieets  of  nai 
surOy  long  apprenticesiiipe,  3^-8— their 
Interests  and  those  of  capitalists  identical, 
300, 435-6— eiliKts  of  fluctattons  in  wafes 
on  their  eooditioD,  413 — improved  tastes 
of  the  working  rleiess,  433 — see  also 
XaftoMrrrraad  Wagei, 

YsoMAimY — how  unsuitable  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbance,  2fl8. 

Youxo,  ARTHira— <)uo(ed  on  the  evU  eflecu 
of  low-rented  land,  118,  516-7— quoted 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, 439-460— cited  as  to  the  wtHa^rr 
mtem  of  letting  huid  on  the  Continent, 
815  noto— quoted  on  ihe  inezpcdieney  of 
dividing  land  into  small  terms.  Kl-2— 
lefciied  to,  as  to  tho  rato  of  wages,  and 
tho  prices  of  necessaries  at  diffsrent 
periods  since  1767. 554-8. 
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